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i)i tlio hanilois of Lok\ica and Hiuli 
Log, 2,000 yards east of Nova V'as. Tlie line 
oil the Larso was onee more l)ent into eurves. 
On the left the Italians were well forward, near 
tlu‘ snininit of Veliki Hrihiwh, ami in the centre 
they were close upon t la^ road that- runs south- 
eastwards from Lokvica to Hiidi Log. Bnt the 
Austrians clung to Lokxica, and the Italian 
right could make littk^ or no progri‘ss. Their 
line bent hack from Hudi Log to the east of 
Hill 208 south, and thence laii across tla* 
V’^alloTU' to Hill 144. 

On Octolxa* 13 tla* weather grew worse again. 
Jattle fighting took place on tlu^ ('arso, but 


hand to hand, while th(^ artillery on both sides 
j)ut a very heavy barragt* fire on tlu* res(*r\"(‘ 
lines. ( Vanparat ively few prisoners were taken, 
but the Italians brought t h(*ir number of 
ca|)tures u|) to over 8,000. The Austrians 
claimed 2,700, but on this occasion, as on many 
others, they included in the number the dead 
l<‘ft in theii- liia's. 

'rile lireakdown of t he w (‘at her was a heavy 
blow to th(' Italians. They wen* unabU^ to go 
on as they had. int(‘nded, and the forced lull 
in their offensive* operations e«>mpelled a with- 
drawal from e(‘rta.in ])ositions which w(‘re only 
sti'ps on t h«* wa.y. I'hey eaim* back to about 
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north of Holier th«‘ 1 1 aliaus adv’anced lieyond the* 
hills to the* road that runs from (lorizia by 
San Pietro to Prvae-ina, the^ line? feillowe'd liy 
the Cori/ia-Doinberg railway to Trieste, 'riie* 
loss(*s during the four days’ fighting were v(*ry 
heavy on both sides. On the first day the 
Italians lost comparatively few men, and the* 
Austrians sufTer(*d v'(*ry heavily, ddie* Italian 
artillery fire was exceedingly destructive*, anel 
ein many parts of the line the enemy was 
unable to put up a fight. On the .s(*conel anel 
third day, v\ hen the Austrians tlirew in their 
reserves, the struggle was terrible. It was coni- 
]iaratively old-fashione*d fighting, more eir l(*ss 
in the open, for the^ trench(*s vv(‘r(? crushed anel 
flattened, and the only cover was supplied liy 
the unevenne'ss of the ground. It waas a ghastly 
mc^l^e?, where companies anel battiilions fought 


oOO yards from the* summits eif \^*liki Hrilmch. 
and IVcinka. 'rh(*y le*ft Lokvica to the* (*n(*my 
and flattene*d the? Hudi Le)g salient. It was 
(*sse*ntial to se*cur(* a. preipe*!* jumping-ofi place? 
for the next advance*. 

Had w’(‘ather continue*d for over a reirfuight, 
e*x<*ept feir one? shoit spe*ll of 48 hours, whie li 
raiseed unfounde*el hopes. Kea* more? than ei 
we*e*k after this break in the succ(*ssie)n e)f warm, 
W(*t, misty elays tlu* soldie*rs in the? front line? 
we*re* keyed up, waiting feer the* word tei attack, 
knowing that it would come when the feigs 
lifted and gav’e a fair v'ie*w of the cncjny's lines. 
4die w(*ather cle*are'd ve*ry graehially. 'Phe' 
soakifig rains cejiseel, but the clouds ke*|>t very 
low, and the mists came thinly up from the 
elrene*he'd ground. At length, on ()ctob(*r 29, 





AUSTRIAN WIRE 

llu-fc II, Ii:„( of cold, anil IIioiikIi tli«> noxi 
liny was ovoica.st, flic ,.|<)ikI.s \v,ti. rirlinji hij;li 
iiiifl tho lMii(laca[M' mils Inininoii.s and disliiict. 

I lie la.sf |>ri‘|)Hniti<ins worn niadi'. Tho sn-ni- 
was sot for a. still v-ival.T cITort than tho two 
whioli had prooodod it. Xoxt day tho ourtain 
would go lip if tho woathor hold. 

I ho dawn was oloar and gi-oy, and .soon t ho 
traditig oloiids dissoK-od nndor a strong sun 
All tho nioniing a stoady Hro wont on. and at 
midday tho roal homhardiiiont hogan droni 
San l\taic(j right doan to tho soa. 'I’ho intonsity 
of tho tiro ontdid all provions honihanhnonts 
on tho Carso front, and in an hour tho w holo of 
tho plateau was omorod with a \ast pall ol 
amoko, wl.ioli groa mor higher and thii'kor 
Idl It dininiod thi> oloar mountain tangos and 
darkonod t ho a holo oastorn sky. All afternoon, 
all ovoning. and all night tho torrihio tiro 
i-ontinnod. and when tho next dawn hroko it 
grow oven fioroor. Tho day proini.sod well, 
hilt the morning mists aoro sloa to rise, and 
when tho lionr approaohod for the infantry 
attack tlio whole platoaii a as still thickly voiloil. 
Tho infantry wont forward at exactly 10 minutes 
past 11. and tho An.s|riau artillery fire, which 
liad not ’boon t-ory hoaxy, booamo nmoh 
tnoro intense. 'I'ho enemy pnrsneil the aatno 
ta<d.cs tvs during the two previous attacks. 


ENTANGLEMENTS. 

n'Mcrv in^ th(‘ir fire until t)ie Italians canu"^ into 
tho open, when they sprayed slira|)nel over the 
athaneinc: troops, and plastered the rear lin(‘s 
with higli e.\plosiv('. It was noticeable, how- 
ever, tliat along a considerable part of tlie front 
tho (Mieiny tire was uncertain and fitful. 1 he 
ftalian counter-batteries were doing tlieir work 
V('ry well. 

On th(‘ left of the Oarso plateau th(‘ Italian 
attack, conducted by the I Ith Army Oorps, 
was immediately successful, 'riie lines in 
tiont of Pecrinka fell to tlu^ first rush, bokvica 
Mas oc(nipied after a short but furious struggle, 
<md \\hik‘ Veliki w^as resisting frontal attacks 
on the wooded sloj^es to the north and on the 
bar(‘ W(‘stern face a supporting column swept 
through the sliattered lines of Pecinka, which 
had be(‘n captured by a Bersaglieri Brigade 
(hth nnd 12th regiments), turneil northward, 
swanued uj) the stony ridge that leads from 
I ecinkn. to \ eliki, and took the enemy trenches 
io the flank. Pecinka fell in less than 40 
minutes, Veliki in little over an hour. Nor did 
th(* advance stop here. The Bersaglieri pushed 
on to Bill ,108, another stony hummock, east 
ot Pecinka, and the Toscana Brigade, v\ hich had 
c-aptured Veliki, advanced along the ridge to 
the east and occupied the next peak - Hill 370. 
South of Iiiokv’ica, and along the Oppacchia- 
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stilla-Kowtanjevica road, the attack W4\s equally 
successful. The resistance of the eneiny was 
completely ovorfiowored. The lino was carried 
forward 1,000 yards eiist of Segeti, and the 
strongly fortified cross-roads, where the Lokvica- 
Hudi Log road intersects that from Oppacehia- 
sella to Kostanjevica, was taken on the run, 
the advance being pushed to within a kilometre 
of Kostanjevica. Farther to the south littl(‘ 
real progress wa,s made. Mill 23K to the ea^^t 


of Hill 208 south- was carried by the first rush, 
and ground was gained in the direction of Hill 
235, on the edge of the soutli-eastern corner of 
the main Carso phitt*au, just above the village 
of Jamiano, in the Valient*. The enemy went 
tlriven out of Jamiano not for the first time, but 
the oe<!upation of this point dcfiendt'd on the 
success of the attack on the .Jieights above, and 
here it was found iin|)ossiblf^ to make good the 
ground won. A strong counter-attack regained 
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Hill 23H for tho riKMuy, hikI though tlu* fight 
rng(‘(l (lonhtfnlly for a long timo, and tlio 
Italians held tenaciously to various jioints that 
improved tlieir original lin(\ they eonid not 
hnnik through th(‘ enemy det’enees as tlu'v fiad 
dotu? lartlK'r north As the battle died down 
on the left it grew e\’er fiereer on t h(‘ right. -All 
t h<* low ground (Mist and s(aitliof Hill 144, where 
the VallorK' meets th(‘ \all(*y that runs down 
^\ (•stward frc.an !h*(‘sto\'iea and di\ id(“S Hermada 
and th(‘ l(»w(^r fiills by th(‘ se a, from tlu‘ main 
(’arso [)lat(*au, was a JiorribN' se(‘thing caldron 
of smok(‘ and flana* ; and on the h(*ights al)o\(‘ 
fell an uneea,sing rain of sh(‘lls. d’ill night came 
t h(T(' was no slackening of th(‘ fight. 

In the Horizia sector iisidul progr(‘ss was 
ma(l(^ on th(‘ hills to the (aist of t h(‘ town, 
tow ards 'Pivoli and San Marco, and on t la* 
heights b(‘yond Solu'i- towards th(‘ railway. 
'rh(^ distane(‘ gairaa! was not gr(*at, but sev(*ral 
important |)oints wcr(‘ oeeu|)i(Ml, whieii :m- 
prov(>d th(' liiK' and (‘ascal tlu* position near the 
town its('lf, ddie ground was deep in nnid. and 
the troops found it \ery difficult to move, whih 
the (effect of tiu' sludls was grea.tly l(\ssen(‘d. 
Hut t liis part ot t la? fight was of minor import, 
d’he o[)erafions on t la* Carso wen* what cfii(‘flv 
matt(‘red, and tla* results of tla* first day’s work 
wen* triumphant, The .Austrian line was com* 
tilet(*ly brok(*n on a front of over two miles, 
from th(* nortla*rn rim of tla* Carso to tla* 


Oppacchiasella-Kostanjevica road, and it is 
difficult to say how^ far the attacking tna^ps 
might have gone if tla*y had not' been held back 
to a\'oid tla* formation of too pronounc(‘d n 
salient. The (*n(*my lost 4,731 prisoners, 
including 132 officers, and a great mass of war 
material. 'I’he speed and impetus of t he ltalia;i 
attack were so gn*a4 that muh* trains laden w ith 
provisions and ammunition wen* captured far 
in t la* r(‘ar of the trenches, before the Austrians 
had realized that their line had crufn|)l(Ml. 
d’he capture of two thr(*(‘-gun batteri(*s of four- 
inch guns was reported the sana* night, but it 
w-as known alr(*ady that otla*r guns and a 
great number of machine-gui\s wen* l(*ft w ithin 
the lint^s torn from the enemy. Tla*y W(*r(‘ s(*(*n 
tind pa.ssed in the first onrush of tla* victorious 
iid’antry, but it was days b(*fort* all the cunning 
hiding-places were explon'd and gave up their 
secrets. 

A gr(*at hole* was puiada*d in tla* Austriart line 
by the first day’s fighting, but the (*iaMny wen* 
not to giv(* in n*adily to defeat.. Tla* surprise* 
laid b('('n gn‘at, and the c()unt(*r*attack took 
sona* tina* to develop. It was not until aft(*r 
oia* o'clock in the morning of November 2 that 
tla* Austrian artillery opeiaal a n(*w phase* of the 
batth*. A tremendous fin* was din*ct(*d upon 
the lost grourjd. (*sp(*cially upon Hill 308. 
Hi'cinka, and tla* ridge* running m)rthward to 
Veliki Hribach. Along this line* tla* Italians 
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\vrT(‘ lying out in tli(‘ o|)('n, ou the l)ar(‘ stony 
ground. The oiK'iny tronclu's wore gone filled 
u it li shaf t, ered roek and broken bodi<‘s and as 
yet only a few dug-outs luvd Ihhui discovered. 
Men* and there a dolind gave slielter, or a rock 
cavern, but for th(' most part the troops had 
littl(‘ prote(?tion against the furious storm of 
slira[)n(*l and high explosive. The Bersaglieri 
Brigade, in particular, was very highly t ried by 
th(' bombardment, and sufferctl very hea\ ily. 
'J'he brigadier and th(' two regiiuental com- 
mand('rs spent the night walking up and down 
in the front lin(‘s, and their exampU’i h(‘ld the 
men firm under the cruel strain, lint by the 
morning only one of the three was left. The 
brigadier and oik* of the colonels had both bec*n 
wounded by shell fragments, the brigadier being 
saved from death by his lielm(*t. The unhurt 
surx’ivor was the colonel who had tjiken San 
Michele in truly, 191 o, and held it for 17 
liours against re|)eated attacks till he was 
order(‘d to withdraw the remnants of his 
comniand.* 

N^arious counter-attacks were attempted 
during the night, but it was not until towards 
midday that the real effort came. The reason 
of the artillery concentration on Pecinka and 
Hill .SOS at oru^e became ap}>arent, for tlu^ enemy 
launched a fonnidablo body of men against the.se 
f)oint8. They were trying to drive? a wedge into 
the salient that had been formed by the Italian 
advance. Masses of infantry moved forward 
from behind Hill 278, to the south-east of Hill 
* See Vol. VIT., Chapter CtX.. p. 69. 


:>98, but they u(‘re m<d l>y a terrific ariillcry 
tire from the Italian batteri(*s, whih* the machine 
guns of tlte Bersaglieri and an intantry brigade* 
which had b(‘(‘n moN't'd up in support played 
upon them unct'asingly. Tla* mas.ses bn^ke, 
re-formed, l)roke again. After ai litt h* tlie at tack 
was attempted afresh, but could naik<‘ no lu'ad- 
way. S('veral times the ad\ane(‘ was renewed, 
but always to br(‘ak down under tiu* Italian 
fire, ’^ria* (‘nemv attack died away, and tlie 
Italian line swi*|)t forward in pursuit, while 
farther north th<* troops on the mountain stair- 
way elimlK'd two more steps Hill .‘199 and the 
very important |>osition of hajti Hril) (I.12.» 
feet ). 

'^riie taking of the I’ajli ridge was a seiious 
loss to the I'lieiny. It was the key nt the 
Austrian line in this si*etnr. Not only docs it 
dominatt* Kostanjevica a-nd tia* netwoik of 
roads that sprea-ds out from the \ illa.ge ; it also 
eommands eompk'tely tIa* lowiu* part of the 
main road that wiials upwards trom llan/iano 
to the (^arso. An Austrian eoU)ia*l taken 
prisoner in the vSeptemb(‘r offensive declartal 
that nothing mattered so long as Kajti Hrib wa> 
held, and that the Italians would never suece<*d 
in taking it. His e.stimate of its importance w as 
doubtless exaggerated, but its ea|)ture was a. 
heavy blow. J^y the ev(*ning of Xovi'uibcr 2 
the Italian line ran south-westwards from Fajti 
by Hill ;H9 to Hill 278, and thence south 
eastwards to H h 229, 700 yards due west of 
Kostanjevica, just above the ti'rminal loo|) of 
the narrow-gauge Carso railway. And patrols 
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SCENE OF THE OFFENSIVE OF NOVEMBER, 1916. 
The Fajti Ridge in the Background. 


Mvrv out vv(‘ll eastward of this line, finding 
nothing t)ut wounded men and abandoned war 
malnrial. They |)ush(‘d riglit up to Kostan- 
jeviea and to a line that runs due north from 
the village, but here th(‘y eaine in touch with 
a new trench system which the enemy worr 
holding in foree. 

In the centre the Austrians liad giv(‘n way 
compleU'ly, but they were holding firm on the 
wings, n,nd were not eontent with holding. 
South of the ()f)f)aeehiasella-lvoHtanjevica road, 
right down to Hill 144, they deliv<‘red a series 
of determinc‘d counter-at taeks, and they \Nere 
(Hpially active among tlie hills cast of (torizia. 
But the Italians hung on to the ground they 
had made good on tin* first day, and in the 
('veiling there was nothing but good news to 
report. Nearly firiscinc'rs were tidded to 

the numb(‘r already reported, and among them 
were a brigadier, a regimental commander, and 
thri'C’t field oHfieers. 

'Phe [)osition was now very curious, and not 
without its perils tor the victorious Italians. 
On a front, of a little over two mih's an advance 
had been made that \aried in depth from two 
miles to a mile and a half. '^Phe salient was 
very narrow in relation to its depth. The 
Austrians were in force, and very strongly 
entrenclied, on the wooded slopes that fall to 
the \ ippacco, as far forward as the neighbour- 


hood of San Crado di .Merna. 4^heir lines were 
immensely strong. 'Pliiek strands of wire ran 
from tree to trei^ in front of th(^ trencthes. 
making impassable barri('rs, and artilU'ry fin* 
U]ion a wood is apt to hav(> resulf.s tlu' rcN'ersi' 
of what is intend('d. Insti'ad of clearing awsy 
obstack^s, it adds to them. When tin* Italians 
went forward against th(' woodt'd slopes south- 
east of San (Jrado, they found it impossible to 
maki* any great lieadway against the heafw'd 
tangle of w ire, chevaux-de-frise and fallen trec'- 
trunks. One line of trenches fell to the attack 
of a flanking column, but , many oth(Ts lay 
beyond. 

But the })ositions were turiUHl by the Italian 
advaufo on t he high ridges, and tla^re were not 
enougli Austrian troops available for an attack 
on the flank of that advance I)efore it had been 
thoroughly made good. By the time th<* 
Austrians were ready to come up from the 
Vij)pacc() to the rim of the Carso, the Italians 
were defending their exposed flank by making 
a stfijiig attack downhill. On Novt'inbcr .4 
troops of the 49th Division, which had pushed 
up inside the newly-formed salient, proceeded to 
widen it by c()n\ing down in the rear of th(^ 
iiiain Austrian lines betw'een the Vippacco and 
th(' (lirso. The main attack developed l)e- 
tween Veliki Hribach and Fajti Hrib, against 
the wooded ridge of Volkovniak f925 feetl 
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vvfiicli jufs out norlhwanl I'roni tiu* ina-iii 
|)!rtt('au. Tiio orKMuy had uot had linu* to 
preparo tlicir hues a^iu'ust an advanc<> from 
tJiis diroctiou. Tht* Jiill was surronudod and 
tak(*r), aiifl th<! Italians i’<*a.chod aud o *(*u[)i<*d 
th(^ lino ot tlu"! \ i[)[)a(‘(‘o, \\('s( of lli^lia. ()p[)o- 
si((‘ the \ illago (h(‘ ciicmy still hold on to two 
little hills tiiat formed a hrid^i* laaul o\or the 
ri\er, and the Italians nunh^ no (‘tforf to dis- 
lodge them from thest' [H)sitions. ddjo northern 
flank of the salient was now adtspiately sooiinMl. 

While this o[)eration \N'as being earried out on 
th(^ extreme left, a considerable adxanee \\as 
being made on the mat hern half of tin* plateau. 
Hill 291, a kilometn' (‘as! of Hill 278, ^^as 
solidly occupied, ami farther south the lim* 
was advanced to within 209 yards of Kos- 
tanjevica. During the daysojnc .>00 prisoners 
were taken,* bringing tla^ total for the tliree 
days' fighting to S,7,’>0, in<*lnding 270 oflieers. 
'I’he eiK'iny were now right back on their tliird 
line all the way frojii the \dppacco to Kostan- 
jevica. They had lost two very elaborate 
lines of entrenchment on a front of o\er three 
miles. Hut on the soulh(^rn half of the j)lateau, 
and on the lower ground towards the siai, they 
were counter-attacking with great vigour, 
especially in the directioji of Hill 208 south. 
They seemed to liope for a success hero that 
might jeopardize the Italian gains to the north, 
but they made no im[)ressioii on tiie Italians, 


who ^\(‘re now (M>nt(“nt to r<*ma.in on the defen- 
si \<‘ in this seetoi*. 'I'lu' Italian attack on the 
right was, in (act, a subsidiary «)p(*ration. It 
wa.s hopcMl that ground might be gaimsl to- 
wards Selo and abr>\(^ .lamiano, but when the 
<*n(‘my's lines laTl against the first ])nsh, t he 
oR(‘nsi\ (U was j)ract ically abandomsl f(»r a 
e<)ofaining action. d'h(‘ main obj(‘eti\es w'er«‘ 
north of the ( Ippacehiasidla Kost an je\ iea, 
roa.<l. h]\p<rionee had shown that t h(‘ .Austrian 
lifH's from lliidi Log down to tlu* s('a wore 
part ienlai ly strong. Frontal attacks had 
gained ground but \ ery litth*, and at. h(‘a,\ \ 
cost. A successful blow fartla'i* north pi-o- 
mised t he chance of capt m-c' l)y ain)t h(‘r met liod. 
For tw<- reasons the .Au'-^ti-ian hd’t wing on the 
(’arso was a harder nut to crack than the right. 
In the first ])laee, t h(' lim's t h(‘msel\(*s, on a 
eonsidi'ia ble ])art of the sf'ctor, w(Te aetnalK 
stronger. I’erliaps they were stronger iwcn l)\ 
naturt' ; but in addition they belong(‘d in gi-eal 
|)art to that ('la, borate first -line systt'iu of 
d('t('nc(‘ wliieli \\as bioka'u farther nortli in the 
great August otfensixc, l)ut ne\cr (juife pierced 
in the (’>xtrenu‘ south. In the second place, 
t h(^ southern s(*ctor wns backed by t h(^ guns on 
Hermada. The whole of t Ik' Hei inada ridg*- 
was tunnelled and galk'i’ied in su<’h a way that 
it- wa-s almost im|)ossibl(‘ to locate the iiidden 
guns with any accuracy, and for this reason 
th.e Italian counter-batteries weiu' unabk' to 
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riALIANS IN AN AUSTRIAN TRENCH ON THE CARSO. 


k(*('|) down (Itc niKMiiy lir<' a.s fln'V .'sn<*cc(*(li‘d 
in <l<_»in^ farfhur noi'th, Hninada. s(‘onH‘d 
il«dinit('ly In t‘nrl)id a dii’urt adxanci*, and !<► 
turn tlic [)nsilinn Irnm the north a|)|)aar<'d to be 
th(' only .>^01111100 of a viTy diflicnlt problem. 

d'lic itiird day's lighting practically <loscd 
this jjhasc of the loniz; ofhaisiAc, A week lator 
the Italians oeeupic'd Mill lU)!), l,(H>(t \ ards due 
north of Koslan j<‘viea , so that thi'ir line now 
lan practically straight f!’om lAijti Mrib to the 
outskirts of Kostanje\'iea, lint this o|)eraition 
wjis virtiailly )inop|)os(‘d. 'J'he enemy haul 
failleii l)ai.ek on tlu'ir third line, and were making 
no ait tempt to hold ainy of t h(‘ ^roamd in front 
of it. 'riu' w’l'ek following t h«^ t hn*e daiys' 
advainee ^^als spiait by the Itailiaias in con- 
solidating the j^ronnd won, amd “ ekamiu^ 
np ” the bjittle-field. "Phey were now in front 
of ai stronji; trench line, to attaiek wlaieh reipiired 
fri'sh iirtillcry prepairntion. A painse was 
necessary to aillow tlie moving of j>uns amd 
ftomluirdv ami the suli'ction of mwv olvservaition 
j)osts. And when this had been aeeornplisheib 
the wiaitlier put ai stop to the further attaiek 
that had b(M*n jalainned. It broke on the 
(‘V(‘nin^5 of the third day's fighting. 'Pla* raiin 


eann(‘ down in sheets, aind th(‘ whole (airso wais 
swaithed in mist. Afti‘r ai. w(‘ek t lie weathc'r 
ehimg(‘d foi* th(‘ ])(‘tt(a*, but it did not liold, amd 
just w htai hopes w('re liigla^st they w(T(' (UisIkmI 
aigain. Conditions in the trenehc.s became 
A <‘iy bald, d'lie lin(\s on tin* low ground and the 
ffolinv on the CVirso W(‘r<‘ floodaal with wiitia*, or, 
jaitlier, with a tliick mixture of mud and water, 
while the roeky (tu’so trenclii's w(‘re so many 
smaill toii’cnts. And ailwaiys the mist ke[)t low. 
t'airly in Da'cernber e\ (*rything w ais ready for 
<i very big ad taick. Full use had ])(M*n made of 
the a'xtra tim(‘ that had Ihm'ii given by tlie bad 
weatln'r, ami it was hopefl amd Ix'lieved that 
t h(‘ r(‘sults would compensaiti' for tlie dcdaiy. 
'Phroughout l_)(‘e('mber t la* Itailian Army w aiitiMl 
foi- the ehamce it Avas ready to take, bid tla' 
eomlitions Avere |)ersist('ntly unfavourable, and 
ad the eml i>f the year (Jeneral (kulorna re- 
luctantly abandoned the idea of a further 
off(‘nsi\'e until the coming of spring. Another 
staigf^ of the long struggle on the C^arso had 
eoim* to am (‘ml. 

d'hr main features of Italy's share in the wair 
. during lllKJ an (‘re, of course, tlie repul.ee of the 
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Austrian offensive on the Trentino front and 
the notable }|dvanee lieyoial the Tsonzo. Tliese 
two fierce si ru^gles -t he one lasting uninter- 
ruptedly for six weeks, and the other Ijeing 
carried on at intervals through more than three 
months w(‘r(‘ (‘vents of first-class importance in 
th(^ Kuro})ean War, and they naturally over- 
shadowed other military op(‘rations wliieh \\(‘r(i 
remarkal)le in thems(‘l\ es, and would in dith'rent. 
line's }ia\e claimed wide att('ntion. Among 
tlie'si' opei’at ions tlu^ most noteworthy was the 
Italian a.d\ ane(' upon t ht^ Fassa Alj)s. Jiuring 
the first days of tla^ war the Italiaos had erossc'd 
the frc)ntier and })ushc‘d up tie' \ al (‘ismon 
and the Val Fortella till they w(‘n‘ some 15 
milt's within Austrian ti'rritory. A liiu' wais 
t-stahlisle'd that ja,n from ('ima d'Asta by (’ima. 
Spiadon to Faoria, wIu'H' tie* torrent, of Ue' 
N'alsorda. joins t!u‘ N'anoi, and tle'iiee by (’ima 
(li Va.lsorda an<l Fima d’Ar/.on to \'almesta 
in the rpp(‘r Aal ('ismOii, about three mih's 
f)t‘lo^\■ 1 h(' famous summer rt'sort and Dolo- 
mit(‘ et‘utr('. Saji Martino di Fastrozza, 'The 
eni'uiy madt' uoa.ttem|)t to contest this ad vanet', 
but w ithdrew to t lu' sout lew (‘stern eur\e of the 


\'ast Fassa range which swet^ps u|) from the 
Trentino Alps to tlie Marmohida, protc'cling 
the Val Fi<‘mm(‘ and the \'al Tra\ ignolo, and 
the great Dolomite' I'oads that me(‘t at Fre'- 
dazzo. As they ^^itlidI•ew’ tlu'y buriK'd aial 
d(\stroyed. 'I’he u[)pei- \5il (’ismon was laid 
waste, and San ^lartino di ('astr«»zza. 
wifli its great liotels, remaiiu'd a Idaekeia'd 
ruin. 

In this n'gion, for tnoi'e I ban a y('ar, the Italian 
a.nd Auslria?i lines were widr'ly s«'|)a.rat('d, the* 
situation n'sc'inVeling that which long pnwailed 
in th(‘ \"al ( Jiudieai ia. Tlu'ri' was aii ext('n- 
siv<‘ \o-Man's l.and wlu're patrols uu't and 
skirmislu'd in th<‘ woods t liat (*lolh(‘ tlie lower 
mountain slope's, w hei'e oceasiorial prisoneus 
wt're taken, and men laid elown the'ir lixes in 
little, loiu'ly eonfliets that ne\t‘r figuie'd in the' 
oflieial dispat e'lu's. 'I'he Austrijins elid imt 
eonfilU' t lie'insed \es to the* re'eoguized methexis 
of warfare. " In adelitiou to tlu* usual app>e- 
ratus of di'feuce, e‘\'e*ry barbarous device* which 
a. fi'uelal ( lo\'e‘rumeiit hail inhe'rited jrom the 
Feuda.1 Ages was made' to ser\’e‘ against the* 
Italians. Traps fe)r wilel l)e‘asls we're se't to 
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T he beginning of NoveniixT, 1914, 
marked a new stage in (Hennany’s 
violation of Belgium. The German 
armies had crossed the frontier oh 
August 4, three month.s before, and ever since 
then they had hiM'ii campaigning on Belgian 
soil. In .August Liegi^ fell, Louvain and Brussels 
wen> occupied, the Anglo-French forces wen^ 
driven back into France in the battle of Mons- 
(vharleroi, and the Belgian Army contained 
within the forts of Antwerp. Then there \va.s 
a chwk in Belgium while the fate of France was 
decidcnl on the Marne, and Belgian sorties from 
Ant werp held the German containing force from 
sending rtunfori'ements to the southern l>attle. 
But in Octolxr, when tlie Germans had stemmed 
the Anglo-French count-er-attack at the Aisne, 
they pushed on with the invasion of Belgium 
again. ^ Antwerp fell, afu^r a wwk's tionihard- 
ment, on October 9, aiul the Provii ces of East 
and# West Flanders®, which had so far csca|ied 
invasion behind the line of the Scheldt, were 
abandoned to the conqueror. Thu Germans 
preHsed on to the sea, to the Yser, to Vpres. 
But on October 31 the Battles of Ypn^s and 
• the Yser reached, and passed, their climax, 
and the Western Front became as stationary 
Vol. XL— Part 131. 


in its Belgian section as it had becniuc in 
France a month before. A fragment of 
Belgium, not one-fiftieth part of the whole 
natif>nal territory, was definitely saved from 
(Herman conquest ; the rest of the country wa.s 
as definitely in ^the (Hermans’ power. And as 
the open inanceuvring of the armies coneeii- 
trated Uself into the equilibrium of trenel - 
warfare, the grciater part of the conquer(*<l 
t€?rriU>ry passed out of the immediate zone 
of hostiIitic\s. The German invasion was 
over, and the (Herman occupation had begun. 

The occupied territory in Xovember, 1914, 
was a >\'reek of the Belgium that had existed 
three months earlier. In August Belgium 
hod been one of the most densely ^populated, 
industrioiiK, highly organizi^, well -governed 
countries in Europe. All the.se faettirs had 
nuule its pro.s|)erity, but nqw all were gone. 
The Government had gone t<» Havre, in 
France ; the National Bank had accepted 
the hospitality of the Bank of Kpgland, and, 
warned in time by the conduct of the invader 
at Li^ge and Hasselt, it luul taken its note.s, 
securities, and specie with it across the sea. 
Foreign traile Mas at a standstill, for the 
ptjrts had pas.sed into German hands and were 

D 
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eatfh men, rej^ardloHS of tJie inhiinum torture 
iuvuh'od.” 

The iimnensc inoiintuin raiii[)ar( which was 
rnanncd ])y th«^ ciH'niy seemed to torhid any 
possibility of an Italian advance. But here, 
as elsewhcTc among the Alps and Dolotnites, 
n(» nat lira! obstacle was considerc'd impregnable! 
by the incom|)ara.bIe mountain fighters of our 
Allk‘s d’he first nu*ntion of a forward move- 
ment was contained in (lencral (-adormi’s 
bulletin of June 27, IhUi. ddio report was 
•haract('risti(*al ly laconic : *''' fn tlie region of 


diversion. The real movement came 10 days 
later, at the head of the Val Cisrnun. 

Above San Martino di Castrozza tho high 
road winds up towards the dividing ridge 
between tho Vat Cismon and the Val Travig- 
nolo. On the right towc^r the jagged peaks of 
the Rosetta, (Pinion della Tala and Cima della 
Vezzana, the two latter both over 10,000 feet. 
On the left rises the rocky mass of the (uwal- 
lazza (7,():i0 feet). Tho road climbs northward 
I)ast tho Cavallazza, then turns westward 
behind it and traverses tho mountain range at 



the Upp(‘r Vuinoi ^ve ()ccu|)ied the Tognola 
ridg(\” 'rognola is a s[)ur nearly 8,000 feet 
high, which runs south-westward from the 
principal range opposite Oiina d’Arzon, and 
divided from it by the Vhilsorda valley. The* 
news passed unnoticed. All (‘yes vere .still 
u{)on the u|)lands of Arsiero and Asiago. A 
fortnight later a mo\ t. was made much farther 
wt^st. llie Col degli Ccc(‘lli was occupied, tln' 
pass which divides the V'al Cia (Upper Vanoi) 
from the Val Campelk*, leading down to Borgo 
and 8trign o in the Brenta Valley. This was a 
* The Tintey, yeptembor 6. 


a height of 0,510 feet. JJjis |)ass, th(' Basso di 
Roll(‘, IS out‘ of tJie only two le.ss than 2,000 
meties in iieight that cross the great chain of 
th(‘ Kassa Alps. The other, th(^ Basso di 
< V,lbri(‘on (0,240 feet), ]wh imm(‘diately west of 
the (‘avallazza, dividing it from tho much 
highi'r ridge of Colbricori (8,540 feet). 

Cavallazza looks right down the Val Cismon 
from north to south, commanding tho road 
from Fiera di Brirniero for the greater part of 
its length. It was a very valuable observuvtion 
post to the Austrians, and it seemed almost 
out of the f(uestion that they should ever lose 
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cut off, like the C^erman ports, from the trade 
of the world. Internal communications were 
paralysed ; ' such railways as were still in work- 
ing order wore monopolized by the German 
Army Command ; but traffic was chiefly 
paralyzed by the German terror. During 
the throe montlis of invasion, more than 

21.000 houses had been burnt down in five 
alone of the nine provinces of Helgium, and 
a far greater number pillaged — more than 
16,000, for instance, in the single Province of 
Brabant. Of the civilian population, betwt'en 

5.000 •and 6,000 men, women, and children 
had been massacred, some singly and some 
in batches, some l>y clean killing and some 


on Land, in which it was agreed that their 
proixsrty should be treated as private property, 
and should not be liable to seizure by the 
Occupying Power. The judicial institutions 
of Belgium were also in being. The Gormans 
had, indeed, commandeered the groat Palais 
de Justice at Brussels, a few days after their 
entry into the city on August 20, and turned 
it into a jilace (Tartnes— contrary to the Con- 
vention of Geneva, for the building had 
already been occupied by a Red Cross Hospital, 
which the Gormans dissolved.* But the 
courts still sat in the few rooms left to them, 
and the Brussels Bar, as w^ell as the {provincial 
Bars in the other Belgian cities, continued to 
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after lingering t<irtures, some in frenzy and 
some in cold blood, but all with the object 
of terrorization and with that ivsult. Fleeing 
before the terror, many hundreds of thoasands 
of Belgians, especially of the middle and 
• c1a.s.ses, Jhtid taken refuge in Holland and the 
British Isles. 

Yet something remained, 'riie coinmunal 
and municipal 'authorities, with their high 
* traditions handed down from the Middle 
Agtjfi, were still at their posts. By an emer- 
gency law bf Augu.st 4 the King had delegated 
to them the Government’s powrTs in the 
eontingency of inv’asion, and they were pro- 
tected to some extent by an article (Sect, iii., 
Art. 56) in the Hague Convention of 1907 
concerning the Laws and Customs of War 


pl(‘ad. Another btaly which survivt*d w’as 
the Church, though it had HufTepf»d cruelly 
during tlie invasion, for the fanatical Liitheran 
regiments, of wdiich the invading army was 
mainly composed , singled out the priests 
and monks for ill-trc;atmefit. In the Dioc<*ses 
of Lieg(N Namur, Touniai, and Malines at 
least .*{.‘1 e(;clesi(isticH were killed,t and in the 
whole of Belgium 49 altogether. But the 
malice of the ( iermans, «combinod with the 
line conduct of the Belgian clergy, who had 

* 'riio intru(U>rH stolo the hospital aquipmont, iriciucJin^ 
a stock of film wiims, tho of the liel^iAii legal pro- 
fession. 1'hey also barbarutisly damagocl tho interior of 
tho building -the marbles, wood*work, piotiiros, and 
upholstery. 

t Mentioned by name in (/Aixlinal Mercicr’s F'ftstonil 
Letter, ('hrist tiias, 1 il 1 4. 
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it. Tho hug(^ rock bastions to the east appeared 
to safeguard the position from a dank attack, 
for only one feasible route -the Passo di Vhilles 
(0,()t)5 feet)— led from Italian territory down 
Lo the Val Travignolo. And this n)ute was 
easy to defend. The Atistriaiis were enclosed 
in a rock fortress tliat seemed inac(‘(\ssiblc. 

Karly in July the preparations for a serious 
advance were beg\m. Pavallazza dominated 
tlie only road tit for the transport of artillery, 
so that all the work had to be carries! out- at. 
night. J'he Italian lines had by this time 
been brought forward some? distance* up the 
Val Pismon, but. a wale stre'tch still remaiiKsl 
betw(H‘n th(^ tr(‘nch(‘s. The long inaction luul 
given tli(> Austrians a false' sense of se^curity, 
and their patrols we‘re much less active* a^nd 
vigilaint tlu^n tbey laid b(*en. MoreM)V(‘r lie*re‘, 
as on tlie Ise)nze), they were^ ce)nvine*ed that 
their otTe'nsive e)n tlu* Trent ino border, (‘ven if 
it had failed in its maiiu obje'ct, had tie*d the* 
hands of the* Italiains e)n eatlu'r se.‘cte)rs e)f th<^ 
front. Ihide'r (*ov('r of night guns W(‘re* haule*d 
U[j tlie stee^p sides e.)f the \^al Cismon, and t roops 
we'rei ejuietly concentrated upon the woenled 
slopes. Right unele'r Cavallazza the*re is a 
de'iise woexl, the Rosco della (diie'sa, and Ic're 
on the night e)f July PI the Italian e’olumns 
assembled for the attack. The'y were favoure'd 
by the luck of a heavy t}umde‘rste>rm, which 
helpo'd t hem to escape notice, and all tlu^ next 
day, which wa.s foggy, the*y lay unobst'rve d in 
the woods. The* nmrning of July 21 elawnexl 
clear, and a lieavy bombarflme'nt. was opened 
upon Pavallazza. llnder cover of this lire tlie 
Italians climbed the steep slo|)es from the 
wood, while another column pushed up the 
road towards the Passo di Itolle. Still another 
column crossed the Passo di Valles aiul came 
down upon the Val 'J'ravignolo from the north- 
(>ast. The encMiiy were completely surprised, 
ddie Italians gained a footing in the PavuUlazza 
trenches before the defenders had left th<*. 
dug-outs wh(‘re they had been sheltering from 
t he rain of artillery tire. There was d(*suU()ry 
disorganized fighting for a day, but on July 22 
the Passo di Holle, Cavallazza, Ciina. di Col- 
bri(Hm and the Colbricori Pass were all safely 
in Italian hands. 

The following day (dma S trad one, a peak 
north of Cima di Colbricon, was occupied, and 
during the next few days, in spite of stubborn 
resistance on the part of the enemy, the Italians 
pushed down the nort hern slopes of Colbricon 
and westward to the httlo valley of Cereinana, 


that runs down steeply to the Travignolo from 
between Colbricon and Cima di Cen'inana. In 
spite of strong counter-attacks by ( he Austrians, 
who had hurried uj) reinforceuK'nts n\vi\ and 



ARMED ALPINI CIJMBINC, WITH 
THE AID OF PICKS. 


guns, thcsi* positions wi're firmly held, and on 
July Jl (Ik* villagi* of Pane\cggio, wlK're the 
roa.d from tlx* Passo di Nhille.; joins (Ik* Dohanite 
Road, was occupi(*d in force. JJk* whole of 
the V’al Cismon was now fre(* of Austrians, and 
the Cpper d"ra\ignolo was dominated l)y (la* 
Italians. JJk* feai* of any count(*r-iuov(‘nK*nt 
from the nortli had lieen removed liy a success- 
ful advance down (Ik* \’al 1 Vll<*gr-ino," on the 
far side of (Jma di Roccht*. This advance wms 
carried out simultaneously with (Ik* attack 
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lh(»mselvt?8 for their flocks and thrown 
IfifMiisoIvcs into the work of the Red Cross, 
hridjrcd over the party diifererice In'twef^n 
lalKM*al and Clerical, which had divided 
Relgiiirn liefore the war, and made the 
i.-hijitdi a rallying point for tlie nation. The 
Htdgians were fortunate, too, in their ecck?- 
siastical U‘iuiers- the Hisho])s of Namur and 
Li(''ge, and the Cardinal Archbishop of Malines 
-men stnuig in personal character and strong 
by tlieir position as dignitaries of an inter- 
national C'liiin'h. to which more than half the 
populati<ui of Uerinany and Austria-Hungary, 
and many gn‘at neutral jieoples, belonged. 
'Fhen* were also private corporations, like the' 
Antwerp (Chamber of,C^ommeree, whicli could 
k«x*p wattrh on the economic condition of the 
country, though tht*y could not n^tric've the 
ruin whifdi the invasion had caus(»d, and which 
the occupation w.is to complete. And, lastly, 
therc^ was the great body of workers in the 
industrial towns, who had bwn unable to 
emigrate wholesale like the ]wople of other 
classes, and had net l)oen inobilizt^d in the 
Army, Ix^causo only a small |>ercentago of 
the able-bodied had been conscripted in 
Belgium before the new military law of 191. 'I, 
while the invasion had spread too rapidly for 
jAie raising of volunteers. 

These wore the chief elements of Belgian 



nationality that remained in the (u-cupird 
territory, and iipeii which th^rimin rule, as 
opposed to the* men* t(*rrorisin of the invading 
Army Commands, was now imposed. The 
eountry in Cc'nnan hands was* di\yd<*d into ^ 
three zoiM's. I'hc “/one of /Iperations,” in 
whieh tho tn-nehes lay and the fighting went 
on, was i*ompletely under martial law. but it 
wivs only a tew miles broad. Behind it lay, 
the “ Ktap|H*n-Zone,“ or /one of Depots and 
Lines of Coinmiihic ation, on which the fighting 
line was based. This zone was also governed 
by the military authorities, but their govern- 
ment extended to civil functions, and the 
Belgian local authorities were allowt'd to 
subsist. The Ktap{M*n-Zone covered of 
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FIELD-MARSHAL VON DER GOLTZ. 
First German Governor-General in BelKtum. 


West and EuJit Flanders. Lastly there was 
the “ Zone of Ocjcupation,” extending ov(*r 
the rest of the territory, and this was given 


a serni -civil German administration imder a 
Governor-General at Brussels. 

In the Hague Convention of 1907 concerning 
the Laws and Customs of War on#Land, the 
limits of “ Military Authority over the Territory 
of the Hostile State *’ are partially defined. 
“The authority of the power of the State 
having piissed de fa-c4o into the hands of the 
Occupant,” it is laid down in Article 43, “ the 
latter shall do all in his power to restore, and 
ensure as far as possible, public order and safety, 
rt^8j>ecting at the same time, unless absolutely 
prevented, the laws in force in the country.” 
By Article 45, “ It is forbidden to force the 
inhabitants of occupied territory to. swear 
allegiance to the hostile Power.” This Con- 
vention had been ratified by Germany, and in 
administering her “ Zone of Occupation ” in 
Belgium she was under obligation to abide by it. 

For their first Governor- General in Belgium, 
the German Government selected F'ield-Mar- 
slial Baron von dor Goltz I^asha, a soldier who 
had made his reputation in Turkey. He was 
appointed as early as August 26, and on Sep- 
tember 5 he announced himself in a proclama- 
tion to the Belgians : 

His Majenty the Emperor of (Germany, after the* 
oeciipatioii of the greater part of Belgian territory, Iuim 
deigiied to nominate mo an Governor-General in Bel- 
gium. . . . 
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ii|j()ii ('a\allaz/a and the Pajs^^o di Rolle, and 
ivsulted in tlx' occupation of positions on th(‘ 
uortlicrn slopes of (’iina di Hocclu' and th(‘ 
-out liern slo|)(‘s of Mont(‘ Allochet . 

'Fhe enemy liad Ik'cu reiidt'red thoroughly 
nervous by this swift stroke, which Iiad stnpj)e(l 
,,tf a. piece of their flank armour. 1'hey hastily' 
iiansfcrn'd to tlie Va.l 'Travignolo a considerabh' 
h(,(lv' of troops which tli(‘y would c<‘rtainly have 
pn‘ferred to em])loy elsewlu're. aral made re 
|)rat(‘d attcMupts to n^capt un* t laar lost positions, 
i'lu'V brought up fresh guns and us(‘fl them \ ery 
ire('l\', but with no !*«'sult. The Italians held 
lirmly to their gains, and |)re|)a.re<l a fresh 
inoviMueut fa.rtir‘r west. ( Jnait diflieult i«‘s of 
I ra-nspori wer*- faced and n\'(‘reom(‘. aial !)> 
August -II the Italians were assa,iling the rock\' 
hatlleuK'uts of the Kassa Al|)s at thn'c Iresh 
points. 'rh(‘\ s(M/,i'd two outlying |)eaks below 
Cima <li ( ece Hills '2:\r^A and liUal, one at I he 
iM'ad of th(> \’al Fossernica , t he ot her a.bo\v t he 
\al/a.uea, and stormed a liia' of Austrian 
entrenchments on the low(‘r slopes of Fauriol 
(S,l8b le('t), the hug(5 rocky pyramid t liat staials 
nbove tlu^ \'al biafl/pper \’aiioi)and lo«»ks across 
at Predaz/o an.l (^ivah's •. d’h(‘ <*apture of th(' 

p,*a.ks Ih'Iow ( 'inai di ( 'ece si'rved the. purpose 
<»f till' moxement in this sector, which was to 
ivlitwe the l(‘ft flank of the troops mi ('oll>ru-on. 
riu^ real ait tack was on ('aiuriol. In three daiys 
t h(' AustriiUis w(Te eh'ared out of their I'ntrefich- 
ments on the wooded lower slo|)es, aial the 
Al|)ini iirepared to attaick the precipitous rocks 
that rise above. 'I’lie eniMuy op|)osed ai stub- 
born resistance, but nothing can stop the Alpmi 
l,ut wire, and l>y August 28 ( \mriol had fallen. 
.\i^xt daiy they exti-ndiMl their hold on the riilge 
amd i>re|aired to naot the counter-attacks 
the Austrians, who were hurrying up reinforce- 
ments. During the w hoh^ of the tirst week ot 
Se])tember the Austriauis tried very laird to 
regain ('auriol ; but the Aljiini were immovable, 
iuid by the middle of the month t hey were on the 
otfensivi' again, ddiey fought tluar way slow l> 
ailong th(‘ rocky precipices north-east of (’auriol. 
On Septemlier 15 tliey had a stiff fight for one 
dinicult |)osition, but they <*ould not be with- 
stood. TUv Ti roles jiujcr f^ced them 

fought bravely till most of them were killed. 
A hundriMl siirvivors surnaidered. Still the 
Alpini pushed on : on September 23 they .stormed 
the |)eak of Cardinal (8,050 feet) that lies mid- 
way betwei'ii C'auriol and t'ima Busa Alta, and 
a little later they took tla' first peak of Busa 
Alta. 


All through Oetolna’ this extraordinary 
fighting continued. 'The Austrians had gradu- 
ally filled th(^ \'al Ki(Mnme and the \’al 'I’ravig- 
nolo with t r’oo[)s aial guns. I he\" were elearl\ 
anxious, and th<‘y maile many attempts to drive 
the Italians off t h(‘ jn-aks they had won. 'I’layv 
brought up a. great (piantity of artilh'ry to 
sujiport their infantry attacks, luit to no 
[)ur|)<»se. On the (‘ontrary, the Italians ex 
t(‘nded their gains, taking a si'cond jieak on 
Colbricon, south-wi'st of tlu' ('ima, aial ri'sisting 
evray attem]>t to iceaptnre tlu' position. On 
October 3 and 1 the Austrians attackisl in foice 
but were r<‘pul.s« d with laaivy loss, alter taking 
oia' advanceil trench. 'The October fighting on 
Collirii'on has a, partii ular intiavst ow ing to t he 
fact that in this sector t la* phu*e ot tin* Alpini, 
who w(‘re want(‘d elsewhere, had In'cn talnai by 
Ik'rsaglieri, w ho adapted thems«‘lves rernarkaJily 
to this mixfure of warfare and gymnasta*s. it 
is a hallowi'd h'gend that when the Corps ol 
Bersaglieri was fir.'>t f(»rna'd the lawv barnicks 
built for thi'in wi're unprovidril with stairs, .so 
that the men had to reach the u|)per floors by 
ropes. 1'he fact of the h'geial shows a,t least 
tiie spirit of the Ikasaglieri tra.ining, w hii-h is 
an excellent pn‘|)a.rat ion for work such as tliey 
ha<l to do on ( ’(»lbrieon. 

Karly in Oefolx'r it wus hop<‘d that the 
Austrians might be drivon idf t lu^ line of the 
Pitssa Alps b('for«‘ winter siM in. P>ut winter 
came eifrly, fir.st hampering the operations and 
linally im|)osing a compk'te stop. In ot hei 
siotors than this, too, the ('arly wintia* came as 
a great disappointment to tin* Italians, (.enernl 
Cadorna had not given up liopivs ot dealing 
anothiM- blow on the 'rnaitiiio front, though 
after securing his flank he made operations in 
this siM-tor subordinate to th<' offensiM* <‘ast nl 
the l.sonzo. He was still handicapped by a 
shortagi* of heavy artilkay. but certain local 
ofTeirsives. calculat(‘d to stiengthen the eliosen 
line of defence, wen' carefully planned. 'I he 
first of these took place on I’asuliio. or. rather, 
on the mountain mass ot w hi<h Casubio is tin 
highe.st |)oiut. Tasubio it, self had n'sistc'd everv 
(d'fort of th<' Austrians during llnar great 
offensive in May and .bine,* but more ground 
was needed for a satisfactory <lefensive liia'. and 
it was especially important that eertam points 
of vantage, which dominated t h(‘ \ allarsa road, 
should changr' hands, ddn* eia'iny held the 
central ridge that runs northward from rasubm 
and is known as Cosmagnon. ddie ridg<' is w ide, 
♦ Sre IX.. ('linpU r (.’XXXIX. 
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By Mh M ijunty's coriiinund, h civil adniiiiiHtrAtion has 
b»ioii ostablislied under fiiy Govornor-Generalsbip. . . 

Kvery act of hiftit ility on the part of the pupulaiiun 
againnt tlie Gorman Troops, every attempt to disturb 
their oominitnicaiions with Germany, or to embarrass 
or initorrupt tho working of the railways, telegraphs or 
tolophones, will be punished very severely. Any resist* 
anco or revolt against tho (German Administration will 
^ be repressed without mercy. 

it is tho stern necessity of war that punishment for 
hostile acts must strike the innocent as well as the 
guilty. . . . 

Belgian citizens who wish to attend peaceably to their 
business have nothing to fear from tho German troops 


and Decrees for the Occupied Belgian Terri* 
tory.*’ 

The reginrw thus inaugurated was not re- 
assuring. T™ respect for patriotic sentiments 
and the revival of economic life had both* a 
fair sound, but the doctrine that “ the innocent 
must suffer for tho guilty was a direct 
repudiation of tho Hague Convention cited 
above, which provides, in Article 60, that “no 
collective penalty, pecuniary or otherwise, shall 
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and Authoriiios. As far as can bo done, commerce must 
be started again, tho factories set at work, and the 
harvesis gathered in. 

Tho announcement was followed by an 
api)eal : ‘‘Belgian citizens, I ask no one to 
ronouQGO his patriotic sentiinerits. But 1 
expect of you all a reasonable submission and 
an absolutfO obedience to the ortlers of my 
Qovemment.” Then camo a decree : “ Tho 
laws' and decreos issued by tho Governor- 
General for the Occupied Belgian Territory 
will be drawn up in the Gentian language.** 
These doouinents were published together as 
the first number of the Oesetz-und Verordnungs- 
blaU JUr die Okkupierten Qehiete Bdgiena,'' the 
official Oennan title of the “ Bulletin of Laws 


Iw^ inflicted on the population on account of 
the acts of individuals for which it cannot he 
regardeil as collectively responsible.” And 
while emphasis was laid on the Governor- 
General’s intention to police the country in 
the interests of tho German Army, nothing* was 
said about ” respecting the laws in force in 
the country ” or ” defraying tlie exp<mses of 
the administration of tho occupied territory 
to the samo extent as the National Govern- 
ment,” w^hich wore tho duties of the Occupying 
Pow’er under tho Haguo Convention of 1907 
by the Articles defining its authority (Articles 
43 and' 48). 

The expenses of administration were })ro- 
vided for later, by a decree of NovembcT 12, 

*131-2 
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I>iit oil (lie wost it ilrops |ir('clpitoiiHly anil tlio 
Aiislrian trcnclics ran along the top of tlio 
.•lift's. 

In tlio aftornooii of Octolier !» Ilio Italians 
attaokoil from bolow tlu' . ■lift's al.m.i tl.o 
\ allarsa and from tho ridges to ( he south. 'I'he 
artillery laul pre,,are.l the way l,y a M.ry I.eaxy 
homhardment along th.. whole laa.v.s.;/' as far a!s 
Col 8anto, and the enemy were pn/.zled to know 
where the real attack was coming. Tl.eir 
trenela-s on the edge „f ( Vrsmagnon fell rpiiekly, 
and the Italians gained a f..oting on I la. dreary 
rolling snrfaei- of the hr..ad ridg.-. || was a 
strange battle. The whole ]>asnl,i,. mass was 
l.atbe.l in brilliant snnshine, bnt tia. valleys 
Mere tilled with a thick mist uhieh ent ol'f th.. 
"'onniain from all the «'orld beloM-. Dnring 
Ilia, I atternoon, an.I 1 hronghont the clear moon- 
lit night t hat follow.Ml, t la- .Vlpim' an.I M..r.saglieri 
piislaal slowly f.-rMar.l, m.-eting and ov.-re.iming 
I be reinfoivi.m.nts whi.l, the .Austrians had 
hastily .li'.spatch...!. Jty th,> en.l of t ho .lay they 
bad el.'ar.'.l a m i.le stretch of mo.mtam |)latean. 
10 s<(nare miles in .•xt.ml. an.I the next .lay 
Ih.-y ,i.Ivane..,| t.. tl.e foot of th.i p.-ak known as 
.'bait e Ihate. on t la- fart best e.lgo <,f ( ’...smagnon. 

I he A.istnans still ehmg des|)eral.'ly to their 
lines on the north an.I .-ast of the ]>a.snbio 
.system, but I la* Italians had gaine.l tho .snaco 


they required and free.1 10 milos of tlio Vallarsa 
road from direct oh.servation. 

I ho lott oi tho Kalian lino hotwoon fh(' 
Adij^i* and t la^ l^rcaita- wa.s greatly stron'^thonod 
hy this .snocossful stroke* and it was fla* 
intention of th(i Oo)iiH ndo S k / tritfio to <*a.rry 
c)ut a similar bnt more' extensive opc^ration 
on the right of the line, in the Setl(‘ Comuni. 
Kvery ]a’eparation was made, l>nt th(* snow 
eanie early and paralysed all moviment. 
hven if it ha.d been possil)le for the infantry to 
move, artillery ])reparation would ha\e b(‘en 
larg(*ly ineffeetive. '^Phe d(‘(*p snow ])rot(H*ted 
the (‘uemy trenelies and (aitjuigle.nents, a.n<l 
t^xperimf'nt s showed that a great ]iro})ort ion 
oi shells did not bin*st. Uere, as on the (iirso, 
t Im weather prevaaited o|)erations \\ hieh would 
ec'rtainly have borne useful fruit. 

it would be dilTieult to over-e<tijna.te tho 
iner(‘as(‘ iji Italian military strength from May, 
1915, to the end of 19K». When Italy took 
tht‘ field against Austria she was still only 
ha. f prepared. A great many gaps had lieen 
tilled during the period of neutrality, but in 
the ])rime requirement of modern war, heavy 
artillery, theriA wiis a v^ery grave defieieney. 
Her power of manufacturing war materi.al 
was far from equal to the demands made upon 
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in 'which it was announced that the existing 
taxes would continue to be levied, and that 
the administration would bo paid for from the 
proceeds, as the Hague Convention proscribes. 
X decree of December 23 confirmed this 
expressly for the year 1916, though its correct- 
ness was marred by a supplementary decree 
of January 16, 1916, in which “German 
nationals, and nationals of States not at war 
with Gennany,” were granted special facilities 
for the payment of communal, provincial or 
public taxes duo from them in the OccupitHl 


Executive Acte with which a German public authority, 
or a pereon of Qennan nationality whose acts boar a 
public character, has been empowered or has empowered 
others, can be applied in Belgiiiih if they are legalized by 
the chief of the (civil) administration attached to the 
Governor-General. • 

By this decree Belgium was incorporated 
legislatively in the German Empire as imcon- 
ditioiially as it would have been by formal 
annexation. But this was the work of von 
Bissing, who succeeded von der Goltz at the « 
beginning of December, 1914. Von Bissing’s 
first act was to dt?fiiie his position, which hit-’ * 
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Territory, or even the partial or total remission 
of the same.** But “ the laws in force in the 
country ** were never acknowledged as binding 
by the Occuuying Authorities. From Novem- 
ber 8 onwards, for. instance, the Belgian law 
making Greenwich time legal time in Belgium 
was set aside, and German time substituted for 
it, by a regulation of von Liittwitz, the Military 
Governor of Brussels. This petty illegality, 
involving notlgng worse than a confusion in 
the registration of births and deaths, was 
symptomatic of the German attitude, and the 
Govenior-Gk»neral usurped a legislative licence 
in the territory within his zone, which cul- 
minated, in the decree of June 16, 1915 : 


predecessor had never cleared up afU'r his 
inaugural proclamation, in a decree dated 
December 3 ; 

DECKKK 

Abrogating the (Belgian) law of Atig. 4, 1914, on llie 
ilolegation of powerM in the contingency of an invasion 
of the national territory, and regulating tlio exercise of 
the pwwers which ))elong to tlie Provincial Governors 
»md to the King of tho BolgianM, in virtue of the laws 
on the administration of the Provipcea and Comimii.es. 

Art. 1. — Tho law of Aug. 4 is abrogated. • 

Art. 2. -All powers belonging to tho Provincial 
GoveriiorH am exerciHtMl by the Military Governors of 
t he German Empire. The presidents of the civil govern- 
ment attached to the (military) Governors deal, in their 
name, with the current business of provincial adminis- 
tration, and are responsible for the business of the 
Standing Committees (of the Provincial Councils) and 
for presiding over them. The powers belonging to tho 


( 
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U, and in Italy, an elnewhore, it took time, 
first to realize the necessities and then to 
organize the industry for their supply. By the 
end of 1910 4(58,940 workers were engaged in 
the manufacture of munitions, and of these 
72,324 were women. Tliere were (>() principal 
military factories and 932 auxiliary factories, 
uhich between them covered every kind of 
war work, besides 1,181 smaller establishments 
for the making of shells exclusively. 'Phe 
production of heavy guns in suflieieiit quantity 
was still beyond Italy's powers, but in tlie (‘aso 
of certain other war material she was able event- 
ually to produce a surplus. As the idea of 
the “ Single Front ” gained ground among tlie 
Allies and their manufacturing resources de- 
veloped, certain of Italy’s (leticiencies were 
niad«* good from outside, and in return she was 
able to assist the common cause by inen^asing 
her production of other materials beyond her 
own recfuirements 

By the end of 191 (> tlie Italian Army was 
iucom|)arably better ccpiipped than it had 
b(‘en a year earlier, and Italy’s powers of 
production were still increasing. It was not 
only in equipment, hovNover, that the Army 
had progress(‘d. It had gained technique, and 




SUMMIT OF PASUBIO. 

it had gained confidence. Long months of 
wai- liad tempered t h(* raw metal and w t‘ll- 
earned \ictory had put an edge to the 
steel. 

During the winter of 1915-1(> the Italian 
(iov’CTimuait had c*ome in for a good <l(*al of 
criticism, both in Italy and in the Allit'd 
eountri('s, on the ground that. Italians were 
taking no part in the tardy attempt of the 
Entente Powers to r(‘i)air the di|)lomatic 
muddle in the Balkans by militaiy effort. 
The plain fact is that Italy was not y«'t ready, 
from a military point of \ iew, to indulge 
in the luxury of scalding more than oiu' ptiil 
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Kinfir of the Belgians are exercised by me, in my capacity 
fw Imperial Govemor-Gieneral. 

Art» 8.-^Tho resolution.*.* passed, since the law of 
Aug. 4 came into force, by the branding Committees and 
Provinoial and Communal Councils, will only bo valid 
if they are ratified, retrospectively, by the authorities 
designated in Art. 2, in so far as those decisions would 
have had to be ratified by the Provincial Governors or 
by the King. 

Baiion von Bissino, 

Governor-General in Helffium, 

Brussels, Dec. 3, 1014. 

The Nubstitutiori of German for Belgian 
Authority in the occupied territory was pro- 
cleSuned still more emphatically in a decree of 
January 4. 1915 : 

You are reminded that in the parts of Belgium sitbjecf. 
to German govornmont, as from the day when tliiH 
govommtmt was established, only the regulations of tlu^ 
(lovornar-Gonoral and his suhordinates have the force 
of law. 

• No decrees which the King of the Belgians aiul tin* 
Belgian Ministers of State have issued since this date, 
or may issue hereafter, have any binding forct? wiiliin the 
doinain of German govornmont in Belgium. 1 am 
determined to seoiiro, by every moans at my disposal, 
that tho powers of government shall bo exercised exclu- 
sively by the Gorman authorities cstabli.shed in Belgium. 
I expect Belgian officials, in the true interests of their 
ooiintry, not to refuse to continue their services, esjaM'inlly 
ns r shall not require of them any services in the direct 
iiiten«sts of t he German Army. . . . 

Tho concluding pledge wan falsified in the 
ewent, and the respect for the Hague Con- 
v(*ntion which it intimated was indeed incon- 
sistent with the re.st of tho decree. In claiming 
to mpplani tho lawful government of the 
country instead of to represent it, von Bissiiig 
was contradicting tho whole spirit in which the 



GENERAL VON BISSINO, 

Appointed German Governor-General in BeUlum, 
December, 1914. 

Convention was framed ; the' military element 
in his administration, dominant from the 
}x>ginning, was bound to oust the civil more 
and more, and Gorman authority in Belgiimi 
resolved itself into terrorism by “ Special 
Military Tribunals.” These tribunals were 
introduced with sinister regularity as tho 
siuiction of tne administrativo decrees. Con- 
demnation “by a Military Tribunal” or 
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par/uet of h('r troops on to foivign soil.* It 
was constantly urged ])y her (*ritics, witli 
perfect justice', that slie liad great reserves of 
men. Jt was ee)nstantly forgotten that modern 
ariui(‘s or ex|)(‘ditionary forces an' not made of 
men alone. Tlie fighting hi'tween the Aelige’i 
and tlie IJrenta sJiowe'd liow' right Italy laid 
b(*en in refusing to weaken h(‘r capaciiy for 



MINAUEr, NFAK VAI.ONA, OGCUPIHD 
HY ITALIAN TROOPS. 


defending lu*r own frontiers at a time wlaai h(T 
resources in ^^ar material were se> Jimite<|. 
Her h('sitation to cooperate in the Balkans 
was natural and right, and was fully justified 
by time. Wlien lier frontiers were secured, 
and General Cadorna had made adecpiate 
preparation for the offensivi^ on the Tsonzo. 
there was no more hesitation. During the • 
month of August the Italia^ coniinander in 

♦ A strong Italian force \vrt> entrenched in the Valona 
region. 


thi^ Valona zone pushed southward, occupying 
Port Palermo and the coa.st strip by Kimara, 
and preparations were made 'to extend the 
Italian occupation to the whole of Southern 
Albania. On August 23 a strong Italian 
forc(' arrived at Salonika under the command 
of General Pettitti, an officer who had gi'eatly 
distinguished himself at a very critical period 
ot th(; Austrian offensive. A [lortion of this 
force was detailed to strengtlu'n the defensi\(‘ 
line that ran from the Vardar to the Struma, 
whiles another detachment formed jiart of th(‘ 
Allied Army which advanced Ufion Monastir. 
Nor was this the limit of Italian coopia-ation 
in the Balkans. At dawn on Octobi'r 2 an 
(‘xpeditionary force ariived at Sante Quaranfa 
and was swiftly disembarked. On the same 
day a, <s»lumn marched southw ard from Tepi'leni 
on the Wiyusa and occupied Argyrokast lo, 
niul on the following day connexion was 
(‘stablisiK'd bi'tween the two forces. On 
October 2r) it was announced that the Italian 
lord's in Albania had come in toucli with 
the left wing of the Allied advance from 
Salonika. 

Th(' part icijiat ion of Italy in Salonika 
expislition was in itself an answer to (‘crtain 
ba.sty, if natural, criticisms. 3'he real cause 
which inspiri'd all such criticism was remo\'ed 
on August 27 when Italy formally declared 
war on Germany. In Ghajiter ('XXXIX. 
it was bri(>fly indicated how^ the' a.bs(>nee of 
sue h a di'claration laid led to uneasini'ss arid 
uneiTtainty in the ])ublic opinion of Italy and 
Italy s Allies, an<l how tliis absence gave risi^ 
to much groundless gossip. It was e\ ident 
to all who were in touch with the situation that 
a formal declaration of hostilitie.s was inevitable, 
and was only a (|uestiou of time and oppor- 
tunity. Italy had long ago given adeipiate 
plt'dgr's of h-r solidarity wit h the other members 
ol the Entente, by her adhesion to the Pact 
of London, and by her participation in the 
Economic ('onference at Paris, ( lerman troops 
and German sailors had taken part in military 
operations against Italy. A state of war 
existed in everything but name. 

Undcaibtedly the Salandra Government 
wished the formal declaration to come from 
(^ermany, but Germany still hoped something 
from her friends in Italian political circles, and 
she saw' clearly that the apparently ambiguous 
position was a cause of uncertainty in Italy, 
and of some susp’^uon in the public o])inion of 
Italy s Allies. The atmosphere of doubt was 
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PROCLAMATION 

raoordind the shooting of about a hundred persons 
at Andenne for an alleged traitorous attack on 
German troops. 

“ acoordiiig to Martial Law ** was held over the 
Belgians* heads for beuig in posseasion of 
carrier pigeons after Sept<^mber 16 (Proelania- 


tion of Soptenilw 13, 1014^ ; infringing the 
German military censorship (Decree of Octo- 
ber 13) ; evading tlie German supervision over 
Belgian branches of banks }>elonging to 
countries at war with Germany (November 26) ; 
dissuading their fellow-citizens from working 
for the German authorities (this offence, by a 
deerf'o of November 19, was within the Military 
Tribunals* exclusive competence) ; issuing 
bank notes — “ the attempt ** being “ punish- 
able in itself ** (December 22) ; infringing tlie- - 
abrogation of the — right of assembly (Janu- 
ary 17, 1916) ; buying French paper or specit* 
above its uominai price (May 22) ; wearing. 
“ oven in an unprovocative manner,** the 
colours of Belgium or any other country at war 
with Germany or her Allies (June 0). 

The last -mentioned prohibition shows^ the 
“ Police State ** erected by Germany on the 
ruins of Belgian democracy in its naked un- 
lovoliness. Apart from its inconceivable trivi- 
ality, it was a breach of von der Goltz*s under- 
taking that ‘*no one should be asked to re- 
nounce his patriotic sentiments.** But tlu* 
t 3 n:aimy struck deeper than this. In Novem- 
ber, 1914, the following was posted up, in 
German, French, and Flemish, in the streets of 
Brussels 

NOTICE 

Oil Oct. 28, lUli, a legally conHlituted Military 
Tribunal pronounced tho following MeuteiiceH : 

I. Tho polico-coiiHtablo De Ryckeuk was condemned 
for having, in tin? legal oxerewe of hi« iliitii s, at racked an 
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nil to Germany’s advantage, and it may be 
j)resumed that she had no int(nit ion of altering 
the situation unless and until the prospect of 
an important military success against Italy 
should outweigh the benefits she gained from 
the abs(*nce of open war. As the Italian 
(toverniiK^it realized tliat (lermany was dis- 
inclined to declare war, it took various ste|)s to 
widen the rupture caused by the breach of 
diplomatic relations. Some of thes(‘ have been 
already indicated. Others were tlic provisions 
i\liich definitely forbad(* any kind of com- 
nn^rcial traffic, direct or indircH't, with (lermany 
Meanwhile (lermany was pre\'ciiting the de- 
])arture of Italian subjeets, and in many cases 
treating t hose subj('cts as eiuMuies. and in \ i(‘w 
of this fact the Salandra (loxt'rnment dcaiounced 
the agret'UKMit of May 21, IfHo.* The Roselli 
(lf)V'erKm(>nt w(‘ut farth(‘r, and on duly 19, 
191 (), a. deeree was issia^d })n)vdding that th<? 
dispositions with regard to Austrian subji'cts 
laid down in |)revious decrees should be ex- 
t(‘n(l(‘d to ‘Mhe subjeets of all enemy States 
or of States allii'd with enemy States.'’ On 
July 27 lhi> Stefajii Agency published a long 
cormfuniique showing tlu*- various ])oints of 
friction which had arisen. Tliis cotiDnnnlque 
was nominally in answer to a publication by the 
VV’oirf Bureau which had accused Italy of 
ilh‘gal acts, but it was actually a fona-ast of 
* See* \'ol. IX., rjhaptor (’NX.XIX., [). 111. 


the inevitable step. That step was d(‘lave(l 
another month, but on .August 27 t he following 
formal declaration of war was sent through the 
Swiss (lov'emnnait. 

“Acts of hostility by the rierman tloxern- 
ment towards Italy follow on(‘ another with 
increasing fre<[ueney. It suflices to mention 
the repeated su])ply of arms and instruments 
of land and s«*a. w ail'an' by ({(‘rinany to Austria.- 
Ifungary aiul tJie unintermpti'd |)articipation 
of (lermari oflicers and soldiers and sailors in 
th(' different operations of war dir(>cted against^ 
Italy. It is only thanks to th(‘ assist anee 
which lias thus laxishly been b<‘stoxved 
by (Jcrmaiiy in the most xjirious xvays 
that Austria- 11 inugary has recently been able 
to concent rat' against Italy her greatest 
rjfort. 

“ It is nec('ssary to raid : 

“ I. J’he surrender to our inemy by th(^ 
(hTinan ({overnmeid of Italian prisoners xvho 
had escap('(l from Austro-Hungarian coiaa-n 
(ration ^*ami)s and had taken refuge in (lerinan 
territory. 

“2. The inx’itation addr(‘ss(‘d to credit 
establishm(>nts and ( lerman bankers at the 
initiatix'c of th(‘ Alinistry for Foreign .Affairs to 
consider all Italian sul)jec*ts as ali(‘u enemi(‘s, 
and to i)ostpone all paymt'iits xvhich might be 
due to th(‘m. 

“3. Tke susjX'iision of t h(> payment to 
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aiithorisod agont of tho German AuthoritieH ; for liavinjy; 
in* two iriMtancoH intentionr|ly iiiflieted bodily injury, 
with tho aid of other persons ; foiP having in one iristanee 
procured the osoapo of a prisoner ; and for having 
attacked a Oercnan soldier ; to 

KrvE Years’ Imimiisonmknt. 

2. The poliue-constablo SrsauKHs was condemned for 
having, in the legal oxerciso of his duties, attacked an 
authorized agent of the German Authorities ; for having 
intuitional ly inflicted bodily injury on this German 
agent ; and for having procured the escape of a prisoner 
(all these oitencos constituting one charge) ; to 
'I'HRKE YkAHh’ I.VfPHrHON.MKNT. 

T \|0 verdicts wore confirmed on Oct. 31, 1914, by the 
( lOVornftr-Giuieral Baron von dcr Golt*. 


'rhis Gerniaii police government in Belgium 
stands convicted of three main abuges on a 
geiM'ral view ; — 

(i.) Its decrees, which often involved ques- 
tions of life and death for those subject to 
them, were not properly accessible to the 
Belgian public. Only a fc‘w were placarded 
in the .stn^ete ; the majority, including all 
tliost^ of luon? eomplic;afed contents, were 
mc^rely published in the Oovernor-Oenerars 
“ Official Bullet in of r.,aws and Decrees,*’ 



GERMAN DEFENCES AT THE PALAIS DE JUSTICE. BRUSSELS. 


'I’lic City of Brussels, rmt including its suburbs, has 
boon puiiiKhed for tho assault committotl by its police- 
constable 1)K liYCKKiiR up«Mi a German sohlior by au 
additional war <*(mtribiitiou uf 

Five Mii.t.ion Francs. 

. Baron von l.rTTWrr/, flvHtmt , 

tJovenmr oj Hru/iMrh. 

BriiHsclH, Nov. 1, 1914. 

The Genuan agent whose misadventure the 
Military Tribunal and the Military Governor 
of Brussels* so royally redressed, was one of 
those “ police out of uniform ” or spies in ])lain 
clothes wht»se business was to sweep the 
unwary into tho Tribimars not. It is sufficient 
to say that there w'ero oven more of them in 
Belgium after tho Gorman occupation than there 
were before the w^ar, and that the stnwts, 
•cafes, and trams were picket-etl by them as 
ubiquitously as in Germany itself. 


which hiwl only a limited and official circula- 
tion, and even in this the exhaustive piihliea- 
tion of them seems only to have been pro- 
vided for by a decree of December 2.‘L when 
tho German Administration had been four 
months in activity. The definitive textft mor«'- 
over, wiis drafted in Gennan, so that in cases «»f 
doiibtful phrasing the Belgians hnil to interpret 
a language not their own. 

(ii.) Both offences and penalties wc'ro de- 
fined with a quite inequitable latitude. On 
September 17, 1914, for instance, the (Ibvcrnor- 
Gerieral gav^e notice that “ anyone approach- 
ing German troops or atlvaneed posts in such ti 
miy as to present the appenrance of spying 
upon them, will be shut summarily.” This 
was practically a licence to any German t)ftiA‘r, 





ITALIANS AT SALONIKA. 


Italian woikna'ii of {X'lisiojis rlno (<» tlu‘in in 
accordance* uilli the fonual disposition'; of 
(jorman law. 

“Theses art* all facts wliich rt*\ca.l the real 
ft'clings, S3’st(*iiiat ically hostile, w hich the 
Imp(*rial (Jov«*rnii:t’Mt (•h(*rish(‘s with regard to 
Italy. SiK'h a statt* of affairs could not liiialiv' 
)>(• toleratod l)y the Koyal ( JovtTnmont, sinct* 
it aggravates, exclusivt'ly to tin* detriment t^f 
Italy, the dc<*p contrast hotween tht* situation 
dv facto arel the situation da jure wliieh has 
alrt*ady resulted from tli;* fart of tlie allianct? of 
Italy and (lf*rma.ny witli two grou[)s t>f powers 
id war with one anotht‘r. 


“For the above-mentioned reasons the* 
Italian Government declares, in the name of 
the King, that Italy will consider herself, as 
from August 28, m a state of war with 
Germany, and requests the Swiss Federal 
(JovernuK'nt to convey the above communi- 
cation to tlie knowledge of the Imperial 
Go\«*rnment.” 

'I’he use of the expressions da facto and da jure 
practically sums up the situation. There was 
no real change. Neither Italy nor Germany 
had a new eru'iny, but the ground was finally 
cleared from certain inisiuiderstandings and 
mameuvrt's. 
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however subordinate, to slioot without in- 
vostigatiosi any Belgian civilian who crossed 
the path of the unit under his coiniuand. In 
tho prescription of penalties, “ a heavy fine,’* 
“a prolonged imprisonment,” “penalties of 
im|»risonment,” or ev'en “ seven' penalties ” 
without furtlier specification, were at least as 


put into practice. Thu following aro thrcp 
proclamations by von der Goltz him- 

self : — 

(a) It liiiH liiippened rovenily, in regionR not actually 
under occupation by Gorman troopn oither in weak 
di'iaohinonts or in force, that supply-columns and 
patrols have boiMi ambuscadotl by tho inhabitants. I 
draw tho attontioii of tho public to the fact that a list 



TEACHING BELGIAN CHILDREN GERMAN SONGS. 


common formulas as tho exact tenn of im- 
[)ri8onnient and the exact amount of fiiif*, 
which modtfrn legislation is always scrupulous 
in defining. Mven the mode of trial was oftcui 
no more explicit than “according to ^lartial 
law' ” or “ by the laws of War.” In other 
(;)iscs tho “ Military Tribunals ” were expressly 
mentioned ; but though every Belgian in the 
occupied territory was funttely aware of their 
existence, their constitution and procedure 
were never iiuule public by th»? (Jovernor- 
General by w’hom they were afipointed, so 
that the “ legally constituted ” tribunal, wdiicb 
imposed eight years imprisonment and five 
million irancs fine, according to the proclama- 
tion cited above, was really an arbitrary body 
working, behind closed doors, upon victims ov«?r 
whom it had iR) title but force to jurisdiction, 
like the German “ Wehiiigerichte ” of the 
Middle Ages. 

(iii.) The punishment of the innocent for 
the guilty, forbidden by Article 50 of the 
Hague Convention of 1907, concerning the 
I^ws and Customs of War on Land, but 
threatened by von der Goltz in his inaugural 
proflarnation of September 2, was regularly 


liaR beori kt^pt of towns and commuiu's in tbo iHMKbboiir 
liood of whiob sucli attacks buvi? taken plticc, and that 
they must be prepared for punishincMU as soon as German 
troops (•ume within reach of them. 

Hauon vtjN r>i:n Gm.r/.. t'if'ld’Marfthfit, 

( ruvrrnor-itcneral of liv,bjium» 

Brussels, September 2.'), 1914. 

(6) On the evening of Septcunber 25, tho railway -track 
and telegraph-wires Vero destroyed on tho lino Lovon- 
joul-Vertryek. In eonsequenee, the two places named 
were calleil to acs'ount on the morning of .Septtunher 3(h 
and had to gi\i; hostages. In future, the jilaees nearest 
the spot where such aets have oceiirred - whether they 
are parties to them or not- w'ill be punished without 
pity. To this end, hostages have been taktui from all 
places near railways tbroatc'nod by sueh attacks, and at 
the first attempt to destroy railway, telegraph or tele- 
phono lifios, they will ifninodiately bo shot. Moreivor, 
all troops guarding railwayfl have boon ordered to shoot 
every(»no approaching railway t telegraph or tdsohone 
lineji in a swipiciouM manner, 

Baron von drh Goltz, Fidd-Marshal, 

(Sovernor •General in Jielgium. 

BrusselH, ( letober 1 , 1 9 1 4. • 

(c) A generalisation of (6), dated Brussels. 
October 5, declaring that tho places Mected 
“will be punished without pity, no matter 
whether they are guilty of these aets or not,** 
and that the hostages taken “will iinine- 
diateiy be shot at tho first attempt at tho 
destruction ” of the objects ofore-metjitioned.* 

It may be added that these raids on Gonnan 



CHAPTER CI.XXV. 


THE BATTLE OF THE SOMME (V.). 


i HK UHiTisH Atta.'k „n 1.-, T,.E “ Tanks • jn ArnoN -(;a.>t. hk ,.k Co.mu k. ttk 

MAKr,m...c„ ANH F.KKS Thk N„u- ZKAr.ANn.n,s-T„K Huakos -T„k CANAn.ANs S.u J), 

Ba,u s Mctoiiy^Imi-oktant Fkkn. h Hains-Thk lUrrEK of SKi-noMB.,;,. 2.V Faki, of Com.ufs 
-BumsH IN jHiFrvAi. -Kksults ok the Battle to En„ of Septembeh (Ierman Fosses. 


O X tho morning of Soptombor 15. 101(1, 
tlio Brit ish t roops nttackod the (lor* 
mans along the line extending from 
Bouleaux Wood, between Cnillemoiit 
and Combles, to the north of the AIIxtI- 
Baj)aum(; rofid— or., a distanee of some six 
mil(‘s. 

1 h(> gi’onnd o\'('r wliieh the h’gliting took 
jdaee was generally undulating on the south 
sidti of the watershed extending from Bouleaux 
Wood through Delville ^Vood and High W ood 
to Thiepval. To the east of Bcmleaux Wood 
the ground sloped down with some sluiriaiess 
to the valley in whieh was Combh's. This 
valley divides into tw'o horns, one going north- 
west and upwards to the west of Morwil, the 
other north-east rising up U) Sailly-Seilhsel. 
Morval was on a prolongation of (he J)(*lville 
Wood-Binehy ridge and somewhat })elow it. 
North of the main backbone the ground slop(‘d 
down more gently. • The villages which dotted 
the battlefield were strongly dchaukul and had 
h(H n larg(‘ly sheltered from view by trees till 
the British bombardment swepl these* away 
and pounded the villages themselves into 
mere masses of ruins.. Still the trenches round 
them afforded some cover, and although any 
prot(?ction near the surface laid been largely 
destroyed, St tnicient w’as left, combined with the 
deeper dug-outs, to shelter the garrisons until 
they had to resist the near approach of the 
British troops. 

Everywhere the attack was succe.ssful ; the 
first and second Cemian lines were captured 
Vol. XI — Part 138. 277 


an<l, tdong a good part of tla‘ir position, even the 
t bird line w as jderced. The dt'plh of the British 
in-l)urst, \M.rying in places, measured on an 
avcrag(i Irom one to two mik's, and included 
(V)urcelette, Martiiipuicli, High Wood, Flers, 
and a large portion of Jknjleaux Wood. 
Thus (he British now stood rm the high 
groiind extending through Bouleaux Wood and 
AArartiniaiich. nearly to ^riiiepval. Many, ,too 
were the trojdiies gained. Prisoueis to t la* 
numh(*r of over 2,300 were gathered in, includ- 
ing (>5 onicers^of whom no h‘ss than six wen^ 
hattalioii commanders, a sunr proof (hat th(^ 
<‘ncmy had h(*eu taken, or had surrond(*rod, in 
large units. 

The bomhanhnent of thetierman position had 
be(*ii going on since early morning on Se[)t ember 
12, and had become highly intense before tho 
infantry were lannciicdto the as.saultat 0.20 a.tn. 
It was a remarkal)le aehievement eveji for tin* 
British artillery, which had done so much goo(i 
and elheient work since it had })ecn adequately 
equipped, d'he duties of «*verv heavy battery 
had bet'll most carefully and exactly worked 
out, its targets v\(*re (k'tined and it knew when 
to switch off oiK^ and switch on to anoth(*r. 
It understood when a barrage was to be carried 
out and wdiat j^oinls behind the t*uemy's line 
were to be expressly dealt with. 

The held battc'ries acted with a brave audacity 
worthy of the liighest jiraise, taking up position 
after position nearer to the enemy as the latter 
was pres.sed back. The forward obser\ing 
ottioers pushed up to the high ground as soon 
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coininunications, for which such ferocious 
collective penalties w’oro prescribed by von dc»r 
Ooltz, were not the work of J3elgian civilians 
in the occupied territory under his govern- 
ment, or of any J3elgian civilians whatsoever, 
Imt of the Belgian Army, whicJi was still 
holding out in Antwerp at these dates, ami 
was performing entirely legitimate iu;ts of war, 
Tho seizure of hostages, moreover, by w’hich 
tlie collective punishment was applied, is not 
only a flagrant injustice in itself, but has been 
condemned as illegal by tlic? modem authori- 
ties on International Law. Yet throughout 
the occupation as w^oll as the invasion of 
I3elgium the Gennans seized hostages without 


of tho administration have tho first liability. 
From the panel submitted to mo I shall 
designate the persons to serve^as hostages from 
mid-day to. mid-day. A hostage, if not •re- 
placed in good time, will bo kept another 
twenty-four hours. After this further period, 
the hostage, if not replaced, incurs the penalty 
of death.” 

These were the general characteristics of 
von dor Goltz's and von Bissing's regime. 
They were the heads of a “ Police -State,’* and 
they revealed the purpose of their government 
in the objects to w’hich they applied themselves, 
and in the organs they created to carry them 
out. 



A GERMAN SCHOOL CLASS IN BELGIUM. 

A typical advertisement of the blessings of German rule. 


scruple, and often inflicted on them the extrcino 
j>enolty for iwts for which from the? nature of 
their position thc'y could not be responsible 
tjK'inselves. 'fhe ehvssic seizure of hostages 
in Belgium was by a certain Major Dieckmann 
in the Comihiine of Grivegnee, a suburb of 
Lii'*gc. In return for “ permitting the houses 
in Grivegnee to be inhalntod by tho persons 
who liv(?d in them formerly,” he demanded 
from the Commune a fianel of hostages to Ix^ 
held by him for twenty-four hours in turn. 
“ Priest-8, burgoiiiiviters and other members 


The first object of fh<* German authorities 
was to pn)cure the return •of the reftigees, 
whose absence not only enibarnvssed them in 
their attempt to carry *>n the government of 
the country whicli they had usurped, but was 
a standing indictment of the barbarity with 
which they had conducted their invasion. 
They wore particularly anxious to get back 
the population of Ant\vcr|i, which had fled en 
manse lu^ross the neighbouring Dutch frontier, 
and had been givtm hospitality by tho people 
of Holland ; and accordingly they let it be 
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Fig. 1 . FRENCH ARM0URF:D CAR WITH MACHINE (,UN. 


iis tli(‘ infantry captured it, and so w(‘re able 
to telcpboue back the dir(‘cti()us in wtucli fire 
was wanted, anid to pass })aek eorreetiojis in 
range and direction wtien needed,* dd»e tin' 
of our guns of (‘V(*ry kin<l was arranged with a 
luatlu'inatical precision marvellous in itself, 
yet necessary, to get the full effect from 

" rill' Poiwiird Ol sci N Ollci^r is an who from 

ail iul\ aiK'i'd position notos tho fall of (he shells from hi- 
tiattery ami telephones liaeU to it. s(» that the Hatterv 
(’omnuimlei may know Imw to eorreet the aim of hia 


niodcrn weaj)()ns. Ttie enemy's artillery uas 
still strong and wt'll workt'd, b\it it was not so 
powerful tts ours, w lticli \^ as soon td)lo to 
doiuimitt* it. 

Before discussing tin? fighting in dtdail it is 
lU'cessary to dcscritte the famous “ Ttinks, " 
wtiich on September 15 made tlieir first appear- 
ance' on the field of Itattle. 

An armoured train had bt'iMi ])i‘oved iistd’ul 
at Alexandria, in 1882, jmd others laid betn 
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Fit. 2. BELGIAN ARMOURED CAR WITH MACHINE GUN. 
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ANTWERP: CIVILIANS COLLECTED FOR DEPORTATION AND THEIR GUARD. 


known, through tho Netherlands Legation at 
Brussels and the Netherlands Consul-General 
at Antwerp, that they intended to restore 
“ normal conditions ” in 13elgiuin, and there- 
f<3re invited the refugees to return. This 
overture was taken up by the local Dutch 
authorities in the frontier districts, who were 
overwhelmed with tho difficulty of providing 
for tho rc?fiige€?s, and believed that tlu*ir return 
would be to the refugees’ own advantage, as it 
would have been if the German intent-ions had 
been sincere. On the advice of their Dutch 
hosts, many of tho rc*fugres iwjcepted tho 
German invitation and returned to their homos. 
Special assurances wore given to memlx^rs of 
tho Belgian Garde Ciintjue. On Octoljer 9, 
the day on which Antwerp ca])itu]at(Hl, Ocwral 
von Bcseler, who commanded the besieging 
army, a.s8ured tho Belgian delegates negotiating 
with him that “^^ivic Guards who had lK?en 
disarmed would not bo treated as prisoners of 
war,” and Lieutenant-General von Schiitz, who 
was appointed German Commandant of Ant- 
werp dn tho same date, pledged hirnsc^lf 
explicitly that “ there was nothing to prevent 
the return of the fnliabitants to their homes. 
None of them w’ould bo molested,” and that 
“members of tho Garde Civique, if they had 
been disanned, could return in complete 
security.” 


On October 10 the same pledge was giv(‘n 
in writing by tho German Military authorit ies 
at Antwerp to General van Terwisga, in com- 
mand of tiu* Dut 'h Armies in the field, with 
the addition that “ the rumour to the c‘ffcct 
that young Belgians would be taken to Gc‘r- 
many was cntir(‘ly without foundation.” But 
tho most solemn pledges of all were given to 
Cardinal Morcier, who, since the Royal Govern 
ment liad retired to Havre, had Ix'come the 
recognized spokesman, in the ocouf)ie<l ter- 
ritory, of tho Bcilgian nation. 

Cardinal Morcier n^'eived from Baron Non 
Iluene, wlio had siice(»cded GimcTal von 
Schiitz as Governor <)f Antwc*rp, a written 
undertaking that “ Young men need have no 
fear of being carried off to Germany, either to 
be enrolk‘d in tho army or to bo subjected to 
forced labour.” As soon as Baron von dor 
Goltz arrived at Brussels as Govemor-Genc^ral, 
Cardinal McTcier asked liim to ratify this 
pledge? and to extend it to the whole territory 
under his ad riiinist ration. ” 'fho (Governor* 
General retained my pe'titioii,” Ihe Cardinal 
records,* ” in order to consider it at hit leisur€\ 
The? f<)llowing day he wfis good enough to 
coiiio ill person to Malinf^s to exjin^ss his 

♦ ProtfMt against the deport utioriA, urawn up hy 
(Wdinal Merrier in the name of tho Belgian Kpiseopate, 
and dated November 7, 1010. 
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cinployod in the South African War, i>rodiicing, 
however, no particular effect. 1’hey were only 
iniproviHcd arf angement s of no great tactical 
value, being entirely limit ed to t he 'railways. 
A car which could move over ordinary ground 
had to await the arrival of the internal com 
bustion engine before it could be ma(l(‘ in any 
way successful.* Nor had the first ])rotected 
automobiles been capable of producing much 
iutluenee on battle tactics, though they wen* 
of some utility as supi)orts to reconnoitring 
cavalry, or advanced guard infantry, or for 
reconnaissances on their own account. TIk* 
reason for this was that they were just ordinary 
motor-cars, more or l(‘ss j)rot(‘ct('(l by steel 


gi\es the Rolls-Royce armoured car used in 
K^ypl with such good results in the expedition 
against the Scniissi.* 

It will easily 1 e seen how lialde all these types 
were to injury of fludr wh(*els, t la* shielding 
of which was vctv imperfect. .Mon'over, tla* 
engines and air c(;olers w(*re not well |)rolecled. V 

I la* d(‘sign(^rs of t la* d’aiiks work<'d oji diff(‘ren( 
lines entirely. In thi'in tla^ uhok* of tla* motor 
machinery was securely houst'd insick* the (*ai- 
itsell. ddie latter did not run on wla*cls, but 
on the two side caterpillar constructions 
whi(*h, revobing. drew tla* car forward. A 
glanc<* at Fig (> will show^ how' much safer 
and belt(‘r this method was. .Moreover, tla^ 






la y ' ^ ‘ rlfl 
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X BELGIAN ARMOURED CAK W ITHfc QUICK-FIRER. 


shields fixed to them. Types of th('S(? are show n 
in figs. 1, 2 and 3. Fig. 1 shows the French 
type of armoured car with machine gun. 
These did good work for the Freivh Army. 
Fig. 2 is a type made use of by the Belgian 
Army with a machine gun. Fig. 3 is another 
Belgian ty|)e with a quick-firer. Fig. 4 is an 
armoured ‘ear, the quick-firer of which coukl 
be used as an anti-aircraft weapon. Fig. 5 

* 111 18 <i 0 a stearn-driveri armourod rar was brought to 
the attention of Napoleon Ilf. It was aimed with tw(» 
guns and furnished with revolving scythes which were 
intended to mow down any of the enemy’s infantry which 
might attempt to close with it. Nothing came of the 
suggestion. 


wedge-like shape of the front jiart of flic cat 
made it piossihlc to drivt* throiigli or over 
obstacles whieh an ordinary ear eould not- 
traverse. as its liood would 1)C doublt'd up ; 
while the longer caterpillar sides formi'd as it 
were a movaVilt* girder, w hi(*h ('inihlcd tin* 'I’ank 
to pass over dit(*hes and trcu<*h(*s. For if the 
point but reached tlie other side the cat(T|»illars 
could claw it forward. The Tank also had a far 
superior armament to that of any ordinary 
armourofl ear, wdiich can take hut one or two 
machine guns or small quick-firers at the most. 

♦ ,Scc Vol. TX., Chapter CXbV. 
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RUINED HOUSES IN ANTWERP. 


approval, and, in tho 4r)resen(^p of two aides - 
de-oariip and of iny privttt<3 secretary, to con- 
firm tho promise that tlic Hlx^rty of Helgian 
citizens would bo respected.” 

On tho stnmgth of these pledges a con- 
siderable number of Belgian refugc'os, esi)eeially 


decree of January 15, announced a resort to 
forcible mc^asiires. 

siilijnct to dipoct taxation tfhiriii;^ the year 
111 14, who sifu^o t he he^iiiiurig of the wuP*hAve voiuntariiy 
left their doinirile and have i‘08id(!il iiiohj than two 
outHulu ilel^'iiirii, are to pay a Kfiecdal tulditioniil tax 
assessed nt ten times tho total of tho taxation aforesanl, 
iitdesa they return to nol^duin before Mareh 1, J0i:». 
Until proof to tho eofitriiry, every person is (‘onsidi'rea 
as resident outside nel^iiun who has not reinaiiK'd or docs 
not romnin at bis domicile in Belgium. 

This was the first article of tho DetTt'c and 
it was further provided that half the proceeds 
of the fine wen* to go towards the admin istra- 
five expenses, ot the occiii)ied territory, 
“according to Articdes 48 and 49 of the .Hague 
Convention conctTiiing War on Land,” and 
half lo tlie cominnno in which the particular 
refugee was fonuerly domiciled. “The tax 
is paj’able on April 1 5 at latest, and recoverable 
by distraint alter the expiry of that daU*.” 

But this arbitrary spoliation, crushing 
though it was, did not bring many more 



REFUGEES RETURN TO THEIR RUINED 
HOME. 

from llullaiid, recrossed the frontier into tho 
occupied territory. But those who hung 
back were not encouraged to follow this 
example by tho fashion in which the jdedgi's 
were ojiserved. l''he guarantee against de- 
portation, it is true, was not violated openly 
and^in a large scale for nc^arly two yc*ars, but 
tho promise of “ normal conditions ” and 
” freedom from molestation ” was a deail 
letter from the beginning. By tho end of 
1014 tho refugees still abroad were? no longer 
^oiwn to enticement, and von Bissing, in a 


A WALL DIRECTORY. 

How refugees to HolUnd made their whereabouts 
known to their friends. 


1 31-^3 
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Sovoral \v<‘apnns of ritlier or both of thrso 
cliVHses could be carried in the Tank, w liilo there 
was iif^ coinparisou ))etw ecu the security it 
afforded its crew and that given to the ordinary 
armoured cars. Xo armoured motor-car c<)uld 
charge' a brick wall w itfanit damage, ami everi 
passing over a wire entangk*ment. would be 
dangerous. Hut experieuee soon showed that 
the Tank ( ould deal with quite eonsiderable 
obstruetions. Its s|)eeial form enaliled it 
to ov(^rc<mie opposition and pass througli or 
over manv ol)stacles which would l>e (juite 
unnegotiable by the ordinary motor-car, ar- 


ttiese monstroiLs engines, and it is urgent 
to take whatever measures are possible to 
counteract them.” 

The correspondent of the DiisaeMorfer Geneml- 
anzeiger said that, as the Germans saw the 
monsters coming on through the mist at the 
moment when some cessation of the bombard- 
ment allowed them to emerge from their 
shelters, “ their blood froze in their veins ” : 

Stiipclkul by tho oailhcjuakc v\’hi< h luwl rnKccl around 
tliom lhf‘y all rubbed their eyes, which W’ere riveted 
as if <loprived of houso on the two febulotis creature^, 
'the imagination, floggtaf by tf»e vform of tire, was full ol 
exciteiniait, M,nd no w'ou<hu- it had the mastery over th<!se 



Fii. 4. ARMOURED fJpTOR-CAK WITH ANTI-AIRCRAFT QUICK-FIRER. 


moured or unarmoured. To render it as 
indistinguishable as possible, it w’asqiiaint etl in a 
curious medley of browns, greens and yellows, 
which harmonized with the broken gi-ound over 
which it had to pass. We shall see in the 
description of the fight on September IT) and 
following days that these novel engines of war 
^ played an important part. 

They certainly proved an objectionable 
surprise to the Cermans. J he chief of t he 
Staff of the I'hird Croup of German Armies sai<l : 
” Thii enemy in the latest fighting has employed 
new engines of war as cruel a»s they are effectiv^e. 
No doubt he will adopt on ar extensive scale 


men. tried by Hufforiug, who were* well aware that the 
enemy would push with all the means of . destructuui 
through a wall fiard as steel, though made of frail hiimat» 
bodies, 'they have learnt not to fear men, but there was 
something approaching which the human brain, with 
tremendous mechanical powers, had fitted out for a 
devil’s trick, a mystery which oppressed and .shackled 
the powers, because one could not comprehend it with 
tlio understanding a fatality against which one seornod 
helpless. One stared and stared as if paralysed. 

'I'he monster approached slowly, hobbling, moving 
from side to side, rocking and pitching, but it came 
nearr^r. Nothing obstructed it; a supernatural force 
seemed to drive it onwards. Someone in the trone es 
cried “ the devil comes,” and that word ran down the 
line like lightning. Suddenly tongues of fire licke<l out 
of the armoured hid', of the iron caterpillar, shells 
whistled over our heads, and a terrible concert of machino- 
fLim orchestra filled the air. The myeterioiw creature 
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refugees within von Bissing's fold, 'liio ( lerinan 
regime in the occupied territory w'as almidy 
.so onerous ^fiat those beyond tln^ rt'acli of the 
( Jovernor-Oenerars arm were content to save 
their iK?rsons from it at tJie price of their 
goods. 

The .suj)pressi(ui of personal liberty was the 
next coneevn of the (^jrman Administration. 



CARDINAL MBRCIER, 

Archbishop of Maltnes. 

The Belgians under it — the returned refugees 
and those who had iiev(;r left their homes - 
were systematically isolated from one another 
and from the rest of the world. On January 17, 
1915, yon Bissing signed a sweeping decree in 
restriction of the right of a8.scmbly ; — 

.1 rt, I. — 1 . Open-air mcotingn are forbidden. 

Political moetings Vithin doors, in which |Ki]iticnl 
questions arc to be dealt with and di.s<Mi.ssed, ure cqtmily 
forbidden. 

For any other public or private meeting, previous 
authorization is required, which must be ap])lied for ut 
least five days in advance. The grant ol such authoriza- 
tion is within the province of the local military coiiiinan- 
dant, or failing him, of the (civil) head of the arroii- 
diMsemeni . 

4. Public meetings with a religious object, ns well as 
f»rivato mtiotings of a purely religious, bJ)cjal, wiimtific, 
professional or artistic character, are exempted from the 
IMUialties laid down in Artiele 111. For siielj inciuings nt> 
authorization is required. 

o. In the event of the conditions laid fhiwii in thi"' 
article beinu infringed, all those attending the said 
* incetirigB, as wcdl as tlie promoters, organizers and exocU' 
tivo committees, will bo held responsible. 

Art, II. — All clubs and societies of a political fendenex , 
or designed for the discussion of political objects*, aio 
closed. The fonnation of new clubs or societies of this 
tharacter is forbidden. The oflicers, founders and 
members of such societies will bo liable to penalties. 

.4rf. III. — Infringements of this flecree will be punished 
by imprisonmtnt for not more than one year, or by a fine 
of not more than 5,000 francs. 

Infringemoiits arc subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Military Courts. 

Bahom vox BrssiNO, Cohnel^Oenerat, 

Oovernor-Qeneral in iSehjium. 

Brussels, January 17, 1015. 


This general assaulfc upon the right of 
assembly wtis reinforced by restrictive ineosuree 
in detail. Civilians migltt not travel from 
one place to anotlier in the occupied terri- 
tory without a special passport, and all the 
expense and ^elay that obtaining a passport 
entailed. They could hardly travel by train, 
for the railways were commandeered, and 
sometimes entiredy monopolized, by the German 
Army. But motor cars, too, were forbidden 
to civilians, and then bicycles wen^ placed 
under the ban as well. And while [leoph^ 
were thus prevented from meeting each other 
in person, equal care was taken that they 
should not communicate from a distanei*. 
Telephones and earriiT-pigeons portieularly 
exercised the Governor-General, and drt‘w 
from him, on December 22, 1914, an elaborate 
“ Recapitulatory Notice. ” in the following 
terms ; — 

It is necessary to recall atUudion to the subjnincd 
regulations : — 

A. 'Pho right to poH.Sf»ss and uso wireless instalhitioiis 
b 'longs oxcJu.sivoly to the (Jcrmuri troops. Anyono in 
Hflgiuiii possessing any kind of wireless installation or 
having kuowlodgo of such, must immediately give notice 
of the same to the German authorities. 

B. ~ All telephone and telegraph inslallations in 
Belgium aro also for the exclusive use of the Gennan 
authorities and the Gorman troops, as well as the fiirn*- 
tioiuiries of eommniies, canals and those railways which 
have recf.»ivcd, for certain sections of line, an express 
written pennission from the Govornor-Genernl or the 
military railway authorities. Whoever possesses any 
telephone or telegraph installation in working order, or 
has knowledge of any, must immediately give notice of 
t he same to the neamst military authority. 

The only exceptions allowed are tolegrapli installations 
for floiiiestic use, which work exclusively within the 
interior of a single house, and are nut cuniieetod up with 
anv wires outside the house. 

C. — 'I’ho right of flying pigeons belongs i»xehisively to 
the German troops uinl authorities. All other itwiiers of 
pigeons must conform strictly to the following riik’s:-- 

1. Owners of pigeons of every kind are bound to keep 

their pigeons shut up in the pigeon-cott*s until further 
orders. . . . Xo distinetioii ia made between 

carrier- |»i get >ns and others. Anyone let ting pigeons loose 
is punished by imprisonment for not more than three 
luonths or a tine of not mure than 3,C00 francs. 

2. Kvery owner of pigeons is bound to fiirni.sh tlie 
local German military eoininandant , or, in places without 
a garrison, the Belgian communal authoritie.s, with u 
list for every pigeon -eofe, indicating the colour and the 
murks on tin* rings (nuinlier, year, etc.) of each pigeon 
separately. The Belgian authorities are to hold these 
lists constantly at the disposal of the German military 
commissions of verification. The keys of the jiigeon- 
coto must be constantly at the disposition of th« ^ erifierH. 

If pigeons happem to die. the owmer must keep their 
rings intact. ... 

5. The transport of pigeons, including their traAsport 
from one pigeon-cote to another, is wholly forbidden. 
All traflic in or exchange of live pigeons is likewise for- 
bidden. Only t he transport of dead pigeons is nut ho 
rized in the street or to the market. Anyone found 
carrying a live pigeon outside the pigeon-eoto will be 
punished with imprisonment for not mure than one year 
or a fine of not mqre than 10,000 fianrs. ... * 
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Fifi. 5. ROLLS-ROYCE ARMOURED CAR 
As used in Efiypt. 

hrtd Run-endered its secret, and sense retunied wi(h it. “ Iau<l Dn'arlno lights ” al KIjts on Soptomber 
and toughness and defnirn'O, as the J'higlish waves of i/. xi i -s* ^ 

infardry surged up bohirui the devil’s oluuiot. ^ ^ norros pond opt said : 

-- ... . . <h>r inachine-gim lire and hand grenades rattled 

J>escnbing the participation of two of those i„clTc<.|ivoly O,, Iln ir iron l.i.lo. As our loaroonnelio.u. 



Fig. 6. A BRITISH “TANK” IN ACTION CROSSING A SHELL-CRATER. 
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CARDINAL MERCIRR’S PROTEST 
Read in the pretence of e German Guard. 


8. Tiifrinji^omoiits of thi:^ roKi^Iniion, in bo far a.s lieavior 
porialtioM aro not pnWTiliod, M’ill bo puiiishcMl by im« 
priBonmont for not more than ono month or a tino of not 
inoro than^.OOO francs. If occasion arises, an inquiry on 
suspicion of espionage will also be nponcH. . • • 
B^koh von lilSSlNO, 

• Uovvrnor-Ueneral in Hchjium, 

December 22, 1914. 

This decreo might havo boon thought to be 
exhaustive^ and, indeed, the (fOVomor-Ueneral 
Foems to have found, after two years* experience, 
that mere supervision could no further go, 
for he ordered successively “ the total destruc- 


tion of ail pigc'on-cotos in Klandors,” and tlie 
tweertainment of the “ juridical status ” {itut 
civil) of all pigeons in other par9s of the country. 
Finally, in October, 19Ui, ho forbiule anyi 
further issue of pigeon rings. 

The.sp regulations alTeeted aU Belgians 
within von Hissing’s territory, but inoinlM'rs 
of the Garde Civiquv and other iiieii of military 
age who hod not been called upon to serve 
in the Belgian Army, were pbM?ed under 
special ivstraints, just as they had been tiyaied 
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STAR SHELLS IN THE EARLY MORNING OF SEPTEMBER 15. 


wcro out, the artillery couI<l not bo .summoned to help 
n;^ainst the mH.ss liro of those iron towers, ns they easily 
destroyed what reinninod of the "nrrisons of tho ad\ aneed 
shell holo.s. They then advauecvl over tho first (lerman 
lino away into Flers \'illa;<(\ remaining there some time. 
When tho English infantry had arrived and ooonpied the 
village they proooodo<l furl her on tho Ligny-Thilloy road. 
Meanvv^hile, as thoir appearance became known in other 
rear posit ion.s, well-placed shots ma<lo an end of flieir 
triumphal march behind the villag<‘. 

But althotigh ono d'ank scoins to litivo bt'cn 
disabled, l,ht^ (ba'inans did not siiccood iii 
oaptiiring any of t^ican. Tho Tanks, for thoir 
part, brought in many CJonnan prisont^rs, 
iisnally following submissively beliind, or, as 
in the ease of a few oHicers, inside. 


It is plain that tho moral elfeet of the new 
\\eapoi\s was great, anil it will be set‘n from tlio 
narrativi' which follows that ttietieal gains wen? 
very eou.sidera.blo. OlTieially called 1 1 i.s 
Ma.jesty’s Larid-Shi|)s, (‘aeli of tliem had a 
name given it by its crew ; two which vere 
attached to the Now Zealanders on September 
15 were known as “ Cordon Rouge ” and 
“ Crem(‘-de-menthe.” 

vSejit ember 15 was tints but the morning mi.st 
still clung to the ground and somewhat obscured 
tlio movements of the infantry. The huge 
projetd iles from the big guns and heavy how itzera 



THE CAPTURE OF COURGELETTE AND FLERS. 
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to spocirtl promises tt) iiuluco them to put 
themselves in the (h»rmans* 
following dwroe was signed on Dec^ember 30, 
1914, by Colonel von lAMpzig, (civil) head of 
t lie arrondissement of Brussels : — 

All Jlel;»iaiis liable to military st'rvice in tho years 
1012-5, who, for wlmtovor reuvioii, were iicvor caMocl to 
tho oolotirs before tho war, uro forbicUlon to go boyond a 
radius of fivo kilometrtvs from their ivsidciieo withoiit 
liAving received a •written fnitborization from the eoin- 
pefent inilitury authority. ]VIeii liable to sorviee who 
liHve left their domieile without the iiforementioiied 


was only a corollary to one already signed by 

von Bissing himself, to this effect : — 

o 

All Belgian laws and dt'croes coneeming the Army 
(“ irtilire **) nn<l the Clartlo (^ivitpio are Muapeiuled. 

Infriiigemonts of wdiat is prciserihed in the snid laws 
and decrees, commit ted before the jniblieiition of iho 
present decree, remain impuiiiHbed, and involve no 
prejudicial consequenceH ftir the party coinmitiing Iheni. 

No verification of the observance of the said laws and 
decrees is required for, among other things, the cele- 
bration of a marriage, the application for and delivery of 
a passport or patent, or for appointment to a public, 
provincial or coinmnnal ollice. 
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MAP SHOWING THE TERRITORY OCCUPIED BY THE GERMANS. 


authorization and are absent at the roll-call will be 
severely punished. The Burgomasters, who are bound 
in tho first instance to keep men liable to military 
.service under control, will likewise he n^sponsible. 

Tho m<?n restricted by this ineasiirt; were 
not soldiers by any pos.sible interpretation. 
They had not only not been mobilized by tho 
Belgian Government since tho war ; they 
had never been called up for training bc^fore 
it. They were meridy men whom the Belgian 
Government might liavo trained as soldiers 
if it had wished. The BurgomosUTs, more- 
over, had no special control over them and 
could not, thertjfore, in justice be matle res- 
ponsible for tlieir actions. But this decree 


The present decree in no way modifies the ittnasures 
that have been or will bo taken by tho (tovernor-rienorel 
relative to tho supervision of former inoinbrr.s *»f tho 
Army ond tho Oarde Civique, or relative to tho n‘cruit- 
meiit of tho (Belgian) Army. 

Karon von JtissiNu, General oj Cavalry^ 

Governor ‘General in Hehjiutn, 
Brussels, December 12, 11114, 

Belgians, in fact, who had performed any 

kind of military or st^ni -military stTvice, 

anti also those wlio had not, if they happened 

to be of military agf% were, on the oiit^ hand. 

absolved by the CJcTinan Administration from 

thf?ir duties towards the Bc^Igian State and 

intli'innifiod for the brencli of these duties 

1' 

(both actions being entirely boyond the com- 
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l)()omed over the heads ovir men in tlie front 
line and burst with terrific explosions on their 
target, destroying the front line of German 
trenches. At first the enemy did not appreciate 
(hat an assault was imminent, probably because 
(he British artiPery had expended so much 
ammunition on the German position as to keep 
the majority of its garrison lying close for 
shelter, and thus the sudden intense fire was 
regarded as a more iruddent in the artillery (hiel 
and not as a prologue to the coming infantry 
assault. The (Germans, too, in the days im- 
niediat<‘ly |)recoding the attack, had been 
<listril)uting a considerable amount of shell firi' 




1 ' nnadinn War Rtrords. 


CANADIANS HKING A HEAVY HOWITZER. 

against their o|)poneuts’ posit ion, an<l are said to ^ l»y us the Stu^) Redoubt; beyond it tla* 
have liad over 1,000 guns in action against us. ( anadians directed their efforts against Gour- 
H«it we had more, and our artillery had dis- eelette. Beyond these again the remainder ol 

tinetly gained the upper hand before our General Gough's command was aimed at High 

infantry went ovc^r the front trench parapet at W^ood and IVIartinpiiich. 

t).20 a.m. On the right of the? Fifth Army was the 

There is some reason to believe that the Fourth Army under Sir Henry Rawlinson. 

tlermans were planning an attack at the same The village of Flers was the obj(H*tive of the 

time as we were, for the numlier of men in their left of this fon^e. Against it were engaged tla' 

position was larger than usual, although this left of Rawdinson’s nuai, one ( (rrps going 

may also have been due to the reliefs arriving for Flers, and the New Zealanders pushing 

^uuJ being there witb the outgoing garrison forward to the west of the village, 

before the latter had left. Still it is certain The length of the right portion of this attack 

that shortly before our advance began a German was about 2,500 yards, and extended from tlu' 

force covered by bom Lx^rs crossed No Manis Laud east side of Dolville Wood to some distance 


and made a rush a( th(‘ trenches where part 
of the Canadians were assembled; coming su<l- 
denly out ol the mist which concealed their 
approach, they flung tluir bombs into tlu‘ 
trench and, following on, succeeded ir\ entering 
it. 'Phe succ(\ss was but a short one. It wms 
the hour flxe<l for the British advance and 
forward accordingly wc’int our men, sweeping t he 
(Jermans back before them. This was the only 
inci< halt •before our attack Ix'gan, and it had 
no f'ffect whatev^er on t he arrangements. 

J’he left of our attack executed by oiU‘ .\rm\' 
Corps was engag(Ml with tlie German position-' 
from Tliit‘pval down towards (he Stiifen (calh*d 







VON KISSING (marked x) INSPECTING BARRED WIRE FENCE ON THE DUTCH 

FRONTIER. 


of flu* OoiMipying I’owrr), whilr, on 
f lic otIuT Iiarul, tliey woix* phiml ur.der sjW'cial 
polifM* rrst ri(*t ions on iwcount. of tho very 
st ilt us of whirli tlioy uoro being divested by 
force. Ibit tliey \vt*re not merely phu*ed under 
n'strief ions. At Atli, for oxain|)le, tliey had 
to present themselves every morning at the 
(xcrmaiL barracks and perform fatigue-duties 
for the garrison. The Germans amused them- 
st'lves by (licking out the most cultivated of 
these men for the most humiliating task.s — 
filling oidlars with coal, cleaning out latrines, 
and carrying dust-bins through the streets. 
'Phis 8<‘(^med to f Ihmii a clever method of sap^iing 
the Helgian national s[)irit. 

Ihit wliile carrying out these incasun's of 
int(»rnal police, von Bissing did not neglect to 
secure hi 4 ( frontiers. On the south his terri- 
tory marched with the territory also under 
German occupation in France, and here he 
provided himself with a “scientific frontier” 
by annexing a salient of Frtmch territory to 
his own. 

In fiiinro (ho deori'oit on .Tanmiry 3. Ifliri) tlio Holpan 
ll^ws concerning ciiHtoms tiiul tuxntion will Im* ii[>pliciihle 
in that portion of tho French clintrict of Hivot-Fumay 
which hiiH boon joined to my (joverninont. (Tho new 
frontier towards Frtmch territory follows, from Fuiiiay, 


tho valleys of the Mouse and tho Soinoy to the Bol,;ieii 
frontier, south-east of llantes-Kivicrrs.) 

East of him ho had the Grand-Duchy of 
Luxembourg, also under forcible occupation, 
and a portion of Prussia, wln‘re be could safely 
leave the polici^work to I lie local authorities’ 
zeal. His least comforlalilo frontier was iiri 
the north, where he bordered on the free, 
neutral country of Holland. Von Bissing 
never forgot the welcome wliich tho Belgians 
had received in Dutch territory in the days 
of their deepest despair, when Antwerp fell, 
and ho took jiarticular (laiiis to make this 
frontier imjienet rable. 

From th(' Meuse to the sea a fence of electri- 
fied barbed wire was gradually ercctojj between j 
Belgium and Ilolland. Pickets of German 
Ijiindstunners wen^ established along it at 
intervals ; they were linked vAth one another 
by telephone and telegraph, and, to assist them* 
in ke('[)ing wateh, all undergrowth, tri'es and 
buildings on tlie Belgian side, withi<i a certain 
distaiUH* of tho wires, >\ere levelled with the 
ground. IVhind this, again, a wider frontier- 
zone was marked out. and no passport admittefl 
into this zone any Belgian not aln'ady rt'sident 
in it. Placards were posted throughout^ the 
ooeupied territory announcing that anyone 
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THE SEAFORTHS HOLDING A FRONT-LINE TRENCH OPPOSITE MARTINPUICH. 


oust of Flors. Beyond this was tJie renuiiud(‘r 
of the Fourth Army eoimecting with tho French. 

d’he Geriiuvn position, to he attacked foruiod 
a treble line of works well strung together by 
connecting trenches amply provided with 
bomb-proof shelters and covered by a very strong 
wire entanglement. A fourth formidable lino 
had als (4 been recently constructed in front of 
he Transloy, facing almost west and covering 
the road from that important village to 
Itapaume. In advance of the first line were 
several advanced works with tho \isual machine- 
gun emplacements, which allowed a poweiful 
flanking fire to be brought on any troops who 
endeavoured to pass between ^ them. It was 
necessary to silence those before an attack 
could make y)rogress. 

One of them was the so-called “ Mystery 
Corner ” at the eastern end of Delville Wood, 
wliich at this time was still in German hands, 
though most of the rest of the wood had been 
for some time in our possession. It was a 
formidable redoubt, w'ell provided with machine- 
guns which would enfilade any British attack 
moving northward across its line of fire. 
Moreover, it protected two lines of communi- 
cation trenches which went back from this 
point tow^ards the great length of trench know^n 
as tho Switch Trench, which ran from tho 


n<*ighbourhood of Ifigh Wood to the south of 
and past Fders, towards the east. It was 
plainly necessary, therefore, to storm this 
redoubt and turn the enemy out of tlie con- 
necting trenches before the main ad\ance 
could be piished forward tow^ards Flers. 

Somewhat before the time fixed for the 
assault, w'hen the lialf light of commencing 
dawn had scarcely appeared, two detaefiments, 
about a section each, crept swiftly and quietly 
forward. One tackled the redoubt, the other 
th(? comTUunicating trenches. The assailants 
of the former were over its parapets and iu the 
midst of the garrison before the latter could 
get their machine-guirs into action. A short, 
sharp combat sufficed to settle the question of 
possession — the redoubt was ours, and with 4t 
some 50 prisoners and its armament' of 
machine guns. 

Tho other detachment was accompanied by 
two I’anks, and supported by them went for 
the two communication trenches. But little 
opposition was met with, for hero our artillery 
had been able to enfilade the hostile defences, 
and they found them almost filled up with 
dead and dying, the resiilt of the recent bonu 
bardment. Now the way was clear for th* 
main advance, * 

The first tiling to be done wa»s to capture the 
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[liy per mission /nun Scnips of Paper.'" 

PROCLAMATION 


Announcinii that Edith Cavell had been shot. 

found within the frontier-zone at night would 
be shot without warning. 

But these moral and physical shackles \verc 3 
forg(?d to bo broken. The young in(*n of 
Belgium were put on their lionour to servcj 
tlieir country by von Bissing’s spurious abso- 


lution of thorn from thoif service ; they were 
stimulated to sot foot in a free land by the 
barrier so laboriously built up to keep them 
fn>m it. During the whole period of the 
Gennan occupation they braved the crossing 
of the frontier, singly or in small parties, at 
the risk of their lives. Some were shot by the 
guards or electrocuted in struggling through 
the win?s ; but many got through to Holland 
and on to England and Havre, and in due coursg 
to the trenches on the Yser — von Bisjfing’s 
fourth frontier — only tliis time they wert^ not 
on the German side. 

In making their escape these young Belgians 
had not only the sympathy of tlieir com- 
patriots under the Gc'nnan yoke, but their 
active assistance, thougli the consequences 
wore as dangerous to these helpers as to th?> 
men themselves. The crime of “ conducting 
soldiers to tho enemy,” as defint'd by I’ara- 
graph 90 of the German Penal (^ode, was 
punishable, under Paragraph iiS of the German 
Military Code, with d(.»ath ; and, by I’aragraph 
100, the penalty applied, under a state? of war, 
to foreigners as well as German 8ubj(*cts. Tlu* 
Belgians and other citizens of Allied countries 
who performed this ” War Tn.?tvson,” as tlu' 
Gemian official idiom described it, w*(?i*c quite 
aware of what they would suffer if they were 
discovered ; but the?y no more hesitated to 
risk their lives than the young men whose 
c»scapo they made pos.siblc. Tho most famous 
of these patriotic organizations was that of 



YOUNG BELGIANS^ REPORTING THEMSELVES TO THE GERMAN AUTHORITIES. 
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Switch trench. But in advance of it there 
were two other trenches, roughly parallel to 
it, known as .the Brown Trench and Tea 
Support Trench, while more to the east, and 
behind the Switch, was the (laj) 'rivuch, 
which connected up with the trencli running 
from the front of Lesbocufs, j^ast (hieudecourt- 
to the (Irid Trejich IJ miles to the rear.* In 
addition to these more elaborate works ther(‘ 
were juany shell -craters organized for defence, 
many little f)rojections from tlie inmnnerable 
'connexion trenches in which machine-guns 
and riflemen were nested. The position was, 
indeed, a powerful one, and had it not becai 
thoroughly searched out liy our artillery fire 
would liave been impregnable to an infantry 
altack. Fortunately our guns had d(‘alt with 
it thoroughly, and those who were about to 
iissault it wore tirst-rate fighting men. 

The men told off went ov('r the paraj)et in a 
succession of waves, and in ad\’ancing wcait 
by the two detachments which had taken 
th(‘ ixaloubt and communication trenches, ami 
w(n’(^ now’ resting after their labours. 'i’hes(% 

* 'J’lio ro I'lcr will do well to refer to tho coloured iruips 
of I lie battle area W'hieh forin the frontispieces of Vol'^. 
IX. end X. 


although their task was done, and all their 
ollieers wounded, d(‘clined to be left behind, 
and acted as a connecting link betw’oen tw'o 
units ot th(* attaidv, which became a littk? 
.separated as the juKanct* w(>nt on. The troops 
concertted in the din'ct attack on Flers and to 
I h(* right of it W (*re (diictly J.<ondon(Ts wdio had 
not had imudi [jrevious cx[)erienc(', but thev’ 
bore themselves that day a»« well as any war- 
, seasoned trooj)s. d’hey show’ial their readiiu^ss 
ill tlu^ intricati' tight both in tremdi storming 
and the morc^ individual work of hunting the 
( uTinans out of thc‘ \'illag<‘, Tlav Sw itch 
'rrench was (|uickly enti'red l)y the first two 
waves ot men, who then procet'ded to round 
up th(> few’ — very tew living ({(‘rmans, the 
majority having brs'ii kille.l by the British 
artillery fire. 

J A'av'ing t he front line of men to hold the newly 
won ground, the oflicer in command sent 
the sup|)orts forward against F1(ts, Forcing 
llu'ir way over shell erati'rs under machine-gun 
ami shrapmd fire, t h(‘y reach(‘d tht' outer line 
ot the village delt'nces. Ifere they w'ere held 
up, for the (derman trench was covered by a 
strong wire entanglenu'nt. It was a job for a 
'J’aiik, and one arriv t'd I o do I h(‘ business. Coming 
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up ill its own fashion witli a deadly persistence, 
it passed ov(‘r shell erafers, reaeh(‘d the wire, 
and then |)roei'eded to iron out flat a siiflieient 
length of the obstacle to give tlie infantry room 
to advane(\ meanwhih? Iiriuging a deadly 
flanking tire to hear on the defenders of the 
( lerman trench. Once the way was clear, our foot 
soldiers moved forward once more, and Klers 
was taken witli a rush, 'rhere was rtailly very 
little n!sistanci‘, and the position dors not 
appear to have he(‘n held with any determina- 
tion. Pcrha|)s the garrison had fled l)(‘for(‘ 
the terrifying monster which ])rocet“ded up the 
main street ainid the cheers of our men, as 
calmly as an omnibus up Oxford Street. 
'Pwo eounleX-at tacks were made about tlin‘e 
and four in the afternoon; both were stop[)(Hl 
witliout dilliculty by machine-gun lire. 

On the right of this jiortion of Sir Henry 
Kawlinson’s army, the tight at this time was 
of a tentati\e nature. 

The New Zealanders took a eonsideralile 
part in the battle of the loth. 'I’he position 
against which th(\y advanced lay between Flers 
and High Wood, on the high ground at the 
top of the plateau. Their flanks were 
proti^cted liy the British troops attacking 


Flers and on their left. The as.sault was 
furnished by the men of Auckland, Canter- 
bury, Otago, and Wellington, and their main 
objective was the (lerman trench 500 yards 
ahead of the British line. Our men ailvanced 
in a series of waves with distances between 
them, and tluy suffered on th(‘ upward move 
from both shrapnel and macliiue-guri fire. 
But nothing could stop them, and they burst 
into the (lerman trench. A prolonged and 
d(‘s|>erate elose-quartiT fight ensued, in which 
scarcely any other w^eapon was used than th«^ 
bayonet. It was a terrible combat of com- 
parativi' silence, in which little was to b<^ 
heard exciqit the clash of steel and the halt- 
smotlu‘n‘d cries of the wounded. But evinitu- 
ally the garrison wt're completely (‘(uiquered ; 
few% indeed, escaped with their lives. A 
.slight pau.se was made there, and then the 
advance began again, a distance! of 800 yards 
to the .second (lerman position, consi.sting of 
two lines of trenches covered by deep wire 
entanglements. 

This time the New' Zealand Rifles led the 
aH.sault, moving in open order, yet keeping 
touch and their alignment. The enemy's 
defences hiwl been consid('raV>ly damaged by 
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THE CANADIANS ADVANCINC TO THE CHARGE. 


our artillory lin*, but soAoral uuiobino-giiii 
oinpliAOuments woro still in working ordor, and 
inuoli of I ho \vir(‘ obstaolo was still otteotive. 
'Tho New Zealaiuk'rs snffere<l heavily» bnt 
stiu‘k to th(‘ir ta.sk, in which tla'v w(T(‘ s<H)n 
aitled by a powerful auxiliary. Two Tanks, 
wlii<‘h Imd been somewhat- d<‘layed in tli(‘ir 
progress over th(' slK‘ll-].)itted ground, now 
( ame \ip am I ])roeeeded with eharaeteristie 
d(‘lib(Tation to flatten out the wire for the 
infantry to pass, th('n getting aslritk' the 
German trench and beating out the machine- 
guns and tlieir detachments by their lire. In 
\ain the Germans bomV>e<l them and covered 
th(‘m with ride fire ; they carried out tladr 
task. A German l)attery ],5(K1 yards oft 
brought its fir<* to bear’ on. tliem, but obtauK'd 
no din'ct liits, and was itsclt soon redu<*ecl to 
silejice by Mritish guns. Then the infantry 
eaiue on and drove back the rest of the German 
varrison. d'he New Zealanders went on still 
fa.rth('r, accompanied by o!i(^ of the Tanks. 
They succeed('d, indeed, in |>rogn'ssing beyond 
the troops at Klers and on their left flank, in 
both of which directions the fighting had betai 
stifTer, and their tire swept down the sliallow’^ 
gulley which points north-east 1,500 yards 
w est of Flers. 

The project ing salient they made threatened 
the lines of the enemy from either flank. Tlie 
Germans naturally made a strong counter- 
attack, and the New^ Zealanders were drawn 
back to a straight er line which ran westward 
from the north end of Flers village, and there 
they held their ground. 

# A more desperate counter-attack was dc*- 
livered by the enemy in the afternoon in con- 
junction with a similar effort against Iders 


a.lready lueul ioiuvl. It. was c((ually unsiu^- 
cessful ; l)ut in this (*asr'! it was not fire only 
which stopp(‘d th(' Germans. 'I Ih' downward 
sIo|)e of the ground app(‘ars to ha\'e afforded 
some shc'Ifer to the lattiT in their advance, and 
they came on in a mor(‘ or l<*ss dense line, to 
use cold shM‘l. Tlu* New /(‘alanders were 
naidy to UK'ct them with their own weapon, 
aiul gallantly lc<l, dashi'd into Ghmu sit tlie 
double with their bsiyoncts, while the G(‘rmans 
stood to re<*eive thiMU. Such wsis (lu^ impetus 
of our troops that tlay drove bsvk their 
opponents after a short struggk*. Their slow 
rclrc'at gr<*w ^sister, and tluai })ecsvme si. run, 
until, finsilly, thcsy took to tludr heels sind fled 
h<‘lter-skelt(‘r, pursued Isy the New' Zeahindtas. 
There w(‘re no more counter-sit tacks by th(^ 
ciKMuy in this psirt of the fi(‘ld. 

While the fighting hsid been going on round 
Fk'rs, the Guards laid hen^n saigsiged in anotla r 
jairt of the front. All five regiments took 
|)art. 

d'he ])hn*(' of sisscmbly, bcfoi-e the advance, 
had been on the hither slope of the Thiepval- 
Ginchy Rkige, and the nature of the ground 
on the farther side and its occupation were 
not very w(‘ll known. It had been thought, 
that thiTC WHS some litth' (list since before the 
line of trencdi to be tsikcMi would be readied. 
But no sooner had th(‘ men gone sona^ 20fl 
yards and br('ast(‘d tlie ert st than they found 
themselves Ixdore two lin(‘s of tnuwhes covered 
by an unbroken win' (‘ntaiigls'inent defended 
by machine-guns and bombers to back up tlu' 
infantry. 'The three liatt aliens of Goldstreams 
led tlu' sidNance, supported by the Grenadiers, 
with the Irish Gusirds in reserve behind 
them 
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The poHtingt exhibition c»r display of any printed 
inattoi^ prohibited by the presont decri'p, in places when> 
the public is able to take knowledge of it, is considered 
equivalent to distril>ution: 

2. '['heatrieal presentations, recitations of all kinds, 
whether spoken or sung, and luminous projections, 
whether by cinematograph or otlier means, may not be 
organised until the pieces, recitations and projoctions 
aforesaid have been passed by the Censor. 

Anyone organizing theatrical presentations, recita- 
tions or luminous projections without the Censor's 
permission, and anyone taking part in any way in such 
presentations, recitations or projections, will ho punished 
according to Martial Law. The plates and films will l>e 
•confiscated. 

This decree enters into force iinrne<liately. 

Baron von dkr (Ioltz, Field -Martihal, 

Governor -(Jeneral in Jielf/ium. 

Brussels, October 111, 1914. 

Von dor Goltz’s intention was to feed tht^ 
Belgians exclusively on news of German offieial 
manufacture. The Germans themselves had 
keen treated in this way hy their rulers from 
the beginning of the war, and a systeinatie mis- 
representation of the course the war was taking 
might have been as I'tYeetive for flisheartening 
Belgium as it appears to have been for encourag- 
ing Germany. But in this, as in other depart- 
ments of the poliet? rigime in the occupied 
territory, d(»croes only aroused the will to 
r(\sist them. To begin with, the leading Belgian 
newspa[)ers all suspended publication within 
tlu' German zone, and c*itht‘r transferred their 
odices to iA)ndoti and le Havre, or withheld 
fnrtlK’r issues altogether until belter times. 
And news sheets appean'd in their i^lace which 
were most unweleonu' to the German Civil 
Administration. The most noteworthy of tluve 
was Jai Libre Belgique, which was printetl in 
the oecu))ied territory in defiance of the 
Censor, and was edited with great spirit and 
wit. The German authorities were sensitive 
beyond expectation to its stings, and made 
ludicrously earnest efforts to run its authors to 
earth. J^rge rew^ards were offered, inoffensive 
people — including girls and boys and priesta — 
wen5 arrested on suspicion, and in many cases 
condemned ; but La Libre Belgique conf iiiiied 
to appear, and the Germans never knew w^hether 
they hod merely missed the culprits altogether, 
or caught tliein only to see their w'ork pass on 
into other equally courageous hands. 'Fhere 
w'ere also organizations for distributing uncen- 
sored new^s tliroiigh thc^ occupied territory, 
as widespread as those for smuggling out the 
young men across the frontier. Copies of The 
Thnes and other Entente and neutral journals 
were imported, transmitted from hand to hand, 
and copied in manuscript by a regular under- 
ground post. And in this struggle of wills the 


Belgians won. The Gorman Administration 
despaired in the end of damming the leaks, 
and au^orized several Dutch news))apers to • 
publish and circulate an edition for the Occupied 
Belgian 'Territory (Dutch and Flemish being 
practically the same language). ITie papers 
thus privileged were naturally such as had 
shown themselves not unfriendly to Gennany ; 
their Belgian edition was under the Govemor- 
GeneraTs Censorship ; and the power to with- 
draw the privilege granted gave the Governor* 
General a considerable influencu over their 
selection of news and their editorial tone. 
Nevertheless, the admission of those neutral 
journals into the oceupied territory w’as, on 
the (acrmans* part, a genuine conf<*ssion of 
defeat. 

Von Bissing was also ballled in his attempt 
to manipulate the IVess in Belgium for a 
positive political aim— the dost ruction of 
Belgian unity, by setting Fleming against 
W'alloon. 

Belgium, like Switzerland, Great Ih’itain 
and other of the most firmly-founded national 
States in \\Vstern Europe, has mt)re than one 
iiatitmal language. If you drew an imaginary 
line across Belgium, West and East, frtun the 
French frt)ntier just south of Yj)r(*s to th<‘ 
Dutch frontier on the Meuse, just nortli <>f 
you would find that most Belgians living 
north of it spoke Flonish as their motlier- 
tongue, and most^of those living south of it 
Walloon. The two languages are entirely dif- 
ferent ; Flemish is a Teiitonie dialect, jjrae- 
tically the same as Dutch, whik* Walloon is 
Roiiianee, and is related to the iieiglibouring 
dialect* in France. Ihit this clilTercnee of 
language hivs not the least political significance. 
The linguistic boundary h»is luwcr in history 
l>een a political frontier ; it was not evtm fol- 
lowed by the inod(Tn |)rovineial di*inareat ions, 
any inoit' than the Border bi'tween t^'iiglana 
and Scotland follows the boundarf between • 
tlie English and Gaelic languages. The dif- 
ference of languagt* wiw so little f<‘lt a.s an 
administrative difiieulty that the i)rovinees 
cut across the boundary on old tnwlitional lines.* 
Indeed, none of the important divisions within 
the Belgian people coincided with flie division 
betwotm Fleming and Walloon, 'rh^^jjllto- . 
the party division botwevn Lil>eral and^^H^l^ 
but the two parties wen> very evenly 
all over the country, 'riiero was the eoonoipic 
division between industry and Agrieuft un', • 
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TRENCH DUG BY THE GERMANS THROUGH A FLEMISH COAST VILLAGE. 


blit this did not go by language either. Of the 
industrial centres in Belgiuni, Charleroi and 
Namur and Liege lay in tlie Walloon urea, 
Ghent and Antwerp and the Campine in tho 
Flemish. Tho Walloon province of Luxem- 
bourg was noted for its peasant proprietors, 
the plains of Flanders for their breed of hor.sc‘s 
and their intensive market -garden cultivation. 
Tho Belgians were little conscious of their 
linguistic dilTorences, because they hiwl never 
persecuted each other on account of them. 
Brussels, tho national capital, wa.s cotninoii 
ground between the t\\-o linguistic areas ; tho 
National Government seated at Brassels vm- 
ployed in its oflicial transmit ions, not the 
® Walloon Sialect any more than the Fleriu.sh, 
but standard Fn'nch, and this since the 
foundation of the kingdom, and for reasons of 
obvious utility — French, unlike these local 
dialects, being a language of general currency. 
For the same reason the educated people in 
all parts of tho country wctc in the habit t»f 
using French in business and speaking it among 
themselves. But it had never occurred to any 
Belgian authority to impose French where it 
was not voluntarily adopted. No Belgian 
GoveWnent had legislated against the use of 


Fleinisli in communal administration or in 
education. Tho harmonious subsistence of 
tho two languages side by side sliowcd tliat 
Belgium was a tolerant, enlight('ned, demo- 
cratic country, but this was nothing uneonniioa 
for Western Europe. 

'J'o the German mind, however, it was so 
uncommon as to bo b(*yoiid belief. The Ger- 
mans had never known how to get on with 
populations of another language, as the French 
got on with tlie Alsatians, tho Kng1i.s)i and the 
Lowlanders with the Welsh and tlu* Gaels, or 
the Flemings and Walloons with one another. 
The Gennans* only idea of living in the same 
community with Alsatians or Danes or Poles 
was to turn them into Germans by force ; to 
make then! speak German and do things in 
German ways ; to prohibit their mother-tongue 
in their local government and their .schools. 
And in following this policy the Genuans hod 
always failed ; they had aroused an antagonistic 
national feeding in tho populations they had 
tried to overbear, just as they were now 
rousing the spirit of tho Belgians in the occupied 
territory. Prussia, with its diversity of lan- 
guages, had never, like Belgium, Switzerland, 
or Groat Britain, become a united nation. It 
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Tho troops on the right of the Guards had 
been held up by obstacles, and thus the Cold- 
Streams going ot\ beyond them exposed their 
right flank and suffered accordingly. Hut they 
drove steadily onwards, over wire, over parapet, 
till Briton encountered German in the (reneh. 
Nor were our opponents loth to meet the 
attack. Both sides fought desperately with 
bomb and bayonet. The Coldstreams wore 
reinforced by the Grenadiers, and the Irisli 
Guards came up too, wliile later on the Welsh 
joined in tho fray. After an hour or more of 
liamly-strokes wo gained the victory, and once 
Tiiore the Guards went on. They saw tho 
German infantry beating a hasty retreat before 
them, they saw the German gimners endeavour- 
iug to remove their guns. They had advanced 
more than 2,000 . yards from the point of 
departure, they liad broken a gaj) in the German 
lines, but they had come to the limit of tho 
})ossible and wisely determined to halt where 
they were and dig in. They had taken 200 
])risoners, and disposed of many hundreds of 
I he enemy. 

ddie night by no means brought peace, 
riie Germans launched counter-attack after 
counter-attack on them, but in vain, and so the 
Guards won tlirough the darkness and held the 
position they liad conquered. 

Martinpuich and High Wood formed the 
conTiexion points of the battle between Flers 
and Courcelette. 

High Wood had only been partly in our 
possession, the northern portion being still in 
-the hands of the Germans when the battle of 
J^c‘ptember 15 began. What they held they 
held strongly with a mass of machine guns.* 
Here the Tanks gave great assistance, and, 
indeed, it was they that re(\lly turned the 
<‘nemy out. Going on over trees, over wire, 
nver trenches, they flatt^ened out the enemy, 
and by 10 o’clock the whole wood was 
in OUT hands. Meanwhile the infantry had 
moved to the assault of Martinpuich. The 
Iront defences of the village were taken with a 
rush, but a counter-attack drove our men back. 
They went forward, once more supported by 
'banks, and this time with entire success. The 
bavarians fled before them, and the I’anks 
plied them with fire, enfiladed their trenches, sat 
on their dug-outs and thoroughly dominated 
them in every way. Many were the prisoners 
who fell to them — over a hundred surrendered 
fo one alone, and two of tho crow sufficed to 
keep them till the infantry came up. Another 


captured a regimental commander who came 
out of a <lug-out to see what was going on. 

The share taken by the Canadians in tho 
advance of September 15 and Hi was consider- 
able. When they went over tho parapet and 
advanced over the ground towards the G(?rman 
position they saw Martinpuich on their right 
and Courcelette to their left front, with an 
intervening network of trcuiehes. Mouqu(‘t 
Farm, or rather tho tn'nches roimd it, formed 
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their first objective, and part of these were 
captured after a short but severe struggle. 
Farther forward {pressed the Maple Leaves, 
towards the brick ruins and white chalk heaps 
of what had once been the renowned sugar 
refinery, the subterranean defences of which 
still served to shelter the enemy, who also held 
the trenches right and left of it. These together 
formed the main objective of our troops. But 
before they could be reached other works had 
to be taken. Nor were they captured without 
a considerable fight. As usual, the German 
trenches were so laid out that portioiis of them, 
manned with machine guns, flanked their lines. 
These for a time held up the movement. But 
soon a new auxiliary arrived to aid the Cana- 
dians — His Majesty’s Landship ‘‘ Creme do 
Menthe.” Moving deliberately but continu- 
ously forward, hu’ching a bit as it bumped over 
the shell craters and other obstacles, but al- 
ways getting nearer and nearer to the German 

138-3 
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• had romained a Police-Stato, in which the 
(Jovernment tried to impose the language of 
one part of the population on the rest, and only 
succeeded in producing a morbid consciousness 
of linguistic differences among them all. Under 
the influence of this failure at home, the 
German Administrators of Belgium fastened 
upon the difference between Fleming and 
Walloon ivs a weak spot in the Belgian 
^organism. They pictured the Flemings as an 
oppressed race in suppressed rebellion against 
the domination of the Walloons, as the Poles 
and Alsatians w(?re against the Gertnatis them- 
selves. They knew how their own subject 
populations prayed for a liberator, and hastened 
to pose, themselves, as liberators of the “Flemish 
Nationality.** They dreamed, as the goal of 
•their intrigue, of an autonomous Flemish 
principality, carved out of the dead body of 
B(dgiiim by GiTinany, as the patroness of all 
T(Mitons, at the exiirossed desin^ of the Flem- 
ings, and with the applause of tlie neutral 
world. 

The first step was to creates an “ atmos- 
phere,’* for neither the Flemings nor the 
neutrals luvd found their own way to tlie proper 
point of view. 'Pho Fl<»mings ht\d fought 


shoulder to shoulder wdth the “ dominant ** 
Walloons for the preservation of Belgium, and 
W'ore still fighting in the trenches along the i 
Yser ; while neutrals wore far from perceiving 
the liberators of tlie Flemish nation in the vio- 
lators of Belgian neutrality. But the Germans 
w*ere convinced, from their own experience, 
that a “ Flemish l*roblem ** must be there, 
and that they hod only to rub the wound to 
sot it smarting. 

“Tfio Politinal Department nt Brussels,” wn»(o Pro- 
fessor von Bissing. of Munieh, the son of the (Joveriior- 
General,* “has logically dopendent upon it the Fleminh 
Bureau and tlie Breas Bureau. The prc?sent Governor- 
General devotes sjieeial attention to Press matters. 
Beyond supplying information to Gorman newspapers 
and following the foreign iiewspiipers, collaboration with 
the native Pross (with the assistance of tlio Flemish 
Bureau) also falls within the Press Bureau's provine**. 
A number of Belgian journals . . . appear dnily, 

and are iti enjoyment, under certain tixed conditions 
of nil the liberties that are pos«-ible. . . 

One of the journals mentioned in Professor 
von Bissing’s list was the Vhamsrhc Post of 
Ghent, and this was the organ selected and 
subsidizt'd by the Governor-General to be the 
mouihpieco of Jiis “ Flamandising ** policy. 
The Vlaamnvht Post started a eam[)aign for 

* S\l^<leutschc Monotshrfte, April, 1915. 
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line, <lu‘ .sUu‘1 clad aut()ijioV)il 0 battery passed 
through the clieeriiig foot-soldiers and went 
nil amid a hail of ritl(‘ and machin<‘ guii bullets 
to hich it |)aid no attention. Then, taking 
position across t he ( J(*rinan front trench, its fire 
swept to riglit and left down it, and tinis eased 
lh(‘ way for (Canadian infantiy to coiitiune 
tlu'ir adsancc. 'Plu' .‘nemy's machine-guns 
wt‘rc silenccMl and a considerable number of 
prisiuiers taken, and the main line of the 
Cerman ent naiclimenls here w as eaptured, and 
<‘\ ('n jiarts of the t renches on t lu' outskirts ot 
( ’ourcel(‘tte. Soldi(‘rs from all parts of ( ’ana<la 
took |)art in the trium|)h Mounted Kifles 
fi’om th(‘ f*astcrn pro\'inc(*s with men trom 
Toronto, London, and Kingston ; while from 
the western side came the men from Vancouver 
and K(‘gina, with the volunt<‘ers of Winnipeg, 
from th(' centre of th(‘ Dominion. It was a. 
glorious combination. lla\ing reached th<‘ 
|)oint abov(‘ indi<*a,ted, the storming for(M^ 
procc(‘d(‘d to dig itself in, while the rest r\’c 
laittalions were brought up to eom[)let() the 
occu|)ation of the ground gaiiu'd. 

The attack had indeed be<‘n so succ<*ssful 
that Sir Julian l^yng, the Canadian Corps 


Commander, determined to push on still 
farther and take Courcelette, although th<‘ 
evening was advancing. The reserve bat- 
talion hafi now’ come up, and was told erff to 
lead th(^ new’ assault. A French Canadian 
battalion swung round to tfte left and struck 
the village on the eastern side, while other 
Canadians pressed straight forward against it. 
It was through a hot fire of artillery and small 
arms that our troops ailvanced, but they would 
not be denied, and, in the darkening shades of 
evening, the outer ring of the Courcelctt«? 
fortification was broken t lu’ough and the greater 
part of the garrison, now thoroughly dt* 
moralized, were made prisoners. Defences 
were imjirovized, and the.se served to beat off 
several counter-attacks made during tlie night 
against the newly won village. The prisoners 
taken numbered over 1,000, together with two 
pieces of artillery and a numbt'r of machine-guns 
and trench mortars. 

On the extreme left, in front of 'Phieina 
and down towards the Hapaume road, it 
was not the policy of Sir Douglas Haig to 
pusli matters to extremitif;s at this pi'riod. 
But Jiere, too, fighting wi'iit on; attacks 
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Floniish autonomy. Its articles were repeated 
word for word in the otlier papers promoted 
by tho German Administration in Belgium, 
and were echoed with variations in tlio Oerman 
Press and in tho pro-Gorman papers in Rollaai 
The newspaper campaign was supported by a 
deluge of pamphlets in Belgium, German} and 
tho neutral countries. In Belgium thesa 
anonymous effusions were deposited during 
the night at people’s front doors. 

This literary propaganda was given substance 
by administrative measures. The otlicial use 
of the French language in Flemish-speaking 
districts was forbidden, and at Ostond, Brugc^s 
and other places tho local German authorities 
went so far as to order all shop signs or adver- 
tisements in French to bo removed. Care 
was taken in German decrees and proclama- c 
tions to disguise the names of Belgian cities 
(even those which both in philology and in 
population w(*re purely Romance) in good 
“ Teutonic ” forms — “ Xamcn ” for Namur, 

“ Doornyk ” for Toiirnai, “ Liittioh ” for Liege, 
and so on. Passing from pedantry to porsev 
cution, the Gormans removed “ Walloon ” 
functionaries in “Flemish territory ’* from 
their ]>osts, and forbade the use of French in 
schools. At a higher-gratlo school at Hasscjlt, 
for instanc(>, in the Province of liimburg, the 
teachers w'ore not only forbidden to give h^ssons 
in French, but wiight not i^ven talk French 
to thoir pupils out of school, with tho result 
that the imreiits, ainxious that their children 
should bo familiar with both the national 
languages, removed them fron\ tho school 
altogetluT and had them taught privately at 
home. But so little had tho Gormans learnt 
from their educational failures in Prussian 
Poland that they designed, as the master- 
piece of their Flemish policy, tho foundation of 
a “ Flemish University “ at Ghent. 

After eighteen, months of intensive Press 
preparation, tho Flemish University w'as 
opened wdth a flourish of trumpets on Octo- 
ber 21, 1 1)1(1. The German Administration 
aniiouncujd that tho restrictions on railway 
travelling would bo waived in favour of aM true 
Flemings who w'ished to attend tho ceremony. 
They were gratified by the flood of applications, 
not only from tho Flemish districts, but from 
all tho occupied territory, and von Bissing 
found his route congostod when he journeyed 
to Ghent on the appointed day. Ho only met 
one party going in tlie opposite direction — they 
were 2,000 FlcMiiings from Ghent itself who 
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( (rnmiian officuil photograph. 

A KITE BALLOON PREPARING TO ASCEND. 


(lri\T*u off, and somo littlo progr(\ss 
\\ »is nmdo. 

Tlio Mctory gaiiK'd was a gnuit ono, and tlu‘ 
< Jcrmaus had f)e(‘n taiiglit a l(‘sson. Sitting 
<lowu }>(*yon(l the risk of <laiigt*r tfic fiigher 
<’oinnia.u<l(Ts iniglit order flieir men to tiohl on 
I ill cleat li or make eonnter attaek after coiinter- 
a,tta(‘k. I Lit then* is a limit to tlie eapaeity 
tor resisting loss beyond wliieli troo[)s will not 
go. 'This had bet'n ri'aehed liy the Germans 
on the ground where the fighting of the loth 
took f)laee, and hence the great results gained 
this (lay by the British Army. Jn t he languagi? 
of (General Haig, the fighting of the l.otli and 
U)th was of great importauee, and probably 
the most efXeetive blow which had yet been 
<lealt to the enemy by British troops. The* 
<lamage to his moral was probably of greattu’ 
c‘unser|uenco than the seizure of dominating 
positions and the captm*e of between 4,000 an<l 
o.OOO prisoners. Guards, Northumbrians and 
London Ti^rritorials, Scottish and English New 
Army divisions, with troops from Canada and 
New Zealand, shared the glory of the battle 
between them. Nor were our aviators without 
their share. Tliey destroyed 15 aeroplanes 
of the enemy and drove others off, then they 


came down 1ow(T iind used lh«‘ir maehinc' guic^ 
on the eiK'iny’s gnus and on th(* infantry in his 
trtaiehes. .\t t h<* sa.nu* time* th(\v kept con- 
st aiit eounl of the ('tKMiiy’s movianents, 
obs('rv(Ml his l)a.tt(‘ri(‘s, and informed our own 
wh(‘re to fin*. 'The perf(*elion to w hich t h«* 
work of the lioyal Llying Coi'ps had Ixsai 
brought is impossible to put info words. 

S(.*ptemb(*r Ifi was ehi(‘H\’ a. day of eonsoli 
elation of our new position and of driving back 
count er-ai tacks of tin* i‘n<*my which were 
entirely unsuec(‘ssful. T.ate in flu* (‘v<‘ning 
our troops obtainc'd a considerable succm/ss, 
f aking the “ Danubt* ” Tn'neh iHuir 'rhiepv al 
on a front of about a mile, and with it many 
prisoners and a considerable Cjuantity (jf rifUvs 
and ecpiipment abandoned by the (*n(‘my. 
Th(* network of di'fc'iices round Moucpiet 
Farm, which had b(‘(‘n in dispute* for some weeks 
past was almost completely coiKpieied, and we 
extended oiir gains nt*ar ( ’ourei'lette »)n a lint* 
of 1,000 yards. A numbc'r of minor advantages 
w ere secunel on of her parts of the Brit ish Front . 

On the 17th, to the south of th<* Anens the 
Gi'rmans mack* se\t‘ral h<‘av’y eount(*r-at tacks, 
wdiich were all r(*pulst^d. One w liich came from 
the direction of Lesbeeufs and from the country 
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were being deported to forced labour in Ger- 
, many under the decree of October 3, and who 
hiid boon packed o?f before their national 
festival by the over-zealous lo(ial Gorman 
authorities. But when von Bissing alighted 
at Ghent station and proceeded tow’ards his 
university buildings, his fellow-travellers melted 
away. They had availed themselves of the 
German Railway Bureau’s generosity, not to 
hear their Governor-General’s inaugural 
ppoech, but to visit tluur Belgian friends. 


Von Bissing delivered his discourse to a 
sf'lectt German audi€?nce, including the Bavarian 
Minister of Kd neat ion and representatives of 
the Federal States and of the ImjxTial Chan- 
cellor. 

“To Rocuro the rr-opening of the Univorsity.” Uio 
Crovornor-Ooncral is n^portod to have said, “ I appoalrd 
in Oorrnariy to a CJoinmiHRion appointed to assiRt my 
('ivil AdriliiliKt ration. Working hand in hand with th« 
FInmingR an«l wpII oouriMoIled by CSerman and Dutch 
friends, this Cointnission has settled the appointinents 
hikI irrciitod tho organisation for onr now educational 
iiiNtiiiition, without dcfiarting far from tho former 
Dolgian organization. I'hns ('it*mians and FlcmingN have 
found thomsolvoR w'orking together, in mutual confidenco 
an<l porfeot nndorstaiiding.'* 

At tho moment the.so words wore is.suing 
, from tho Govornor-CJenerars lips, incidents 
were occurring that must luive made him wish 


them unsaid. His subordinates, searching for 
an artist to design a commemorative medal, 
could not find a Fleming in Ghent who wouhl 
execute the commission, and the school 
children, who had been given a special holiday 
in honour of their national liberation, appeared 
at school as' if nothing unusual were hap- 
[iening. Tliny were turned hack at the door 
by Gorman gendarmes, but they had mailo 
their protest. 

“ThtJ organization,” continued von Bissing, 


” and especially the organization of the tech- 
nical fticiilties, will bo completed in the course 
of next year.” But 1917 hod hardly begun 
l>efore the Flemish University of Ghent w’as 
closed. The contingent of genuine students, 
54 at tho . Ix'ginniiig, dwindled •with each* 
month, and there was little edification in a body 
of ** Flemish ” professors of wliom f he majority 
wore Dutch. ” The God of War,” doclaimod 
von Bissing in his jxroratitm, “has helil 
Flanders at the font with his sword drawn. 
May tho God of Petu’O be kind tR her during 
the long centuries to come.” 

Von Bissing’s oratory betrayed tho German 
vision of an “ Autonomous Flanders ” under 
permanent Gorman tutelage, when tho “ tom* 



GBRMAN “KULTUR” IN BELGIUM: 

A performance of Goethe’i ** IphigenSe *’ in the open-air theatre of the Citadel of Namurt 
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north t>t‘ Flcrs was cauglit by our artillory 
barraigo and suffcTod heavy loss. Between 
KI(Ts and Martin|)uieh a German brigade 
eornmeneed an attack in tlie direction of 
High Wood. Our troops, only two battalions, 
did not wait for them to join issue, but lejwing 
the shallow trenches whicli they had recently 
male, wont on at a double to meet thenu 
'I'he resiilt was never for a moment in doul)t. 
Ahhough the Germans were ir\ threefold 
strength they were driven baick with great 
slaughter. 



[From the official Ancre film. 

PRISONERS CLAIMING THEIR LETTERS 
AND OTHER PROPERTY. 


To the north of Mouquet Farm more ground 
was gained. Onr artillery, too, maintained 
its fire generally against the German line, 
and among other successes blew up an ammu- 
nition dump at Grandcoiu*t. During the night 
further progress was made east of Courceletto 
and our line was appreciably advanced, and 
we gained more groimd south of Thiepval, 
thus threatening to surround this position. 

The Germans, on the other hand, under 
cover of a heavy bombardment, managed to 
enter one of our trenches west of Mouquet 


Farm, but were at once counter-attacked and 
driven back with heavy loss. During tla^ 
night they kept up an intermittent artillery 
fire against various points of our line. 

It was at tliis juncture that the French and 
British Commanders -in -Chief exchanged the 
letters p\iblished below : 

TO OlONKHAL 8IK DOUOLAH HAIO. 

General Hea<lqMartcrs of French Annies, 
.S(q>temher 17. 

My Dear General, - I doHire to convey to you my most 
sincowi eongratulationH on the brilliant suceOHses gained 
by the Ilriti.sh troops under your command during the 
hard-fought, battles of the ir>th and JOth of September. 
Following on Iho continuous progre.ss made by yo\u 
Annies since the beginning of the Somme offensive, these 
fresh successes are a sure guarantee of final victory over 
our common enemy, wlioso pliysical and moral forces are 
ulrea<iy severely shaken. 

Permit me, my dear General, to take this opport\mity 
of saying IhAt the combined olTensive which we have 
carried on now for more than two months has. if it were 
possible, drawn still closer the ties which unite our two 
Annies ; our adversary will find therein proof of our finn 
tletermination to coml>ine our efforts until the era! to 
ensure the complete triumph of our cause. 

r bow before those of your soldiers by whose bravtuy 
these successes have been achieved but who have fallen 
before the completion of our task and I ask you to 
convoy, in my name and in the name of the whole French 
Army, to those who stand ready for the fights to coinc, 
a greeting of comradeship and confidence. 

J. .JOKFRK. 

TO GENERAL .70FFRE. 

General Headquarters, British Armies in France. 

Septornlwr 19. 

My Dear General, — I thank you most sincerely for the 
kind message of congratulation and goodwill that yoti 
have addressed to me and to the troops under my 
ctunmand on their recent succe.sses. This fresh expres- 
sion of the good wishes of yourself and of your gallant 
Army, without whose close cooperation and support 
those successes could scarcely have been achieved, will 
1)0 vefy warmly appreciated by all ranks of the British 
Armies. 

T thank you, too, for your noble tribute to those who 
have fallen. Our brave dead, whose blood has been 
shed together on the soil of your great country, will prov<j 
a bond to unite our two peoples long after the oombine< 
action of our Armies has carried the common cause h*' 
which they have fought to its ultimate triumph. 

The unremitting efforts of our forces north and south 
of the Somme, added to the glorious deeds of yo'" 
Armies unaided at Verdun, have already begun to br<.’a 
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A FOOD QUEUE OF IMPOVERISHED BELGIANS. 


porary ” German occupation of Belgium should 
bo brought to an ('ud by the signing of pence. 
15ut ho burst his own bubble by drawing a 
retort from the Flemings themselves. 

Prominent Flemings explained, in indignant 
letters to the neutral Press, that the real 
Flemish movemcuit was of a purely cultural 
and social character. It existed to enrich (he 
life of Belgium by recroaiing for her a literature 
in the Flemish laiiguago ; preserving for lu'r 
the monuments of Flemish art and architecture 
(which German weapons had been destroying 
at Louvain and .Malines and Tormondo and 
Ypres) ; reviving for her the romantic tra- 
ditions of the Fleinisli Middle Ages ; and 
improving the conditions of life of her Flemish 


peasants arid workmim at the present day. 
The Teutonic origin of their language no more 
beguiled them into suffering German violence 
gladly than it beguiled the Dutch or the 
English or the Danes. 

- “ft rr?q liffs no extruordinuiy urolo 

]Nf. van Cat le\v<u*rt., Kditor of tlio Vtij a Uvigian 

new-spapor ti tho Flcmifth language w hiirh luvd iMiiigrated 
to Tho Hag' “to understand that thoCiormaii (Joven 
iitont attunpting to make uso uf tho Fitunish Mov 
:nont exclii ivoly for the two objects which 1 ph 
Linuinorato— >to sow dissensions hotween Helgiuns iitul 
ind a pretext for eontiiuiing, after the war, to interh 
n our internal politics. Hut. tlevse two objects hleiut 
nto a single aim — to turn Hel^iiini into a pcrinanei 
acquisition of the German Empire. We know the 
German idolatry of self and gospel of national egotism ; 
and W'O also know enough of the sorruw’ful history of tho 
Danish people — related to tho German pcojile, like our- 
selves, by race — to keep us on our gunnl.’* 



• GERMANS IN OCCUPATION OF A BELGIAN CHATEAU. 

A Landsturm Redlment, under command of Herr Naumann-Hofer, a Radical Reiohitag Deputy, at the 
looted Chiteau of M. Davignon, former Miniiter of Foreign Affaire. 
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down the enemy’s power of resistancx' ; while the energy 
of our troops and their confidence in each other increases 
from day to day. Kvory frosli success that attends o^ir 
arms brings us nearer to the final victory to which, like 
you, I look forward with absolute confidence. — Yours 
very truly, 

D. Haxj, General, 

Commanding'in>Chief, British Armies in France, 
On September 18 another important advance 
was made. East of (Unchy and north -west 
of Comblea we captured the important work 
known as the Quadrilateral, which gave us 
an important gain of ground and straightened 
our line. We also captured five heavy howit- 
zers, two field guns, and lighter pieces. 

While the British on the 15th were capturing 
( 'oiu’celette, Martinpuich and Flers, the French, 


trench north-east of Berny was carried the 
same day. 

On the 17th, in the afternoon, a great battle 
was delivered south of the Somme betwee n 
Barleux and Vc'rmandovillers. Nmnerous 
trenches were carried south of Barleux. 1’he 
enemy was cleared out of the last houses held 
by him in Berny, and his lines from B('rny to 
Deniecourt \N(‘re [)ierced. Deniecourt was 
completely .surrounded, and the (terman en- 
trenclunents thence to Vermandovillers w(‘r(^ 
stormed. Simultaneously the enemy was 
ejected from such portion of Vermandovillers 
ais he had still managed to retain. Violeijt 
counter-attacks towards nightfall were repulsed 
with terrible punishment to the foe. ^\’heIl 



{Frnwh ntficial photograph, 

THE TRENCHES AT VERMANDOVILLERS: ARRIVAL OF FRENCH REINFORCEMENTS. 

Photographed from an aeroplane. 


who at nightfall on the 14th had carried enemy 
trenches just south of Rancourt and some hours 
later had repulsed attacks oast of Clory, moved 
forward north of Priez Farm, threatening 
Combles from that region. Soutli of tlio 
Somme also, at 4 p.m. in the sector Deniecourt- 
Berny they delivered two charges. To the 
east of Deniecourt a trench and small wood 
wore wrested from the enemy ; and north-east 
of Berny three German trenches were seized. 
Two hundred prisoners and 10 mitrailleuses 
remained in the hands of oiu* Allies. The next 
day the troops of General Fayolle from Bou- 
chavesnes struck northwards in the direction 
of the wood of St. Pierre Vaast, and reached a 
narrow depression south of the wood. Another 


sun set the French had been everywhere 
successful and had captured 700 unwoimded 
prisoners, among them 15 otfi(M*rs. The battle 
went on through the night, counter-attack 
succeeding counter-attack. Vainly the troops 
of the 10th Ersatz Division strove to retake 
the ground lost near Berny. On the 1 8th the 
French finally secured Denir^court, and pushed 
on towards Ablaincourt. At nightfall they 
were before the liamlet of Bovent. Tlu'y had 
also captured three little woods south-east of 
Deniecourt and a trench west of llorgny, a 
village east of Berny. 

During the night of September 18-10 tlto 
British beat off several detennined counter- 
attacks south of the Ancre, destroyed two gun 
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“ What do you think of tho Belgians who 
^havo gone with the Gormans ? ” the Belgian 
socialist, Cainillo Hti^mans, was asked by a 
representative of the Danish paper Politiken, 
in allusion to the editors of the Vlmmsclie Post 
and tho lonely professors at Glient. “ I think/* 
M. Huysinans answered, “that they will be 
wise to got themselves naturalized in Ger- 
jnany.” Such was the Flemish retort to the 
German project for Flanders after tho war. 

t 

* These were some of tho ramifications of 
German Press policy in the occupied territory. 


nize and modify the whole conduct of tho banks’ 
affairs. “ The costs of control will be charged in 
proportion to their funds upon the banks 
superintended.” By a further decree of 
November 30 tho Commissary -General was 
authorized to extend his control by delegating 
it to assistants-^** the cost of this likewise to be 
charged upon the enterprises under surveil- 
lance ” — and these assistant commissaries w(Te 
to be ** given notice in good time of each Board 
Meeting or General Assembly.” 

In tho meantime all banks in the occupied 
territory w^hatsoever had b('cn forbidden to 



RETURN OF A FORAGING PARTY. 


The control of banking was also a much studied 
department of police, and this merged into a 
systematic appropriation of the country's 
inat(?rial resources. 

By a decree of September 18, 1914, von der 
Goltz ordered all banks or branches of banks in 
the occuf>ied territory, of which the? central 
management was in countries at war with 
t Germany, to wind up their affairs immediately, 
*‘ the remaining cash balance to bo deposited 
for the duration of the war in a place hereinafter 
to bo designated.” A Gt'rman Commissary - 
General was appointtHl to su{)erintend the 
execution of this decree, with pow€>r to scruti- 


make payments to England, Inland and France, 
by a decrtH.' of Xovember 3, which was extended 
on the 28th, “ by way of reprisals,” to Russia 
and Finland. It was notified, ho\if^ver, that 
“ this prohibition does not ('xtend to payments 
intended for the benefit of German nationals.” 
“All legal and contractual consequences,'’ tlie 
decree continued, “ wliich might be involved in 
the non-execution of contracts iiitido with 
liersons domiciled in tho count rie.s fiesignated, 
are considen^d null and void. The debtor may 
clear himself by consigning the sums owing 
from him to his creditor’s account at the 
Trea^iry of the German Civil Administration, 
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oinplacMMiients, and pxplodad an ainmiini- 
lion store. South of Arras wo cleared the 
enemy from 200 yards of trendies, and tlie 
Kreneh imwie further progress south of the 
Somme to the east of Berny, taking sonu* 
prisoners. 'The next tlay, Se[>tember 20, 
nortli-east of Jk'-thune, in tlie n(‘ighbourhood 
of Kidieboupg TAvoue, three raids resulted 
in the cajiture of prisoners and a maehine- 



GHNHRAL DUPOR T, 

Chief of the French General Staff. 

gun. A hostile balloon was brought down 
southwest of Arras. Tn the Somme area a. 
German attack on the British trenches east of 
Martinpuich was easily repulsed. 4'he ni'xt 
<‘vening, south of the Anere, in a torrential 
downpour, the New' Zealanders w(T(* violently 
and continuously attacked, but at no point 
did the G(*rmans penetrate th('ir lines, and at 
daybreak the ground in front of their trenches 
was seen to be littered with the dead and 
dying. Many prisoners were eaptured in this 
and other regions. 

On September 20 the main event was the 
determined effort of the Germans to drive back 
the French north of the Somme. The I8th 
(^)rps had been brought up from the Aisne and 
the 214th Division which was on its way to the 
F'astern Theatre of War, had been liastily 
rwallcd. It had arrived on the 14th. With 


these fresh troops, the Crown Prince* of 
Bavaria, at 9 a.m., attacked General Fayolle's 
position between the Priez and TAbbc^ farms, 
and east of Glery to the Somme. The 214th 
Division ojierated in the Bouehavesnes region. 
Preceded by violent bornbanlments, mass after 
ma.ss of t he enemy wn^ro precipitated against 
Bouehavesnes and the French trenches north 
aiul south of it. Four waves of grey gn‘<‘u 
infantry were cut down by the French guns 
before Priez Farm. 'Phe survivors fled, leaving 
I h<‘ ground covered with cor|)s(‘s. But at 3 j).m. 
tlie Germans aft(‘r a succi'ssion of bloody 
checks burst into the north-east end of 
Pouchavesnes. It was only a momentary 
triumph, for the French rallied and droM* them 
out at the point f)f the bayonet. F(*w' of them 
cscapeil and several otlicers and mi'ii were 
captured. The 75- and 12()-mm. guns and the 
mitrailleuses had h('re, and at I’ric/. Farm, 
caused frightful loss(\s. At ridgi* Th, which is 
crosse<l l)y the roa,d from Ckry to limit Al- 
laines, regiments of the 18th Corps wiaa* kept 
at bay liy the barrages of shell and shrapiK*! 
tire, but, nearer tlu* Somme, |>arties of (Jer- 
mans sueecM'ded in (*nt(‘ring some t renches. 4'hcy 
were swiftly (‘jected by counter-attacks. At 
nightfall the d(>sp(*rate ('ontest died down, 
l^risoners stated that one* company alone in the 
1 1th Ifavarian Division lost 1 10 men out of 210, 
that two battalions of the 123rd Prussian 
Regiment had been almost wiped out and that 
tlie 12th R(*s(‘rvo Division had suffered ti rribly. 
“ I cannot understand,” said a French artilh'iw' 
otlicer present, “ how% after so many disastrous 
(‘xperiences, the German Higher Commanders 
can order attacks to be carried out in massed 
formation. 4’he road from Combles to Ran- 
court is covered with dead (German*-*, sacritic(*<l 
to no purpose.” General Fayolle was able to 
report the victory to the new Chi(‘f of tlu* 
French General Staff, at the Ministry of War, 
General Duport, who took the place the next 
day of General Graziani, whose h<*alth had 
broken down. Since the first months of the 
war the latter had filled this oru^rous post 
attached to the French A\'ar Office. It must 
not be confused with that occu|)ied l>y 
General dc Castelnau, who still continued to 
direct the movements of thi^ armies at tin* 
front. Duport, a colonel in August 1014- 
was an infantry officer. He luid been edueateif 
at the Military College of St. Cyr, and had 
fought on the Algerian frontier between ISH.'V 
and 1888. l*romoted General of Brigade i)i 
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AVIuu^vor infringes, or attcMupts to infringe, tho 
regulations of Article 1 will bo piims]i(?d 
according to Martial Law.” 

On December 22 the monopoly of issuing 
l»ank-note.s was transb'rred, by von Hissing, 
from the Xational Bank of to which, 

iindf'r Ih'Igian law, it legitimately belonged, to 
lht‘ Soci^te Ghicrnle (h Belgique, and another 
commissary, though this time one of Belgian 
nationality, was ap|)ointed to tho now Depart- 
ment of lssu(‘. Jn a notice appended to this 


a[)poirited by the Belgian Government.” It i» 
superfluous to point out on which side the^ 
illegality lay. * 

” My Civil Government,” von Hissing con- 
cJ tided, “in cooperation with tho SociiU 
(ihiimle, will also incpiiro into tho measures to 
be taken in order to nwtoro the General Savings 
Bank and its depositors to possession of ihoir 
property at present unlaw’fully detained at tho 
Bank of England.” 'i'ho only measure under 
this head w'liich is revealed by a pt'rusal of tho • 



BELGIAN WOMEN SACK-MAKING FOR THE GERMANS IN A FACTORY AT 

BRUSSELS. 


decree, von Hissing assumed the part of the 
“ honest broker.” He complained bitterly that 
thi? National Bank hatl transferred its assets f o 
England, had refused to remit them to the 
oc’ciipied Herritory when requested (by von 
Jbssing) to do so, and hiul lK*en so unpatriotic 
as to lend the same to the B(.‘lgian Government 
at lfa\'n‘, ” a procedure on the part of tlie 
* National Bank of Belgium and tho Belgian 
Ministry of Finance which was contrary to law 
and statuPo.” “ For all these reasons,” th«‘ 
( kivernor-General continued, “ f find mysc^lf 
o}i1ig(Ml to withdraw from the National Bank of 
Belgium thf‘ privilege of issuing liank-notos, and 
to depos(‘ the Governor and (’onimissai'y 


“ Bulletin of J^ws and Decrees ” is the appoint- 
ment, as member of tho General and Executive 
Councils of the Belgian Savings Bank, of a 
€?ertain Dr. Hjalmar Schocht, by a decree of von 
Hissing’s dated January 16, 1915. Before the 
w^ar Dr. Schaeht w’as “ publicity ” director of 
the Dresdner Hank in Berlin. The know- 
ledge that their savings had been coifcigned, in 
default, to this 'routonic gentleman’s cart% must 
have done much to console the dc^positors for 
the removal of them beyond the sea. 

But the “ cooperation ” between the German 
(Ivil Goveniinc’int and the SocUtS OiniraU was 
not d(‘stincd to endure, for two years later, on 
Si^jit ember 3, 1916, we find von Hissing addresA- 
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June, 1015, ho had been sinro August HI, lOUi, 

( 'oinmandor of the 14t h CorpH d’Annoo. IJkt* 
so many other ofTioers almost unknown at th{‘ 
beginning of tile war, he Imd fore(Ml his wa\- 
up by t he exercise of conspicuous abilities. 

So bloody had been th(‘ repulse f)f the German 
18th Corps and 214th Division, that (he next 
day, Thursday, September 21, Prince Kup- 
preeht made no further attempt to |)i(‘rec the 
lines of G(‘neral Fayolle north of tlie Somme. 

On the British front in tlie neighbourhood of 
Flers, braubing i)a.rties vainly eiahaivoured tf> 
wrest froitj us the positions taken in tls' battle 
of the 15th -Bit h. 'Plie night before, in vih‘ 
\\(‘ather, tlau'e had betai (‘ncountcrs oii the 
edge of ( V)ure(‘U'tte and north of Mart in|)uieh. 
A hostile kite-l)alloon fell to tlu' ground in 
jjjimes, but, as against this, we had to |•eeor<l 
the loss of an aer(»plane. 

During the night of the 21st 22nd, wliile our 
troops were raiding enemy trenches south of 
Arras a.nd north of that ])oint, seizir^g a crater 
in th(' Neuville vSt. Va ist region (caused V)y the 
ex|)losion of oiK^ of our mines, an advanc(‘ was 
also made by the British betw('en Martin])uieh 
and Piers. Up to the 21st our lin(‘ sagged eanst- 
ward from Coureelette round the northern end 
of Martinpuieh and liugged tlu^ eastern face of 
t he \’illage. Thenee it zigzagged towards Flers. 
It. w as now' decided that the mill of Martin])uieh. 


,500 yards n»)rth t>f the ^■illage, must mark tho 
aligniiHMit uf our front from CouretihJto 
eemtJery to Fha-s, and that a redoubt betwecai 
th(* mill and the Albert Hapa.ume roa.d must be 
carried, a.nd tlw* (h'rman salients in our position 
flattened out. ,\tt<‘r desj)<*ra.t(‘ fighting two 
lines of hostile tr(‘nchcs were carried, a.nd 
24 hours later t he redoubt w as story u‘d. On t he 
2.{rd a st rongly toi l itunl system of t n'nches east 
ot Coui*c<‘let te w as eapt urt‘d and w e a.d\ anc(‘d on 
a front ot about half a mil(‘. 'the day before 
(S(‘ptemher 22) at nightfall a. \ iolent (h'rinan 
atta.ck west ot Mou(ju<*t Farm had he«*t\ ilriveti 
back by our fii’e with heii\y l()sses. In the 
<‘<airse of the 22nd our guns ha<i destroyed 10 
hostile gun-))its and daiua.gcal 10 others, w hilo 
fiv<‘ aiiimunition dum|)s wei’e blown up. A 
S(piadron of .50 aei‘o|)lan(‘s the sam«' tlay 
bombed a.n importa.nt railway junction. Two 
ti'ains loaded with auununition were smashed 
a.nd many xiofait explosions ca.us('d. Bailway 
works and sidings els(‘wh(T«' and a(*r<)dromos 
afid other points of military iiupoi’tanee. also 
received at t<‘nt if>n. As a. conse(juenc(‘ of aerial 
<hn‘ls, three (‘laany ma(*hin<*s w(Te destroyed, 
live datnaged se\a‘rely a.nd others dri\on to 
earth. Our loss w as five nuichim's. 

M(‘antime, on S(‘pt<‘mber 22, the French had 
pushed a little ncMina* to the doomed N'iliagc*- 
tbrtr<‘ss of Comhles. On th(' nortluTii slo|)es of 
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BELGIAN cWOMEN LABOURERS AT THE MARIEMONT.BASCOUN COAL MINES 
• WORKING UNDER GERMAN GUARDS. 


ing an ulfcimatuin to the latter in tlir following 


I Imve to iiif<*nn you thiit I ravi>i. our jioj'ti* 

tmtioiis brokoa <>IT if you refnso to submit , on your own 
ivyporisibility, a proposition for tho f nm'‘lVr to Gorinany 
of your luilanoi* iii piipor-ftiark>. 1 ri'fuso your 
to rouimunu^nlo uitb lo Havro, and 1 givo you fiU 
Mtuulay, Si*p(rml><*r 4, JO HI, muiniglit (Ch'nnaii tim«), 
!•» iriforra mo in prc<*iso tonus wliothor you mo disposofl 
to irausfor your luibinoo in piipor-marks lo (Jonuany. 

If you rofuso to soiul your balance in papor-marks 
to tho (Sormaii biink-?, fhoii you aro coiuluctinjj: \our 


alTairs in a m nini'i* routiHry to German interosts, aud 
in tJiis ca.‘« J have ivceived a mandate to plaee yom 
Baiilc imder siMpiestration. If yf»u oppose sequestra* 
tiori by passive resistanc e, there will be no course loft 
ft»r me but to wind up the Bank by force. . • • 

Diiriiiijr the eour'-e of to-morrow you have t»n»o to 
weigli thc5 lu*H\y eous»:cpieiices of such measures for 
your Bank tiiid for your country. I order you to call 
your General Council to-morrow, so that yo\i may bo 
in a position to forward me a di>claration bindini; upon 
them before^ tho expiration cU the time-limit. . . . 

The profession of banking in the occupied 
territory under von l^issing’s stewardship had 
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t ho hillock beyond the wood of Andorlu, towards 
the road from Manrepas to Fr6gicourt, tho 
ononiy had jconverted into a small fortress an 
isolated house in front, of Comblcs and close to 
the road. The inaehine-gnns in it held up the 
French advance. After an attack very ably 
(executed tho house was surrounded and carruid 
l;)y assault. l«i\ety-seven men and three otlieers 
were captured. Simultaneously between Fr*Sgi- 
(!()urt and I’riez Farm tho French stormed 
(bTtuan trenches on tho east slope of the 
Comblcs ravine. 'J'he enemy’s endeavours to 
hinder the French movements in this direction 
by renewed counter-attacks between Priez 
Farm and Rancourt were repulsed by c\irtains 
of Hhell firo. 

By thiH date tho total of tho priHonors cap- 
turod by tho Allioa in tho Battle of the Somme 
iiad a welled to over 55,800, of which 34,050 
had boon taken by tlio French. 

rre|)arations wore now >)oing made by the 
Allies to fight another battle similar to that of 
Se|)tember 15-10. It was preceded by aerial 
entt^rprisos on a large s(;ale and by bombard- 
inontH of almost incrodiblo intensity. The 
French wrecked 25 enemy machines on 
8ef)tember 23, wo seven. 'I’he same day five 
bombing raids against railway stations on the 


German lines of communication were success- 
fully executed by tho British. In the course of 
an air fight one of oiu- ainnen collided with his 
opponent. The German pla<ie fell to the 
ground, while ours, after a vertical descent of 
8everal thousand feet, was righted and returned 
safely, the pilot flying over 30 miles with an 
almost uncontrollable machine. Our losses on 
the 23rd were five iiiachinos. 

Among other noteworthy incidents at this 
date, tho celebrated French airman Guynemer 
brought dowm his seventeenth and eighteenth 
hostile machines, and on the 24th Captain do 
Beauchamps in the “Ariel” and Lieutenant 
Daucourt executed one of the most daring 
flights on record. For the first time Essen, 
the great military manufactory of Gennany, 
w as bombed in broad daylight. The w orksho|)s 
of Krupp w'ere defended by no fewer than 250 
anti-aircraft guns, and numerous German aero- 
planes were naturally on the watch to intercept 
raiders. Nevertheless, the intrepid Frenchmt^n 
succeeded in dropping twelve bombs on Essen 
and in returning safely to their base. Captain 
do Beauchamps, w^ho was not 29 years old, 
had for many months been commanding the 
squadron “ des As ” stationed on the eastern 
front of tho French lines. He had had undtT 
him Guynemer and other distinguished pilots, 
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bfooino a fonii of “ working for the King of 
Prussia.” A oriidfr act of financial tyranny was 
the itn))osition of the (merman mark. On 
OctobiT 3, 11)14, the following docroe was 
published by von der (Soltz : 


GERMAN SOLDIERS TILLING THE LAND 
IN BELGIUM. 

The Hague Convention of 1907, concerning 
the Laws and Customs of War on Lanc^ is 
explicit on the subject of War Contributions. 
In Article 49 it is laid down that if, in addition 
to the taxes ” previously payable to the State, 
“ the Occupant levies other money contribu- 
tions in th(5 occupied territory, they shall only 
be applied to the needs of the Anny or of the 
administration of the territory in (piestion.” 
But this Convention, to which the (Jerman 
Goveminent was pledged, was irreconcileable 
with their designs upon Belgian rc^sources, and 
it Iwcame evident that von Bissing meditated 
a notable violation of it when he published 
(once more in ex(;ess of his legitimate powers) 
the following decree : 


(ionnaii luoiioy (*..'oin or paper; inu.-il l.e arccpted hs 
teniler in the Occupied Belgian Territory, at the rate, 
until furihor nofic-o uf 1 Murk as the equivalent of a 
inininlum of h'raiics. 

Tnasmueli as the (lerman mark had only been 
worth 1.15 Bf'lgian francs before tlic war, and 
stc*adily depreciated on the international money 
market as the war continued, this forced 
currency at an inflated value was a comprehend 
sive confiscation of private property, which 
infringed the provisions of the Hague Conven- 
tion of 1007 under Article 40. On Xovemljer 15, 
1914,*von der (hiltz had occasion to decree that 
this compulsory rate of exchange might not be 
repudiated by priv'^ate agreement, and on 
May 22, 1915, von Bissing took the comple- 
mentary step of threateming “ anyone buying, 
or attempting to buy, French gold, silver, 
nic kef or paper at a price in excess of the 
noininal valuer” with “imprisonment for not 
more than a year and a fine of not more than 
10,000 francs.” But all these mctisurcs of 
spoliation, though effective, were indirect, and 
*werc far from contenting the Occupying Power. 

t 

/ • 


Conc'^.rnintj the Summonintf nf the Proviuvinl CuunciU 
in Special Scuaivn. 

Art. I.-- Tho ProvinHrtI Councils of tho Boh^inri 
I’riiviiifos uro siimmunod l»y thtvno prosonts in spociul 
session for Suturduy, Df-ft-mher 10, 1014, tnidduy 
(Gomian tiine) . . . 

.4r/. 3. — . . . Tho ses<«ion will bo opened und closed 
in tho numo of tho Imporifil Gertnuii (lOvernor-Cienrrnl. 

Art. 4. --Tho session will not lust more thun one duy. 
Tho sitting will bo behind olosod doors. 

4’h© solo subject of discussiou, of whieh the assembly 
is bound to take oxelusive co;;nizanro, is : Ways and 
moans of meeting the war contribution charged upon 
the Rolgiati populutioii.” 

.-Irl. 5.- -'Pho prooeoiliiigs are valid without regard to 
tho riuinbtT of memlinrs present. 

Baron von }3ihhino. 

Governor ‘General in fielifivm. 

Brussels, Doeember 8, 1914. 

'Phe sequfd to th© decree w'a» an order : 

A War Contribution, amounting to 40,000,000 francs, 
to bo paid in monthly instalments over the course of a 
5 'oar, is imposed on the population of Belgium. 

Tho payment of those slims devolves upon the Nine 
Brovineos, whit:h are held collectively responsible for 
the disrliarge of it. 

The two first instalments are to be paid up, at latest, 
on January 15, 1015, ami tho following instalments 
on tho 10th, at latest, of each following month, to tlie 
Field Army Treasury of the Imperial Oovernor-Grneral- 
ship at Brussels. ^ 

In cn.so the i'rovincos have to resort to the issue nf 
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including Dauconrt. Of his then recent ex- 
ploits the tiostruction of a Foklcer on April 7 
and of a Drache on May 22, 1910, had caused him 
•once more to be cited in an Order of the Day. 

The night before the visit of De Beauchamps 
and Daucourt to Essen a fleet of Zeppelins, pro- 
bably 12, had crossed to England. Two were 
destroyed in Essex, while they did no material 
injury to us.* 

As for the Allied bombardments north and 
j^outh of the Somme which htwi commenced on 
the 2.‘lrd, a French artillery oflicer remarked : 

‘‘ A terriljle drama is being enacted on the 
Somme. I have been through the wliole of 
the Verdun battle and I have been two months 
here, but I have not seen anything like the 
havoc wrought by the Allied artillery yester- 
day. It surpasses anything I have witnessed.” 

It speaks for the slul)born courage of the 
Oerinans that on Sunday, September 24, while 
their trenches were being inundated with 
high-explosive shells, they took the olTensive 
at ■ several points. A British post cast of 
Courcelette was assaulted ; three attacks were 
<lelivered west of Lesbmufs’ against our men 
and the French garrison of t he Al)bt^ Farm, and 
troops in trenches south of it luvd to withstand 
a violent assault. These efforts on the |>art of 
tho enemy were all unavailing. 

Monday, September 25, was the anniversaiy 
of the Battle of Loos, which now seemed as 
remot,e an event as the Battles of Lc Cateau, 
the Marne, and Ypres. It was a beautiful, 
clear autumnal day. Not a cloud was in the 
sky ; a golden haze rose from the fields and 
crept over the ruined villages and the lit ter of 
what once were woods. Anticipating from the 
frightful violence of the bombardment that the 
Allies were about to renew their general 
offensive between Thiepval and the Somme, 
the Germans dispatched in the early morning two 
flocks of aeroplanes to reconnoitre. I'hey were 
peppered with slirapnel, mot in mid-air by our 
aeroplanes, and driven back followed by our 
pursuing airmen, who, with the observers in the 
“ Ruperts ” (kite balloons), directed the Are of 
our artillery. The balloons, iridescent in the 
sun-light, seemed like aerial monsters decked 
with glittering trappings for some State occasion. 

The plan of General Fayolle and Sir Douglas 
Haig was to Inreak farther into the lines of the 
enemy between the Albert-Bajjaume road and 
the Sonune. Should success attend their efforts. 
Sir Hubert Gough was the next day to storm 

♦ See Vol. X., p. 102. 


Thiepval and the ridge behind it. Tlie whole 
night-long guns of all calibres had been tiring 
incessantly. 

At 12. ,'10 p.m. the final bombardment before 
the infantry attack oj)encd. The din was in- 
describable. Perhaps four t imers as many guns 



LIEUT, GUYNEMEK. 

X 

fVH had been in action along the whole front of 
the great Battle of Liao-Yang in the Husso- 
Japanese W ar wen' concentrating their fire 
on a belt of ground only about 14 miles in 
length. Most of thos(^ gims were imiriensely 
more powerful than any em]doyed by Oyarna 
or Kuropatkin, and the front of l)attle was very 
mucli shorter. At the end of 10 minutes the 
deafening noise slightly diminished. The 
infantry combat hatl begun. 

At the Battle of Loos-Vimy tlio efforts of the 
Allies had not been properly co-ordinated, the 
French attacking several hours after the Britisli. 
No such inistako was made on this occasion. 
The tension w'as applied simultaneously to 
every link in the German chain of fortified 
positions. Several systems of trenches betw’een 
the Bapaiune-Peronne chausse(^ and the Canal 
du Nord were carried by the French, who 
arrived in places at the banks of the canal. 
East of the road the French captvued Hill 130, 
south-east of Bouchavesnes, and Hill 120 to, the 
north-east of tliat village. Gradually the 
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bonds in qrder to obtain the funds necoHsary, the fopm 
and torma of those boiids will bo sol tied by the .Impc«ria^ 
Oornmisaary-Genoral for the Bunks in Belf^uin. 

Baron von Bishino, 

(Jovprnor-Gencral in liehjium. 

Brussels, Doreinher 10. 1014. 

Month by month from tho date of the order 
this orii»hing toll was paid. It was iniquitous 
both ill amount and in assesain(?nt — in amount 
because it was infinitely in excess of what was 
roquin^d for the administration of the country 
and the maintonanco of the occupying army, 
even if the expenses of administration had not 
IjtMiii covert?d already, as they were covered, 
by the ordinary revenues of the Belgian 
Exchequer, which the Germans continued to 
raise. It was iniquitous in its assessnumt 
because, to begin with, an important part of 
West Flanders, one of the Fnivinces saddled 
with collective responsibility, was not in 
German hands, and tlvirefon? not amenable to 
German exactions. But .spoliation under this 
head liatl at any rate its definite limits. A 
s|iecific sum wa.s demanded within a specific 


and of Kiu'h a mUiiro um not to involve (ho inhabitants 
ill tho ohlij^ation of taking part in military operations 
u^iiinst ihoir own country. 

Such requisitions and servic es shall only bo dcraaridad 
on tho uiithorily of tho oi mmaiidor in the locality 
oreufiieil. 

C’oiitrihutioM^ ill kind shall far ns possible be* paid 
for in ready money ; if not, a receipt shall be uivcui, 
and the payment of the amount due shall bo made a.s 
soon as possible. 

To this, too, Germany w'as pledged, and 
again her pledge was incom])atible with her 
intentions. It i.s impossible to reconcilt? Iho 
Convention with the principle laid down by the 
German Headquarters Staff on August 27, 1914: 

Tho Landstiirm will bo called out to secure ilio 
lines of commiinieHtion and for the .supervision of 
Belgium. Tho country, plaeod under German ndmiiiis* 
iration. will have to provide for military requirement.^ 
of all kinds, in order to afford relief to Gemutn territory. 

The application of this principle was the 
chef (Veeuvre of German organization in the 
occupied territory. Germany appropriated, 
without com^iensation, the total material 
resources of the country, and this was done by 
methodical steps. 



PIGS FOR GERMANY 

time ; if the Provincial authorities could raise 
it, the country was quit. It was incomparably 
less onerous than requisitions in kind, which 
tho (jxinnan administration inflicted in detail 
till it had stripped Belgium bare. 

hequisitions, as well as war contributions, 
art^ dealt with in the Hague Convention of 1907, 
under Article 52, and their limits are defined in 
a corresponding sense. 

ReqiiiAitionH in kind and Kcrviees, it is wt furth, shall 
not ho domanded from local authorities or inhabitants 
oxetipt for the needs of the Army of 0»'Cupntion. They 
shall ho in proportion to tho lesoiirccs of the country* 


REARED IN BELGIUM. 

The first step was to prohibit 1>xports- thb 
export of “horses, cattle, pigs, sheep ami all 
kinds of foodstuffs,’- for instance, by a decree 
of September .‘K>, 1914, and of “all kinds of 
fodilcr ” by a decree of December 27. “ Dls- 

obedience,” it was announced. “ will bo 
punislied by conliscalion.'** * 

• 'riie oppo<il»i poJii’y wft.s adopted in the east* of 
articles of which the Central Kinjurcs })o.*^sc^scd a .sur|)lus. 
For example, on December IC, 1911, von Bis.sing 
signed a decree forbidding the import of salt into tho 
occupied territory from countries at war with Germany, 
thus giving a monopoly of iinoort to tlu* Go^uati and 
Austrian salt •producers. 




FRENCH SOLDIERS F:NTRFNCHED IN 

(JcrniauM won* boiiig thrust back into the valley 
of the 'Portilie. Still more important, Kan* 
court, due (‘ast of (\)mblos, was taken. Situatc'd 
on the soutfiorn side of a bare narrow plateau, 
one of the hi^liest points in the neighbourhood, 
it dominated the great wood of St. IMerre 
Vaast, the (nlge of which ran about 500 yards 
to its east. Part of Kaneourt was travcr.sed 
by the Hapaume- Peronne highway; the re- 
mainder of tli(* village was clusten‘d alwut a 
road through Kregitrourt to Condoles. FVom 
th(‘ centre of Kaneourt a narrow ravine des- 
cended to the woo<l, in the* liollows of which the 
(lermaiis had instalh'd batteries bombarding 
the French liic's fnan the Prie/ Farm to 
Kouchavesnes. 'Phis ravine bristled with 
machine-guns. W ith the <*apture of Kaneourt, 
which formed, as it w(Te, the main link between 
the wood and Combles, the fall of Coinbles 
could not long be delayed. The only eom- 
munic‘ation now connecting it with the n^st of 
the Clerinan lines was the road which ran up- 
wards through Fregieourt across the Bai)aum(*- 
PtVonne higlnvay to Sailly-Saillisel. As will 
shortly be related, the last of the other road.s 
by which the garrison of Combles could be 
su|)plied with food and munitions had been cut 
by the British w hen they stormed Morval. 

Fre^gicourt, a hamUd of 10 houses with a 


A SHELL-HOLE OUTSIDE COMBLES. 

chapc'l in it, still remained to be taken. On 
the 24th our Allies pushed up to the southern 
side of it, and evicted the Cermans from tlu'ir 
powerful organizations between Fregieourt and 
Hill 148, which is on the northern edge of 
Rancourt. Thus ttio connexion of Combles 
with Sailly-Saillisel was snap])ed and, as tht» 
British were by now' in Morval, there was no 
longer any road by which the garrison of 
Combles co\ild be reinforced. The enemy ’.s 
sole access to the village was by a narrow 
ra\ine twisting north-eastwards to Sailly- 
Saillisel and the Bapaume- IVTonne higluvay. 
This ravine was under the lire of the Allied 
artillery, machine-guns and rifles. 

During the night the French continued their 
advance on Combles, from wdiich the Germans 
were dragging some of their guns \ip the 
ravine, down wdiose centre ran a little stream 
U'hile four French aeroplanes armed with guns 
fired 82 shells on the convoys and enemy’s 
organizations in front of Sailly-Sailli.sel and in 
th(* wood of St. Pierre Vaast, the infantry of 
our Allies stormed Frc'^giconrt. Patrols de^^- 
cended the slopes towards the Combles ravine 
an<l reached and seized the cemetery of this 
town, situated at the point where the route 
frorn Sailly-Saillisel reaches the western mouth 
of t he ravine. Othe^r Allied detachment.s 
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The second step was to take a (census of all 
that tho country contained. Returns of agri- 
'^rvltural produce wore demanded by von dor 
Goltz in a decree of November 1, 1914 : “ Pro- 
dueo m)t notified witiiin a term of 10 days will 
be confiscated. The public is reminded, by 
th(^ present notice, of tho prohibition upon 
exports alrciuiy in force.*’ On December 11 
t he same order was extended to “ benzine, 
|>etrol, glycerine, oils and fat-s of all kinds, 
raw rubber and rubber waste, pneumatic 


couunodities was placed under the control of 
the Commissary at Brussel's of tho Berlin 
Ministry of War, under sanction of confiscation. 
Kinally, Article III. enacted that : — 

Tho ('oiiiitiiMsAry of tho Ministry of War may <lo«’i<lo 
that 8tock$i of any of tho commodities enumerated in 
Art. 1 aro to ho coded in full property either to the 
Oerinan Kmpiro or to a lliird party, in return for their 
money valiu*. The value of the commodities will be 
Mfttletl dejinitehj hy a ccmunifision appointed by the Ministr^f 
of War at Berlin. 

Thus the German principle of Requisitions 
amoimtod to this, that Germany placed an 



KKQUISITIONEI) CA TTLK. 


automobile tyres,” and other eoimiKMlities, 
“ The* military authority is to decide whether 
the goods notified shall be bought or left free 
for commerce and [private use. In case of 
omission to notify, the goods will he confiscatetl 
to the profit of tlu^ State, and (he olTender 
ptuiishcd by tlie military authority.” On 
.lamiary 25 , 1915, again, both «jrder and 
penalty were applied to a comprelu^nsive list 
of metals, this time unambiguously “ with a 
vu'w to eventual purchase.” 

But the third step had already been taken in 
a decree of October 20, 1914. The first article 
of this deerfie was an enumeration of materials 
and commoditi(‘s of (*v(fry conceivable kind, 
which was aft(*rwards largely augmented by 
dccnjcs of November 15 and December 20.’*' 
By the second article the export of all th(‘se 

* And by constant siibsoqiiont dorrnoM e.fj., on 
()ct<ibpr 7. 1916 (pompouridM of sulphiir) ; on August 10 
and Ot'tobor 17, 1010 (rtibbor) ; on .\pril 22 and Septein- 
tifp.lO, loTo (.-toel). 


enibargi> on the total wc^alth of the occupied 
territory, made an inventory of it at leisure, 
and then compelled the private owners of it 
to part with anything that tljc? G(*rman Govern- 
ment or private German firms (the “third 
partit*s ” provided for) had a mind to take, in 
rtdiirn for whatever com|xmHation, in whatt^vei’ 
forniandat what-ever date, the German Minist ry 
of War saw fit to assign. And this requisitioning 
was merely a su|)|)kMiient to the iiidiscriminat(« 
pillager of the three? months of invasion, and tt> 
the diw>ct eontrihution in money which w'as 
wrung out of the country, month by month, so 
long as the f)eiMipation iMidiiml. 

Thc‘S(> gencTal Requisitioning Deei*ee8 were 
aeted u[)on energetitjally. Every timbc'r mer- 
chant, for example, m tho occupied territory 
was served with the following notice : — 

Whahn er st ork you hold, oil her on your own account 
or on other people’s, of five to nine contimoirci pine 
joists, of the maximunn breadth and not loss than four 
metres in length, or of pine planks, Ukowiso of the 
111 ixiin ini breadth and not le^s than four metrics in 
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niuve(i up to tlie southern odgo of (’oio))I(‘s. 
Olio of them captured a trench at tlie soutti- 
west end and in it a eom])any of (ienuans. 
I'hc unwoundetl j>risoners taki'ii already 
iunounted to 8fMt Violent counter-attaU'ks 
delivered at nightfall against the Frencli right 
betwet'n the Bapauine- Peronne highway and 
the Somme, with a view to fdreing the French 
to .susjiend their movement on Combles, had 
be(‘n bloodily repulsed. 

It is now time to describe the operations on 
||h‘ 2r)th of Sir Henry Hawlinson’s army, 
which prolonged the Allied line from the wood 
of l^eu/.e above Combles on tht^ west to ]\lartin* 
piiieh. Among Sir Henry Kawlinson's ob- 
jectives were the \’illages of Morval -which, 
as ^^ e have seen, was on one of t lie roads used 
by the ( Jermans to supply Combles -of Lcs- 
liocnfs to the north-north- west of AIor\'a.l on 
the (linchy-la* Transloy road, and of CiaMide- 
< onrt fartluT down the slope (m the way to 
Hapaum(\ A belt of country about 1,000 
yards d(‘e|) ciir\'ing round the north of Flers, 
which is south-w('st of (lueudecourt, to a 
]K)int mid-way between Kl<‘rs and Martinpuich, 
was also to be cl(*ared of the enemy. The 
battle-front was six miles long. 

Morval, it will ho recollected, stands on the 
height north of (kimbles, whi(!h lies below it at 
the bottom of tiie valley. With its subterranean 
ijuarries, tri'iiches and wire entanglements, it 
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was a formidabk' obstacle. The Cermans still 
held |»art of the wood of Houleaux, north of the 
wood of Leuz('. 'riieir machine guns lined two 
trenches, ‘‘ beuico ’ and “ Bovril,’’ south-west 
of Morval, and two sunkim roads leading from 
the village' to Lt'shoaifs. Aftt‘r the' tremenelous 
bombardment alrc'ady ele'scribe^el the British 
infantry, at 12. .‘10 p.m. on the 2r)tll, advanceel 
to the attae'k. The' e'ne*my expecte'el that the> 
woe>el e)f Beiuleaux would be* assaulte'd, Init e^iir 
e'tleirts at this ]3oint we*re‘ couline'd to se'izing two 
tre'iie'hes west of it. Nearly at right angle's to 
the'sei w'as an e'mbankmc'ut ]>itte'el with elea'p 
ehig-eaits, held by a large' feirce eepjippcd with 
machine'-guns a.nd nt iurmirrfcr. He'n' the^ 
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length by appruxiiiuitoly 2| coutiiii(?Hv> thickness, 
are 8oizod or requi8it]>nod by the Qorman Army Depart - 
raent, and a-iil whortly bo exported to (Jonnany. 

You are rosponoiblo for the preservation, warranty, 
and insurance of tho goods. The price will be fixed 
later by the Ministry of War at Jierlin. 

There were certain things in Btdgiuin which 
the Germans covt^ted particularly. Quantities 
of horses, for instance, of the famous Belgian 
))reed were stolen during the invasion, and in 
October, 1914, a special Commission was sent 
by the Ministry of Agrieultun; at Berlin to lay 
hands on the rest. This Commission toured the 
occupieil territory methodically and held 
compulsory inspections of horses from place to 
place. The following proclamation is a specimen 
of their work : - 

fieueral Depdt for Horses, 

Thi» f<»r iho |)iirchasK )iorso.s will sit 

oil Monday, Novi'inboi* 2, at 2 o’clock (4 o’clock German 
lime), al (lie Gnmd’ IMarc, Thiiillics. 

‘All liarncsB and sad' lie hor'^cs, as well au yoarliiip. 
foals, must bo brought heforo the (.’omtnission. 

Kariicss horses, mtist, if possible, bo provided with 
rh«.ur working harness. Ihircha.scs will bo paid for in 
ready munoy a.. I withoui robati’. 

I llK OfKICKK IV (yHAltOK OF TIIK ('KNTIIM. DkI’OT FOR 
lloltSKS. 

/'’or the. tfrrtnau Uovrrnor-ae.ncrahhip. 

Any |n*rsoiis noirlocting to bring their horses before 
( lio ( Commission ivill be liablo to have thoir stock rerpuM* 
tinned without eomp«'H.>a1 ion. 

The horses so seiztvl were Iniiisporled to 
Germany and sold at auetion to the German 
farmers under the .Ministry of Agrieultuiv’s 
auspices. The ( ten nan newspajiers in the winter 
of 1914-5 wen* full of adv'(*rtisoment.s of such 
sales. -\noth(*r obje<»( of (lermaii covetousness 
was the .standing timber, especially walniii. 



REQUISITIONED METAL. 

which was f(*lk*d wherever foimd, whet her it was 
the property of the Slate*, of th<j Communes, or 
of private individuals. Leather was also much 
sought aft(*r, and, later on, again, it was found 
thiit the rails and rolling-stotik of the Belgian 
light railways (chemins de for vicinaiix) servt*d 
excellently for bringing up ammunition to the 
Gt*rinan artilh^ry on tho western front. This 
network of light railways Imd been laid in 
Belgium during recent years tit a great eajiital 
outlay, and was an integral factor in thi^ 
country’s economic life. It brouglit the products 
of intensive agriculture to the urban markets 
and (enabled tho workmen to reat'h tho mines 
and ftwdories from tho villages in a wide radius 
round. But the G(*rmans did not hesitate to 
dismantle thest^ railways in one section of the 
occupM'd territory after another. An even 
more deadly foriji of spoliat ion was the .seizure 

- .. :i 
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THE MAIN STREET OF COMBLES. 


fighting went on half way through the afternoon. 
Finally the dug-outs were cleared, and 80 
jirisoners and five minemverfer eaptureil, to- 
gether with a great store of shells. After dark 
|)atrols entered Bouleaux W^ood, which was 
Ix'ing evacuated by the (lerinans owing to the 
result of the struggle in Morval. 

Meanwhihs north-east of the wood our troops 
siniultaTioously advanced on both sides of the 
(Jinehy -Morval road. The northern sector of 
IVTorval gave little trouble. At the approach of 
our boinl)ers the garrison surrendered. In the 
southern sector there was more resist ance. The 
(lernians manfully defended the “ Lernco ” and 
“ Bovril ” trenches and a trench cut from the 
eastern end of the village in a quarter circle to 
the road to Fregicourt. As the British were north 
and the French in the Frt^gicourt region south 
of them the position of those brave men was 
untenable and they l)egan to dribble off in the 
direction of Sailly-Saillisel. 

The British troops to the left of the detach- 
ments assaulting Morval were equally successful. 
Fixposcd fo .severe machine-gun fire they seized 
the road from Morval to 'Le.sba)ufs and stormed 
into the latter village.* Some of the. men swept 
up the road to Le Transloy, others encircled the 
village, from the ruined chateau in which 
machine-guns for a time continued their fire. 
Between Lesbmufs and Gueudecourt eight 

* A capturtMl (Jerman Army Order, datcxl 8eptoinb©r 
21, einphav.ized the importance at that time of tho 
position at Losbmufs as “ the last protection of the 
artillery, which must in no circumstances be lost.” 


Gentian battalions attempted to stem the 
British advance but were quite unable to do so. 
“ My men,” said a Baden ofiicer, ” would not 
stand. I could not make them fight ; they had 
had enough.” 

The attack on Gueudecourt did not yield such 
good results. At the point where the Ginchy- 
Gueudecourt and Flers-Lesbceufs tracks cross 
one another a German redoubt barred the way. 
In the neighboiu’ing shell-craters groups of 
Germans with machine-guns assisted its garri- 
son. 

Before the village on the west and southern 
sides there were two trenches strongly fortified 
and protected with barbed wire. They were 
known as Grid Trench and Grid Support. The 
Ginchy -Gueudecourt road crossed them just 
below the village in a deep ravine, which at this 
point forked, one branch passing up the 
western, the other up tho eastern, side of Gueude- 
court. Across both branches of the ravine went 
the road from Le Transloy to Eaucourt 
I’Abbaye. In Gueudecourt itself were machine- 
gun posts and numbers of defended shell-holes 
and hidden strongholds. 

Advancing from the fine held by them oast of 
Flers our men closed on Gueudecourt. The 
German artillery in the background deluged 
them with shells, and the redoubt at the cross- 
roads swept tho advancing infantry with 
machine-gun fire. Froin a redoubt at the 
jiinction of Grid Trench with another trench a 
hail of bullets proceeded. This redoubt was 
eventually carried by a bombing party, but at 
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nightfall we had not succeeded in storming 
(Jiieiidecourt. West of this place Sir Henry 
Rawlinson’s trr^pa secured the fortified belt 
ilready referred to between Flers and Martin- 
puich. Apart from tlie failure to capture 
(lucudecourt, victory had everywhere attended 
the efforts of the Allies. Slowly but surely they 
wore passing from the basin of the Somme into 
that of the Scheldt. 

During the night of the 25th 26th the 
struggle went on. The sky was lit up from below 
by white flares, throwing a vivid light over 


parts of the battlefield and showing the rims of 
the shell -craters snowy white. Combles, a dark 
spot in the middle of the semi-circle of fiery 
explosions caused by the Allied artillery, 
seemed deserted. 

While the French stormed Fregicourt and 
descended into the cemetery and the eastern 
houses of the ruined town and reached those to 
the south, our troops picked their way down 
from the wood of beuzo and through the 
abandoned wood of Rouleaux. At 3.15 a.m. 
on the 26th a strong patrol with machine-guns 



'‘CEUX SONT LES ANGLAIS!'' 

The meetiag of BritUh and French in the village of Combles, September 26, 1916. 
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of machinery, which was simply removed from 
pfivate faotories in Belgium and sent by rail to 
Germany to be set up in factories there. Textile 
infKJhinery was especially raided, much of it 
being extremely costly and also impossible to 
replace within any calculable period ; so that 
the industry of the country was crippled, and 
the industry of Germany correspondingly 
strengthened, by an act of sheer robbery, not 
only for the duration of the war, but for the 
period of reconstruction to follow. 

These seizures were robbery in the precise 
sense of the word. The Hague Convention pre- 
scribes that ** contributions in kind shall as far 
as possible be paid for in ready money ; if not, 
a receipt shall be given, and the payment of the 
amount due shall be made as soon as possible.** 
Payment in ready money was indeed fraudu- 
lonTly promised in many of the German dccree.s 
and proclamations under which the seizures 
were made. But when the goods were in the 
Germans’ hands, the owners wen^ invariably 
paid in vouchers only, and these only for a 
fraction of the n^al value of the “ requisitioned ** 
object. Owners of horses, for instance, were 
given vouchers for half, a third, or a quarter of 
the curnuit price ; owners of trees were given 
vouchers for 10 francs for timber worth 100 to 
1 50 francs in the market. f)wner8 of machinery 
were often given no v'ouchers at all. 

Those various branches of robbery were 
consolidated into one system by von Bissing in 
the following proclamation, dated January 13, 
1015 : - 

Lri piirsiiiMK't* of my imx^IumAtiun of tlio Otli 
I hrtvo ordomi tlmi, from .Jammry 15, 1915, onwards, 
ill (III) part of imdor my (lovernmout, requisi- 

tions without paymiMit in ready money shall not, as n 
rule, be made. 

If, in exeoptional eases, payment in ready money is 
iin|)ossibie and the recpiiKiiiim nevertheless indispens- 
uble ill the interests of the (military) service, a fonnol 
requisition voucher will be >{iveii. As far as possible, 
printed forms inoile out ns below will be used for this 
purpose : - 

Itequmitinn Voucher. 

I’ho undersigned tleelares hereby that X., 

at f on the , 191-, has, upon rctpiisi- 

tion, delivered to the (Jennan Army goods 
to the value of — . 

(Sum in words), 

Speeifieation of goods dolivered. 

(Stai»p.) (Dnt^i.) 

(Signature, rank and unit.) ** 
Tayable at the Treasury of the Military 
Oovernineiit of the Province 
at - 


You are expressly reiuindod that only thont vouchers 
&« honoured which shaU have been given after 
* January 14, 1915. 


For Brussolr, special regulations are in force. 

This order doen not apply to the wholesale stocks of 
goods detained Ity the Military Administration at Antwerp 
and various other placen. For these, special measures 
will be taken. 

Tills proclamation, in which von Bissing 
professed to regulate the payment of requisi- 
tions in ready money, simply confinned (-he 
robbery atre^ody practised. I’he price of his 
promise of cash payment in future was the 
repudiation of payment of any kind for goods 
seized in the past — not only during the three 
months of invasion, but during the first two 
months and a half of peaceful occupation under 
his own and von der Goltz’s government. And 
even this shadowy promise for the future was 
only extended to a fraction of the property 
threatened, for the great bulk of the available 
resources of the occupied territory was con- 
centrated in the stocks at Antw'erp and other 
places wliich were specially exc(*pted from the 
provisions of the decree. 

On March 18, 1915, the Acting President of 
the Antwerp Chamber of Commerce addressed 
a report on the seizure of these stocks to th(^ 
Inter-Communal Committee of the City, in 
whieli the following table of Requisitions was 
worked out, up to date : - 


MaUTiHl. 

Value in 
francs of gCKH)<i 
i rei|uialt toned. 

Price. i 

i 

Payment. 

Cirnln 

IS.WIO.OCO 

Settled . . 1 

Made 

l.ltlM'lul 

2,450,090 

Settled at ! 
25 iHTcent. It*** 

Made 

Oil-eaki>s . . , . 

.'>,000.000 
, (whole Htoi‘k) 

Sstlsfattory ; 

Made in part 

Nltrati's 

i 4.tK10.tK)0 

1 (whole fttoi'kl 

. Not settled 

Not made 

.Aniiiml amlVrgo* 
table* OIK 

! O.OOO.O(K) 
(wliole xUM’Jk) 

* Not settled 

; Made in part 

Petrol and MInrral 
OIK 

:j,000,(H)0 

Settled for 
the moni 
part 

Not settled 

Made for the 
most part 

WlM)I 

rt.000,000 

Not made 

t’ott<»ii 

l.HOO.OOtl 

Not- Hi'ttled 

Not made 

RubbiT 

10.000.000 

Not settled 

Not made 

Fon*lgn la*athrr 

20.(KM).000 

Not settled 

Not made 

Hair 

l.l.'VO.IMM) 

\ot settb'd 

Not made 

Ivory (liixurk*!*) 

, 78,5.000 

Not settled 

Not made 

Wood 

1 500, (N)0 

1 

Settled fur 
the most 
part 

Not settled 

Made for tie* 
moat ]>art 

C’oroa 

2.000, 0(M1 

Not made 

CoITim* 

275.(KH) 

Not settled 

Not made 

Rice 

2.(NK).0(K) 

Settled 

.Not made 

WIlMK 

1. 100.000 

Partly settled 

Partly made 

1 


The total came to 85,000,000 francs, of which 
only 20,000,000 francs had been paid ; ^ and of 
the 65,000,000 francs still owing, 60,000,000 
roprf\sented the value of goods for wliich the 
price hod not yet been settled by the Ministry 
of War at Berlin. These wen.* the figurt's 
when Antwerp had not yet be<»n six months 
in Gennan hands. * 

The President of the Chamber of (’ommerce 
further pointed out in his Report that the tigiims 
in question only concerned stocks of raw 
materials, and did not touch the requisitions. 
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rejwhed tho railway wliicli ran from the Somme 
up tlie valley and (‘oded in Com})leH. Through 
the gloom they sav\ tignres approaching them. 
One of these drew lu'ar and reconnoitred. 

“Ceux sont les Anglais!” lie cried. 'I'he 
Allies had joined hands in Combles. 

This town, which before the war had con- 
tained ,*1,000 inhabitants, hart been, as it 
\N(‘rc, an arsenal for the (Jermans at the 
l^attle of the Somme. Most of the stores had 
been previously rcanoved, but more than 
1,800 rifles, four //f/z/oac/o/vo'/cr, and thousands 
of rounds of artillery ammunition and of 
gri'iiadc's wen' taken by the British alone. 
Fighting continued in the ruins and tlie caves 
und('r the villagt', but the whoh' town was 
soon entin'ly cleared of Ii\'ing (Jermans. 
Tlie dead lying in fa'ajis bore witness to 
the ti'rrible cftV'cts of the fire of the Allied 
guns. 

Besides taking their share in the cafiture of 
Fombh's, the Fn'iich in tlu' afternoon of the 
2t)th seized a small wood north of Fregicourt 
half-way to Morval, and also the gn'ater part 
of the enemy’s f(.)rtitications from this wood 


RUINS (JF COMBLFS CHURCH. 



to tlie western border of th<‘ wood of S| . 
l*i('rre \'aast. 

With the seizure of Morval and Leslioaifs, 
almost the whole of the high ground between 
the Albert- l^apauine and Peronne-Bapauim' 
roads came finally into the possession of tlu 
Allies. The Cermans in the apex of t he 
triangle Albert- Bapaume-Peronne were every 
where under the observation of the British 
posted on the captured heights. But on the 
Feronne-Bapanme road the enemy wa.s still 
entrt'nched on Hill HS, just north of Ran 
court, and on Kill l.'i.'h east of Morval. These 
lulls wore parts of a winding ridge, cruciforni 
in shape, on w hich 8ailly-Saillisel and Saillisi'I, 
practically one village, were built. The road 
to Bapaume crossed the ridge and went through 
Sailly. It th('n descended to he Transloy, roM' 
again at Ih auh'iicourt , and thence descended 
to Jtapaume. I’he villagt's of Morval and J.cs 
bieiifs were on tlu* eastern slopes of Hill lo4. 
inzrth of (linchy, and were se[)aratr'd from 
Sailly-Sallisel by the ravine up which most of 
the garrison and guns in Combles had be<*n 
w ithdraw n. 

In the early hours of Tuesday, Septemlier 20, 
the advance on (Jueudecourt was ri'sumed. A 
Tank had been brought up in support ot 
the infantry. It was espec'ially useful at the 
point wlu'rt' (hid Trenefi and (Jrid Sujiport 
cros.st'd the (Jiiudiy road in the ravine, and in 
roilucing a strong post at the south-east end of 
the village. W hen this fell (jlueiuh'court was 
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from Bolgian industrial concerns, of raw 
materials, plant, and manufactured priwlucts, 
nor again tlio recjuisitions of manuftuitured 
products from the warehouses of the gn^at 
importing and exporting firms. Since Antwerp 
was one of the most important centres of dis- 
tribution for the Euro[Muin Continent, the 
goods in bond there were of grt^at bulk and 
diversity — “ matches, type-writers, childnm’s 
toys, motor-cars, ingots of metal, bales of 
cotton, wool and jute, colonial and tro[)ical 
products.'* These goods were carried off 
wholesale to Cennany. And when the 
Germans did not find it convenient to trans- 
port them for the moment, they placed them, 
until further notice, iindiT embargo. The 
stocks thus held up and withdrawn from 
trjwie and industry were in some cases far 
larger than those actually taken. By the 
table, for iiistaiKH', the Gt'rmaiis IukI contented 
themselves with requisitioning 275,000 francs 
worth of coffei', but they luvd placed the total 
stock in Antwerp under (Mubargo, and the valm? 
of this was 60,000,000 francs. 

But that was not the limit of Germarx exploita- 
tion. Having drained Belgium of her material 
wealth, the 0(;<Mipying Pow(>r laid hands on 
her hiunan labour, and this second fit»ld of 
spoliation was deliberately a[)|)roached through 
tlie first. In stripping Belgium of her resomccs, 
the Ck^rmans brought about the paralysis of 
luT economic life. Her factories had to shut 
down, her workmen wer(> thrown out of 
eiuf)loymont, and un employment gave the 
pretext for dejxortation. 

The history of the Belgian JJeportations - 
the infamous deenn? of Octoljer II, 1916, the 
.st.<»ps by which the Occupying Autliorities 
<‘alculatingly j)r<‘par(d for it, and th(? inhuman 
fashion in which they carried it out — are beyond 
file province of the pre.sent chapter. It shall 
only bo stated here that in the Deportations 
the Germans found the limit not of their 
violence and injustice, nor of their physical 
power, for they could deport the Belgians' 
bodies as ea.sily as their goods — but the limit 
of th(Mr w’ill -power ov(t lh(* w’ills of other men. 

From beginning to end of the German 
Oceupi^tion, th<j will of the Belgian pieople 
was never broken. On the contrary, it 
recovered from the shock of the first treacherous 
onslaught, ’ and hardened under the pressure 
of the police -regime which von dcr Goltz 
and von Bissing imposed. Every class and 


profession, every corporation and institution, 
found its leader, often its martyr, to u'|)lift 
its spirit. The King and Queen, driven from 
the Belgian capital, but never from Belgian 
soil, wore an inspiration to the whole nation 
on both sides of the Yser. Brus.sels gave her 
Burgomaster Max. By September 26, 1914, 
Max was deported to a Silosiap fortress — his 
coolness, courtesy, and unflinching fortitude 
in office wore too damaging to Gennan prestige 
— but in five w'eeks ho had set the comfuiinos 
and municipalities a standard which they 
sustained for years. The Bar gave Theodor, 
the senior coun.sel to tiie Brussels Court of 
Appeal. M. Theodor was deported to Ger- 
many without trial, and was only relea.sed 
after Severn months imprisonment, by the 
intervention of the King of Spain. His 
health was broken, but hc^ had rntule a protest 
against the usurpation of judicial powers 
w'hich the German Administration could not 
live down. TIio Church gave Mercier, who 
upheld a freedom of spinach which the German 
censorship could not countc>rvail, and published 
iiidictnu^nts which no Governor-General could 
answ’cr. The working-c'lass gave the strikers 
w’ho ref list'd to work ftir the German Army at 
Malines and Luttre and SwcvegluMii, and the 
exiles who sang their national hymns in the 
trains that were carrying them to Germany. 
This national will could never be bent to 
German service, or brought to acknowledgt? 
the title of tlu? Occupying Power. Two 
spiritual forces wt^re face t«) face, and the is.sue 
iK'tw'cen tht'in >vas cxprt\ssed, again and again, 
in the utterances of their protagonists. 

'I'hus spake von der Golt/. ; • 

TIh* CiHrmiiu Minpin*, Austria-Hunc^ury and 1’iirkoy 
aro not to bo ronsidorod, u.s rogards I ho Oooupiod 'I’rrri- 
tory of llolgiiim, hh foreign or enemy powers. . . . 

Anyone, therefore, who attempts lo hinder by con- 
straint, throats, persuasion, or other moans, in the 
porforinaneo of work dostinod for the Oennaii Aiitho- 
ritioM, any persons willing to perform siieli work, or any 
I'ontractors commissi oried by the (lerinan AnthoritioH 
to perfunn such w'ork, will be punished with iinprison- 
inent. 

1'he Military Tribunals aro alono empowered to take 
cogiii/.nnce of misdemeanours under this head. . . . 

Haron von DKtt OfiLTZ, Fie^ld-Mnmhal, 

Oovernur-General in Belgium. 

Brussels, November 4, 1914. 

I'hus, again, spake von Bissing 

The Chief of the ArrondiMsement of Malines has in- 
formed me that his proclamation of May 25 (1915) 
has not induced a HufHciont number of skilled workmen 
to return to work at the Arsenal. ... I amf there- 
fore, obliged to punish the town of Malines and its 
neighbourhood, by stopping all means of communication 
until a Hufllcient number of workmen at the Amenalf 
have returned to w'ork again. 
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CHEERING A •‘TANK ” 


s|nH‘(lily ciiloriM I, and OaO prisoiu'rs laktai. 

our moil wore* roimdiiip: tla'n; up tla* 
rank proooi'dod inlo tho o|)on count rv. aial, 
something goin^ \n rong \Nith its nua'limory, 
it was surrounded by the (Jermans, who ])<'p- 
p(*r<‘d it with l)ombs, sliot at e\('ry chink in it, 
(‘\(‘n climbed on its roof, and hainmen'd at it 
with the butts of tli(‘ir ritl(‘s, the crew mt*an 
time being engagc'd insider in repairing the 
'I’ank and sliooting down its assailants, who 
maile no impression on it. Possibly the* lank 
might liave been captured had not its plight 
lieen perceived hy ovir infantry who, issuing 
from ( lueudecourt, rescued it. Some '2M to 
:U)0 dead Germans lay around the 'lank, 
('vidences of its effective fire. 

Cavalry patrols puslu'd beyond the village. 
Onr line from Morval to ( Jueudecourt now ran 
[larallel with the Bapaume-Peronne road. 

In the afternoon the (Germans debouching 
from Le Transloy fiung themsi'lves on our 
tr(‘nches between, (jiieudecoiirt and Lesbreuis. 
Checked by sliell and rifle fire they vM*r(‘ 
charged with the bayonet and flung back in 
utter confusion. Another counter-attack was 
directed on tlu‘ eastern corner of Courceh'tte 
from the warren of Cerman trenches between 
the sunken (V)iu*celette-T>e Sars road and tla* 
Albert- Bapauine highway. It was t(Mni)orarily 
successful, the enemy penetrating the out- 
skirts of the village. The British troops rallied. 


end bayoneti'd and bombed tlie intrud(*rs, and, 
following in pursuit, l)egan to I’lear out the 
Cermans from t]a*ir dug outs. 

B(*tw(‘en tlie British and tla* Peronne- 
P>ai)a.mne road still lay tla* large villagi* of I.e 
'rranslov*. from which the counter-attack 
aln'adv'^ narrated had issueil. lo naich Le 
'rransloy andithe highway our troops would 
havi* to move down ban* slopi's and then into 
and u|) the w (‘stern fac(* of tla* ra\ iia* under 
tla* tire of the ciu'iny on the Sailly-Saillis(‘l 
ridg(*. Xevert la*l(‘ss, w it*li tla* .Allies also in 
(\)mbl(‘S and the French in Bancourt, the 
Ci'rman liold oii the roaii north of Bancourt, on 
the wood of St. I'iirn* X'aast and on Sailly- 
Saillisel was b(*coming evt'ry hour more 
j)r(‘carious. 

'Po take Bapaume, tla* (*apture oi which 
would luivt* a. psyclailogical, as w(*ll as a 
strat(‘gieal, effect on the war, it was not, how- 
ever, nec(*ssary to move from tla^ h(*ights down 
tla* highwav . At ( Jueude(*ourt we were but 
three mih's from tla* edge of this importunt 
town. In the nigh< of tla* 2()th 27th, Sir 
Henry Bawlinsoii ])ush(*d his lroo])s from 
Flcrs on Eauconrt I’Abbayc*, on the road from 
Cueudecourt to Le Sars, through which village 
runs the Albert-Bapaume highway, and during 
the 27th we carried trenela‘s nortli of Fl(*rs 
on a front of 2,000 yards, and gained a foothold 
to the cast of Kaucourt TAbliaye. Our lines 
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1, therefore, deer€?e that ; 

* If by Wodnesday, Jmu[» 2, at lU.O a.iii. ((.tt^rinHii 
(irno), 600 of the workmen formerly ernploye<l nt the 
Arsenal ... do not (irestmt thernselvcH for work, th'.* 
following restrictions upon cornmimieation will eomo 
into force on Juno 6, at 6.0 a.m. : 

(.\) The Kailway Authorities will prt'vent any pas- 

songers travelling from the following slat ions Ml 

eivilians will be forbidden, under throat of punishineiit, 
to sot foot in the stHtioiis in (|U0Ntion. 

(J3) All vehicular tralTie, bioyele, and motor tnillie or 
tr.inicon waterways and light-railwnys, iiiHuding through 
triiffic. will bo forbidden in the follou'ing area. . . . 
The rails of the iikrht-railwHys w'ill be taken up at the 
I'loundaries of the urea thus delimited. ... 

(D) The l*assporl OtViee will be closed. 


With regard to this matter, 1 hereby give notice that 
I shall repress, by every means in my power, such con- 
spiracies, w'hich can only disturb the good uiiderstanding 
existing up to the present moment betwemi the said 
o'tieiatH and the population. 

I shall hold the communal authorities responsible in 
the lirsl place fi»r the increase of .such tendencies, unil I 
further give notice that the people themselves will be to 
blniiie if the liberty hitherto acciorded them in the widest 
fashion has to be taken from them and ivplacetl hy 
restrictive mcasiires rendered necessary hy their own 
fault. 

(Si;;ned) 

LtKT.:TKN ANT-(JKNKltAL ( VUTNT VOX WhSTAKI*. 

The. Ct/mmamier »/ thv 

(ihent, June in. 1615. 



STRIPPING BELGIUM OF HER TIMBER. 


If the eeonomie lile of MMlmes and the neighbourhood, 
whieli 1 have taken speeial pains to foster, should .suffer 
gravel V from the measure-i afore.-aid, the fault and tla* 
responsibility will lie with the workers at the Arsenal, 
in being so short -sighted as to let thcMuselves be inffueneed 
by agitator^. 

The (h)vornor-(U*iuTalH wen*, liowever, c*on- 
.stitutionalists compared with Mie comiimndiuits 
in the “ Etappen-Zone ” under pun^ly military 
rule. Here is a proclamation of June 10, 1915, 
by von Westarp, Etap|)eii-lvommandant of the 
great FlemiHh city of ( Jlient ; - ^ 

By order of Ida Kxcollency the Inspector of the Depot, 
I bring the following to the notice of the communes. 

The attitude of certaiu factories whieh, under the 
pretext of patriot ism and redying upon The Hague Con- 
vention, have refuHed to work (or the Oerman Army, 
p5ove« that amongst the population there are tendeneies 
aiming at the creation of difficulties for the officials of the 
(•erman Aniiy. 


Hut von Wostarp was surpassc*d hy his 
colleague, Ho|)fer, at 'rournai. Ho|»fer hml 
called on the Municipality to furni.s]i him with 
a list of unemployed, to be deported to ( Jermany 
and made to work in German st'rvice f Jicre, and 
the ^lunieipality had courteously hut firmly 
rcfibsetl “to provide arms," as it expre.s.sed it, 
“ for use against its own childrt^n.*’ To this 
municipal resolution General llopfer made the 
following reply : — 

Tournai. Ootober^iH, 1610. 

No. 17404. 

Mob. Et. K.S. de.s IBIK. 

PuNiTiVK Taxation. 

{HeJ. Your leit<*r of October 20lli, 1616. No. 746S.) 

In permitting itself, through the medium of .Municipal 
Re.sol lit ions, to oppose the orders of the German Military 
Authorities in the occupied territory, the City is-gailly 
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TRENCH MORTARS FOUND IN COMBLES VILLAGE. 


in the ai)ex oi the triangle Albert-Bapainne* 
P/'ronne now resembled i\> wcdgo pointed to- 
wards Bapanme. 

By nightfall on September 25, the results of 
the offensive conducted by Generals Fayolle 
and llawlinson had been so great and the 
resulting position of our forces so favourable, 
that Sir Douglas Haig decided that the moment 
had now' arrived for Sir Hubert Gough to push 
on northward in the direction of the Ancre, 
and drive the enemy out of "Jdiiepval and off 
the main ridge behind that village. As the 
ridge commanded the valley of the Ancre it 
had been fortified with peculiar care by the 
Germans, some of whom were still on the edge 
of Mouquet Farm. In Thiepval, the 180th 
Regiment, composed of Wurtembergers, had 
been placed as early as September 1914, when 
the race for the sea was beginning. An apple 
orchard before the village formed an a^lvanced 
w'ork. At the so\ithern end of the ruias was a 
great pile of red brides and raw earth — all 
that remained of a chateau occupii'd by a 
German tenant before the w'ar. It is signifi- 
cant that, according to report, its large cellars 
had been made before tlie opening of hostilities. 
These cellars were the central point of a vast 
labyrinth of tunnels. All served for shelters 
and storehouses. A sunken road, with passages 


to dug-outs along its course, ran northwaro 
from the middle of Thiepval towards the 
cemetery, which as usual was a fortress in 
itself. On the bare ridge behind and to the 
nortli of it, at a thousand yards distance, was 
the Schw'aben Redoubt, an irregular oval 
measuring nearly 700 yards long by 300 wide, 
built in the fork of the roads leading from 
Thiepval to St. Pierre Divion and Grandcourt, 
both villages on the Ancre. A thousand yards 
east of it, and connected with the Schwaben 
liedoubt by the Hessian Trench, was the Stuff - 
or Stufen — Redoubt, garrisoned by the l.lSrd 
German regiment. These fortifications were 
furnished with innumerable undergrouiul 
shelters. From the western end of the 
Schwaben Redoubt a maze of trenches df'- 
scended steeply to the ruins of St. Pierre Divion. 
Well -timbered alleys connected the Schwaben 
and Stuff Redoubts with the village of Grand- 
court in the valley below, and a couple of 
hundred yards north of the Stuff Redoubt w as 
another redoubt called “The Mound.” Ihc 
whole face of the ridge down to the Ancre had 
been hollowed out by the Germans during 
their two yqars’ occupation. The size of the 
caves constructed by them may be gathered 
from the fact that one used as a dressing 
station and hospital contained 125 beds. 
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From the vicinity of the StiitT Redoubt a 
trench called “The Regina” ran eastwards, 
parallel with the Albert-Thi|)aume chausstH> 
to the road w^hich proceeds northwards out of 
Lo Sars to Pys and Miraumont, the villagt^ 
next to Grandcourt going up the Ancre. 
P>ctu’een Thiepval and Courcelette, lower dow n 
th(> up-slope of the ridge and to the north of 
Mouquet Farm, which, as previously mentioned, 
Mas not completely cleared of tlie enemy, was 
tlu* Zollern Redoul)t. 

It may be imagined how* formidable were 
the barriers from the Zollern Redoubt arvi 
d’hiepval upwards still barring our way to the 
valley of the Ancre, from St. Pierre Divion 
eastwards. The whole of the works were 
heavily wired, and the lines of approach to 
this j)osition were swept V)y the fire of German 
l^atteries from the liigh gro\md north of the 
Ancre. 

^\'hen, on .luly 1, the Ulster troops had, in 
spite of their great gallantry, vainly assaulted 
its western face, the enemy W'as brimming over 
w it h confidence in his ow n courage and skill and 
in the supremacy of German military engineer- 
ing. lie had not yet seen villages as elaborately 
lortilied as Thiepval wrested one l)y ofie from 
his grasp. By September 20, judging from 
letters found on soldiers of the German IHOth 
and ir)3rd Regiments, the nerves of many of 
the men hidden in the dug-outs on the ddiiepval 
ridge were shaken. ” We must reckon, wTote 
a soldier of tlie 180th Regiment on the morn- 
ing of Sir Hubert Gough’s otTensive, “with 



FIRING THE BOMB. 

the possibility of an attack at any nToment, and 
w'G are in a tight corner. The British now hav-e 

serial torpedoes, which have a frightful effect. * 

* Largo trench bombs, or poft.^ibly Stokes boinbi*. 


f 

Another soldier of the 1 80th Regiment put 
his ideas on paper (a})pareutly a little later on 
t he same <Iay) : - 

We relieved a machine-mm erew who had the only 
cut ranee to their diij^-ont knocked in ))\ a '<!iell alter a 



HEAVY FRENCH TRENCH BOMB. 


t-a') l.oml. liad fall.Mi in it. Von rannot nna^mn « liat 
misery this is. Our eonipany eoininander was ^^assed, 
and is now in hospital. The hombardnimii has be;4’"‘ 
Hwnii.i at H rate to nmke m, man di^.zy. I think wc shall 
soon have eitlu-r t.» 

Itritish. 

Men of tlio 

hoUlinn; tlie Stuff and /ollern Kedoiilit.'i and tfi<! 
ontHkirts of Mouquet Farm, wore eciunlly 
denpon.lent. Four <la.y.s before-on September 
22 — one of them w rote : - 

In ease of attack we are not in a position to defend 
ourselves, inne-h less to attack— the rifles have been 
dragged through the mud and ai-e iihoIoss. All we have 
arc bayonets and hand grenades, but I think if the 
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of an unexampled arrogance and ot a complete rniHuriuer- 
Standing of the Hituation cryated by the .state ot war. 

The ** clear and .simple Hituation ** ih in reality the 
following : - 

The Military Authoritien order the City to obey. 
Othorwine the (yity must bear the heavy conKoquences. 
as 1 have pointed out in my proviouH explanations. 

The Oeneral. Commanding the Army has inflicted 
on the City — on account of its retusal. up to date, to 
furnish the listH demanded— a punitive contribution 
of 200,000 mark.s, which iiiUHt be paid within the next 
six day.s. beginning with to-day. The General also adds 
that until such time as all the lists demanded are in 
•hiu hands, tor every ■ day in arrear, begiiining with 
lfl>cember 3lKt, 1010. a sum ot 20.000 marks will bc^ 
paid by the City. 

(Signed) 

llocFKK, Mafftr-deneraf 
K tap pen - K am mamia nt. 

Thus the (iennans did their worst, hut the 
Belgians knew how to defeat th(*iii. At Malines, 
for instance, not a single workman returned to 
the? Arsenal, and after 10 days von Bissing 
liad to remove his intcu’diet, heeaiise the suspen- 
sion of f raflit* was previ*nting his own garrisons 
in the neighhoiirhood from receiving their 
supplies, and the Landstitrmers wtTc unwilling 
to go short in ordtT that Belgian workmen 
might be “ brfiught to rt'asoii. ’ Von Biasing 
covered liis retreat with a lie and a thrc'at : — 

r/ sufficient nunifer of trorlnicn hare now presenfetf 
iheiUHclves at the raHnstij worksfn>ps at Matincs^ the 
mca-iinv< df coercion dccn’cd by iny [iroclHrmition of 
May 'ih la><t will be di.>4coii(inu('d from midnight on the 
niuhl of .luiic 11 12. I reserve lo myself diseretion for 
iiisiantniieoiisly respiring these iiica.sures to for<‘c if the 
number should diininisb again Itt sueli an extent as to 
impede, in the the work iie(!es.sary for the Jiiuiii- 

ti'iuinee of traflie on the Helgian railways. 

Ihit t he truth was known all over the occupied 
territory within a wt*ek, .and was eni))hasi/.ed 
|jy anoth<*r vietorv for the worknu'ii at Sweveg- 
heiri, near Tourtrai, where they were litung 
treated to tin* same tactics, h(*eause they 
refused t<^ make barbed wire for the (lermaii 
trenches on the XN’estern Front. N’tm Bissing 
mdiially cut off eommnnieations at Sweveghein 
on the same day tint he allowed traffic to Im* 
rt^sumed again at Malinf*s, and tin* Burgomaster 
of tin* Commune wus compelled to sign a 
proclamation in the following terms 

Kirst-Lioiitiuiant von dcr Knc.sclwck. the Ktap|K*n- 
Ivornm and 11^1 i, constraint the llurgomastcpof Swcvcglicin 
to urge the wurkniiui at lliu wire factory of M. Hakaert 
to go oil with their work, amt to e.\plain to them that a 
mailer vital to the <\unmuiie is at stake. The wurkiiien 
may rest assurc'd that, after the war, they will incur no 
responsibility for having continued their work in the 
wire factory, eonsideriiig that they have been foreeil 
to do HO by the German military iiijthority. If there 
should be any n*spun.sibilily, 1 take it entirely upon 
myself. If work i» started again, all piinishmeiit.s will 
ttrase. 

Th. TttovK, 
Burtjomanter. 


But the workmen read between the Burgo- 
inttster’s lines, and the only responsibility which 
weighed with them was one w'hich neither he 
nor the Etappen-Kommandant could take off 
their shoulders. For them the “ vital matter 
at stake ” w'as to do their duty as citizens of 
Belgium, and they maintained their resistance 
till they boat the Governor-Genoral as signally 
as their comrades in the railway shops at 
Malines. 

The Germans were discomfited in little 
things and big. A little thit^g w'os the prohibi- 
tion against w earing, “ even in an iinpro vocative 
manner,” the eolourj of Belgium and her Allies, 
which produced a festival of ivy leaves — Bel- 
giunr.s nafional t ree. ITie ivy leaves were sold 
ill the streets ; they were worn in hats and 
but ton -holes ; the horses had them on their 
harness ; and the German.s hiui to shut their 
eyes. A proclamation against ivy leaves would 
have been too embarrassing a document for 
von Hissing's “ Bulletin of Laws and Decrees.” 

A big tiling was the victory of (.’ardinal 
Mercier, in his Pastoral Letter of ('hrlstmas, 
1914. In thi.s address to the clergy of his 
diocese, th(* ( ’ardinul made a precise, documented 
statement of some of the crimes of the German 
Invasion, condemned them in rt^struined and 
unanswerable words, and badt* his fellow - 
count ryiijeii t^ke courage in the magnificent 
siwritice w hich their country had made, and t he 
ho|H*s of n*sloratiou whicli the fiitun* held in 
store. 

As soon as a copy of ttiis Pastoral came under 
the German authorities’ eyes, they arrested the 
diocesan [irinterof the Archbishopric of Malines 
and condemned him to a line of 5tM) marks, or 
impri.sonment for 30 days. Perquisitions wem 
made for iiublished (' 0 ])ies at Maliiu's, Antwerp, 
Brussel.s. and even' in the villages ; the cures 
wi»re forbidden to reiul the letter from the 
pulpit, and .several were anestel for refusing 
to pledge tbem.selvi*s not to do so. On Satur 
day, January 2, 191’), an official ♦summons 
reached th(* Grtrdinal to apiH*ar before the 
Governor-( Jeiieral the same morning. On 
Sunday, January 3, the (Jovernor-G.eneral 
forbade him, by telegram, to go to Antwerp, 
when* he was to have et'lebratetl a service in 
the Gathedral. On Monday, Jam Ary 4. a 
German otlicer haiuietl him a memorandum 
from the Governor-General, in wliieh von 
Ihssing pul on record, among other things, that, 
the |)ermission form(*rly granted to ('anlinal 
Merrier to visit his fellow -bishops in Belgitim, 
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“ I'oimni*'- " caim* ovor im one woiilcl pnt up a light ; 
lla* \vo\il(l gimlly go over to them. 

And nn Soptcinbor 25, when Sir Henry Hawlin- 
son and ( Jeneral Kayolle were making their great 
push and Sir llvibert (Jongh was preparing his, 
th(‘ following was |)enned l)y another man of 
the same regiment : — 

\\ (« are )il)<)Ut iio hour frotii tlu; trenches, :\C, of r.s in a 
<lnu-out. It is n(»t surprising to liear that men are 
missing, for they are torn to y)ieees ; many are hniie<i and 
ia‘\«M get out agaiji. It wonUl he f)etter if (jorinan 
Momen and girls could ho here, for the war would soon 
la* ov('r f h<m. 

It was from lh(' South, from the \Viinder\\<'rk 
to Motiquet Karin, that Sir Hnbert (Jongh, on 
tli(‘ morning of ttie 2()th, delivered his alta.ek. 
'Idle eapture of (Joureelette, east of the Zollern 
reilonbt, had ai)|)reeiab]y lightened his task. 
After a vt'ry severe bombardment onr troops, 
following behind the (‘ver-advaneing barrage 
and aeeompanied by 'tanks, eaint* over the 
parapets of their trenches at 12.30 p.m. J Ik* 
right wing, jjassing by the few (lermans still 
hidden beneath the outbuildings of Mouquet 
Farm, whose iufluenee by this time was of but 
little moment, made for the Zollern Redoubt 
in three successive waves. As they charged 
forward they were unexpeeteilly attacked in the 


n^ar by enemy machine-guns which had boi u 
suddenly hoisted to the snrfaeo at some oui . 
building of the farm. A w^^rking party of 
pioneers w ho happened to be near dropped their 
tools, and headed by a young officer and 
followed by other units, rushed for the gun 
emplacement and forced a way into the dug 
outs. For six hours a desperate struggle went on 
in the tunnels and chambers below the farm, 
which stopped all attention of the garrison to 
outside matters. FiTvally onr men emerged with 
.ll) (Jerman ]jri\ales and an otTieer tak(‘u 
prisoners. Meanwhile the Zollern Kodouht had 
iK'cn stormed and ])re[)ared for defcwe by our 
nK‘ii. 

In 'Pliiepval itself the struggle was of tlm 
fieret'st. From the' ap>ple orchard machine guns 
|)lay(‘d on the advancing infanlry, wdiile streams 
of bullets proeeculed from the chateau, tlie 
sunkcfi road and the eemelHry. Passing round 
the eastern sid(^ of the village our bombers got 
between it and th(^ cemetery and then turned 
hack and entered 'rhiepval from the northern 
end. Slowly the surface of the ruins was 
conquered, but no impression could be ma<le on 
the ehatean. Suddenly, amid wild cheering 
from onr men, a Tank hov’c in sight, its gnus 
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Nvns now wilhdmwn. Von Hissing’s imw 
v\iis >i romniunuiue^ launched from Ids Preatt 
liumtu, to Ma* clToct timt “ ( -anlinal M(*rcier's 
pasfi.ral had iK'on subjoclod 1o no 

n strirtions,” and Hiis t ho Cardinal answored by 
a <ir(iiliir lot tor in Latin to his clorpy, datod 
.bimiJiry lit, in whioli ho oxposod von Hissing's 
iHWimuniquc ah “ contrary to rho truth.” 

'Fho billowing proclamation, |)ostod in Alost 
and other towns of tho Occupied Zone, shows 
how tlu^ (lonnans sought , at all cfists, to silonc(‘ 
Mc‘rcH*r's voi(H> : - 

'rill* Itiirj^diimstfM* is to iiifonii f!io oiinis «if tho ooiii- 
iiiiiiM* thiit they iiiiiy not roml (.‘urdiinil Mcivi»'r*s rnsturat 
hIdvhI, iiiiisiiuich as it may in‘ilhor hi* |)rinti*il nor 
|Mit in ririMilalion. 'riii* l^•u^^•t in uliirh tin* Cardinnl 
lostilio<i tliati ho hiw not withdrawn iinythiiiR in his 
I’astonil bettor is to be dost royod. Tho Kinninaiidant ur 
is wndor onlors to infliot sovitc penalties in tho case ot 
any infringernont of this proclarnalion, 

'I’llK (ISIIMAN IVOMM AVDANTCK. 

Alost, January 2J. lOlTi. 

'Fho Gormans wore right. It was worth their 
while to strip off tho mask and expose their 
own nudhods in Helgium for the* lie and tyranny 
that tJiey wen% if they could by any means 
prev(‘nt Cardinal MertMor from n3voaling to his 
countrymen and tho world the Helgian people’s 
uncoiifjuor d soul. 'Fho Germans were beaterj, 


and at every crisis in the history of the Ooeupiv- 
tion tho Cardinal miule his voice hoard as 
courageously as in tho last days of 1914 ; but 
|ierliaps nothing he subsequently said or wrote 
exj)ressed so jxiwerfully . as tho following 
sentences in that first J’astoral letter the spirit 
against wliich German methods could not 
prevail ; — 

Th<* rixhti? of conscicnco iin* hoveroipn. Jt woiihl 
huve hron unworthy ot us to tiiko refuge iu h mere shoAv 
of resist HI lei*. 

We do n(»t. regret our first enthusias-iri ; w'e ure proud 
of it. Writing, in ii fnigie hour, a solemn piigo of our 
niitioiiHl history, we fmve desired tlui! page to bo siiieeie 
iiiitl glorious 

Wo sIihJI know' bow to eiidiiro, as long an eudiiraiiee 
i*! iieeeHsary. . , . 

'rrial, in tho hands of the Dixino Omnipotence, is ii 
two-edged '•word. It you rebel against it, it will wound 
you to death; if you bow .xour head and accept it, it 
will hallow yon. . . . 

bet U8 earn oiii lihoratioii. i.et uk hasten it by 
our courage, even more than by .the prayers of our 
lip*'. . • • 

'Fhe Power whieb has invaded our soil and momen- 
larily occupies the greater part of it, is not a legitimate 
authority. J’herefore, iu tho secret of your heart, 
you owe it iieitluu- (esteem, nor ultachment, nor obedi. 
enco. 

The only legitinmle Power in Belgium is that wliieJi 
belongs to our King, to His (iovernment, and to tho 
Itepresyntatives of tbo XatiiUi. The King is the only 
authority we aekuowledge. He alone has a right to 
the affeetion of our hearts, and to our loyalty 
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the promise. 

From the Cartoon by Louis Raemaekers. 


The Bruish Government lias repeatedly assured Belaiu 
we shall never sheath the Mvord until she has recovei 
and mere than all that she has sacrificed. 


that 

all 
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tiring tiu^ir hardest. A hail of shot jnittered 
inelTeetnally on it s sides ; bombs burst on thc'in 
but did not penetrate. Nothing could stop its 
onward movement. It charged t he mound of 
r(‘d-brick*and earth; and the gjirrison of tlie 
isolated chateau despairingly surr(‘nder«'d. 
Anotlua* Tank which had rendt'red good service 
rcjU'hed an obstacle over which it could not 
climb. It halted and became for th(‘ nonce a 
s tat ionary fort. 

The Wurternbergers driven from tlie surface 
took refuge in their tunnels and caverns, and 
f(»r hours the tight went on with bomb, kuite 
and bayonet. Ldud cries mingled with th(> 
sound of the exploding bombs gave testimony 
to the deadly nature of the struggle. Niglit fell 
l>ut brought no cessat ion of the contest. By t ho 
liglit of electric torches our men hunted the 
enemy from one lair into anot ht'r, and it was 
not till 8.30 a.m. on Wednesday tlie 28th that 
riiii'pval was finally in our hands. The (k'rmans 
had believed that it was impregnable. It ha<l 
ht‘en defended, not by raw levies, but by some 
of those troops who in August, 1914, had swept 
victoriously through Belgium and who had had 
uiany months in which to prepare their strong- 
holds without much interruption by fighting. 

The cemetery of Thiepval, the Schwaben 
Redoubt, and the- Stuff Redoubt, with the 
trenches binding them together, had still to be 
carried before the summit of the Thiepval 
salient would be securely held. From tliis chain 


of fortified works the enemy descended again 
and again into t lie ruins of the villages each time 
b(‘ing beaten back with heavy loss. On t he 27th 
we resumed the offensive. The south and west 
sides of the Stuff Redoubt were carried, toget her 
with th(^ trench connecting it with the Sehwab(‘n 
Redoubt. During the afternoon the latter was 
assauilted and, in spite of dt-sjaa'ale r(‘sistance, 
the soutlKTii fjice of it was ca|)tured and our 
j)atrols pushed to tla> northern face and tiavards 
St. Pierre Divion. Tli(‘ next day (Se[)teml)er 28) 
our guns eoncc'ntrated on I lie c(‘met(Ty ot 
4’hi jival, th(^ ScliwalxMi Redoubt, and th(‘ 
neighbouring work known as the Prucitix. A 
Times correspondent who was present gave a 
gra.|)hic di'scriptioii of the barrage of gun-tire 
and the; subsequent assault : — 

Itoyoinl ttio hlllo cM)iri|)aiiy ot tr.M's aud inottlod 

ot ground which arc all that thi'm is ut lh:op\'.il 
wo saw tlie ri'^inu of tin* Ouictcry jnarUi'd l),\ anotheu- 
small company of lattcnsl tree-stumps and all the risn 
beyond where tlm (.’rucitix was and the Kedonht lay, 
(lisappear in an instant Ix^hind the dreadful veil. 'Tlio 
barrage lifted for a moment, and w<' knew that the 
infantry were going into that, hell of smoko and tiro and 
death. Wo saw^ the elond spread northwjird as onr i;nns 
increased their ranRO to positions heyond, and, as the 
wind drifted the smoko away, the region on whicih our 
storm had first broken came out peacefully into the 
sunlight, again. Our men had gone beyond it. 

J^resently on that same region the enemy’s shells hej^an 
falling — sure sign that it was onr ground now and not his 
-and.Htill the tide of battle moved on. Kvor northward 
the curtain of our bursting , shrills pa'-<se<l steadily, until it 
engulfed only the farther side of the Redoubt and doau 
to the German first line on the Anere ; and there it him;;. 
Hetwoon it and ua the enemy’s shells dropped in iner(;a^- 
ing nuraliors, on Thiepval, on the ground whi( h our tnen 
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SCIENCE AND THE HEALTH OF 

ARMIES (II). 

(Jkrm-Killkus — Thic Skarcu for TiiK Idfal Antiskpttc — ' fmo TVlood Stricam— Daktn's Solu- 
tion IMkthoi* of Trkatmknt Mkoical Kksrarcu Committfjo’s Work- Disi’oveuy of 
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THE (iERMs- Preparation of a Serum— Kemarkaule: He:sults The Hedi.u’tion of Mortality 
- 'Fhe Pampahjn agmnst Dysentery — “ P»ismi:tii Km etin e ” -Typhous Fever -Typhus in 
Serria KpioEMir .lAi;NnicE — .I apanesk Kesexrih -New Views of MEOiriNE. 


I \ im oarlitT chuptor* an account has been 
civen of the wondfM'fiil strides which were 
made during the early months of the war 
in 1 he recognil ion and treatment of disease. It 
was sliowii that the chief t^nemy in those days 
was blood poisoning in woiimls, of which iiideeci 
there was a great epidemic extending over the 
vvli(»le Kuropean (‘ontinent, and it was ex- 
fdained in what manner tliat ephleniic was 
brought under ernitrol. Again, the work 
a«*complished against preventable <liseases like 
typhoid fi*ver was deseribeil and an aeeount 
was giviai of the very siice<^ssful mission uimUt 
Lieut. -(‘olonel Ltdper to find out the cause of 
Ih'lharzia ill Kgyjit. 

'I'hese early efforts, as was indicated, saved 
the Army from any serious luirm by disease; 
tb(*v laid the foundations for future, work ; 
they were an inspiration and an eiieourage- 
inent to the host of toilers in this most iiiifjor- 
taiit and diHieult fiidd. It is iinneees.sary to 
ref<T again to the vital cliaraeter of thf' iiif<»r- 
mation which they furnish(Ml, but if a elear idea 
of later develojiments is to be gained some 
indication must be given of the directions in 
w'hieh that information was faulty. 

In the first place it wiis soon evident that, 
though the ef)id(*mic of blood poisoning in 
wtainds had been eontrollod, it liad not bwn 
mastered. Valuable lives were still being lost 
in g]ate of all preciiutioiis, and none of the 
* Vol VI. , C hapior XC vTT 
Vol. XL- Part 132. 


met hods devised had at tained to the ideal which 
every surgeon saw clearly in front of him. 

'I’hanks to the researeh(‘s of Sir Almroth 
Wright, many miseoueept ions with regard to 
the cleansing an<l h(‘aHng of wounds had been 
swT'pt away. The old method of treating a 
wound was to a])[)Iy to it. sonus more or less 
|)o\verful germ killer and hope that by this 
means inflammation woiiltl Ik* prevented. Sir 
Almroth Wright pointed out the simple fact 
that tlM5 gcTin-killiug siibstauees in general use 
wen* as damaging to the tissues of the j>atient 
jis thc*y wen* to the invading microbes. 

1’he importance of this fact is at once evidi'iit 
when it is boriK* in mind that in the last issue 
it is the flesh and blood of the wounded man 
which protect him against the germs of l)loo<l 
poisoning. In his tissues are rpialities of re- 
sistance and antagonism to disease gt‘rms which 
when (’!xercis(*(l freely aiTord a high di*gree of 
safety. Hut an int(*rfen*ne(^ wit li t he.se powers of 
protection whieli does not at the same tiiuecom- 
plefely df‘sfroy the invaiItTs makes the second 
easse of the xvounded man worse than the first. 

It was tlius possible to show that antiseptics, 
as used in the beginning of the war, were 
iiu'ftieient boeanse they inflieted damage upon 
the resisting powers of the patients and Ixeeaiise 
they did not penetrate into the reci'ssc's of the 
W’oniids where tlie germs lurked. This state- 
ment was of a revolutionary character and was 
hotly assailed, but no sueeessful attempt was 
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had juHf swept over, and at lar^^e over the middle dislanoo 
and the fore^^roimd of the picture. • lUit always^ the 
i ciitre of the ti;;ht hung at f lie farther side, whore the last 
-lope from the high ground of the ridge goes down to 
the valley. ' 

VVell into tVio afternoon wo walohed, and then went 
to meet the wounded, to secik prisoners, to find anyone 
who could tell us of what was happening hehind the pall. 
Hilt I still know nothing definite beyond wliat we saw 
(ujrsi'lves. We broke throngli fht' position at the 
C snotery and stormed into the Redoulit. Figliting 
(here appears to be still going on. All the ground from 
liere down to the valley is a maze of tnmches, tlio (J(*rrnnn 
front lino which lie has held for two years and all the 
support lines and communication trenches and strong 
points with which in thaf time lie has supplied himself. 
Among these trenches and along the front line th<» struggle 
still rages, and Hritish soldiers are finishing the task, 
iialf done yonterduy, which (Jcrmany for two years ha> 


Biipaiimo, and, in placos, V>ut. two inilos from 
tiie liapanme- Pdronno highway, a soction of 
whi<?h from Kancourt sotithwards to beyond 
Boiiehavesnes luul been secured by onr Allies. 

On the evening of Septcnuber 27, it having 
been discovert'd that in (tie nt'ighbourhood of 
( onreelette wo had brokr'ii through tin* last line 
of the (Jerman (‘iitn'nelied positions, some 
Canadian eavalry were* promptly dispatcli(‘d to 
I*ys, a hamh't between tin* Anere and Lt* Sars, 
the last villagt* forlrt'ss blocking the apjiroaeh 
^to Bupaume by the Alhert-Thijjaunn* rotul. 
Two lieutenants atid 24 troop(*rs proee<*ded 
straight np the road itself. Tin* next morn* 
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[Canadian official photopjaph. 

CANADIANS ADVANCING WITH PICKS AND SHOVELS READY TO DIG 

THEMSELVES IN. 


heliovod that no troops could over do. Whether they 
have yot succooded or not, and whether this l.vst corner 
of the ridge is ours, we shall know to-night. 

When the sun set the ruins of the cemetery 
wore in the possession of the British, and we 
liad also penetrateel into the Schwaben 
itedoubt. 

By the 28th the prisoners captured by the 
British in the fortnight’s fighting atnomited 
t o 10,000. Sir Hubert Gough and Sir Henry 
Ftawlinson had reached most of their objectives. 
Almost the whole ,of the simunit of the ridge 
from above Thiopval to Morval and beyond 
were in the possession of the British. We 
looked down on the valley of the Anere from 
the south side, we were within tliree miles of 


ing two patrols located Germans in D'stre- 
inont Farm, which was a mile l)(*yond our 
trenches and 300 yards south-west of L<‘ Sars, 
on the AlhiTt-Bapaumi^ road. 4’hero was a 
skirmish, in which one Canadian was killed 
and a second wounded. Another patrol dis- 
covered eiK'iny units bet wec'ii Le Sars and Fys, 
and still another threaded its way across the 
Regina trench, which ran north-west of Cource- 
Ictte and parallel to the Bapauine road nearly 
as far as Lo Sars, but was driven back by 
snipers. As a consequence of the reports 
furnished by the Canadian cavalry, a Toronto 
battalion on Thursday, September 28, advanced 
a thousand yards to the north-east of Cource- 
lette, while a New Brunswick battalion estab- 
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nm<le to rofuto it. Attempts to find better 
•aritiseptioM were, however, made on every 
hand. 

The work on the liealing of wounds thus 
begun w^as oontiniied with zeal, and at a later 
(Jate a number of important eonehisions bcHuime 
possible. It was fiointed out, in the first |)laee. 
that the great work of Metehnikoff must b(‘ 
given its due share of eonsideration. Metehni- 
koff hafl shown how' eertain of t)ie white eor- 
•pjiseles in the blood are in reality “ warrior 
eells ” w liich, at t he coming of fiaiiger, go out 
in battalions to repel and destroy the invading 
mierobes. This “battle of the blood" ha<l 
l>een for many years one of the, w'othIcts of 
me.lieine, and the truth of MetehnikofT’s views 
had been proven to the hilt. Again and again 
observers had seen that sfrang() marshalling of 
tWe fighting forces in answer to what w’as called 
a “ eliemiotaetie influence," a subtle eall trans- 
mitted along all the blood-ways of the hotly. 
1’hey ha<l watched the hastening of the* white 
armies by a million paths to the scene of battle, 
d’hey had seen th(>se fearless defenders east 
themsc'lves bodily upon the enemy and by the 
enemy be stricken in their tens of thousands. 
Kinally, they had observed the coming of 
victory when tlu* white warrior cells, the 
phagocytes, were able to swallow u|i and 
iligest the bodicN of their foes. 

1'he warrior cells came, travelling, in th«* 
blood stream. For a time MetchuikofTs w'f»rk 
focused attention so c<anpletely upon the 
warrior cells that the properties of the blood 
stream were uegleeted. Kor a eonsitlerable 
j)eriod befort^ the war, however, this had been 
remedied and attention had been re-direeted 
to the importaiK'e of the blood stream. It w’as 
HOW’, during the war, deiiionst rated again that 
the erticaency of the work of the warrior eells 
depended in great measure upon the state of 
the blood fluid or serum. 

In other words, there wvre qualities in a 
man's blood serum wdiich w'ere of equal im- 
portance to him w'ith the fighting capacity of 
his warrior colls. The chief of these qiuilities 
w^as called the “ anti-tryjflic poww that is 
to say, the pow’er of antagonizing the action 
of a feyiient called trypsin. When the hostile 
germ bc^gari its attack it foiinci itself in cireum- 
stnnees inimical to its safety and well-being. 
It found itself in a wounti flooded wdth blood 
serum having a high “ anti-tryptic power ” — 
a power acting dirt*ctly against its tendency 
to grow' and multiply, and it found also a host 


of warrior cells moving in this anti-tryptic 
serum to attack it. 

Ihil, curiously t*nougli, the body of eaeh 
w'arrior ecll eontained a quantity of the fer- 
ment trypsin. So long as the w’arrior cell lived 
this trypsin was fighting on the side of the 
patient, for by means of it the w’arrior eell was 
able to digest the germs it ha«l swallowed. 
Ihit if the warrior cell died, then the trypsin 
escaped out into the blood s<‘ruin, where it 
came in contact with the anti-tryptic power to 
which refc^rtaice has been made, 'rrypsin ami 
anti-tryptic powi*r cancelled cau* another. Tla^ 
blood serum w'as detcriorattul as a tighting force, 
for its anti-tryptic power or, in otlier w(»rds, 
its aiiti-hacterial power — was lowercjl. 

From tla^ point of view of the invarling 
germs, therefore, anything tending to kill 
white warrior eells was f»f tlie utmost help. 
Hy this means not one hut tw’o enemies wer«» 
disposed of ; the warrior cell itself was killed, 
and the dead body of the* warrior cell helped, 
because of its store of trypsin, to weaken the 
fighting anti-tryptic quality of the blood situiii. 

This fact was evidently of v’ital importance. 
This mysterious, small " laboratory ” hict 
meant, clearly enough, the lives or the deaths 
of flghting men, the value of whom to their 
country was very great. Any agents wbieb 
hindered these prote(*tive forc*es of natun* was 
an agent hindering the healing of wounds and 
till* recovery of wouMdr*d soldiers. It was 
thus an agfnt hindering the march of armies 
and giving help to tla* emany. 

This w’as the esstaiee of the indictment of anti- 
septics. it eoiild be and was sliowii that the 
vast majority of the ant is* optics in us<^ killi**! 
w’hite warrior cells more easily than they kill***! 
^erms, 'I’leis, though they might kill some of 
the genns, they also ereate<l a favoiirabk* 
" atmosphere " for germ growth, ami so for 
blood poisoning. Worsts still, by coagulating 
the lymph and serum on tlie surface of the 
w’cjund they actually made a covering for the 
germs under which, in a blood serum, rT)hbed of 
its aiiti-tryptic powvr, they coukl l>ree<l and 
flourish. 

The immeiliate result of these investigations 
W'as a reaction against antiseptics *)f the ol*l 
order carbolic acid, iodine, and others. In- 
stead surgeons began to devote th(*niSelves to 
considering in wdiat w'ay they could encourage! 
and promote the rapid flow of blood serum, or 
“ lymph," from w’ounds, so that the hostile 
germs w’ould be continually bathed in fresh, 
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lish(’(J itself eloH(‘ to tiie sooth of the Uegina from a section of the Hessian trench, hut 

trerjeli. A Montreal bait i. lion also took pH.rt later in the day this was recovered. A single 

in these o|)erations, tho maehine-gnns of a company in the morning had stormed Destre- 

Jh’igade protecting its flank, (lerinan details mont Farm, which formed an advanced j)Ost 

counter-attacking were wiped out l^y the fir(‘ to Le Hars. Four miles away to the east Sii* 

of tlie latt(M’. The Borden liattery assisted. Henry Rawlinson’s troops had occupied 500 

I’liree of its guns were liit, and some easiialtk's yards of enemy trenches in the direction of 

incurred. * Bapaumf'-reronne road, ^^hile betw(‘eu 

W hile t he (5madians at tlie point of junct ion Morval and Frt%iconrt our Allies wen- 

))etween t h(' armies of Sir Hnlu'rt (tougli and approaching that, chaussee. Morval had been 

Sir He»u-y Haw linson were wedging thems(‘lv('s handed over to th(' French in order to facilitatr 

in north of the Albert-Bapamne road, the their advance* on Sailly-Saillisel. 

Cermans to the w(‘st of Fonree-k-t te chmg 'Vhe activity exhibited by the Allied artillery 

despiTM.t ely t o t h(‘ nort h^'rii (-dge- of t h<* riiiepval wa^.; nuiintained on Saturday, September ‘10. 

salient. On th<; 28th, when the line weather 'I'hc Oerinan guns replied to the best of tlu-ir 

broke- *up and rn.in began to fall we had, as alality during the- night of Se-ptembe-r 21l-:i0, 

a’ready de-seribed, capteired the IMiiepval la-avily shelling our battle-front south of the- 

(■(-metery, and broken into tlie soutlu-rn face Ancre-. It was the- ])rehide to violent eoinOe-r- 

of t he Sehwaben Redoubt. During the night attacks in the vicinity of I la* St ufT Redoubt 

of the 28th-2hth the (h-rmans slielled hea\ ily >Mid tlie Hessian trench. T\\e last of th(*m was 

t he lost ))osit ions, and our laanlxTS were at delivered at 5 a.m. on Septc-mber 20. At noon 

work on the n-mainde-r of the- redoubt and in we- again advaneeel and gaine-d tlie whe)le- e)f 

the- ib-ssian tre-ne.h, which ceuira-ctcd it with th(^ trem-h with the^ exee‘]>tion of a small 

the* e-aptured Stuff Redoubt. se^ction wOiich was attae-he-d te> the sunken re)a(l 

The next day. Friday, September 20, rain to (Irandcourt on the Aru-re. This road had 

fell in tea-rents, but tlie- fighting still wend e>n be-en entrene-he-d and ene-my re-inforce-ment s 

at these* jioints. A eeeiint e-r-at t ae-k elroN'c us were constantly asc(*nding it from (irandcourt 
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[French official plu tograph* 

OPEN-AIR HOSPITAL IN A WOOD IN FRANCE 


stTtiiu, with iiruliiniiiislipd tinti-(rypti<! 

POWIM*. 

(.'U?arly tho b<^st. way to aoliiava this twnl was 
b) (ipori up oil wouiuls tlioroughly so fis to 
oxposo the inicrobos as mueli as possitile, and 
to drain them tlioroughly so as t<^ earry away 
all ditiiiiiished blood serum and all deiwJ 
warrior eells, and re])la<*e them by the out- 
flowing fresh serum and e(*ll.s. It was suggested 
that the lilMTol us<* of very dilute salt water 
(** normal saline solution”) along with eitrate 
of soda grtuUly lielped this work by preventing 
coagulation of the sf»rum in tlie wound, and by 
promoting a free oozing of serum from the 
wound walls. 

'Phis new' surgical tetdmique was, of course, 
a vast ynproveiiK'ut upon the old technique, 
h)r it was founded upon definite scientific 
princi|)les applied after careful research. Ver>^ 
soon tho etT(»cts of it became; evident in the 
reduced easnaltitvs from Vilood poisoning and 
iti the increased attention paid to the subjes't 
by all sturgeons and scientifif; workers. XeviT- 
theless, all elTort to kill the germs in siin w’as 
not iibandoiuMl. It was felt that while every 
effort should be made to give the powers of 
nature, the white warrior cells and tho anti- 
tr^'ptic power of the blood, fr<^ pl»y, at tho 


same time every elTort shouM also be made 
to devise means of killing the germs without 
harming the white warrif>r cells. In other 
words, tliere began at one<‘ the search lor the 
ideal antisejitie. 

It had been laid down, as the residi of the 
early work, that the idc'al antiseptic whiax 
found must eonform to certain definite terms. 
Tliest; terms were : 

(1) (Jreat potency against all germs in the 
presence of blood seruiii. 

(2) No harmful efl’eet on the w'hite warrior 
cells. 

(.1) Absence of irritant action on living tissues 
in general, so that it might be applied to delicate 
surfaces such as inucous membranes. 

(4) A suitable stimulant action on repairing 
tissues so that healing be enc;ouraged. 

(5) Non poisonous to any tissue tho body. 
'Phus, even if strychnine w’as the most potent 
antiseptic known, its effects on the tiorvoiis 
syst-eiiT would absolutely |>recludo its use. 

These five terms were, it will bo seen, of a 
most exacting kind and investigators might 
well pause to consider whether it w’as possible 
to .satisfy them. The need, however, was grefft, 
for the wounds of w’ar were all poisoned wounds, 
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lo n.i(l t he Germans in the Sehwalieu Kedoubt, 
Hessian treneh and Rt'gina trench previously 
ref(Tr(‘d to. On the Frencli front progress had 
h('en made north of Rancoiirt by grenade 
lighling. 

rp to I bis date the gains of the Brit ish since' 
Si'ptember 14 liad bee'ii as follow s : * 

Tlu^ numbt'r of prisoners captured liad 
swollen to 2t>,735. We had secured 27 enemy 
guns, 40 trench mortars and over 200 mitrail- 
l<‘iises. Of the ,48 German Divisions — -which 
at full strength would have niimbered about 
laOdlOO infantry — no less than 29 had had 
tn be withdraw n in an exhausteel or broken 
state. The half -moon of upland ground south 
<>f the Anere with every height of importaiKM* 

I awl been carried ; wc had now direct observa- 
t ion to the east and north-east ; and the enemy 
laid been driven back upon his fourth line 
h‘‘hind the low ridge just west of the Bapaume- 
h' Tonne road between Bapaume and Le 
I ransloy. 

The importance of the three months’ otfeiisive 
"as, however, not to be judged solely by the 
distance advanced, but had to be gauged by 
Hu' effect upon the Gennan numbers, material 
Old moral. Hhidenburg had been obliged since 
'^'“ptember 1,4 to reinforce the Crown ITince of 
l*avaria with twelve new divisions or roughly 

* See further Oflfinial Siiintnary of October 3, published 
" '/'ha Timed of October 


100,000 infantry, of which s(‘V('n divisions luwl 
been launched against the troops of our Nc'w 
Army, 'riie enemy had usi'd up his n‘ser\es 
in repeated costly and unsuccessful counter- 
attacks without causing the Allies to relax 
tlu'ir steady and methodical pn'ssure. Shelled. 
Iiomlied and bayoneted from villages, w oods and 
trenches w hieh a thi'ir engineers had fondly 
lielieved they had rendi'red impregnable, the 
Germans were at last beginning to doubt the 
gain of any decided victory. vSona* extracts 
from hd ters or diarw's found on prisoncTs at thi^ 
time will show' their feelings. ()n<* unfortunate 
w rote : - 

Wo arc actually fikdaiiig ou the Soraiuo against the 
Knglish. You can no longer call it war, it is more 
murder. . . . 'the slaughter at Ypros and tiu' battle 
in the gravel pit at Hullucli were tlu' purest cliild’s play 
<-ompared with tliis massacre, and thai is much too mild 
a ilfvscription. 

We are here now on the Somme in such an artillery 
fire i\s I have not exix'Hcnced indeed, no one has in 
the whole war. ('uwv there is none ; we lie in a shcdl- 
hole and defend ourselves to the last man. lie who 
<*omos out. this fire <*an thank Hod. It’s frigid ful ; 
such a murder here. 

f have not been through anything like it in the whole 
war. It may well be called slu'cr hell, ft is unendurable. 

Anot her in hbsiiital said : “ We tire already sick 
of the damiK'd war. . . . My ft^eling about it 
Ls such that if I am to go back I shall serve for 
three weeks and then get ill again, for there is 
no object in fighting any more.” Here is a 
picture of the conditions under which some of 
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and every day saved from the time occupied by 
fiealing represented an ^ added cflioieriey in 
fighting force. 

Tlie first serious attempt to produce an ideal 
antiseptic has already been mentioned, '.riio 
substance was hypochlorite of soda, and it was 
presented by Dr. Dakin under the title of 
Dakin*s Solution, and also independently by 
Professor Lorrain Smith and his co-workers. 
The further developments of Dakin's Solution 


deserve to be reeonied, for they were of great 
imnortanco botli from the medical and the 
military point of view. 

Dakin's Solution originally consisted of 140 
grammes of dry carbonate of soda dissolved in 
10 litres of water to which 200 grammes of 
<’hloride of lime atul 40 grammes of boric acid 
had been aihU^d. 1'liis solution was very 
favourably rt^ported upon and many surgeons 
la'gan to use it. Finally the flistinguished 
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SOME OF THE PRISONERS. 


tho garrisons of the siibtorrancari fortrossos 
were living : — 

Tho galh’ry in which wo now iiro is toIora)>ly w'oll 
constructed. ... In it are also a machine gun and its 
crow of four men, two sontries, one wounded, two nuui 
with carrier pigeons, two men who have lo.st their way 
altog(‘thor 29 men. 'I’ho gallery is full from top to 
hottom. 'riuuo are two rmui sitting on every other step 
of the stairs, 'Phe air is fearfully had and hot, as there 
is no proper verhilation. . . . Wo have to live hero 
for four days. Several ('f us were ill, and fresh air was 
not to bo had. We dare not stick our hetuls outside the 
entrance, for enemy airmen are continually on the 
watch, and the artillery sweeps the entrances with 
shra[>nel.* 

Most of tho p)risoncrs coin plained of the 
superiority of tho Allied airmen. 

There are no trenches in the front-line position. I ho 
men lie to a large extent in shell-holes. The enemy 
aviators desciMid to a lieight of about 80 metres and 
lire on tluun with machine-guns and signal with horns. 
The enemy’s a\ iators are far superior, e.specially in 
niunbers. Our airmen are powerless and are put to flight 
as soon a.s the enemy machines approach our trencli 
lines. 

Occftsionally a Ocmian relieved his mind with 
hysterical and comic abuse : — 

We will not spare our insolent, villainous enemy, but 
destroy everything that comes into our har\<ls, for the 
cowardly blackguards see that they cannot do anything 
with us in the trenches, and .so now their aircraft have 
to fly to our towns and there destroy our poor innocent 
women and girls— a very shameful proceeding on the 

• MnnchfAter OHarthan. 


part of the cowardly blackguards, and one which will 
stand to their credit lalcr on. but, thank Cod, wo enn 
.say that wo have not led our Fatherland against i>o»)r 
women and children, but with an iron fist bavo rai.'^cd 
our weapons in the fight against the venomous Imsts ol 
our enemy and have nobly and justly dohnuled our 
h'atberlaud, arul so that w'O hope u victorious and lastin;.'. 
peace may on-iK'. 

No doubt the Hlaughtcr of unoffonding Hritisli 
citi/.ons on land by Zeppelins or on sea by 
submarines was, in this egregious person’s cye^, 
commendable. Rut he howls like a whi]>pc(i 
dog when his own people suff(*r. 

As a matter of fact, however, our airiiu'n 
never intentionally bombed civilians. They 
liad other w^ork to do. “For every (aieiny 
nuK’hine.” wrote tho British Headquarter Staff 
on October 3, “ that succeeds in cro8.sing our 
front it is safe to say that 200 British machines 
cross the enemy’s.” 

The French military authorities, aho 
summed up the situation at the end of Septem- 
ber, 1916. They pointed out that at the tim<* 
of the commencement of the Somme ofTensiw 
the Germans had possessed two main lines 
fortifications. The first, from 600 to 1,00(> 
yards in depth, was based on tho powerfully 
organized positions of Thitpval, Ovillers-la- 
Boiselle, Fricourt, Mametz, Curhi, Frise on the 
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.Fn’fU'Ii surj'ooii* Dr. Alfxis bogaii « 

of oJisos on tin* HDhitioii rtt liis hofspitftl ut 
(’oinpiognc, noar tho Froncli fnait lino. Carroll, 
howi'vcr, a(lo|)tod a modification of the original 
-solution introduced by Danfrf'snc, which con* 



DR. ALRXIS CARRELL, 

Inventor of the new method of steriliz/init wounds. 

taiiicd no boric. aci<l and a Hinallcr i)roportion 
of hypochh)ritc. 

(^irrtdrs siuuu'ss dt'pcndcd to a great extent 
upon his techni<pie, but ther(> was no question 
that, the antiseptic* was also of great value, 
(‘ven if it did not, as we shall presently «ee, 
satisfy all the five terms of the ideal antiseptic. 

Carr(;ll based his systcan upon very early 
treatment of wounds. Me advised that at the* 
advanced dre.ssing station just beliind the lines 
the skin surrounding all wounds should be 
In^atcMl with tinetiire of iodine as an earlv^ 
measure*. If the wound wa.s .snudl or narrow 
an injection into the course of it of Dakin's 
Solution was recommende<l ; if wide*, and fn^ely 
open it (roiild be packed with swabs soakc*d in 
the .solution, but the value- of these procediir<*s 
w as probl(-mat ical. 

At flic (/asualty (’I<*aring Station the pati(*nt 
was aiueslhetist'd and his wound thoroughly 
treateiL Mullets and pieces of sl>el| were 
removed, 'fhe solution was thc-n injected into 
the wound and the cavity ot the wound com- 
pletely filled with it . Some remarkabh* aj)para 
tus was nscHi in irrigating tlie wound. This 
;.ronsi8ted of a niimber of iiidiarubber tiilH-s 


arranged in connexion with ft single supply 
tube, like the teeth ^to the stem of a comb, 
and perforated with many siuall holes. The 
tubes were introduced into the cavity of tlu* 
wound so as to allow the solution to be well 
sprayed into it ; they wen^ kept in position by 
m(-ans of strips of gauze. The antiseptic, 
solution was introduced into the wound every 
two hours by the nurse, who by releasing a 
stop-cock allowed just suflicient solution to fill 
the wound full. , 

The solution was found to be non-irritatiiig, 
and thus it fulfilled one at least of the terms of 
the ichMil antisepf ic. Tt was also possessed of 
grt'ftt powers t>f dissolving away dead ttssue and 
so of chiming the wound. Further, it certainly 
clestroyed the poison thrown out by the germs, 
and thus reduced the ehanci^s of damage to the 
affected man. •’ 

No doubt could be felt that this hypo- 
chlorite solution marked a great stride in 



PATHOLOGICAL MUSEUM OF THE 
BLAND-SUTTON INSTITUTE. 


aiitiwptip (ri-atnu'nt. Indeed, the proof wns 
ttiven in the fne-t that, nfter wounds ha«I howi 
tn*al.‘d l)y it for relatively short periods, it was 
found ptwsihle to stiteh thorn up. The 
••haracUor ol this mlvaneo is understood when 
it is nsrieinlxHcl that in the early days of the 
war. in the days of the Marne and Ypres. it 
would have been oriininal folly to stiteh up any 
wound, no matter how elean it might look. 
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Soniruc, Dornpierre, Fay and Soywoiirt. and court Routhwards througli AssovilU'rR and 

consisted of a series of parallel trenches— Bclloy cn Santern* to Ablaincourt. Between' 

usually three in number — between whicli were the first and second lines ucre in })laces systems 

innumerable shelters for men, machine-guns of intermediate trenches, and along the wholcf 

and ammunition. Behind it came a s(>cond front of the second l)nrrier ran wide barbed- 

lino of positions from (Irandcourt. on th(> wire entanglements. Farther baf*k were a 

Anere, through Pozieres, the two Ba/entins, s(‘ries of other organizations constructed during 

T.ongucval, Ouillemont, Maurepas, and across the battle. 

the Somme to Hcrbocourt, and from Herbe- Such had lieen the 1 remen<lou.*i obstacles 

|l 



GERMANS, CAPTURED BY THE FRENCH, PASSING THROUGH A TRENCH 
UNDER THE EYES OF THE BRITISH. 
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.There was a saying In those days that siirgieal 
needles and sutures should be abolished from 
the British Anny os a greatcir danger than the 
shells and bayonets of the eneniy. 

This stitching up of newly cleansed wounds 
naturally aroused a great deal of interest, and 
many surgeons investigated the matter. 'I'ho 
eminent Belgian surgeon. Dr. Depage, stated 
that the transformation wdiieh oeeurml in his 
results, thanks to the new metluMl, was very 
im])ressive, that immediate com plications be- 


Tn vindent infections the nutiiber of microb('^' 
count^Hl at the beginning of treatment wa^ 
of km very grt^at , and fre(|uently the “ bacterial 
chart ” would show os(‘illation8 about this 
jXTiod. But tlu^ tendency of the chart was 
always downwards ; there was “ ach^scent of t he 
Ixuderial curve.” 'J'he curve, tis a rule, arrived 
at zero after from five to 2o days of treat. ment, 
the rate depending naturally upon the de)>th 
and character of the wound. Wlien tho 
btMitfTial chart arrived at z(»ro tlie wound was? 
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SERBIAN DRESSING STATION IN A MONASTERY. 


came more and more rare, and that suppura- 
tions disappeared completely. Efforts were 
made to U?st the results obtained by examining 
to see whet her any germs remained alive in 1 he 
wounds after they had been cleaned by the 
solution. A method was adopted by which thi? 
number of microbes present in a \voimd during 
the stages of its evolution towards healing w<'re 
counted ; it was thus possible to make com- 
parisons between cases tn'ated by means of 
Dakin’s Solution and cases treated by tjther 
means. Thus what were called ” bactc'rial 
charts ** could be drawn up which, at ai- glanci', 
showed the course of the cleansing of the w'ound 
v»i*gemm, just as a temperature chart shows the 
course of a fever. 


stitched up. l^r. Di'page reported upon the re- 
sults of l.*17 wounds stitched up after complete 
cleansing as follows : 

(a. ) (’oinplete success, 112. In t hese cases heal- 
ing was perfect on the whole extent of tWe wound 
and no inflammation of any kind was observed. 

(6.) Partial success, 2^1. In thes<* cases some 
slight inflammaf ion occurred. 

(c.) Failun's, 2. Both these cases w'cn* 
stitched up rather soon, but. (piickly recovered 
on being n'-tivateil. • 

As these eases included wounds of soft tissues, 
wounds of bones and joints and amputation 
stumps, the results wen? good. Reports from 
other surgeons, notably Drs. Dohally and 
Dumas, Professors Poyel, Tuflier and Chutte, 
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DRAWING WATER FOR COOKING. 

itish and Fivncli <>ii llio saeoiid lino had lu tn occiipiod. From Soptoni- 

y all tlio first an<l f ho bor 3 onwards the Allios had contiiiuod Ihoir 

nd of the linos had boon offoiisivo, oonstantly ])roving Ihoir snporiority 

[ and July h. D(‘twoon over the onoiny. Dot woon July 1 and Soptoin- 

W tho iMMuaiiKhT of th(' bor 17. tho Fnaioh alono, oontinuod th(‘ roport. 


i‘noo\iniored by th<* Dritish and Fronoh on 1 ho 
25 miles front. Noarly all tho first ami flio 
groat or ]‘)art of tho sooond of tho linos had Ina'ii 
oarriod botwoon July I and July h. D(‘tw(*on 
July () and Sopt(‘mb(>r .’J tho nMuaimhT of tho 
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confiiTOOtl Mii'in. Incleod, it was stated tliat 
umkT tli(i Carrell troatiurnt a .soldier’s .slay 
ill hospital \va.s very approeiahly shortened, 
and that riK^n were able to be disi^liarjjed 
in from fonr to six weeks who would have 
re(piirc*d no less than from three to six 
months’ treatment under foiiner m(‘tliods. 
Pr<»fe.ssor (’hutre stated t hat he was foreed to 
do one amputation wliere formerly 20 had been 
neoe-sary and wliere there had been 10 death.s 
there wa now only one. 

The importan(?o of this does not need to be 
empha.si/.ed. (’learly the lo.ss by death or from 
permanent or partial disability increa.sed tht‘ 
economic and military value of every indi- 
vidual. Decrease in earning power was in pro- 
portion to the permanent disability sastained, 
and the maeliinist or skilled meelianic who 
sutt’ered the loss of an arm became doubly a loss 
to his community, first by reason of the pension 
to whicli ho was entitled, and secondly by the 
diminution of liis productive capacity. The 
employment of the (.'arrell method and 
Dakin Soluti<in shortened eonvaIescon<*e and 
iiunimi/.ed pain ; it appreciably reduced the 
cost of hospital maint<manee and the strain 
imposed <m doctors and nurses. 


Excellent and valualjle as these results were/ 
they did not save the Dakin solution from criti- 
cism by bacteriologists, who applied to it tho 
rigorous tests laid down in respect of the “ ideal 
antiseptic.” Notwithstanding its imdoiihted 
bactericidal powers, J)akin’s Solution did not 
entirely satisfy these roquirenionts. It was 
very poisonous to germs, but it w'a.s also 
poisonous to the w’hite warrior cells ; in fact, its 
value lay probably more' in its power to destrfiy 
the toxines thrown out by the genus of blood 
poisoning than in its power to kill the germs 
themselves. 

Investigation therefore proceeded, and efforts 
were redoubled to discover a substance which 
should prove a still nearer approach to the ideal. 
These t»fTorts were directed along lines whic^h 
the work of Ehrlich Jiad made familiar ho 
medical scienct*. Urietiy what was ainu'd at 
was a substance having a “selective atlinity *’ 
for germs. Just as tho sportsman condemri.s 
the unsportsmanlike practice of “firing into 
till* brown ” and demands that each “ gun ” 
shall select his bird and account for it cleanly, 
HO the workers in this field provisionally con- 
demned the method of using any antiseptic 
which injured the pal i(;nt as well as the microl)e.«. 
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luul taken 30,000 unwoimded and 4,500 
Avounded prisonerH, and ha(^ captured 144 guns 
of which more than half werc^ heavy pieces, 
a iiuTuber of trenerf mortars, about 500 inaeliine- 
'Hiiis, vast quantities of shells and a captive 
)>jilloou. TlfO Allies had conquered a zone of 
jerritory consideral>ly greater than that won 
by the Cermans after six months’ fighting at 
1li<‘ Hattie of Verdun. Up to 8e]jt(anl)er IT, 
no l(>ss than 07 fn‘sh divisions a.nd 17 fresh 
])a,ttalions had been opposed to IIkmu. 'I’he 
oreater part of these <livisions and battalions 
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September 17, or with tlie op(‘rations of tlenia'al 
Micheler’s Army l)et\\een Ablaineourt and 
Uhilly. Since Septemlxa’ 17 the Kren<*h, 
north of the Somme, had, as related, eapturi'd 
Hancourt, and they were now on the outskirts 
of Sailly-Saillisel, whik' (Jeneral Alieheler’s 
thrust eastwards had rendered it mon* and 
more diflieult for thi' eiaany to maintain himself 
in tlie a.n‘a w<‘st of the Somme from Ablain- 
(‘oiirt through Hai‘)eu\ to l‘eromH‘. In thr^ 
Ihaehes rc'gion, (hmeral Fayolle’s troo|)s weio 
already in the sout h-west<‘rn (‘uvimns of 


% 
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kad be(‘u drawn from st*ctors where no battle 
was in progress. “ The Hattie of th(' Somme,” 
said th(' FrcMudi report, “ has destroyed the 
< a*rinan will t > conquer befon* N'erdun. As the 
Nomine battle has develo()ed the (Jerman 
attacks on V’erdun have become weaker and 
weaker, and the Oerman trooj)s that were 
' oueentrated before the great. French (nistern 
lortress have ebbed* away regularly toward the 
’^oinme. I4etter still, with the development 
of the Somme battle the enemy l)efore Verdun 
'<>on change*! from the offensive to the 
dcdenaive.” 

d'he French report, it will be perceived, did 
not deal with the rnomentou.s fighting since 


Peronne, and from tln‘ <‘ast of Ukay an<l from 
Houcliave nes t hey wi re w ithin striking distance 
of ]\Tont St. (h»entin, th*' nortln'rn key to the 
city. 4’h(‘ points of the bknk's f)f. as it were, 
a. pair of scissors, which crossed at Frise, on 
the Somnu', w’ere closing, and Feronne, like 
Hapauna', might be (*xp(H‘ted in the near 
future to Im* cut off and compellrd to surrend*-r. 

Whether, howi‘V(‘r, Feroiua^ and Hajiauna^ 
wert^ secured mattered comparatively little. 
In this warfare of attrition the great qtiestion 
exercising the minds of tlie Staffs on both sides 
was how' to reduce th(‘ opponent's <‘ff(*ctives. 
Until the enormous forces yet at the dis])osal 
*)f Hindenbmg had been materially reduced 
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WHERE CROSS AND CRESCENT WORK 
SIDE BY SIDE. 

Arrival of a Red Crescent train in Cfliro. 

They desired to possess a inef liod which would 
enable them to single out their microbe from 
its human surroundings and dispose of it with 
spee<i and certainty. They demanded, in short, 
a siglited rifle to replace the blundtu’biiss of 
c'arlier days. 

'Pile quest was difllcult, but not perhaps so 
hopeless as may at tirst sight appear. 'I1 m‘ 
thing had been done already. It was Ehrlich's 
object to discover a substance capabU* of 
destroying the germ of syphilis, the Sptrochaefc 
pallida, without in any way liariniiig the 
tissues of the infected individual. So well did 
he airhievo his object that salvarsan, “ flOO,” 
came to be univ'ersally recognised as a sighted 
rifle of very great accuracy. Tn almost (W(Ty 
case the bullet could be relied upon to find its 
intended billet. 



As tlK»^ result of investigation it was found 
(hat a particular drug was able to attack the 
tail nucleus without in any other way affecting 
the activity or virulent character of the try- 
panosome. All that happened was that try- 
panosomes exposed to this drug lost their tail 
nuclei. The experiment was carried out by 
inoculating amouse with the parasites and treat- 
ing it with minute doses of the drug. A most 
nMiiarUable fa(*t was that when re -inoculated 


Remarkable as this was, it w'as not the full 
measure of the oc^ciiracy w'hieh had already bcf n 
obtained by the use of the drugs of the aniline 
dye series of which salvarsan is a member. 
This accuracy had actually bet n increased and 
developed so that it was possible to “ hit " not 
only a particular germ but evtii a small part 
of a particular germ. An allied parasite, the 
trypanosome of sleeping sickness, for example, 
is a small animal cell having two nuclei or 
“nerve spots” in it. One of the nuclei is 
situated in the body of the trypanosome and 
the other is situated in its tail and is thus 
known as the “ caudal nucleus.” 


into other miet' wliicli had not been treat e<l 
with the drug the ])arasites remained without 
the tail nucleus. In other words, a^jroeess of 
germ -evolution had been carried out . 

Here, then, was an indication of the extra- 
ordinary degree of iwcuracy it was possible to 
obtain if only the right drug could be found 
for the purpose in hand. The purpose in hand 
was the (lost met ion of the varioifc bacteria 
which are found in most ortliiiary war wound.-, 
notably the so-called cocri- the ttttr.jitorocvnn, 
the staph }/lococr ns, and also the bacillus coli 
cofnmufiis and other forms. 

The work was carried out at the Blftnd- 
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INDIAN CAVALRY DISPATCH RIDER COMING BACK FROM FLERS. 
Road-makers are at work amon^ the wreckage of a wood. 


by easualtioH it was idle for the Allies to expect 
decisive victories, 'riie Frankfurter Zeilumj 
of September 27 boldly ass(Tted that in strategy 
the I^hitente lu^l won nothing. This was a 
criticism derived from the st\uly of old wars, 
when batt les were decided by piercing positions 
or outflanking them. Hut, by September, 
1916. the test to be applied when considering 
the result of a battle was almost an arith- 
metical one. Had tlie l)alanee of effectives, 
wea|)ons, and munitions shifted as a result of 
the struggle ? A|)plying this tt‘st to t he 
Battle of the Somme from July 1 to Sep- 
t(‘mber 30 the answer was unecpiivncal. Tlu' 
writer in the Frankfurter ZiCitung might allege 
that Hindenbiirg’s calm course had not 
“ swerved a hair’s breadth from its intended 
path ’’ ; but if that were true, wliy had the Hattie 
of V'erdun subsided and the Clermans, after tluMr 
lirodigious losses, abandoned tlieir offensive ? 

The luo^ements of the (lemian forces in the 
^^’estern theatre of war during the Battle of 
the Somme also told a significant tale. At this 
epoch the enemy appears to have had in the 
field 193 divisions, of which 117 consisted of 
tliree, 57 of four regiments, the remaining 19 
b(dng of various sizes. One hundi*ed and 
twenty-four divisions had been stationed on 
the Western front. Now, at the beginning 
of the Hattie of the Somme, from July 1 
to July 9, the 25 miles long line of en- 
trenchments had been held by 18 divisions. 
From the lOth to the end of July, 1.5 of 
them were withdrawn and replaced by 12 


fresh ones. In the last week of August no 
fewer than 26 divisions were shulTled from 
one position to a.nother on the front of battl(‘, 
and in the third week of September six divisions 
were brought up to tin* Somme from other 
positions between Osteml and Mill hausen, 
and seven divisions retired and six divisions 
whieli were resting dis|)laced. Simultaneously 
two divisions were w ithdrawn from the Verdun 
region. One was sent into Champagtu*, and 
tJie other into Belgium. 

It is obvious that if Hindenburg had not 
been obliged by dire necessity he would nev(‘r 
have imposed the immense labour involved in 
moving these masse.s of troops to and fro, 
especially when his object was not to fight an 
offensive but a defensive battle. It must, 
moreover, be remembered that the extra 
ordinarily complicated character of the lines 
north and south of the Somme rendered it 
most inadvisable suddenly to send new' troops 
to garrison them. In the struggles of earlier 
pieriods officers and men could quickly under 
stand the features of a yjosition which they were 
called upon at a moment’s notice to occupy* 
but here the mazes of tunnels and trenches, 
and the thousands of dug-outs, required t" 
be studied for days before their tactical value 
could l)e fully appreciated. To rush nun 
ignorant of the locality into the labyrinthine 
entrenchments was to court disaster. 

Tlie truth was that the initiativ^e in th'* 
Western theatre had at last passed from 
Germans to the Allies. 
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STREPTOCOCCI IN PUS. 

Sutton Tnstit u1« of Pat Jiology of the Middlesex 
llospitnl by Dr. C. H. Browning, Director of tho 
Institute, and bis assistants, Drs. Konnaway 
and Thornton arul Miss (bilbranstni, and their 
report was presented to the Medical Research 
Cf)in!nittcc under the Nat ional Insurance Act. 

'riiis work began with a clear recognition of 
the defects of other antiseptics. In the first 
place Dr. Browning satisfied himself that one 
of the reasons why onlinary antiseptics failed 
was that they entered into combination witli 
inMt(Tiais in the b!oo<t in the same manner in 
whieh irtm enters into eombinati<.»n to form 
rust. D't it be suppos<*d that ai pieca? of 
iron of a certaiiii strength is re(piired for a 
purpose, but thait in process of jierforming thait 
purpose haalf the iron is rust<.*d aiway, it is obvious 
that the purpose will not be eflieiently |Ma’- 
formed. ^lorc than hailf the ordinary anti- 
septics were “ rusted away ” by means of the 
materials in the blood and tissues which com- 
bined with f luMu aind rendered them inert. 

In the sei'ond pliMM? it w'us found that the 
onliiiairy antise|)tics destroyed the life of 
the cells *>f th«? jaaitient's body and prevented 
^ or inhibited the attacking power of the white 
warrior ca*lls, thus, as ha\s been explained, 
depriving tln» patient of one of his most im- 
^f)ortanl weapons in combating local infection. 

Thirdly, the aintiseptics, by destroying the 
patierd’s tissues, produced layers of dead 
nriterial \vliieh acted as screens to the germs 
lying under them and protected these, germs, 
thus affr»rding t hem ev(*ry chance of growtli an<l 
action, finally, the antiseptics were <ioficient 
in penetrating power, and so did not reach the 
dee^-seated microbes in wounds. 



STAPHYLOCOCCI IN PUS. ^ 

'Phe first step was to test all the best known 
antiseptics — and this will give some idea of the 
vast amount ot eareinl and (h*tailed work 
accomplished — aeeonling to a definite [jlan 
'Die series testcMl inc^Iiided (‘arbolic acid, mercury 
])erchlori<lo (“corrosive sublimate”), iodine, 
Dakin’s Solution ami Daufrosue’s modification 
of Dakin’s Solid if)n, and chhirine water. 'Die 
three points sp(*eially investigated were the 
efTect.s of these antiseptics on the work of the 
white warrior cells, their effi'ct upon the body 
tissues of the patient, and the difference, if any, 
of their action upon germs in watiT and in 
Vdood sc* rum. 

In regard to carbolic aciil it was found that 
it. actcid as well in blood serum as in water, but 
t hat while 1 part in 250 dilution was required to 
kill cocci, I part in 500 dilution prevented the 
aiftion of the white w'urrior cells. 'Diat is to 
say that long bf'fore the strength noeossary to 
kill the gi'ims had Iieen reached the beneficial 
action of the warrior cells had lM?en interferetl 
with. 

In the ca.so of iodine matters were even w’orse, 
for while iodine killed vocci in stre^ngth I part 
in 10,000 dilution if the cocci w'cre in wo ter, it 
would not kill them at this strength if they 
were in blood serum, i.c., if they were in their 
natural surroundings. In that case a strength 
of I |)art in 700 was necessary. On the^ other 
hand, iodine yirevented the aedion of the w^hite 
warrior (jells in strengths of 1 part in 3,500. 
Here, again, long before the antiseptic was 
strong enough to do the cocci any harm, it had 
thrown the patient’s own mechanism of defcmcq 
out of w'orking order. 

“ Corrosive sublimate,” or perchloride of 
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CHAPTER Cr.XXVI. 

PERSIA AND THE WAR 
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Military Fvents in ihid and ihil mr uerc 
OF W ar. 

I N au uarlior ohaptor, “ Tlu* Trivasioii of 
( Jialdoa,” ♦ some pages wore devoted 
to an account of the British connexion 
with the Persian (hilf, extending os^er a 
period of tliree centuries. 'Phis touched the 
tnnge of a larger c|uestioii -the relations 
l>etwi‘(*n Creat Britain and the anciiTit kingdom 
of I’ersia — but touched only the fringe of it ; 
for tlipugh the northern shore of the Gulf is 
mostly Persian territory the aouthc^m sliore 
is not, and the control l)y Great I^ritain of 
these waters and shores is mainly a maritime 
ijuestion, which could therefore be best 
treated separately. 'J’he present chapter will 
deal with Persia as a whole, and its connexion 
Mith tlic war. 

In the first place it may be desirable to say 
a few words about the geographical position 
of Persia, and about the charactor of the 
country and its population. 

Between the Mediterranean on tlie west and 
die frontier of India on the east lie the terri- 
tories of three considerable Powers -Turkey, 
IVTsia, and Afghanistan. These territories 
•^‘over a tract 2,600 miles in breadth, of which 
hersia occupies the central portion — a block 
900 miles broad. It is bounded on the north 
♦ Vol. IIlTdhap. LI I. 

Vol. XI.— Part 139. 


L r>YKESS IMARI’H UERSIAAFTER I WO YEARS 


by Russia and the (’aspian, on the south hy 
the waters of the Persian (Julf and Araliiaii 
Sea ; and its area is more tlian five times that 
of the United Kingdom. 

The coiifonnat ion of Persia is rcmarkahlo, 
for the bulk of the couutry consists of a vast 
plateau, with an average height of nearly 
4,000 feet above tlie sea, surrounded by lofty 
nmges of mountains. This plateau is called 
hy the Persians themselves Iran, or the land of 
the Aryans, and it is known by this name* 
throughout .Asia, d'he classical name* Persis 
wtvs d<‘rivcd from Parsa, now' Pars, the most 
fiuiious proY'inco of Iran. Naturally a country 
of such extent is not one uniform tableland. 
I^arge [larts ot it an* comiiarat i\ ely low-lying 
desert, possil Jy onee an inland sea ; its surface 
is broken in otlicr parts hy rugged highlands, 
or l)y lakes of immense size; and beyond the 
encircling mountain ranges, ru‘ar the northern 
and southern s(‘as, there are districts which 
have a character of their own, entirely different 
from that of the central tract. Nevertheless, 
the description given above may 1)0 regarded 
as approximately accurate. Sonu'what the 
same configuration of country may be found in 
Spain and South Africa. 

The climate of the great central plateau is 
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inerciiry, was next testod, it being a prime 
favourite with surgeons. This substance killed 
* cocci in sl rengl lis of 1 pert in 1 ,000,000 in water ; 
but in blood serum strengths of 1 part in .10,000 
were required, the potency of the antiseptit; 
falling actually 100 times on account «>f loss by 
combination with materials in the blood, 
(’orrosive sublimate prevented the^ action of 
the white warrior cells at strengths of 1 part- 
in 7,000 dilution. This ant.iseptie, therefore, 
^ killcfl cocci in blooil at a less strengtli than that 
ifl which it prevented warrior cell activity, and 
so approached lu^arer to the ideal antiseptic 
than either <?aibolic acid or iodine. 'I'he 
dilYerence bet ween coiu*entration of I part in 

10.000, at which it- killed cocci, and 1 part in 

7.000, at which it irderfered with warrior ci^ll 
mdion, was not v(?ry great, and also it was a 
oowerful poison for all the tissues. 

Th<? rc^sults, with the modification of Da-kin's 
Sf>lut>ion rt'f(^rr<Hl to, in (‘arrelTs work wert^ that 
while it killed cocci in strengths of 1 jiart in 

4.000 in wat-er, as reckoned by its conl-t^it in 
“ available ” chlorine, strengths of 1 jiart in 

1.000 wiTe required in blood serum. On the 


«»tlM?r hand, warrior cell tictivity was prevented 
at strengths of 1 part in 4,000. 

The immense importance of this work does 
not need to bo emphasized. Hero was proof 
that all the best known and most valued 
antLseptics actually defeated the work of the 
warrior cells of the t>lo<xl before they began to 
accomplish fheir own work — the destruction 
of the germs. Yet, in spitti of this, tliere could 
be little doubt that one of those antiseptics, 
Dakin's Solution, was a valuable help to surgery. 
How niLieh more valuable would not the helj) 
lie of a substance fns* from detrimental tuition 
upon the warrior cells. 
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GENERAL MAP OF PERSIA. 

[The Inset shows the spheres of influence established by the Anglo-Russmn Convention Oi 1907 .] 
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Thr ground liaving hoen rlearod, efforts were 
now direoled to tt‘sling a series of aniline dyes 
whic h, in II gc^neral way, wen^ known to possess 
iintisepf ic powers. 1 1 is not necessary to dc'tain 
the? rcadcT with details of this work. Various 
substances, among them ** malachite grecMi, 

“ crystal violet " and “ brilliant grcM^n,” w en* 
investigatcHl, and thc*n finally Dr. Browning 
arrived at “ flavine.” 

^riie r<^sults of the* t(^sts of this remarkable* 
substance showed at onc^e that a new sphere 
had been entered. In thc‘ first place flavine 
proved to be exactly a hundred times more 
powerful as a destroyer of cocci in blood seriiin 
than in water. This w'as in marked contradis- 
tinction to the action of “ corrosive sublimate,” 
wdiich was a hundred t imes less pow'orful in blood 
serum than in w ater. Again, flavine killed rorri 
in serum in strengths of I part in 200,000, w hile 
it did not interfere with the actiem of the white 
warrior cells until strcuigths of I part in 1)00 had 
been reached. That is to say, that cocci were 
killed by this drug 400 times as easily as warrior 
<?c?ll8 were affc.^cted, or ih other words that you 
had to mult iply the lethal dose for cocci by 400 
before you could make any adverse impression 
u|)on the patient’s own nuM.*hanism of defenc(\ 
Flavine w^as also by far the most potent anti- 
sej)tic known against bacillus coil, an important 
organism which causes suppuration, especially 
in connexion with the bowel ; sufipiirative ap- 
ptmdicilis is a condition in which bacillus coli is 
responsibli? for most of the evil. 

Thus of all the antiseptics (*xamin’*d flavine 
was far and away the best. It had great anti- 
septic power combined w'ith practically no 
toxic power tow'ard the warrior cells, and it 
was entirely free from irritating qualities so 
far as tlu* patient’s tissues were concerned. 
The next ste|) was to put it to the test of actual 
use in w’oiind surgery. 

'riie results happily bore out the scientific data 
in a very complete manner, and under clinical 
tost it was evidefit that the claims made on its 
bi'half had been substantiated. It |>ro\'ed 
entirely non- irritating to patients’ tissues, and 
there wen^ no g,»neral or local ill -effects from 
its use. On tlu* other hand, wounds healed up 
^ with surprising rapidity when it was used. 

In one ease a woumi of the hand Imd Invn 
under medical care for two weeks, d In* thinl 
finger of tfle hand was at l<*ast twice its normal 
size ; it wras livid, the skin was shiny, and there 
w'cre tw’o open sores upon it. It seemed certain 
that the finger must be lost. An op(‘ration 


was performed, and flavine applied to the 
finger. The result was that wdthin 14 days 
there w'as no trace of* suppuration, and the ‘ 
finger had resumed its normal size. In another 
ease, also a hand wound, treatment had boon 
continued for throe weeks. The hand was as 
thick as it w'as broad, and there was a sore in the 
palm. Flavine was syringed in and boric 
fomentations used, and in three days the hand 
resumed its normal size. 

A ease of gunshot wound of the arm w'hs 
operated on in France, an amputation being 
performed. The “ stump ” became heavily 
ififectod, but after treatment by flavine for 
one week the wound became clc^an. A re- 
amputation w^as then performed, and this 
healed up healthily without any inflammation. 
Jn another case a leg had been removcMl, and 
the stump had become very dirty. 'IVeatment 
with “ eusol ” — t.c., one of the hypochlorito 
.solutions* was earric^d out for throe wx>eks 
without definite result. After four days’ 
treat meat with flavine the w ound had ent irely 
cease*! to give trouble, and it quickly liealed iqi. 

In shrapnel wounds a eli^aii surface might> 
always be expected in four or five days. The 
absence of any deterrent effect from the drug 
on the process of healing and repair of the 
tissues w'os also revealed in every instam^e. 
Thus flavine actually satisfied all the tests of 
the ideal antiseptic ; it had (1) great pot**ncy 
against gCrins in the presence of blood serum ; 
(2) no deleterious effects on the white w'arrior 
cells ; (3) no irritant action on living tissues in 
general, so that it could be applied to delicate 
surfac(;s such as mucous membranes ; (4) a 

suitable stimulating effect on the repair of the 
tissues ; and (5) no poisonous effect upon any 
special tissue. It w^is, in short, the weaptjii of 
precision which had been so eagerly sought. 

While this great work w’os going on, other 
work had been begun in connexion w'ith one of 
the deadliest diseases known to medicine — 
cerehro -spinal fever, popularly callerl “spotted 
f*3ver.” “ Spotted fever ” is the *lreail of armies, 
for it tends if) break out whenever large bodies of 
men are eongr**gated together. Soonaftey the great 
recruiting campaign began in Kngland in the 
first period of tlie w'ur, and the new' foniMitions 
w’cre sent- out to be trained, this scourge made 
its appearan(H\ Cases w'ore report-ed from all 
parts of the country. Many deaths occurred, 
'’riie utmost anxiety prevailed, the more so 
because, in the public mind, the disease 
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ill niainy respects agreeable. Tlie avenige 
laiiifall is small jierliaps not more than 
10 inches, and the ixir is (‘xtraordinarily dry 
iind cli'Jir. In ^siimnua’ llie heat is often 
great, over 100" F. in tlie sliade ; hiit owing 
1o tlie dryness it is not, as ax rule, oppressive'. 
Ill wiiitei- there is hard frost for some mont]is» 
A\ ith oc('4isional hills of snow ; lint (he sky is 
genenilly cloudless, an<l the air es'diilarating* 
'the scenery in its own way is beautiful, for 
lliouch the grea^ter part of the plait <*au is stony 
and l)ar<^ the clearness of the ait iuos])here 
gives vast distavnee ; and (lie mountains and 
plaiins take exquisitely jiure shades of eolour. 


; 

in Shiraz, where it souh'w hat resemliles sherry. 
Indet'd Xeres is said to halve derived its vine and 
its naime irom Shiraiz, M ulh(‘ri'i<‘s abound, anal 
pomegranates, ai)»pl(‘ orchairds an' common, amd 
mc'lons of vairious kinds are cult i\ ait ed in great 
quantities. 'Phe ])eaeh, nectairiiu', aijirieot, fig, 
orang<‘, and many otlu'r fruits ai'c h(‘li('M*d to 
have come* to Pluropc' from Pt'rsiai, Dates am' 
grown in the low’ eonntry near the s('a. '^Phe 
flowers of Tk'rsia an* as \airi<‘d ais tla* fruits. 
Almost all that cam Ix' grown in Kuro))e can lx* 
grown in IVrsiai, and it is diflieult, to imagine 
anything more Ix'autiful than ai I’ersiain ganleii 
in spring and <‘airly summer. Violets lino (ho 
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ON THE KARUN RIVER. 


"Phe great wliite cone of Daimavand. rising 
from the blue range* of the Flhurz, may he 
seen agaiinst the northern sky from the plains 
a hundred aind fifty miles aiwaiy. Mon'- 
ov(*r the plateau is not all hare. Among 
the mountain ranges are grassy valleys amd 
stretclu's of woodhind wati'rea! by ehuir snow- 
fed streaims ; ai?id i^vx'ii on th(^ phiins, w’lu'n* 
waiter havs been brought down from the flamks 
of the ranges by undt'rground ehamiu'ls, the 
pictures()ue villages are surrounded by grei'u 
fields, and shaded by lofty poplars amd planes. 

d'he .soil f»f Persia, where waiti'r can lx* 
obtaiiK'd, is in many parts extremely lertile. 
It ])rodiices excellent wheats and otlu'r cereails, 
tobaicco, cotton, beet, and fruit of many kinds. 
In some parts of the country grapes aire almost 
as common ais blackberries in Knglanti, and the 
A ill age streets may be seen roofed with vines. 
Dood wine is made in various provinces, notably 


water runni'ls in countless numbtrs, Jind are 
followed by iris and lilac and lal)urnum and 
roses. Blackbirds and night ingale« sing day 
and night, and the (^rested hoo|>oe and bliu^ 
jay Imild in the trees and walls. \Vild How<'rs, 
too, abound in the mountain valh'ys. 

Practically there are no navigable rivers in 
Ik-rsia. 'Pho torn*nts which pour down from 
(he mountains in spring with the melting of the 
snows los(^ thi'mseh'es in the dry ])lains of th(^ 
(‘('iitral |)lateau, wlu're the nnclond(‘d sun caust's 
strong evnqioration. One river, tlu' Karnn, 
breaks from the western mountains and joins 
(he Shaft al Arab in its course to the IN'isian 
Oulf, but even the Karun is navigable by large 
vessels for ashort distance only about 1 10 mih-s 

and it does not belong to l*ersia proper the 

plateau of Tran - for it takes its rise in one 
of the encircling ranges. The inland rivers, 
such as they are, were evidently at o!)e time 
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CHBMOTHBRAPBUTIC LABORATORY. protected. The defending forces lacked almost 

everything which, in t his war, makes for victory. 
Yet the assaults of the en<‘iny were so severe 
that counter-atta(?k was absolutely necessary. 

'rime was short, aiul the work to be accom- 
plished apparently very great. Happily, in 
this case as in so many olher cases. Sir Alfred 
Keogh, the Director-General of the Army 
]V1e<Jical Services, saw the right thing to do, 
and did it at once with all his- might. He decided 
upon a great mass attack upon the stronghold of 
the enemy, and he resolved to enlist in this 
attack the very best brains which the scientific 
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regarded as being very infectious. Its siuhlen 
onset, the extnane severity of the symptoms, 
the dramatic character of some of these symp- 
toms — instantaneous blindness and deafness, 
for example— caused it to be regarded aith 
lively terror. 

Very soon it became evident that a serious 
epidetiiic w’os to be feared unless instant 
measures were taken to co[)e with ihe trouble. 

Unhappily, knowledge of the disease was frag- 
mentary# and unsatisfactory, and no cure SEROLOGICAL LABORATORY, 

worth the name of cure w^as known to medical worM was able to offer him. In January, n)L5,« 
science. Beyond the fivet that an organism he invited the Medical Kesearch (’omiuittec 
coulil be found in the fluid surrounding the to assist him, and a plan of cainpaign was 

brain and spinal cord, and that this fluid was immediately drawn up. 

usually greatly increased in amount so that It was manifest in the first place that, as 

pressuro was exerted on the brain, there was no knowledge of the ehara(*ter of the disease nas 

authentic information. The battle began with faulty and inaccui’ate, it was necessary not only 

the enemy strongly entrenched and powerfully to provide for the immediate application in 
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utiliziHl f<»’ irrigation, and aro so (‘V(‘n 

now to somo oxtont ; but tlio main r(‘sourro 
i.t ihi' cf)untry tor tliis purpose is the \vint(‘rs 
snowfall. 1'liis not only covers and din'ctly 
nourishes the crops, but fills the flanks of the 
mountains .with water, which is tapped and 
drawn aw ay t)y underground irrigation channels, 
or kenats," eften many miles in length. 

'Fhe population of Persia is small for so large 
a country, probaldy not more than ten millions, 
if as much ; and though the numerous ruirual 
cities and irrigation works seem to suggest that 
the population was once much greater, this is 
now disbelieved by those liest (pialified to jufige, 


A BOUNDARY PILLAR ON THE TURCO- 
PERSIAN FRONTIER. 

who doubt whether it ever exceeded fifteen 
millions. The present population consists of 
two main divisions — the dwellers in the citie.s 
and villages of the plains, and the nomad tribes- 
men who wander about with their black tents 
and flocks and herds between their summer and 
winter quarters. These noimuls form perhaps 
a (piarter of the t otal population, and hold on a 
more or less independent tenure the mountain 
tracta into which they retire for the summer, 
though they all call themselves Iranis and own 
the suzerainty of the Shah. They are of various 
races, chiefly Turks, Lurs, Kurds and Arabs. 
Some of the nofnads are of good fighting stock. 


though without discipline ; and indeed it may 
be said that the Persians in general make 
efficient soldic^rs, for they are a hardy, frugal 
race, capable of enduring mu<?h exposure mid 
fatigue. 'Phey are withal amenable to di.sci- 
pline, not wanting in courage, and remarkably 
intelligent. 

The t rade of Persia is small. In old days, 
when th<? immensely rich comm(*rce of the fat- 
east u.sed to flow to the markets of Kuropc 
through P(U‘sia, the country gained greatly by 
it, and became itself the s(‘at of considerable 
wealth ; but this state of things has long passed 
away, and PtTsia is now a poor country, with a 
total foreign trade of pr<»bal)ly less than ten 
millions sterling. Even its modern silk trad<^ has 
almost perished, and its once flourishing towns 
and trmle roads bear every mark of d(‘cay. Nor 
does there seinn to be any immediate hope of a 
revival of pros[)erity. 

Nevertheless, it is ovid<mt that a largo 
country so situated, and in some ways so 
favoured l)y Nature, (;an ncAer, in spite of its 
small pop\ilation and its poverty, be a negli- 
gible quantity in the politics of the bfast ; and 
a study of its liistory shows that, in fact, 
it has from the earliest times proved iisc-lf 
capable of lieeoming, not once but again 
and again, the centre of a mighty empire. 
Nothing in the records of the past is more 
.striking tlian tlu* part w hich Tran has |)layed 
among the nations of the world, and unless this 
is understood the j^resent importance of the 
country, decadent as it seems, can hardly be 



RUINED PALACE IN THE FORGOTTEN 
CITY OF KOH-I-KOUADJA, IN SEISTAN 

realized. Persia may bo nt)w merely a great 
nominia umbra, but it enjoys throughout Asia, 
on account of its ancient power and civilization 
and culture, a prestige which should not he 
undervalued. It would be impossible within 
the limits of a chapter to do more than glance at 
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,,rvvfiiliv(> \v(»rk of what was certainly known, 
hut also to arrange for orgaiiizi*(l research work 
It) improve kiK)wle(lge aid make furthei 
julmiiiistrative a<?tion possilile. 

'Fhe Mt'clical Rescuircli (V)mmitte<' therefon^ 
apjiointed Dr. Mervyn (hirdon, assistant pat ho- 
logist to St. Hartholom(*w's Hospital, who hatl 
formerly dc»ne th(‘ chief work in England in 
connexion wit h tls! disease, to he their hiwterio- 
logist, and tlw^y further supplied him with expert 
Jielp. They placed him face to face with his 
problem and they l(*ft him to solve it on behalf 
of the War Ollice and the country as best he 
might. Dr. (Jordon was gazetted J..t. -Colonel 
on his appointment. 



MENINGOCOCCI, 

From a caie of cerebro*8pinal meniojthls. 

In point of fact a great- declaration of war 
upon tint* of t he most dangerous and implacabk* 
of the fo(*s of armies had been made. 'I'he 
enemy, as has beim pointtul i)ut, was well en- 
trcm(*h(Mi ; tht* attacking force lacked almost 
everything excejit support and a good courag<‘. 
So the war l)egan. Colonel (Jordtm, like a wise 
general, sat down and put the facts he had 
alreiwly gathered about this enemy on paper 
lM»fore hiid. One ttiing was certain. Extensive 
bacteriological observations nuule during pre- 
vious out bn‘ak.s of the disease had shown that 
^ lUJ matt4*r in what country it appeared it was 
invariably associated with the prostaice of oin^ 
particular germ, the so-called inenimfococrns of 
Weichselbtium. This meningococcus had comp 
to be regardt‘d as the cause of the disease. 

Another point, about which some definite 
infonnation existed, was that previous out bmiks 
hod seemed to indicate that the chief mode of 


(ho spread of the disease was by healthy 
“ carriers,” who carried jtho germ in their noses 
and throats but did not themselves show any 
symptoms. These carriers were exceedingly 
liable to infect other people. It was thought 
that the average time of ” carrying ” the germ 
in this way was about three or four weeks. 

Possessed of this rather slender information. 
Colonel Gordon came to the conclusion that his 
first duty was to isolate every case as it arose, 
tosegrcgat(\etc.,all “contacts,*’ Le., people wh^ ' 
might have been in contact with the cases 
before they actually took ill, and who might 
therefore b<‘ harbouring the infection, and to 
make careful examinations «)f all the bact(^ria 
prestmt in the noses and throats of thew 
“ contacts." 

The aim was to check tlie disease witliout 
disturbing the organization of (be troops moi*.* 
than might bo absolutely necessary, for those 
were the ficTce days of 1915 when England was 
calling for men to defend her at Neiive (hapelk*, 
on the secHind bat tlefield of Yprr^s, at Kestubert 
and at Loos. It w'as dc'cidod that all those 
who were found to bc^ free from the moningo- 
coccuit were to be returned to duty with the 
smallest possible delay ; those, on t he other 
liand, who were found to harbour in their 
nasopharynx any micro-organism indistinguish- 
able from the meningococcus were to be kept in 
i.solation until such time as t hey were free from 
it. 

It was not perhaps a dramatic plan of cam- 
paign; but it was an eminently common-sense 
one. The methods were old Isolation, segrega- 
tion, bacteriological examination. No “ bril- 
liant new method ” was included in t he scheme. 
Biitw hatw as included in the scheme was a deter- 
niination that it should bc^ eaiTit?d out with 
vigorous thoroughness and that it shoidd ex- 
pand w it h expanding knowhxlge. The question 
of preventive inoeulation was considered, only 
to Ik? put aside. There w^as not enough know- 
ledge available to justify the proceeding. 

Tlif? n(?xl- step w^as to issue as orders thesi* 
first lines of attack, and a War Ofliee memoran- 

dum w^as acicordingly sent out giving full in- 

« 

stnictKiris to the medical officers in charge of 
the t roops. It, was insisted that the ori^rs be 
most strictly followed, and it was soon found 
that whcTe they were strictly follow^od it waa 
possible to release 70 fier cent, of the “ contacts ’* 
witliin tw'enty-four hours and tlio majority of 
the rest wit-hiii a further interval of from two 
to four days. 'Phis, as w ill bo scK>n, was a great 
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step, for it gave security without any serious 
interference with inili1fc\ry training. 

It was necessary, however, to have certain' 
facilities. In the first place a practical method 
of identifying the meningococc'iJLa, then a series 
of laboratories within easy access of the varu>us 
military camps all over the country, finally 
bacteriologists to w'ork in the laboratories who 
were capable of idt?ntifying the 7nenin(jocovcus, 
and laboratory assistants to help them. 

• This Trieant, of course, a big organisaf ion. 
It meant that a “O.ll.Q.” was essential, a 
(rcneral Head-Quarters which should form an 
ivtlministrative cyentre and also areseanih centns 
it ‘meant, too, that the needs of the “ front ” 
must he mot by local stations ; these imist again 
b(^ siifiph'monttKl by one or two laboratories 
^capable of being rashed at sliort notice to a 
storm centre. 

A (Anitral Cerchro -Spinal Laboratory was 
ac^edrdingly equip])ed at tlie Iloyal Army Medi- 
cal (‘ollege, and district laboratories were 
started or (!o-c»pted at points throughout the 
country where it had been decadt^fl at tiu? War 
OHic(^ that they were likely to be of most 
si'rviee. The central laboratory supplied the 
district laboratories with the neriessary material 
for examining cases -for example, swabs— and 
also with the necessary “media” for growing 


cultures of the bacteria. By this means the 
materials were able t o be obtained w'ith grt^ater 
sppf'd and also economy w'os effected in their 
preparation. 

'Jlie Central Labondory, ov ({.H.Q., how- 
ever, was by no means intended to be a dis- 
tributing station only. It w’as also to serve 
as a training school for new' workers, a kind of 
cadet establishment. Advice was rendered, 
and courses of instrutdion iri the disease w'«’re 
given to ofiieers of the Royal Army Medical 
("orps sent- for th(» j)urj)ose. FurthtT, non- 
corninissioned officers and Jiien of the Royal 
Army Medical (>>rps were also trained at the 
Central J laboratory in the making of ineilia, 
swabs, and other ap|)liariees. 

Finally, the Central J laboratory had its 
Intelligence Department, or Research Depart- 
ment, where know'ledge aVjout the enemy was 
gathered and investigations into his mewk^s of 
attaek were carried out. 'I’he district labora 
tones were formed on a plan elaborate*! at t he 
War Oft ice by (yolonel Horrocks and Surgeon - 
Colonel Kee(;e. The laboratories w'cre placMMl 
in carefully and specially chosen sites, though 
if accommodation was already available it was 
made use of. 

The personnel of the Central Laboratory 
was a matttT of anxious can\ for upon this 
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l■'ol• five iiuiKln'.l ycMi'H after tliat lime Persia, 
tlioimh not tlie eolossal power slie hatl been, 
yet |)layed an iiiiporlant part in tlie aft'aii-s of 
Ihe world. I nder Mi<- kings of Mie dymvsty of 
Seleiieiis, Alexander’s general, she was .still 
great ; and then, under the Purtliian kings, 
sprung from the eountry about her north- 
I.astern frontier, she carried on a long and not 
une(|ual eontest against the power of Pome. 



SULTAN AHMED, SHAH OF PERSIA. 

whose dominion had extended into Western 
■Asia. The Parthians established their capital 
outside Iran, at Ctesiphon on the Tigris, and 
tho\ \^tTn finally overthrown not' l)y tlu^ 
l^oioaus luit by tbo Persians t hemselx (>s, wlio 
ros»‘ against tliian two luindrcd years after tlie 
lie^innin^ of our era. 

Then once more a purely Persian dynasty 
^ainetl sm.»reine power in Iran. 'I his dynasty, 
th(^ “ Sassanian,” ruled Persia for about four 
hundred years, and raised her to a lieight of 


strength ami glory such as few nations liad ever 
attained. While Pritain was a Homan t)ro- 
vinco the Persian kings maintained, as the 
Partfnans had doms a long-st.indine warfare 
against the Koman pow(T, and they even on 
one occasion took eaptiv'e a Homan l^hnperor. 
Their line endured througli thi^ early e.enturies 
of f diristianity, and fell only when, in the 
.sexenth eeiitury, th(' Jiew faith of Mal.ouied 
suddenly burst upon the u orld. 

Idle Persian Km})ire was t lu'ii almost as 
(‘\teusi\(i as ever, and its w(‘alth was great, but 
misrule and decay bad set in ; and though the 
Arabs, swarming out of tlieir df'sei’t sands in all 
tlu^ fervour of their first enthusiasm, found 
Pi'rsia bloekiug t ladr road to the invst wai'd, 
with tlie capital of her dominion still at (desi' 
]>li(>n, shi' was no longer the \ irile and efheii'nt 
power .she had hith(‘rlo been. There was some 
seven' fighting, for th(' iSIosh'ms were grea,fl>' 
out fuimhen'd, hut Ctesiphon ft'll, and after a 
few years Iran itself was completely subdued, 
d’lu' r(‘ligion of Zoroastc'r, himself a Pt'rsiiui, was 
(hen, and had l)een for many centuries, the 
jirevailing faith, but most of the Persians now 
eml)ra.e('d Tsla'U. 

It would bo impossible to follow in an.y didail 
the course of Persian history during the earlier 
centuries of IVTahomedan ruh* in Asia. At first 
Pt*rsia was merely an outlying province of the 
iNloslem lOmpire, and was ruled by governors 
under the Arab Caliphs. Then, about tlie 
middle of the eighth century of our era, 
Ihighdad, which was elos(i to Ctesiphon, hc'came 
iln* ea[)ital of the Caliphate, and the influence 
of Persia liegau to assert itself at the uewT'ourt. 
ddiough e()iu|uered, Iran was far moi’e eivilizisl 
than her eompierors, “and there opened an era 
of culture, toleration, and si'icntitic resoareh, 
which bore witness to the intellectual superiority’^ 
the lN*rsians had establislied throughout Western 

A'^ia. 

'That sujx'riority rcanained for several liuu- 
<lred years the main glory of the ancient 
kingdom. As the military power of the 
Caliphate declined Pi'rsia became the prey ot 
various conquerors and dyn^^'^tit's, mostly 
foreign, non(' of whom raised the country 
to its old imyierial rank. But during tliat 
period lit(*rature, seii'iiee, a.nd art made , at 
t imes surprising progress, and Persia w as ne\er 
perhaps greater or so great in th(^ influence 
which she exercised on the culture of othei 
countries from India to Spain. Her litert^y 

♦ Muir : “1 (’ali|)hnte.** 
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cIt?ftrJy in gmi( nu'iisiire tlio sucooss 

of tlHi (amiiaigri. -Major Hiiie was placed in 
c-liarpe of tlie media and supply department 
and the training? of laboratory assistants. Ho 
also assistivj in the training of otlicers, ami ho 
was in charge of the Motor Laboratory which 
waited to Im? sent to places of special [irossure. 
Further, la‘ looked after the accounts. Other 
workers were Mr. K. C. Murray, Ideuteiiaiit 
^Pulloch, (’aptaiu R. R. Armstrong, Captain 
Davies, and Captain Martin Flack. In the 
hands of IVdonel Conlon, as ( ■omiminder-in- 
C}ii(*f, remained the direction of th<» whole 
t?ffort and also the carrying out of special 
research work. 

The campaign Avas now' op(‘nod. Means had 
been found to isolate ov(Ty case of t he <liseasc, 
to segregate every “ contact/’ and to examine 
the ba(*teria present in the nos<‘ and throat of 
every contoed. in order to determine whether or 
not h«i harboured the nieiiingococcu^ The next 



APPARATUS FOR THE PREPARATION OF 
CULTURE MEDIUM FOR THE GROWTH 
t OF MENINGOCOCCI. 


step was to study and. if possible, improve the 
methods of identifying #he rmningococcus, and 
distingtiishing it from the many other similar 
cocci which inhabit the nose and throat, but 
which are not thcj cause of “ spotted fever.” 

It w'as know'll that oiio peculiarity of the 
^mnitigococcas ivas that it would not grow 
upon a culture mediiiui called ” Nasgar ” if the 
temperature was kept at 23® centigrade. 1’his 
however, was a somew'hat diflicult method to 
apply, and so another test was taken into con- 
sideration. This was known as the ” agglii- 
iination tost.” The aggliitination'test de[)euds 
oil the faet that if a man lias become infected 
with a disease his blood at once develops an 
antidote to that disease. If th<? antidote is 
strong enough the man recovers, if not he. di(*s. 
The antidote has the powcT to kill tlie bacteria 
of the disease. Thus if a drop of blood of a 
patient suffering from “ spotteil fever” is 
brought into contact wdth some of the germs 
of the discas<>, the meningococci, those germs 
will be killed. On the other hand, if a drop of 
the blood of a healthy man which contains, of 
course, no antidote, is added to them the 
germs w'ill not be affected. The destruction of 
the germs by the antidote is spoken *)f ns 
“bacteriolysis.” The antidote serum has the 
projK^rty of causing the germs to gather into 
clumps. This is known as agglutination. 

(dearly this method of agglutination forms a 
double test. On .the one hand, it will tell 
wlicther or not a patient has got a partkmljir 
iliseasc does his blood agglutinate the 
btu'teria of that disease ? On tlie other hand, 
it wull distinguish the bacteria of one disease 
from t he liacteria of all other diseases, for only 
the bacteria of the actual disease under coii- 
sidcrntioii wdll bo agglutinated . by the blood 
of a man affected by the disease. All other 
liactcria will remain iinafFoctcd. 

Upon a property akin to this power to 
agglutinate had been founded the treatment 
by sera ’ -notably t he treatment of iliphtheria 
by anti-diplitheria serum ; in .this ca o the 
poisons of the diphtheria bacilli 'are acted on 
by the an toxic serum and neutralia9.^d. An 
attempt liad also been made to use a 
scrum against the meningucoccim of ” spbtted 
tever ” -that is to say, to use some of 
the antidote developed in the blood of an 
infected person or animal in order to kill the 
infection in the blocKl of some other infected 
person or animal. But while the sermn or 
bloofl antidote against diphtheria had proved 
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rininf^nco may yx'rliaps he ju(lg(‘d from th<‘ 

• iMC't t hat tho Pernian writ(‘r })f‘st known to tho 
wostorn world, Omar Kli lyam, wlio dic'd in 
ll2.'k is regarded in liis oun country as not 
entitled to a place' in tVu* front rank of Persian 
lilc'rature. 

About tho yc'ar 1500. after the' throne c»f 
Iran liad bec'ii oeeupic'd by 'rmks, Tartars, 
Pzbc'gs, and others, im'hiding eonciueroi-s like 
Chengiz Khan and Tamerlane, a. native Pc'rsian 
dynasty, that of tht' Sufi or Sophi ’’ kings, 
(‘stal)lish('d itsc'lf and won for tlie national 
i(‘ligion, tho Shiah braneli of tlu' ^Moslem fa.ith, 
a rc'cognized i)lae(‘ in tho Morld. 'Thci fourth 
tiionareh of this lino, Sha.h Al)l)as, ascended the 
tlironc^ in 1585, and ladd it, for 40 \ea.rs, 
being thus a eont('m])ora.ry of Qnc't'ii Klizabetli 
ill England a,nd the* great Akba.r in India,. 
Sha.il Abba.s moretluin hc'ld liis own against t hr 
f(»rmidablo powc'r of Turkey on the' wc'st, and 
also reeonqnerc'd tlic' eount ry on the east nc'arly 
up to tlio frontiers of India. Nor \\a.s Ik* only 
or mainly a eoncjuc'ror. lb' ruled Pc'rsia with 
lirmnoss and justiee, and ra.isod it to a gri'a-t 
hi'ight of pros].)«*rit y. Th<‘ n'liiains of th<‘ 
roads and other piiblie works whieli lie con- 
st ruetc'd an? to bo found oven now' all ovc'r 
tbo country, and the spU'ndour of his capital 
at Ispahan Ix'camo famous tliroughont tho 
world. Envoys and travelk'rs from tho fore- 
most eountrie.s of Europe came to pay tlu'ir 
I’c’ispects to tho “ (Ireat Soplii,” and Iran again 
hold up her liead as one of the most ])ow('rful 
and magnificent of th(‘ naticais. More than 
twenty centuries ha.d passed since tlu' rise* ot 
the first Persian hanpire, and though the* 
dominions of Abbas were not a.s extc'nsive as 
tliosc of Cyrus they still stretched from Baghdad 
and Mosul to Kandaliar. TJie infliK'ncc* ot 
Iran stretched much farther, for throughout 
tlie Mogul Empire of India the veiy language' 
of the (^ourt and the camp was Persian, and 
IVrsia was tho model in literature a.nd the 
arts, 

For a hundred years after the death of Shah 
^ Abbas his dynasty remained on th<? throne, but 
it produced no other grc'at rulc'r, and early in 
tlie^ eighteenth century its |)ow(‘r had greatly 
dec'lined. Tho Turks liad come forward again 
on tho west ; Russia, though still distant, 
was beginning to threaten the iiortliern pro- 
vinces ; in the east Kandahar was lost ; in the 
s(mth the Arabs of the Culf were liarassing 
the Persian shores; and tliroughont Persia 
the old military spirit seemed to liave faded 


away. Finally, in 1722, the .Afgliafis from tho 
east itn'adcd Hk' country, and aftc'r one 
half-hearted stand nc'ar tlu' capita? I, tlx? Shah 
gave up his crown to the Afghan leader. It 
.sc'erned as if the grcc.tncss of Iran had falh'ik 
for c'ver. 

\ei within the mcnI twc'niy years IVrsia 
liad once more risi'n from Ix r ashes, and not 
only r<'sum<-d lici’ place' among tlx' grc'at nations 
of the taist but found among her jicoplc a man 
who c'ould lead Ix'i* anuics from \ictory to 
victory a.nd make la>r a, gain, for a short 
sjiacc at lca,sf . tlu' ci'iitrc of a. might y empire. 



MIRZA MHllDI KHAN. 
Persian Minister in l.ondon. 


The story of this n'vival is on<‘ of tlx' most 
romantic in tlx* kmg course' of her national 
life. It cannot lie told Ix'H' at t'ngtli; but 
in a b'w words it, was as follows. Five' y('a.rs 
after tlx* Afghans took Isjiahan a. IN'rsian 
robber chief of 4'urcoma.n ik'sccnt. Nadir 
Kuli, who ha.d gathered about him a Ixxly of 
hardy freelaiiei's, lu'came aware of the small 
numlier of tlx* invaders and determined to 
expel them. Attaching himself to oix' oi tlx* 
Shah’s sons lx* w as soon joined by considerable 
numlH*rs of Bi'rsians, and within three yt*a.is, 
afl<*r some fierce fighting, he had dt'stroyi'd 
the Afglians and gained for himself a great 
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,an unqualified success, the serum or blood 
antidote against “spotted fever" was most 
unreliable and unsatisfactory. 

It was the first busin(»ss of the Central 
Laboratory to ask why the anti-wenhujococcuft 
serum had failed. The rjuestion was re-stated, 
some available serum being brought info con- 
tact with meningococci from the epidemic. 'Jim 
Henini entirely failed to destroy the mcnhnjo- 
•emei as it would have destroyed fh(?m had it. 
possesserl antidotal powers to their poisons, 
'riio obvious inference was that the animal 
from which this serum had be<'n obtained laid 
not been infected with the same kind of rneniH’ 
gococcus as that, with which the soldiers in this 
epidemic were infected. 

'Phis at once opened up the qia^stirsi whether 
there might not- be several types of t he meningo- 
roccaf germ, each capa))le of producing the 
disease, but eH<*h sharply different in te< I from 
the others. The intelligence de|)artment of 
the (Vntral Laboratory bt'came excec'dingly 
busy with this idea at once, as busy as the 
intelligence di'partment of a gn^at army in its 
work of identifying enemy units. 

Hut it was not only the intelligence depart- 
lueiit which liecaine busy. No matter how 
many types of meningococci there might be, the 
imniediato necessity was a serum powerful as 
an antidote against the type found in this 
epiflemic. Hie first thing, therefore, which it 
was needful to do w’as to pnqiare such a 
stTum. 

The preparation of a st^ruin is no easy or 
rapid work. In order to carry it- out an 
animal has to be slowly “ immunized " or ren- 
dered insusceptible to the particular gc?rm.s 
against which the serum is to act — that is to 
say. an animal has to be given very niinutc doses 
of the disease poison from tim to time until 
its blood develops a groat quantity of antidote 
to the poison and it can tolerate huge doses 
without trouble. (A comparable process is 
that by which a man accustoms himself to the 
use of tobacco and opium. A few drops of 
laudanum will kill a novice at opium-taking ; 
de Quincey, on the other hand, wa^s able to 
swallo^ half-a-pint of tho drug at a time.) 

It W18 usually considered necessary to devote 
a month or six weeks to tho immunizing 
of an animal from which a serum was to bc' 
obtained. But tho needs of the soldiers in thi 
“ spotted fever " epidemic were far too urgent 
to allow of this long delay. A quicker method 
of senim preparation must be found, an “in- 



THB AGGLUTINATION TEST , 
For •fceruining the presence or absence of 
meniniiococci in suspected oases. Tubes 1 and 3 
positive (tube 3 has been shaken to show the 
flocculi of ^egglutinated oocGi)f Tube 2 negative 
result. 

tensive “ method, capable of giving ri'sults in a 
short space of time. 

Happily some work luwl already been por- 
fonned on this subject. It had l>een found 
that if a rabbit was “ saturated " with “ spottetl 
fever" poison it did not necessarily succumb, 
at once. If the “.saturation" was carefully 
controlled the rabbit recovered, and its blood 
very quickly gained an antidotal power. A 
series of experiments was theri'fore planned 
for the purpose of proving tliisstattmifnt, upon 
the accunwy of which clearly many lives 
might depend. 

Major Hine found that serum with a high anti- 
dotal or agglutinating power could be obtained 
in eight days by giving a young rabbit three 
doses of 1,000,000,000 killeti mehingocoevi 
into a vein at intervals of an hour on the first 
day. Thus at once a pleni iful supply of serum 
which could be prepared by means of the genns 
actually found in the patients’ bodies became 
available. There was no longer the fear that ttie 
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reputation. Ho tlien t-urned on the I urks, 
defeated tlaiii in sf)ine bloody battles, 

and carried his arms to the Caucasus. The 
Russians, wlio luid occupied some Persian 
districts in the north, now witlidrew from them, 
and Tran was fn'c. Tlit^ grateful Pi^rsians 
thcr(‘U|)on raised Xadir to the throne. In 
three y(‘ars Juort5 h(‘ had conquered Afghanistan 
and marche<i into India., wlien; he overthrew 
the Mogul Ihnperor and took Drlhi, returning 
witli colossal phindc^r. Then he invaded 
Centra.1 Asia, a.nd subdued both Bokhara and 
Khiva. By 1740 las conquests were as exten 
sive as tla^ t('rritories aftc'rwards overrun by 
Naj)ok‘on in Kuro|>e. Bnhappily Nadir Shah’s 
chara(t(‘r tlien rapidly deteriorated, and h<^ 
became a rapacious and l)loody tyrant. At> 
jast, in 1747, execrated by the Persians, wdios(.» 
idol lie had b(‘en, h(‘ was muiden'd, and his 
dominions fell to piect‘S. His reign lasted 
almost exactly the same t ime as Napoleon’s. 

After his death Iran passed through a period 
of turmoil, until in 1704 a capable but blood- 
thirsty cunucli named Aga ]\Iahomed, belong- 
ing to the Kajar tribe, made himself master of 
the throne, wliich had been in dis]>ut.e betw(‘en 
several pretenders. His first act was to invade 
the northern province of Georgia, which had 
declared itself independent under one of Nmlir 
Shah’s generals, and now sought the protection 
of Russia. The greater part of Georgia was 
reduced, and the lA'rsians once more became 


masters of Tiflis and Erivan ; but a Russian 
army of 40,000 men advanced into the country, 
and it would luive gone liard with the Persians 
but for t he fact that at. t liis juncture the kanpress 
Catherine died, and lier troops weri^ withdrawn. 
'I’he rest of Persia luwl meanwdiile submitted to 
the eunuch king, and Tran was reunited. 
4’Tien followed his assa.ssination, aftc'r a sliort 
reign of three yea.rs ; but in spite of s(an(‘ 
rev olts liis nephew a.nd lu'ir, Path Ali, succeeded 
without much diOTculty in making himself 
Shah, and the dynast y of th(‘ Kn.jars w as firmly 
established. It has lasted until now. 

So far, in this shi'rt sketch of PcTsiaji hisloiy, 
no reference lias bcon made to tlu‘ connt'xioa 
between Persia a.n(l Great Britain. It may 
now'^ be desirable to show' at wdiat pfants 
the two countries came into contact, and 
in wliat circumstances a connexion which wm.s 
at first sliglit and transitory becaiia; close and 
permanent. 

Till' P(‘rsians, as m(*n tinned a.boxe, had in 
(‘arly times embraced the teaching of Zoroaster ; 
but ahvays deeply interested in religious 
thought, they had also welcomed Christianity, 
and in the sixth century the Persian Churidi 
wixs very tu.*tive. It is said that at this 
time a Persian bishop named Ivon visited 
England, and that the name St. Ives is 
derived from him.* Seven hundred y <>ars 
* Sykes, lliatory <>/ Pemid, 
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Horiiin might hr |K»worful only against some 
form of g(*rm wiiich was not present in the? 
opidemie and jMiwerless against the form which 
wjis present.. "J’hc ik'w serum wiis “ made to 
measim?,” if the expression may be used ; it 
was bound to tit, though whether it would 
actually bo able? to effect cures remained to hv 
[)rov’(Hl. 

The intelligenee department of the Central 


Laboratory met with v^ry considerable success 
in its et^rly efforts to identify tho types of 
enemy which were being encountered. No one* 
unacquainted with bacteriological methods can 
have any idt^a of the amount of patience and 
care needed for this work — detective work of 
the very subtlest kind. These doctors wer(» not 
looking, be it remembered, for a new germ ; 
they were looking for differtmees between germs 
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hit or, during the reign of Edward I., after 
some correnpondenee between the Courfs of 
I’oraia and England, Geoffrey do Langley was 
sent t o Persia on a mission, but no' complete 
iieeoiint of tliis is known to exist. Ag.'iin, in 
the r*‘ign of Henry IV., the conqueror Tamer- 
lime, then in possession of Persia, wrote a letter 
offering free commercial intercourse, and the 
draft of King Henry’s reply has been preservcHl* 
Both letters were carried l)y an English friar 
preacher resident at Tabriz. But those com- 
munications seem to have had no tangil)Ie 
result, and until the time of the 8oi)hi kings 
J^’ngland and Persia had practically no con- 
nexion with each other. Then, the spirit of 
adv'onturo at sea having been stirred in haigland, 
and a lucrative trade opened up with Russia» 
Anthony Jenkinson, (uiptain General of the 
'Muscovy Company’s Meet, was instructed to 
o|)en up commercial relations with I’ersia. 
as well. This he proceeded to do, and 
starting from Moscow in 1501, tlnee years 
jifter Queen Elizabeth cam(> to tho throne of 
thigland, ho reached P('r.sia, and wiis received 
hy the then Shah, ^Pahmasp. Tho trader 
which lie cstablislied did not last long, for Persia 
was at tho moment jiassing through a jieriod 
of revolt and anarchy. IMort'ovcr, the storms 
and pirates of tho Caspian Sea made voyagi's 
extremely dangerous. In 1581, therefore, the 
venture was abandoned. But it had shown 
the way to our people, and had attracted 
much attention in England, as is proved by tlie 
literature of tho time ; and befoi’C the close- 
of the century a fresh attempt wtks made 
to get into touch with Persia. This time 
it was made not by merchants, but by 
“ gentlemen adventurers,” and w itli remarkable 
success. There are few episodes in tho history 
»>f the English connexion with the East more 
interesting than the story of the visits of 
‘Sir Anthony Sherley and his brother. Sir Kob(;rt, 
fu tho Court of Shah Abbas, and of the inflmmct^ 
Nvliich they ex(*rtod over tho young monarch. 
It will bo found related by Sykes,* who attri- 
butes to tho work of the two brotliers the 
hiendly spirit with which Europeans have boon 
t rcatod ever since in Persia. It w ill sutlice 
to say here that Sir Anthony Sherley found tho 
‘Allah’s Anny consisting entiruly of tribal 
liorsemen, who could not hope to fac(^ unaided 
tbe trained and disciplined army of tho I’urks, 
tbcri the beat in Europe. Sherley’s suite 
included a cannon founder, and some batieri^ 
♦ History of Persia. 


of artillery were now' ad<lcd to tho lV>rsian 
forces, several thousands of regular infantry 
being also iormed and trained. Such was the 
confidenco which Sla-rh^y had succeeded in 
inspiring that lu^ was now sent b^^ Shah Abbas 
iis Persian Ambassador to the Courts of Europe, 
in ordt-r to invite their cooperation against 
Turkey. Ho ilid not ap[)arontly have mucli 
success in this mission ; but his brother, Sir 
Robert w lio icmaimvl in PcTsia, Ix'caino 



NADIR SHAH. 

From a paintin{{ formerly in the possession of 
Sir John Malcolm. 

Master G(‘neral of tlu^ P(*rsiau Army, and 
greatly distinguish(nl himself in several siiccess- 
ful campaigns against tho Turks, which ended 
in leaving Shah Abbas master of Kars, AIosul, 
Baghdad, and many other places far beyond 
the frontier of bis original possessions. It may 
justly be cla.ime<l, therefore, that Englishmen 
had some part in the success of this groat king 
a.nfl conqueror, W'ho raised Iran to a position 
such as she had iievt'r occupied since tlu^ 
Mahomedan comiuest. Aleanwhile, also, the 
English, coming from India, had established 
themselves on tlu‘ shores of tho Persian Gulb 
and in 1022, acting with tho Persians, they 
wrested from tho Bortugue^o tho groat fortress 
of Hormuz, which for a hundred years had 
secured to Tk)rtugal tho command of these 
.seas, and of the lucrative t-rado between India 
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wkich appeared under the microscope to bo 
exactly the same, which acted in the same 
manner and wliich produced the same disease. 

It is often difficult enough to distinguish 
boj;wetm members of the same family. How 
much more difficult to distinguish between 
minute particles of living matter rctpiiring the 
highest powers of the microscope for their 
detection ! Yet the task was undertaken in the 
f uW ^assurance that, given energy and pal ietice, 
it could be accomplished. Modern bacterio- 
logy had placed many clii(\s in the hands of 
these detectives of disease*. 

The first step W’as to determine wlietHer 
certain cocci whicli looked exactly like the 
meningococci and which had been found in the 
throats and noses of suspected “ carriers *’ of 
“ spotted fever ** were or were not identical with 
the meningococci of the outbreak. A first in- 
vestigation was carried out upon six sejjarate 
cocci. Of these four w'ore typical meningococci 
(meningococcus 111., and i V.) taken from 

rt'cent cases of “ spotted fever.” The fifth was 
a coccus indistinguishable from the fnenhigo- 
coccus in shape and method of growing. It 
came from the throat of an officer wlio was 
suspected of being a ” carrier.” The sixth 
coccus came from the throat of a soldier who 
suffcnxl from an inflammation of his throat at 
that time prevalent in a certain regiment. It 
was also indistinguishahle from the true 
meningococem. 

The firsti step was to prepare a serum by 
treating a rabbit w'ith one of the four meningo- 
cocci from the declared coses of ” spotted 
fever.” This was done, the rabbit being given 
a number of doses of meningococcus No. /. 
until its blood had produced a powerful anti- 
dote. In this antidote -containing rabbit 
serum a few of each of the four meningococci 
from the declared cases of “ spotted f^ver ” 
w^ere now placed. The rabbit serum, of course, 
at once agglutinated the meningococc^ut No. /. 
by means of which its antidotal powder had ben'n 
developed. But it also destroyed, and with 
equal facility, meningococci Nos. II., III., and 
IV. The presmnption was, of course, that 
meningoipcci /., II., III., and IV. were germs 
of identical type or strain, and that what was an 
antidote for any one of them was an antidote 
for all. 

Next the cocci from the throat of the officer 
suspected of being a ” carrier ” w^ere placed in 
the serum. They were affected to a certain 
extent, but not so much as the meningococci 


had been. In order determine whether they 
were being affected by the antidote agglutinin 
itself, or only — as frequently occurs by some 
other substance in the serum, the serum in which 
they had been placed w'as now used again, s<»me 
meningococci from the ” spotted h^ver ” castes 
bc»ing put into it. This sctuiu which had been 
used to tc'st the cocci from the officer’s throat 
W'as then found to be just as powerful as ever 
against the meningococci from tlw^ “ spottixl 
fever ” cases. In other wonis, it had not lost 
any of its spi»citic power as a result> of dealing 
with the cocci from the offietT’s throat (w'liich 
would have occurred had these bec^n identical 
with the true meningococci of “ spot ted fever.”) 
That is to say, in the. ease? of the cocci from the 
officer’s throat the key had not fittcxl t he lock 
and so none of t he goods had been stolen. The 
goixls were all there when a key which did fit 
the lock was used. 

In the sixth ease — the coccus from th<^ 
throat of tlie soldior^ — t^xactly the same thing 
happened as had happened in the fifth ea.s«\ 
None of the special antidote was used up. It 
was, therefore, a fair c^ouchisiori that w^hile all 
the four fneningococci (Nos. I . II., HI. and IV^) 
w'ere identical, the tw'o cocci w'hich appeared 
exactly like the meningococci br*longed, in fact, 
to a different family and category. 

But there was a second conclusion to In* 
drawn, and om^ of very great practiiuil im- 
portance. i\s has already been staf.ed, there 
W’as an anti-meningococcal serum on (he 
market at thi^ time when this work began. 
That stTiim had been prepared from meningo- 
cocci taken from “ syjotted fev’er ” eases in an 
♦*arlier epidemie. l^resumahly it was jiotent 
against thc*s<^ meningococci from which it had 
been preparetl. But it was nf)t potent against 
the meningococci of this oiitbnuik. 'Pherefort^ 
at least two se{)aratc* types of true meningo- 
cocci existed, each type being able to cause the 
disease ” spotted fever.” 

The next step, therefore, was to collect a 
largf' number of true meningococci from a large 
number of diffi^rent. eastjs in different parts of 
(Jie country and to compare them so as to find 
out whether in this particular outbreak all w'cre 
of the same breed or not. Tliirty-two different 
“strains” of meningococci were accordingly 
obtained, ami a rabbit w^as pi'epared in the usual 
way against one of the 32 .strains. Then one 
by one cixch of the 32 strains was testeil by 
means of the scrum of the preyiared rabbit. 

The result was that the antidote cuntainii^ 
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iiivl Karopt^ by this aiiricul IVactirally 

tlio of Hormuz was th(‘ ])o«imuujj of 

Hri^laiul’s coulrol of t ho (hilf, which lias con- 
tinnocl until now. 'I'hat control was not taken 
from tho Persians, who were no sailors and 
nov'^c'r lield it, but was (‘st.ablished with thi^ii’ 
(iojisenl- and eoopf'ration. 

Krom this tinu’* until thc! rei^n of th<‘ e<>n- 
queror Nadir Shah th(*re is no striking feature* 
in tlu> history of the British connexion with 
LV'rsia ; but it is satisfactory to tin<l t hat in 
that last pevriod of Ti'rsian greatness Knglisinuen 
nuulc themselvM's res[)e!cted and honoured as 
th(^y had lieen in the days of Shah Abbas. 
The most fironiiiKUit among them, the om* 
who gained th(‘ coutidenee and favour of the 
Persian monarch, w as a man w ho, lik(^ Jiaikinson 
two hnndrt'd ^I'ars earlier, came to T'ersia in 
the int<'r<"st,s of trade. In 1739, while Nadir 
Sliah was absent on his expedition to India, 
and his son was ruling P(‘rsia on his behalf, 
one .John Klton determined to revive, if ])ossible. 
the Knglish trade w ith Persia by w ay of Hussia, 
9'aking a cargo of griods to llesht- on the 
(^aspian, he was W'(>11 received, ami obtained 
a farman ' or ord<'r conchcfi in thes most, 
favourable terms. Hcdnrning to Kngland, he 
olitained support for a sc^heme by which the 
(’aspian S(‘a was to be made the base of a triule 
with Persia, Bokhara, and Kliiva. The 
Russian Government raised no objection, 
and in 1742 two ships, built in Russian terri- 


tory, were launched on th(‘ Caspian. Tlu'v 
w('re tlu* best ships \'(d simmi on t hat sea — v essels 
“of good oak, r('gularly built, w'cll fitted,'’ 
armed with some small guns, and flying the 
Knglish flag. But before long they, not un- 
naturally, arous('d the jealousy of the Russians, 
who f(‘ared for tluhr ou ii trade, and w hen, in the 
following year, Kit on was ]>ersuaded to ('liter 
the service of Nadir Shah, who had now 
returned to Persia, the Russians bc'ciiuio 
activoly hostile. It wais a curious position, 
and not wholly connected with trad(‘. 'I'Ih' 
fact was that Nadir had been foiled not long 
liefore by t he mountain tribes of the Caucasus, 
whom lie was trying to subdue, and he thought, 
(|uite I’ightly, that with a fleet on the. Casjiian 
he would be able to turn tlu' range. It would 
also have str('ngt liened his [losition greatly 
in the 'rurcoman country to the cast of the 
Caspian. Elton was therefore a|)point("d 

Chief Naval Constructor, and given the titt' 
of -lamal Beg. 'Phis was the first occasion 
on which a Persian monarch had shown t hat 
he understood the value of sea j)ouer. N<’t 
only did Nadir attc'inpt to become master et 
the Caspian in the north, but he determined 
to dominate also the Persian (hilf, and act ual !> 
launched a small squadron on these soufhcin 
waters. How great an effort this entailed 
may be judged from the fact that Nadi« 
transported timber from tho (,^aspian forest- 
for something like eight hundred miles, rigid 
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mhbit s<‘riiin prepiin*<l by moans t)f one of iho 
32 strains of meningococci was found to destroy 
19 out of the 32 strains. Tho remaining 13 
strains ui^ro not tiostroyod, and did not use up 
any of the antidote. Accordingly the 19 
meningococci wore grouped together and classed 
as 'Pypti I . 

Next, another rabbit was prepared with one 
of tin? nanaining 13 strains of meningococci 
which were not affected liy the antidote -con- 
taining seriiin of the first rabbit. ICaeh of the 
32 strains of meningococci was tested by means 
of the serum of this second rabidly with the 
n*snlt that eight of tliem were destroyed, aiul 
the remaining 24 were not alTeel-od. The eight 
strains of meningococci which were destroyed by 
this second serum were groiipeil together and 
classed as 'ry[)e I J. 

3'here thus remained five strains of menin- 
gococci out of the original 32 which harl not 
boon atTected })y either the first or second 
antidote-containing serum. A third rabbit 
was accordingly prepared in the same way by 
means of om* of thesis five remaining strains of 
meningococci, and all the 32 strains were tested 
in the resulting serum. It was found that only 
four strains of meningococci were dostroye<l by 
tjiis third serum. These four strains belonged 


to the still unclassified group of five strains 
wliich had been unaffected by the first and 
second antidote-containing sera. They were 
therefore elassified as Type III. 

That left one strain only tinclassified. A 
fourth rabbit w^aa prepared with this one strain, 
and the whole 32 strains were tested by means 
of the serum which resulted. Only one strain 
was destroyed — the strain by means of w'hich 
the rabbit liad been prei^nred. This strain 
was therefore classed as Type IV. 

'Phus of tlie 32 meningococci investigate*! 
there were found to be 19 of Type I., 8 of 
Ty\w II., 4 of Type HI., and 1 of Typo TV. 
Here, then, was the answ'er to the qiie.stion wliy 
the serum whieh w^as on the market at the 
beginning of the epidemic was useless. It w'as 
useless beeaiise it w^iis a serum containing the 
antidote to a type met with only seldom in 
tills epidemic. In order to I)e of any use a 
serum must clearly contain the exact ^antidote 
of the type of meningococcus actually present 
ill the case treated by it. 

This wras a discovery of enormous importance 
an*l of revolutionary character. It meant that 
a new i^poch in the diagnosis and treatment of 
this terrible disease had been opened. The old 
xlays of groping in darkness, of bitter disap- 
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across Persia. TTis death soon afterwards 
put an end to P(>rsian naval enterprise ; but 
it was a fine conception. J^^lton meanwhile, 
with infinite toil and against heart -bnuiking 
Opposition, had succeeded in building and 
launcliing on the Caspian a tw(‘nly-gun ship, 
lie survived his great master for some years, 
and remained in Persia until he \\ as killed in a 
local rel)ellion. Hut the Russians put an 
end to tlio English trade across their territory, 
and little now remains of that vontuni but the 
fascinating volumes in wliich one of our 
traders, Jomis Hanway, has descrihcfl his 


extent and of vast commerciaf importance. 
To strike her t here, and dt'prive her of the ricli 
Eastern trade which had l)uilt up lier wealth 
ami power, as it had built u]) tlie wealth and 
power of every nation in turn whi<’h had be(*(une 
master of it, s<‘(‘med to him tlu^ best if not 
the only way of bringing her to her knees. 
At th<' ck>se of the (‘ighteenth century ho 
was, tlu'refore, turning o\er in liis mind vast 
schemes of in\asion l)y land n-cross W’estern 
Asia., and meanw hil(^ supporting as far as he 
could the Indian powers still hostile to lau’. 
One means of raising trouhl(‘ against her was 



BRITISH RESIDENCY, BUSIIIRE. 


travels in Pc'rsia, and the state of the Court 
and country during the lather days of Nadir 
Shah. 

Nevertheless the Hritish conm^xion with 
Persia was not to b<* limited for long to the 
factories in the Persian CRilt ; and when it 
revived it was to become not only political 
in character but permanent. The immediate 
reason for its revival was the far-sighted 
ambition of the great Napoleon, who had long 
recognized the fact that the vulnerable point 
of England was her empire in India, not 
yet fully consolidated, but already of great 


to incite the then ruler of Afghanistan to 
invade the ])lains of India as Nadir Shah 
had done, and either directly or indin'ctly 
tl.is means was tried. Lord Wellesley, then 
(Jovt‘rnor-(i(‘neral in India, received warning 
from iho Afghan ruler that the invasion was 
contemplated, and, conscious r>f the danger 
that such an attack might disturb many of the 
Indian powers, bord Wellesley tried, with 
success, to induce the' young Shah to tiring 
pressure on the Afghan ruler. But this was 
not all. It became known that France and 
Russia had actually agreed upon a scheme of 
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INOCULATING FRENCH SOLDIERS TO THE MUSIC OP A GRAMOPHONE. 


poiiitinont with seniiii t roatnierit in one cn«o and 
lively hope in another (depending on whether 
the serum used uiatehed the type of genu 
present), were past for ever. Exact knowledge 
ushered in the pe^riod of exact methods of 
attiK’k. Already the intelligence depart iiu*nt 
of the Central Laboratory had justified itself 
by getting into close touch with the eneiny. 

'i’lio first, invest igation, to which reference 
has been made, had shown that some suspectod 
carriers had cocci in their throats which did not 
react to one type of serum prepared by means 
of some true meningococci. This investigation 
was now carried a stage farther, an<l all the 
meningococciiadike organisms which hatl been 
se(!ured from suspected carriers urere examine<l 
by means of the four separate types of sera. 
Ii3ach serum related to one special type of 
genn. The result w’as tliat while several of 
these cocci were incriminated as belonging to 
one or other of the four typos, the majority 
were acquitted. 

Here, then, was a simple) and a rapid method 
of dealing wdth any case which might arise. As 
•soon ns the man was suspected of being a 
carrier of the disease a swab must be taken 
from his throat and all the germs in liis throat 


grown on culture media. These germs must 
then be tested by means of the four “ type 
sera.” If they happened to be destroyed by 
any one of these scTa then they would be classed 
as belonging A) the typo to whicli the serum 
that destroyed them belonged ; if they lUd not 
happen to be destroyed by any one of those 
tyjic sera, then the piitient could bo lu^quitted 
forthwith. 

This knowledge was rapidly disst'ininated 
from G.H.Q. to the various fronts. Ily the 
financial assistance of tho Medical Research 
Committee outfits containing specimens of eaidi 
of tho four types of meningococci and also sam- 
ples of each of tlie four type sera were dis- 
patched with full flirf'ctions how to use^them 
to tho district laboratories. Tt was urged that 
tho exact typo of meningococcus jirescnt in 
eases, carri(>rs and contacts, should be deter- 
mined in every instance. Sera for treatment of 
each of tho types were also prepared and sent 
out. 

The main issue liad now been settled - that 
there were four types of this meningococcus. 
But it reinained to settle some lesser questions 
upon which tho full success of the w«>rk depend- 
ed. Tho first of these related to the distri-^ 
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joint iiiva^ioi^ under whicli a Franco-Riissian 
force was to inarcfi from the Caspian by way 
of Persia and Atglianistan, and persuade tlu'se 
j)owors to eooj)erate. In 1800, th('reforc‘, an 
oOicer from India, Captain Malcolm, arrived 
in Bushire, charged with tlio negotiation 
of an agreement hy whicli the Shah, Fatli Ali, 
was to undcTtake to ke('p up the pressure 
on Afghanistan, to exclude French influenet* 
from Iiis country, and to grant inei-eased 
facilit ies for British t rade. Malcolin, a niai of 
remarkable character and ca. 7 )aeity, was com- 
|)letely succi'ssful in his mission, and a satis- 
factory agreement Nyas concluded. 

fn the meant ime the Russians ha<l agaiti 
t\irned tluM'r attention to Ceorgia, and in tla^ 
sjuue year that Malcolm was at Teheran, which 
had now become the I?ersian ca[)ital, the pro- 
vince was forma-lly annexed, '.rhough it had 
)»een rather a tributary than a part of the 
PtTsian dominions, tiiis was a serious l)low to 
I’ersia; and after two or three years s[)ent in 
preparing an army the Shah determined to 
make war. In ISOt hostiliti(‘s began, and at 
first the P»‘rsiains laid a nu'asure of success^ 
The Russians were repc'lled from Friv’an, and 
suffered some further checks. But the Shah 


tiad been well aware of the danger he was run- 
ing in committing himself to hostilities with so » 
powerful an enemy, and he had done his best 
to obtain help from England. His overt ur(‘s 
were not successful, the British Covernment 
b(‘ing slow in eoming to a decision : and in his 
<lisaj)pointment the 8liah at last made up his 
mind to throw in his lot with the French, who 
had been trying for years to wdn him ovov 
In 1807 an envoy was sent to iVapoleon, and 
found him at Tilsit. An agreement was then 
concluded by wdiieli the French and Persians 
w<'To to join hands against Russia, and the Shah 
further consented to coopenxte w'ith the French 
in an attack upon India. Thus by the pro- 
crastination of the British all the results of 
Malcolm’s mission had been thrown away. 

Not only this, but in the same year a French 
general, Gardonne, a,ppearod in Persia with a 
hu'go staff, and set to work to organize the 
Persian Army. The Peace of 1’ilsit between 
France and Russia had moanwhile been con- 
cluded, and, to the deep disappointment of flie 
Shah, nothing had been sanl about the restora- 
tion of Georgia. But it is believed that 
Napoleon and the Em[)eror Alexander then dis- 
cussed the project of a joint inv'asion of India, 
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butiuli of thn typos tliroiigliout the eouutry. 
It WHS found that the meningococci eomiiig 
from inilitary cases during 1915 were chiefly 
Hpoeiinens of Type 1. at first, but that, as the 
outbreak jirogressed, It* became more 

abundant. When the disease d(?clin(Ml during 
the summer of 1915 several speeimei^s of Tyjic' 
III. w<;re met with, and the solitary specimen 
of Type IV. which was found also dated from 
the late sfages of this 1915 outbreak. It was 
also noted that whcMi the dis<Hwe returned in 
the last months of 1915 first of all Type T. 
reappeareil, to })e shortly succ’ceded by Type 
11., which then became the predominant type. 
Tin? epidemic of 1919, however, was remarkable* 
for an inereaH<3 in the numlMT of cases due to 
'Kype IV. A relatively large number of cases of 
'rypt' II. were na?t with in the JiOndon district. 

'riio next question was : Does more than one 
type of mcoingococcHs occur in the fluid sur- 
rounding the brain in any one case of “ spotted 
fever ” V 'Phe answer was obtained by collect- 
ing ainumber of c*nses and testing the Imcteria 
found in them by means of the type sera. In 
every instance in which the brain fluid wns 
examined in this way one type of meningococcus 
and one type only was iliseovered. 

This important discovery settled the diffi- 
culty of “mixed” infe<*tions and gave the 
doctor treating spottod fever ” the assurance 
that in any one case he had but one typo of 
germ to fight against. It was soon followed 
by the discovery that the type found in the 
t brain fluid was also always the same as the 


type found in the nose and throat of the sanio 
patient. 

This, again, was of the highest importance, 
bc^cause it had come to be* recognized that this 
disease, ” spotted fever,” begins when tin? 
germ makes its w’ay from f liroat or nose through 
the skull to the brain fluid. Here was con- 
firmation f)f that view\ Moreover, when 
suspicion resteil upon a f?ase it w^as now only 
necessary to examine a sw'ab from the throat 
a much easier matter than drawing fluid off 
from brain and spinal cord. On the result of 
the examination of the tliroat sw^ab a diagnosis 
c-oiihl be ma<le forthwith ami treatment 
begun, thus s.aving valuable time and affording 
the ]mtient a mu(di better chance. 

Furtlier, the fact that the 'meningococcus 
was found to b(' always present in tlio naso- 
j)haryiigcal secretion at the beginning of an 
attar?k, and that it was constantly of the same 
type as the meningococcus in the brain fluid, 
indicated unmistakably that every case of 
‘‘spotted fever” w^as in reality an instance of a 
carrier developing the disease. The fact 
t hat if the germs obtained from any case w^ero 
inoculated into animals, these animals 
invariably became infected with the same 
type as that injected into them, and never 
harboured any other tyiKv was convincing 
proof that in this disease trreeds iruCf' 

or, in otlujr words, that while Types I., II., III., 
and IV. produce much the same symptoms 
in the people they infc^ct, they are novertheloas 
entirely distinct and different organisms which 
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PERSIAN SOI.DIERS ON PARADE. 


niid sooiiis to be no doubt that Napoleon 

liopotl to arrange an alliance with Persia against 
iMigland. How much value ho attache<l to this 
scheme may be judged from the fact that he at 
one time contemplated sending his brother 
Lucicn to represent him at Teheran. It must 1>(‘ 
.idmitted that at this juncture Persia had 
icgaiuod a position of considerable importance 
i'.inong the nations. 

Her position was perhaps not raised by iho 
events of the next twenty years. The Russian 
campaign wont badly in the end, owing to the 
incompetence of the Heir Apparent, who was in 
command, and in 1813 the Persians signed a 
tr(‘aty surrendering not only Georgia but rnan^^ 
other districts and towns. On the other hand; 
the years 1808 to 1814 witno'^sed a series <*t 
negotiations between Persia and Kngland, 
which ended, after some rather unseemly 
wrangles between rivnl British missions, in a 
tieaty which secured to Persia a considerable 
yearly subsidy, the promise of British aid in 
• ase of aggression upon her territories, and some 
other advantages. From this timi? a British 
hegation was established in I'ehcran, Pci.^iti* 
thereby becoming entitled to direct diplomatic 
intercourse with the Court of St. James, instead 
of having to deal w ith the Governor-Geneial of 
India. The arrangement was probalJy a mis- 
take from the British point of view, but it w as a 


Ujun of stat us for Persia. Moivovit, smtli liostili- 
ti<*s as occurred ladwt'cii IN'rsia and her old 
(‘n(‘mics the Turks a-ud Afglians during th(‘ next 
few years ended wit h a fai.*’ nn'asure of sm^cess on 
her part. But- unluckily (he strong feeling 
against Russia which had hf>cn aroused by her 
success in ( lie foi^na r w ar, and hy otlu'r ciremn- 
stances, led the Piu’slans in 1S2() to (uitcr upon 
a w'ar of revenge. 3 hey Inwl at first eonsid(‘r- 
ablo successes, hut, as hefon*, they were 
soiuidly beaten in the end, and the war was 
closed by the Treaty of hhirkoinanchai, 1828, 
w'liich marked the Ix'ginning of a newv era, 
for not only did Persia make furlhcT cessions 
of territory, but she a.grecd to con(‘ed(‘ to f.ho 
Russians various (‘xlra-territorial privileges 
which w^ero inconsistent with the ('ntire 
iudcpendenco of tho country; and gav.^ an 
opening for iniieh interf.Tenco in tli(‘ future. 
From this time dates tlie ever-iuerca.sing 
influence which Russia has excucised n(.)t only 
over tho policy )>ut over the intiu-nal a.lTairs of 
Persia. The terms of t,h(^ fl’reaty led other 
European Powers to base tlieir relations 
with Persia upon a similar footing, but tho 
goographical and military position of Russia 
ffocured to her a spoc.ial pnHlominanco wliich 
nothing sinco has permanontly shaken. 

The Treaty had another elTi'ct. Tho Per- 
sians, deeply mortified by tho loss of prestige 
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never in any cireunistanees “ change into ” 
otlthr forniH, but whicli alw^iys maintain their 
own charactcriatiea. 

Ttiis work furnished, as will bo seen, weapons 
against the disease which were bound to prove 
.suceessful if used with courage and care. Not 
a moment was lost in bringing the full force of 
the new know'ledgo to bear upon the disetise. 
The following example shows, indeed, how 
thoroughly and even unaparingly the know- 
ledge ^as a|)])lied. 

An outbnuik of the fev(T was notified from 
a large garrison town in the spring of 1 1)10. 
Ca[)tain Annatrong, at t hat time attached to 
the Ontral Laboratory, was sent down to 
;)»ssist in the identification of (barriers. He 
took immediate and what might at one time 
have been regarded as <lrastic steps. 
proce^led to swab not only the immediatt^ 
contacts— /.e., persons who hiul V)eefi in contact 
with victims ot the disease during the incuba- 
tion period -but also a vtTy hu*ge section of th<? 
entire garrison who, so far as could be ascer- 
tained, luid not b<H‘n in direct contact with the 
a<‘fual cases. “In this way,” runs th<^ rc‘port 
of Cc.)lonel Cordon t(» tin? Medical Kesea.rch 
Committee, “ ho and his assist ants examined 
thc' naso -pharynx of some 10,000 men, the vast, 
majority of whom luul been in no direct contact 
with the cases. As tin? result of this extensive 
swabbing, Ca])tain .\rmstrong |)rovisioiially 
isolated 410 men as being carriers of an 


organism closely n^s(Miibliiig the meninrjo- 
coccua. At this |)oint (Aiptain Annstrong was 
unavoidably detiu^hed for duty elsewhere, and 
lieutenant W. J. Tulloch, H.A.M.C., at tached 
to the Central J laboratory, was sent down 
in the in Oi>(»r laboratory to investigate . . . tlu 
cocci pre.sent in the? naso-pharynx of the men 
pi*o vision ally plactxl in iisolation by (Aiptain 
Armstrong.” Of these 410 men, 80 had 
become free of suspicious organisms by tht? 
time of Lieutenant Tulloch’s first visit and were 
discharged. All of th(> remaining 1)24 yielded 
tncHbufococcus-lIkx organisms. WJm'h fhesi* 
organi.sms wen* li*sted by im^ans of sern. 
Ty|K*s If., and IV. (th(' types found present 
in this outbreak) no less than !().') .showed no 
specific (‘fTc?ct, /.c., they were not alTc?cted by 
th(‘ sera. 1'he men carrying these? unaffected 
organisms wen* accordingly .set fn?c. Thc 
remiiining 221 cocci showed definitely positiv • 
results, and it was found possible in the case of 
193 of these to relegate tii(?ni to their f?xact 
type forthwith. The results were ns follows : 

♦Specimens examiiH*d, 193; Type I., 30; 
Type 11., 72 ; Type IV., 71. 

The report concluded : “ Kvidonee of tin? 

el!iciu?y of Captain Armstrong’s work is afforded 
by the fa(?t that in .s[)ite of the largo number of 
men examined in this infected garrison, no 
single instance came t o notice of a man passed 
by him as a negative either developing the 
di.sease or transmitting it to another.” 
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A routiiu? procidure was now establishod 
ill all casi^s (>f outbn^ak. When information of 
a .siiM|)f(te(l (-ase of “spotted fever” was rc‘- 
eeivod, and if the easij was already in liospital, 
di‘tails as to liis unit wen^ ascertained at once by 
fel(‘phone. If the unit was in the London area, 
the immediate contacts were segregated by tele- 
phone pi^nding investigation of the case. If it 
a|)|KMired in tlie least degree probable that the 
east? w as one of cerebro-spinal fever, a (piantity 
of fluid was at once drawn oft* from the fluid sur- 
rounding th<* brain anil spinal coni- A rpiaiitity 


at once, Le„ rubbed over a layer of medium in a 
glass dish so as tc)^ convey the germs on the 
swab to the medium for hatching and grow th ; 
the “plates’* were carried in heated w'ater — 
jacketed tins supplied for the purpose. Actual 
c!asos of the disease wore treated in special 
wards ; positive carriers were sent to isolation 
wards at another military hospital. 

"I’he treatment of actual cases w’as carried 
out under the care of Captain A. C. E. Gray, 
and by means of the new polyvalent -i^fum 
called the “ Mil Ibank- Lister Institute Serum.” 
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ol scrum w’Hs then injected into this brain fluid 
"hat is know 11 as a polyvalent serum being 
used, i.r.. a mixture of the four sera for Types I., 
II., 111., anil IV., so that no matter which type 
of germ w as pn'sent, it wouMbe attacked at once 
w hile bacteriological investigation wa.s going on. 
A na.so.pbaryng<‘al sw'ab was also taken. 

The “ hospital contact s ” were deterniinwl 
by various considerations. If the case htul 
been admitted but a fi'w^ hours it w’as thought 
suflicient. to swab the patients in the two or 
three }>eds on I'ither side, and in the four or 
fiv«‘beds opposite, together with tlie niirs«»s and 
ortierlies ; but if the (.?ase had been longer in the 
w ards, a more complete examination was carried 
out. Regimental contaerts wert' dealt with in 
the same way. All swabs were “plated” 


The patient got his first dose of this serum 
when the fluid was drawn from his spine. A 
second dose and a third at intervals of 24 hours 
wvri» given as soon as he reached the special 
wards, and this irrespective of the amount of 
improvement which had taken place. Generally 
speaking, a case of average severity required 
from four to six doses, very severe cases from 
six to ten doses, wdiile cases which failed to 
improve before ton doses of serum had been 
given usually proved fatal. The. injections 
were continued until the patient’s tein[>erat lire 
had been normal for at least two days. 

Ill w*as found that if treatment w’us begun 
lx?foro the seventh day of the disease the mor- 
tality was about 13 per cent., whereas if it was 
begun on the third day, or earlier, the mortality 
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involved in Mioir cessions on the north-western 
side of tlu'ir eonntry, turned tlu'ir eyes elsinvhen^ 
ill the liope of finding eoin]jens}it ion. Tiirki'y 
WHS too strong fo atinelovt with inuch lio()o 
of success, Hud tlie natural result was lliat the 
pi'rsians bi'jjjan to pusli out (‘astward, w’ith the 
view of n’gaiuing their old [)oss(^ssious in tlie 
country lying hcdweeii them and India. Tliis 
tt'udency was taicouragod by the Russians, wlio 
found it con\ tmient to divert the thoughts of 
the Persians from th<‘ir westiu'u bordia's, and 
w('re, inoreov(‘r, not disinclined to let Knglaud 
fi'(d tliat any action on her part which (a-ossed 
Hussian inten'sts in Europ(‘ could l)e countia'ed 
by threats tn thc! security of t.lx^ Rritish do- 
minions in Asia. Great Rritain was not slow to 
recognize tha.t a new situation Iia-d ariscai, and 
that any extension of P(‘rsia <‘ast\vard, with 
Russian support, must have an undesirable, if 
nol dangerous, eiha‘t upon her position in Indi<i, 
for the Indians, accustomed to irruptions from 
the north-wt‘st, loolaal to that (puirtiM* with 
constant appndiension or hopi*. Rrom this 
timi? l)ega.n (he fe(ding juuong Rritish states- 
ni('n in India and Kngla.inl that Russia ha.(| 
now t ak(m tlu‘ plact? of Franc(' as a menace to 
India — a ft'cling which, with the gradual 
advanc (5 of the Russians in Central Asia, 
IxH'ame strongt?r and stronger until it led to 
an acute and ceaseless con diet ot policies 
between the two Powers. And one main hold 
f<M’ tliat conflict was Persia, which was the 
greater and the more powerful of tho tw(* 
countries lying between the Russian and Indian 
frontiers. 

The Persians soon entered upon their ea.stern 
advance, and in IH‘1‘1 they laid siege to Herat. 
Rut in the follow'ing year, before t he place liad 
fallen, the long rcdgn of Path Ali Shah wa-^ 
ended by his deatli, and the openxtions in 
Afghanistan wen' for the time intcTrupted. 

It is a curious circumstance that at this 
tinx' the Persian Army in the west was com 
manded by a Scottish artilk'ry oflicc'r, Sir 
Ih'iiry Lindsay BethuiK', wdio, coming to 
IV'rsia with Malcolm, had been for .severa.l 
years in the Persian service, and had greatly 
distinguished himself in the Persian war 
against Russia, ddie ikwv ruler, Mahorneil 
Shah, marched from Tabriz upon the capital 
with a considerable force under this otlicc'r, 
and tliough revolts broke, out in various 
lu’ovinces, he succeeded, after a victory gained 
by his Rritish General, in completely establish- 
ing his power. Ho was helped in doing 


• 

so by an Knglishniiui, Rawlin-on, wdio hod 
lah'ly conx' to PiM’sia as memlKU* of a Rritish 
military mission. 

The Russians had cooj)crated with th(> 
Rritish in supperting Mahonx'd Shah's claim 
to tlx^ tlironc; l)ut it soon l)c(*anx' ('vidc'nt 
that they were ix>t disposed to welcome the 
Rritish mission, which was on a considera.l)l( 
scale, all arms of tlx* Sr! \ icr' being n'j)r(*s(*nti (l. 
\or, in spite of the help lx* had ri*c('iv(“d from 
tlx* Rritisig (lid thc Shah show a.ny iticlination 
tf) treat tlx' mission with fa.\’our. d’lx^ ollict'rs 
com|)osing it w(*rc, on the contrary, oppos<‘d 
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IN THE GROUNDS OF THE BRITISH 
RESIDENCY. BUSHIRE. 

and thwart(‘d l)y tlx* IVrsians, and after three 
or four years they a.11 l«'ft thb country. 

:Meaj»while, in 1S:17, the Shah marched 
upon lh'ra.t. Tlx* pla.(*f^ was l)esicged, aiul 
w'onld ahnost C('rta.inly have fallen but for 
the arrival in disguise of a young Knglisli o(li(*cr, 
Eldred Pot ingc'r, who tilled the dt'h'iidi'rs with 
his own indoinita.l)le courage*, and n'pe'atedly 
lieat off the P(‘rsian attacks. In tlx* following 
spring the Rritish aixl Russian Ministers, 
McNedll and Sinx)nie;h, both je)irxM the Re)yal 
camp, the fonner de)ing his best tei j)ersuade^ 
tlie Shah to raise* the siege, the latter giving hu 
personal aid iwid that of a battalion of Russian 
dosert^ers. The Shah now threw* himself entirely 
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wfts only 9 per^ cent. The vast itnportanoe of 
early diay^nosis was thus made evident, and 
the careful work acconipli^ed to enable early 
diagnosis to be made jus tided to the full. 

These mortality percentages — 13 and 9 — 
are seen in their true light when they are com- 
pared with the mortality percentages froTu 
this disease which prevailed before the Mill- 
bank'Lister serutn was available. In those 
days the mortality percentage varied from 40 
to flO per cent., the course of the disease was 
miicfi more protracted, the symptoms much 


Two parts of this three-fold problem had 
now been solved. A method of examining 
and segregating contacts had been devised 
and what amounted to a cure of the disease 4 f 
given early enough- had been found. In ordtT 
to complete the w'ork it w'as necessary to 
devise some means of curing carriers and 
rendering them safe. 

The carrier f>roblem had for long bec'ii 
one of the most p(?rplexing of all medical pro- 
blems. It was known, for example, that many 
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more severe, and tlie complications and after 
troubles more frequent. 

This reduction of mortality from (iO per 
cent., the worst of the old figures, to 9 j)er cent., 
the best of the now ones, represented one of the 
greatest triurnplis in the medical history of the 
war ; it represented sheer achievement, for the 
victory had been won stop by step against 
what seemed like overwhelming odds. The 
inmiediate frdits of the victory were very 
many lives, and these fruits would con- 
tinue to be gathered indefinitely until this 
fell plague was finally stamped out. To 
put the matter in concrete form a single figure 
may be giv’^en : out of the 33 military cases 
which were treated by serum in the London 
district alone in 1910 only three died. 


an epidemic of typhoid fever owed its origin to 
a carrier, yet it was almost impossible to cure 
many of those carriers. Again, there wore 
diphtheria carriers who were a danger to all 
with whom they came into contact. These 
also constituted a serious difficulty. Finally, 
the “s|^)tted fever ” carrier promised, jf he 
was allowed to go his way uncured and nil- 
supervised, to be the author of fresh e|)idemics 
and outbi'eaks. 

This was no idle throat, as the following 
cases, histories of which were presented to 
th^ Medical Research (Vmmiittee, show : 

“ Sajiiier B. returned from France on 
April 9, 1916, and liad been complaining of 
headache and pains in the back and legs while 
in the trenches a few days previously. There 
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into tlio hands of the Russians, and McNoill 
withdrew from the camp ; but after a final 
desperate assault had b(>cn repulsed, wif-h 
gi'eat loss to the Persians, and the British liad 
made a hostile demonstration in the Persian 
(hilf, the disheartened monarch abandoned the 
siege. Tho whole episode raised the reputation 
of the British and for the time lovVerod that of 
the Russians, but it had the (‘ffect of bringing 
to a head tlie rivalry of tho two Powers, who 
from that time forward were regarded through- 
out Asia tvs open antagonists, if not as open 
enemies. 

It led, too, to a most mifortunate expedition 
into Afghanistan from India on tho part of 
Great Britain, but that did not directly concern 
Persia, and need not lie discussed here. 

Lord Palmerston, who was then in power 
in England, htvd throughout given to the 
British representative a loyal support which 
w'as proof against all the intrigues and attacks 
of the Shah, and set a good example to future 
British Governments, not always followed. 
But the Shah, though forced to abstain from 
a policy of open hostility towards Great 
Britain, remained deaf to all good atlvice, 
and w'h(‘n ho died in 1848 ho left the country 
in a deplorable condition— the treasury empty, 
the army unpaid and discontented, and the 
administration in complete disorder. 

Mahomed Shah was succeeded by his son 


Nasir-ud-Din, a boy IG years of age, whos<* 
accession was undisputed. According to cus- 
tom he had been Governor of the northern 
province of Azarbaijan, tho inJiabitants of 
which are mainly of 1'urk descent, and sp(‘ak 
Turki, not Persian.. 4'he army was larg(*ly 
recruited from tliis province. As tho ruling 
dynasty was itself sprung from a Turk t^ibe, 
tho Kajars, and hod tiiroughout relied upon 
its Turk troops, it was always subject to out - 
breaks of discontent on tho part of the Pei-sians 
proper, who regarded themselves as a superior 
people. But the position had been moi-e or 
less accepted, and on tliis occasion no revolt 
occurred. 

Tho young Shah, nevertheless, had his 
troubles to face, and at the beginning of his 
reign tho country was considerably disturbe d 
by tho Babis, anew sect whose doctrines seemed 
harmless enough in so far as they were com- 
prehensible. '^I'here were somci Babi risings, 
and an attempt on the Shah’s life, followed by 
some horrible punishments and massacits. 
What<evcr their faults tlio Babis showed the 
most heroic courage, as Persians often do, aiid 
gained much sympathy by it. 

Soon afterwards occurred tho Crimean We.r, 
and this resulted in a serious breach between 
Persia and Great Britain. Tho Russians had 
sought the aid of the Persians against their 
old enemies tho 1’urks, while from Creat 
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vvis no < ‘ ilnit IumJ had any rnonin- 

gitis. I’wo days aft(»r his arrival one of his 
<*hildrc*ri was tak<*n ill and removed to a general 
hos|)ital with symptoms of eend)ro-spinal 
meningitis. X(»xt day another child was taken 
ill, and rcMOOved to an isolation hoHy)ital, whert^ 
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ho di(Hl of tlie disease*. 'Phe father was now 
isolated, and found to be a carrier of Type 11. 
menuujncocnis. A f<iw days after removal the 
first child was disehargid afticr what was 
f<*rnu‘d an * abort ive ’ attack of cerebro -spinal 
iiK'ningitis. He was then fet(rh(*d by his sistc'r. 
IJ[> till then the sister had been quit*? w**II. 
Sh<? did not siil)se<picntly see Iht father at elos * 
ipiarters, but on the following Sunday slie was 
takc‘n ill in the morning »ind ilied witliin 24 
hours. A swab from the child having the 
‘abortive' attack slH»wed the ])resence of 
Typb 11. mi iiinffocorcHM in the naso pharynx. 
Their, had bicn no cerehro-splnal ferer in the 
tHmnnjh for viijlitirn month h until these cases 
occutred." 

An **ven more striking cast*, was the fol- 
lowing; “The patient develoyied tlio disease 
at . . . Military Hospital aftiT lie hiul been 
there for two months on account of an accident. 
Of the four positive eontaiM-s three were of tlie 
same type as the case, 'Pwo of these were in 
the beds oti eitlao* sidr of the case, and lh<? 


other was the staff nurse of tho ward. All the 
available evidence went to show that the nurse 
was a chronic carrier, and inquiry revealed tho 
fiu?t that she had started niu*sing in the ward 
within two months, and liad been nursing 
several eases of meningitis a year before, and 
hat! not bc?en swabbed subsequently. It seemed 
probable that the case was infected by this 
staff nurse.” 1’ho nurse remained a carrier, 
'fhe om? positive contact who harboured a 
insnitufococcii^ of a different tyjie could ^ of 
course, bo excluded from the group. Ho was 
perhayis a carri(?r on his own account, for in all 
outbreaks it was found that tho carriers greatly 
outnumbered the cases. 

Many (efforts were made to trc?at the carriers, 
and theses included an iodine and menthol spray 
for the nose and throat, “ eusol,” clilorine water, 
and “chloramine.” It inight have beqp ex- 
pecf/cd tliat any of these efforts would succeed, 
for the menimjocoeem is one of the least rc?sistant 
of all baetcTia to disinfc'ctants. Unhappily it 
was found that (.he results of treatment wen? 
disappointing, not to say discouraging. On 
the assumption that, the reason for this was 
the failure of the demches and sprays to reach 
till? lodging-places of the germs, it w'as decided 
to attempt a new met hod of administration - 
tht? breathing of a steam-laden atiuosphere 
into which the drug hat! been introduced in the 
form of tine droplets floating as a cloud, mist 
or nebula. The ilrug selected for use was 
“ chloramine,” as it hod proved the most 
etlicacious, and a small “ inhalation chamber ” 
was secured for the work. 

This chamber was a room of 1,050 cubic feet 
capacity, kindly put at the? disposal of the? 
investigators by Sir David Bruce, Commandant 
of ( he Royal Army Medical Collc'ge. A Lingner 
Spray was em(>loyed. Tt was found that when 
5 |)er e(?nt. of (chloramine was being sprayed 
the atmosph(Te was too pun|:ent for the com- 
fort of those in the chamber, “ but with 2 per 
(tent, tlu* alinospliere could, during the spring 
months, be tolerated easily for five minutes, 
and by some for 20 minutes or longer. Tlit? 
atmospliere during these’ t(?sts became so 
dense that it was not |)os8ible tb see across tlie 
room, but this steam-laden air when inhaled 
through the nostrils caused a riot uncom- 
fortable flow of secretion, and the chloramine 
iuqiinging on the mucous membrane of tlu* 
tiiiso- pharynx produced a pleasant tingling 
sensation.” 

Observations wen; first made on two carriers, 
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Britain and France, to ^^holn the Shah made 
overtures, ho received w iiat he resented as the 
rather contemptuous advice to remain neutral. 
He did so, but his Government got up a (|uarn‘l 
with the British Minister, Mr. Murray, who was 
grossly insulted, and eventually broke off rela- 
tions as McNeill had done. In the following 
year, 1856, a Persian Army once more marched 


upon Herat. whicJi, having no Pottinger 
within its walls, was at last taken and re-united 
to the Persian <lominions. M'he British Govern- 
ment felt that tliis act ion could not be condoned, 
and sent a force to the Persian Gulf ; but the 
maintenance of Persia as a hulTcr between 
Russia and India having now become a fixed 
part of British policy, no attfanpl was made 
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Shah of Persia, 1848-1896, the last of the autocratic rulers of the country. 
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aiul it was foinif! that if they breat hed deeply 
and steadily the mvnh}ifoc<fccus was temporarily 
(kvstroyed in their naso- pharyngeal seeretion 
within five iiiinutes. In one of the carriers, 
how(wer, tlu* tmuhifjococcuft reapfieared. Both 
then had a further treatment, and both were 
rid of t la^ mcnhujococntfi as a result of it. 

This was so satisfa<;tory that it was dec*ide<l 
to subject thirteen chronic and troublesoincs 
carriers, who Jiad been under trealnient for 
ptTiods varying from three to 17 months, 
to the inhalations. In the event. 1(1 of the 
chronic carric^rs were cured, the longest period 
occupied in treatment being 13 days, and (he 
shortest four. Inhalations wew ca Tied out daily 
for 1,5 to 20 minuties. Three cases did not clear 
up, but of those, two were too nervous tc) 
inhale properly, and the third could not 
tolerate the drug. It was concluded, there- 
fore, that in chloramine given by means <if a 
steam spray*in an inhalation chamber a means 
was available of getting rid once and for all 
of chronic carriers of “ spotted fevtT.” This 
final discovery may be said to hav(^ ended the 
campaign as a whole. 

While the campaign agaifist “ spotted fever ” 
was being pressed forwartl, another campaign 
against another disease which, if less fatal, wtis 


no less threatening, was in progress. This 
disease was dysentery, bre^ught into (Iroat 
Britain from the Kast ern Modit'<^rranean in the 
bodies of a largo number of soldiers. These 
soldiers had litwl t.he disease themselves, and 
had so far recovered from it as to look and feel 
fairly well ; hut there was, nevertheless, good 
reason to regard them as carriers. Unhappily, 
w’hen the rush of men from the Kasf began 
(hem was no existing organ i /.at ion stafTed 
and e(|uipped for the diagnosis of dysen- 
tery. The diagnosis of dysentery depends 
upon the finding of the so-c^illed KntamwlHi 
histolytica. ’'Fliis is a small pr(»(o/o()n or 
animalcule which inhabits the bowel, in which 
it moves about. So long as it remains in tiu' 
bowel the patic'iit is a danger to himsc^lf and 
others. 

The military authorities quickly realizcHl 
that iudive steps must, be taken to deal with 
these dysc'ntery carriers, wlio were arriving in 
gn*at numbers. It was evidently necessary to 
obtain specialist help at once ; but unfortu- 
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at a Horious war of conquest. Still, some troops 
were larul(‘d near Bushire, and a Persian forets 
whi<’h atlaek(‘d them, was beaten at Khushal). 
T})e Brit isli, iindcT Sir .lames Out ram, tlien took 
Mohammerah and Ahwaz on tlu‘ Karim, the 
|\‘rsian ( lovernment, meanwhile, havinj? already 
sia*d for ])ea(;e and signt‘d a Treaty at Baris, 
by which they agrtM'd to evacuate Afghanistan 
and recognize its independence. The terms 
imposed by t h(> vict ors were extraordinarily 
mild, and the result was to improve Ihitish 
relations with Persia. 

It was fortunatr* that the British Covernment. 
laid taken thc^ Persian aggression so lightly, 
for a few months lab^r the suddcai storm of the 
Se])oy mutiny broke upon India., and it would 
ha.ve bei'ii a grave emba.rrassment if a. British 
force had th(‘n l)e(‘n locked up in Persia. 

Svk<‘s, who refcTs to this point in his History, 
observ(‘s incidentally that th<‘ Persian War led 
to the introduction of ‘‘ kha.ki ’--some Persian 
troops clothed in this dust-eolourc'd uniform 
having been almost invisilde at a distan(*e. 
Khak is the Persian word for dust or earth. 

Not long afterwards bi'gan th(‘ great adva.:iee 


on the part of the Russians in Central Asia 
which caused so much ap|)reheusion in India 
and has so seriously alTected the? situation of 
Persia. At the time of the Qrimeau War the 
Russians had not subdued the mountaineers 
of the ( 'aueasus, and in Central Asia they 
luui practically obtaiiuMl no footing at all. 
Ih'tween tliem auvl the northern frontiers of 
Kastern Persia and Afghanistan lay the terri- 
t(»ries of the Ctadral Asian Khanates of Kho- 
kand, Bokhara and Khiva, and the Turcoma.n 
desert all sparsely iidiabittHl tracts, but vast 
in extent, ('heckl'd by the result of the 
Crimean War from furtlua- e\|iansion in other 
direi'tions, Uussia now si*t to work to stamp 
out linally the I'esistaiiee of thi' ('aiieasisui 
tiilu's. and that lieiug at last tdfeeted, slu* was 
fri'e to thi’ou hi'r weight (1listwa.nl. By IKht) 
she had Ixsiteu the first of the Khanates, 
Khokaiid, and .'rfler capturing d’ashkent had 
formed in that din'ction lu‘r frontier province 
of Turkesta.ri. This 1 (m| the Ameer of Pmkliara 
to take the ohensive aga.inst h('r, with t h»' 
result that lu' also was di'teat ('< I, and lost in 
I8t'8 the famous city of Haiuarkand In th<^ 
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fuitfly Mio nmnhiT of porsoris aviulablf in 
Kri^liirid who wrro coin potent to make the 
rrijiiisite exiuniinilions and to produce records 
of scientific value was v(»py small in relation to 
the sudden call for this particular knowledge 
and skill. 

'riie Army authorities tlicrefore called to their 
assistance the Medi(*al Kes(»arch Committee, 
just a.s they had done in the case of “spotted 
fever," and immcdiati' steps were taken to 
[)lan out a campaign. 

TIh* dilliculties to he faced were very for- 
midable. The amo'ha which causes the dy.sen- 
tcryis very ditlicult to find and also dinieult to 
recognize. It was easy to see that if those who 
were di'putinl to s(»areli for it proved ineoin- 
petent much mon^ harm t han good would ri'sult. 
Mt'ii who were in fact infecttxl would be passed 
as healthy, and on heing liberated from super- 
vision would almost eertaiiily act as spreaders 
of the disease. 

'Fhc first, step, Mi(‘n, was to collect together 
all the eompidi'nt inv<‘sligalors wliose work 
could be relied upon, and to set them to train 
other people to carry on the work. This, as 
will he seen, was a step similar to that taken 
by Colonel Cordon in the case of “spotted 
fever." It was a necessary preliminary to a 
mass at t ack on the disease. The pc‘0{)le select ed 
for training were not. doctors -doctors wtTc 


too scarce at the time, but they w^ere students 
of science who had already acquired apti- 
tude in microscopic work. The majority 
were zoologists, botanists and bacteriologists. 
None, however, had had any training in 
]M*otozoology. Yet they were all eager to 
a«?qiiire proficiency and thus as a class of 
learners were very much above the average. 

The instruction was given at the Wellcome 
Bureau. Each day a number of suspected 
specimens from various hospitals arrived af the 
Bureau for protozoological examination. The 
examinations were all made by experts and the 
(indings recorded. Then each member of the 
class also examined the specimen. Thus it 
was possible for the learners to become ac- 
quainted with all the dilTicultics and puzzles, 
and mistakes did not escape detection. 

The Medical Kosearch Committee placed the 
<lirection of the work in the hands of Mr. 
Clifford Dobell, lecturer in protistology in the 
Imperial College of Seience, and it was undt^r 
his care (hat (he workers referri'd to were 
trained. A study of the records of case.s 
available at the beginning of the work, indeed, 
convinced Mr, Dobell tliat the very (irst, and 
most important, step was to make sure that 
every examiner for the amcebaof dysentery was 
competent to do his or her work. Only by 
securing t hat th<* di*tec(ivos knew their business 
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ff)llov\ing year Rvissia occupied two points on 
* (liw l^'astern coast of the Caspian, against the 
strong protests of !\>rsia. From there she 
eoiild threaten tlie d'lirkoiuans of the desert, 
.uid, on the other side of th(5 desi'rt, the remain* 
jug JOianate, Kliiva. Provocation was not 
wanting, and in 1H73 Piissian cohunns 
pushed out from north and south and closed 
upon Khiva, winch was taken, 'the Khanate-^ 
w(‘re now all gone, and only tlii^ nomad Turko- 
mans of the desert nsnained to defy lier. 
Against them slie gradually worked forward 
from tlie Casjjian along the northern border of 
Persia, and after sufiVring one sevta'e defejit 
at their iiands she won her way in 1881 to tln-ir 
poor stronghold at Ceok Tei>e. A lu;roic but 
liopeless resistance followed, and the tort was 
stormed. Awed lj0|r the sla.uglit<‘r tlnae, th(‘ 
rest of the Turkoman country sulanitltMl, and 
l)y 1884 Central Asia was in Kussian hands. 
44ius in five and twenty years from tlie fall ol 
the Caucasus the Kussians liad imshed forward 
a distance of a tliousand miles and were on the 
border of Afghanistan. 'Tin* el'lect upon Persia, 
was imnu'nse. tter pi’estige was greaXly im- 
pairc'd iiy h(‘r e.xclusion from the Turkoman 
country, which she liad often peiu'trated, and, 
what was far more important, Kussian territory 
now' marelied with her wliole nortliern !)ordc‘r -- 
fi'oni end to end. It is 1 ru(’! that- she was 
th(*reby protected from Turkoman rai^ls, wdiicb 
had been a t(Tril)le allli<’tion to lier in the |»ast 
It is true also that Kussia had eftecltsl her con- 
quests with very small forces, and was still wa ak 
in Central Asia where she could not dispost* 
of hO.ObO men. Put, that weakness would 
disappear witli time, an‘l l*ersia. was now 
fiiveloped. 

In the meantime Kngland had not been 
wholly negligent of her interests in Pi^rsia, and 
though she did not strengthen her military 
position she liad in various ways established 
a considerable influence in the country. P(‘r- 
ha[)s the most st riking caiterprise in w hi<*h she 
engaged was the introduction of telegraplis. 
During tho Indian Mutiny tla^. ni'cd of direct 
telegraphic communication between Fngland 
and India had been severely felt, and it was 
decided that a line should be carried across 
Persia from the '^l.hirkish frontier to Kushin*, 
whence a cable wais to be laid down the Pt^rsian 
Culf, There was much opjiosition from 
Pi^rsian officials and local tribi‘s, but by the 
end of 18()4 the first single line had been com- 
lileted, a performance which reflected great 


credit upon the British oflliccrs and men by 
whom tlie worlv was donr-. A tew years latiT 
a thorough double liiu^ was coiistrueted from 
Loudon to 'ri'hcrau, across Cermanv and 
Russia, the Ifido'thirop<*an TcU'giaph Com- 
pany carrying <mi the line to India. The' gi'init 
trunk lines It'd to the eslt'usion of tt'legraphs 
all over Persia, under a Ptasian Miuistci' of 
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4\‘l(‘graphs with an Knglish ad\isfi-. Pt'rsia 
bad thus not only Ix'en oji^ned up t(» etan- 
immiea.tion with fonign count rios, but had 
been greatly lumped in t ht^ control of hta* own 
pro\'ineos. ddiroughout the country tla* Kritish 
tt'lt'graph ollieials became a powta- for gotxl in 
many waiys, and tht'ir work was greatly aiipre* 
eijitetl. It w as of iueadculablt' ^value to Persia. 

.•Xnotht'i* grt'at beniTit conferred u[)on the 
country by British intt'rvent ion was the 
delinition of tlu^ Persian frontiers on tlu? (Mist 

first betwtnn Pt'rsia and Baluchistan, and 

later between Persia and Afghaiustan in tla^ 
disputed district of St'i.stan - by tht^ first Direc t or 
of 4\>Icgraphs in Persiai, Sir Frederick Coldsmitl. 
ddicse settlements wt*re made in tht? early 
'seventies, anti were aftt*rwards com[>leted by 
missions under Sir Thomas Holdich and Sir 
Henry McMahon. A small but increasing 
trade was thus opened up bt'twt'cn India and 
Persia by way of Seistan. 


t 
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BACTEUIOLOOICAI. ANALYSIS. 
Looking for cholera bacillus. 


vf»iilcl it bo aocurod that tJio anKoba would not 
in any instance oscapo do(.ection. Indeed it 
was stated definitely at the time in a report 
that “ exafiiinations made by persons how- 
ever skilled they may be in other matters- who 
have not served their apprenticeship to the 
actual work itself, ])ossess no scientific value 
whatsoever, and that for the average worker a 
practical training of not less than four to six 
weeks is, evx*n under the most favourable 
conditions, requisite, 'fhe errors committed 
by an examiner with little or no previous ex- 
perience are such as I could not have believed 
possible, if I had not actually encountenHi them; 
and in cases where the health of the patient is 
at stake it is, I believe, almost better that no 
('xainination at all should bo Tiiade than that 
it should be made by an incompetent or in- 
experienced person.” 

This definite statement had an immediate 
effect. It "disposed of the idea that casual 
examinations meant anything at all, and it 
proved that this question of the dysentery 
carrier was a much bigger question than had 
been supposed — and probably a much more 
urgent question. 

But not only was it necessary to have com- 
petent examiners ; it was also necessary to 
have frequent examinations. As soon as the 


work of examination was bt^gun in earnesi at 
the laboratory to which the military hospitals 
s('nt their specimens, it was found tliat in many 
instances on(» specimen would prove negative' - 
/.e., no aiiKX'bje would be ff)und in it ; yet 
anotlier specimen taken from tin* same patient 
at a later date would contain the anifeba*, 
perhaps in large mim)>ers. The following 
tabic shows this vctv clearly (the cases werj 
initn^aled when examint>d): 



Nc.mbkii of Kx.vmi 

V.VTfo.VS. 



Am 0*1)11* 

Am(X‘l)a* 


Cnsi*. 

ronnii. 

. . ... • > 

not found. 
17 

22 


12 

J 

2’* 

\:i 

2:1 

.. 


\r» 

21 


22 

21 



That is to say, that in five cases 122 examina- 
tions were made, and at thes> exaipinations 
amo'bu) were found only 4fi times. Yet- all 
of these patients were infected, and had any 
one of them been allowed to go free disasti^r 
might conceivably liave followed. In th(‘ cas » 
of patients undergoing treatment by ” emetine*,” 
a drug prc'pared from ipecacuanha, examina- 
tions were nearly always negative, yet it wa» 
found that as soon as treatment stop]x‘d tlir^ 
annebfle reappeared in very many of these 
cases. It was therefore concluded that at the 
time of this treatment negative examinatiiyis 
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Tho later part also of the reign of Nasir-ud-O.n 
Shah was marked by considt'rable developments 
in the relations Ix' tween (Ireat Britain and 
|*<Tsia. It was a t ime of cont inued and growing 
rivalry between Russia and England. >Jotw it Ii- 
standing this rivahy, winch led to the constant 
thwarting of British schemes by Russian in- 
iluence, (treat Britain obtained from the Shah 
some useful concessions, which were beneficial to 
l)oth sides. In 18HH, largely ow ing to the energy 
„f the British Ministers Sir Henry Drumond 
VVoltf, the Shah agr(>ed to oj^en to commercial 
navigation thc^ 1ow(m* [)art of the Karon river, 
'the value of this concession was vastly exag- 


sidorable trade was developed, and the adjact'in 
country greatly benefited, so that “ the recent 
history of the Karun V'alley adds yet anothta 
pacific triumph to the long list- already won l>y 
the oflicials and merchants of Clreat Britain.” 

Another concession, granted in 1881), was for 
the foundation of a British bank, to be called 
the Imperial Bank of Persia, with the exclusi\ e 
right to issue notes. This institution had at first 
many difficulties to overcome ; but it provt'd 
to be of tho greatest use tf) all classes of Persians, 
and to the Persian (government itself. 

A third British concession was les.s for- 
tunate. This was the grant to a company 



gerated by the* British public, for, as before 
remarked, the river is navigable for little 
more than a hundred miles, and does not 
nuudi tho plateau of Persia at all. Also the 
concession was marred by the proviso, a 
proviso not only destructive but opposed to 
British Treaty rights, that no buildings were 
to be erecterl on the banks of the river, such as 
coal stores, warehouses, shops, caravanserais, 
workshops, etc. In spite of all tliis, chiefly by 
tho tact and persistence of Messrs. Lyiich Bros., 
who opened up a new road from tho old capital 
at Ispahan across the mountains to the river, 
and ran steamers for a time at a loss, a eon- 


in 1890 of entire control over the produc- 
tion and sale of tobacco in Persia. Ihis 
concession affected not only tobacco growci'' 
and sellers, but the whole people, men and 
women alike, for in Persia everyone smokes. 
Its terms aroused general indignation, sad 
eventually the chief religious authority published 
an order by which smoking w'as wholly forbidden 
throughout tho country. The ord(ir was hn- 
plicitly obeyed, except, so far as is known, by 
one man, the Minister of Telegraphs, whose 
friendship for the English was so great that ho 
gallantly sat on his open balcony in the capit‘^'1 
••moking his “ kalian.” No one else dared to do 
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hml no vnliio whatsoever, and should bo diseon- 
tiiiui'd. \\’h«n they beeaine valuable was 
after treatment — as a tost of the effects of 
treafriumt. It was reported : 

“ In moiv than 50 per cent, of uneured oases 
the ret urn has taken plaoo (i.c., the effoots of 



ENTAM(KBA HISTOLYTICA. 
tn**itiiit‘nt have disappeared) by the end of t he 
first w(*('k. lly the sixteenth day after treat- 
ment more than 90 per cent, have returned t(» 
normal'' that is t-o say, show the atmebio as 

before “ hut in some cawvh as many as 20 days 

inay possibly elapse before the eff(»ets of t reat- 
ineiit disa|)|MMir. ('onsefpiently, the value of 
a negative examination imule during tbe first 
thive weeks after treatment iiMTeases with tlu‘ 
inereast* of tin? interval of tilin' intervening 
iM'tweeii it and the end of treatment.” 

It dcM's not nee<l to be pointed out that this 
dis(!overy w'os also of very great value. In the 
first place th«‘ praises of emetine as a cure, ” of 
aimebii*. ilysentery hiul been loudly sung, ami 
an impression w^as abroad that if a patient had 
a few' doses of this <lrug he w'as.all right ami 
might be dismisstd. 'I'liat false and dangerous 
view was refuted and disproved, and thus a 
gn*at ealamity undoubtedly prevented. Again 
the way was opc'iied up for a thorough test of 
tin* drug and for work upon other drugs which 
might give better rt'sults. .Meantime some 
rules wen' laid down for the guidance of 
mtdieal oftieers han<Uing these cas^ s, one of 
which wjks that untreated eases should 
subjected to six i^xaniinations on six separates 
days at least before being pronounced free 
from amo'bic. (This was a minimum ; a 
greater numlx'r of examinations was not at 
first possible owing to pressure of work and 


time.) As rt'gards treated eases, no negative 
examination made during or just after treat- 
ment was to be accepted. Six examinations 
ill all were to be made, the first thm^ or four 
days after treatment, the next a week later, 
the next four in the following week. 

The next work was to investigate and deal 
with the proViIem of treatment. By tTeatirient 
was meant only those methods which aimed at 
ridding a patient of his infection in othtJr 
w'ords, at disinfecting him of his ania'btt\ (It 
should be not/cd that other amaibie than the 
Knlammba histohjtim w’ere found. The 
hisUdytica w'as, howc'v^er, the cause of dysentery.) 
Tlio infected fierson was very seldom ill ; he 
was a ‘‘ carrier ” he might not even have 
” had dysentery ” at all. Aimebic w'ere 
found almost as fre(|uently in w^oiindod men as 
in old dysentery (‘ast's. “ Cun',” therefore, 
meant alw ays, and only, (complete riddance from 
iitamoibahiMolytlca^ and ” relapse ” meant 
that some spi'cimcn from the patient luvl been 
found to contain the arnceba -even one aimidm ! 

As a beginning, the old-esf ablishod drug 
emetine was put to U'st. About this drug all 
kinds of fav«»iirable n'porf s htui been miwle ; 
unha[)pily ail the reports were based upon an 
insufficient nuinber of examinations, and also 
upon examinations made w^hile treatment was 
being carried on. These reports were therefore 
of little, if of any, practical value. It was 
necessary to begin all over again. 'I'his w-as done, 
and the following eonehisions w'cre formulated : 

( 1 ) Kmetine in jeeted hypodermically in small 
quantities (less than 10 grains in t«)tal amount) 
vf'ry rarely rids a carrier of KidanWEba hiMolyticn . 

(2) Full courses of the drug (10--12 grains or 
more) are successful in about one-third only of 
tlie eases treated. 

(3) Iletreatinent — with e(|ual or larger 
amioiintM of the drug — of patients who have 
already received full courses of treatment offers 
little hope of success. 

Ha|)pily at the time W’hen this distinctly 
unfavourable report upon emetine was being 
worked out another drug w^as becoming known. 
This was known as “ bismuth emefine.” 'Phis 
drug owed its origin to the remarkable work of 
Hr. If. H. Dale. It gave most excellent 
results, the following table shows : 


Cases treated with bismut h emetine 

( Certain curias 

Cneertain cures ... 

Ii«?sult iinc€>rtain ... 

Certainly not cured 


24 

14 

9 

1 

0 
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MO, and as distiirbancept woro breaking out tlie i 
Shah cancelled the conc(;s.sion, agreeing to pay « 
a sum of £500,000 to the company as com- 
])ensation , 

The state of affairs in Versia during next 
five years, the closing years of the Shah’s life, 
and of the old order in Persia, was not entin^ly 
free from trouV)le ; but it was one to which 
many Persians must havt^ since looked back 
with deojj regret. 1’he indi'pcaidiMice of Persia 
was ostensibly complete, and the Shah was an 
absolute monarch, with no constitutional limits 
whatever to his po\^'eI“ over the property and 
lives of his subjects. In practice the treaty with 
the Russians and subsequent events ha<l some- 
what impaired Persian indt pendem^e, and the 
tsliah’s sovereign rights witliin his kingdom wt're 
limited by two (.^cumstances which lie could 
not afford to disregard - namely, the possibility 
of popular revolt against oppression, and the 
jiowcr of the priesthood, who administered a 
large jiartof the law and had great intliaaice in 
other ways. Nhisir-ud-Din, a thoroughly virile 
man, was in many respects a strong ruler. \\ ell 
built and well featured, lie lived an outdoor 
life, was an extraordinarily good shot, and if, as 
was said, ho loved wine and women, he always 
kept himscdf in vigorous health. He was also a 
man of exceptional intelligenct^ and knowledge, 
bike th(! 'J’udors, he knew' when to yield, and 
could do so ungrudgingly, wdiich madi^ him all 
t h(' strong(‘t. I b’ ha<l behind him t lie expiaiiaico 
of more than forty years on the tlirone. It must 
b(^ admitted that lie had his faults: he was 
somew hat rapacious and selfish, putt ing his ow n 
ploasuros first and l(?a\'ing the administration 
of tho country too much to others, whom ho 
well knew to be corrupt if not incapable. The 
Persian Army, which long after tho beginning of 
the century had been capable of making a good 
tight against Russian troops, and had generally 
held its own against the Turk and tlie Afghan, 
was now' practically non-oxistent a few 
thousand nuai without pay or discqihne or 
modern arms. Tho only efiicient force in Persia 
w^as a small body of so-called Possacks, ofiicorod 
by Russians, which had been formed in 1882, 
after ar(‘al. Britain had declined to lend 
etlicors for a similar purpose. The coimtry 
was badly ruled, the practice being to put up 
to auction every year tlie farm of the several 
provinces, and leave tlu^ Governors to recoup 
themselves a.s they pleased for the sums they 
had paid to the Shah and his officials, d'ho 
customs w'erc also farmed, and the collection of 


the royal land taxes was left to a fcody of men 
over whom there was no supervision. Under 
such a system it may easily be understood tliat 
Persia was being steadily impoverished, and 
that the imperial rcAenue was small. It 
amounted to less tlian a million and a half 
.sterling, and the Treasury was always in 
difficulties for ready money. The real heo-d of 
the admini.stration was Asghar Ali, the Prime 
'Minister, or Sadr Azem, who had held the post 
for some years and thoroughly understood how 
to manage his royal mastiT. A man of low' birth, 
but of singularly attractive manners, and in 
his w'ay strong and adroit, the Sadr Azem had 



[FUiott & Fry, 

SIR PERCY SYKES. 

Formerly British Consul-General at 
Author of A History of Per,.. ” Restored order 
in Southern Persia in 1916. 

.-xl.-.-.m-ly i-mverful. He w.u. popular 
with Kurup<'aus, for ho was n.orry au.l plowsant 
uu.l outortaiiuMl lav ishly. Hov was ho unpopula.’ 
with IVrsiaiis in gciioral. Hut he was a man of 
tho ol<l school, with no capacity for atlministra- 
tion, thoroughly corrupt, amh "ith all his out- 
ward bonhomie, unscruimlous and vindici ivo to a 
rai-c dc^'iv. “ Sul projnxos, alieni appelens." he 
rlrcw fro.u tl.o lariu of tho customs and many 
other sources an iucomo far lartjcr than that of 
any European Prime Minister, an<l had hoco.no 
a man of pivat w ealth. 

Xovcrthclcss, tho condition of Po.-sia iindor 
the last of its antocratic kings was not alto- 
gether an nnhaivpy o..o. The country no 
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The tests inado were exceoditigly searching. 
Several of these cases weje subjected to a very 
largo number of exaininations, one of them 30, 
another 34, another 31, the period of examina- 
tion extending over 1 32, 107 and 07 days 
respectively. Yet in the words of the investi- 
gator “ the results so far have been uniformly 
successful.” Two of the cured cases hotl 
received large doses of the old emetine un- 
successfully. The new drug was found to b.» 
jrts^. as effective againsli acute dysentery as 
against , the “ carrier ” type. Large doses wem 
found to Ixi necessary — not less than 30 to 40 
grains in daily doses of 3 to 4 grains. 

I'hus were three remarkable triumphs 
achieved during the year 1910 — t he discovery of 
an ideal antise]itic, flavine ; the tracking down 
of fflie four dilTerent germs wliich cause “ spotted 
fever ” (eerebro -spinal meningitis), imd t he 
preparation of a serum against each of them 
wit h resulting dro|) in death-rate from 40-00 per 
cent, to 9 |>er (“cnt. ; and, finally, the discovery 
of a drug capable in the great majority of cases 


of curing the dysentery carrier, 'riie work u|)on 
flavine was largely individual, depending upon 
Dr. Browning's own extensive, indeed un- 
rivalled, knowledge <)f the chemistry of 
the aniline drugs ; the other two works 
were exam[)]es of the “method of mass 
attack which Sir Alfred Keogh, with the 
assistance of tht^ Medical Research CommitttH*, 
introduced during I he war. It was his idea, 
wilt'll a great diseast* problem pn‘sent«»tl, to fling 
against it every available force and so conquer 
it once and for all ; ])hysi(;ians, surgeons, 
bacteriologists, physicists, pathologists, chemists 
wi*re all enlisted in these campaigns. The 
success of thest? campaigns furnished the 
justification of the method employed. 

It would not be possible to bring this chapttT 
to a close w ithout a reference to t he result of the 
great campaign against typhoid fever, the lines 
of which have alremly, in an earli(‘r chaptiT, 
been dealt with. Typhoid fev’iT, as was then 
pointed out, has eviT been the sujireme dn*ad 
of armies. In the Boer A\'ar there wi're 20,090 
^casualties ns a result- of it, and twice as many 
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longer had |)o\v(*r to stand by itst'If against 
toi4*ign aggnvssion ; but it was lu'ld nj) })y tbn 
ri\a.Iry between taigland and Kussia, and inain- 
taineil an apparent indejiefulence by steadily 
pla\’ing off one bower against the otlier. 
KxcM'pt tiu' annual payment (Jno to tla; 'robaee<» 
(’oinpany, l*(‘rsia had no national debt what- 
e\<M’, and this ainonnted only to a. few months’ 
rev'taine. The pi*oph^ wt'r(; misruled, but were 
able to protect tlarnselves against intolerahle 
Ojjpression by tur])ulent action against ttieir 
W(‘ak go\'ernors, and their material condition 
was not. one of real Jiardship. Accnstona'd 
from tiine imnaanorial to the autocratic rule 
universal in tia* Kast, and fe<‘ling no desire* fe)r 
ref)resen(ative institutions or other \\'<*ste‘rn 
luxuries, svich as a f)ure judicia! system, 
and roiids and railways, they liad no great 
cause of eoinplaint. Nor did tliey gre'atly 
complain, 'riiere was murmuring a.t times 
and occeusional disorder ; but , on t he whole*, 
the'y like'd thedr gallant e>lel Shah ; and wit h 
the*ir sumyy climate*, anel e-liea}) feeeid, anel neet 
teeei mue h hard work, t he*y passeei the*ir time* 
happily ene)\igh. 'lVu*ir firm e*on\ ictiou was that 
I'verything ]^(*rsian was immeasurably superie)!* 
te) eve*ry thing foreign, anel all they re*ally w ante‘<l 
was to be* l<‘ft in pea.c(\ 

The relatieais b(*t wee‘n the twei l ival Pe)W(*rs — • 
laigland and Russia - we're at that time^ 
watchful, and meire ea* le*ss antagonist ie\ 
'I'he geogra.|)}hcal anel military pe)sitie)n of 
Russia ga\'e> lier by far tlie stronge'r hand in 
tliis game* ; but the positie>n e)f Knglaiul 
was ne)t wheelly unsatisfactory. It might, if 
tlie Biitish Viand had been bolelly played, 
lia\e bex*e)me’! mueh meire sei, for in 1895 a 


CITY OF TEHERAN. 

change of gove'rnrnent in England hael raised 
gremt hope's in Persia, anel the eild Shah, always 
in want of meaie'y, ha.il madei ov^ertures fe^r an 
arrangem(*nt liy wliich in return feir a loan 
lie woulel ha\^e jilace'd hims(*lf to a great extent 
in Brit ish hands. But t he^ creviit of Persia, 
in the English market was then very low, anel 
the loan, small as it was, could not be raiseel 
w itheiut a guarant e*e, which, tliough the security 
was ample, the British Governirient would not 
give. Tho projiosal therefeme fell through, 
tlie Shah w^as eleeply disappointed, and tho 
chance was lost, never to recur. Still Englanel 
retainexi much weight in Persia. The Germans, 
alrexidy bent upon a great scheme of deweleip- 
ment eastwanl, threiugh Turk(?y, were Ix^gin- 
ning to show' consielea’alih* inte'rest in I’ersia 
as well, anel had nearly succee*ded in obtaining 
a ce.meessiejn feir an. important reiad between 
the Turkish freinfier anel Teheran; but as yet 
the'y had practically no influe'nee. Nor liad 
any other Eureipcan Pe)wx>r. As, it, was said, 
“ In Persia England and Kus.sia play the 
game*, the o(he*rs loeik em an<l mark tho 
jieiints.'’ 

Such was the ceinditieai of affairs when in 
May, 189(3, Persia was startled and shockexl by 
the* iRwvs that tlie Shah had been murelcrcd. 
Seimt* years earlier lie liad expelk>d from thei 
ceaintry a Persian nam(*d Jamal-ud-din, whe) 
liiwl made^ a name for himself in Europe and 
t*lsewhere as a Musulman preaclier and reformer. 
Once of this man’s disciples, eleeply impressed 
by his teaching and his wrongs, had dete^rmined 
to kill the Shah, and taking advantage of His 
Maje>sty’s visit to a mosejue near Teheran, htul 
shot him through tlie heart as he was about to 
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IN A PARIS DISPENSARY 
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victims as t hero were \ i(!tiiiis to enemy shot and Hritisti Army 

shell, 'riit* same thing held good of almost to the fact tl 

(>very otIuT war in }iist<»ry. were free fr 

III this war, with its million < of >*oldi(*rs, there these miraeu 

were not 2,0t)() eases of tlie fever, and on regarded as 

hi'hniary IIJ, 1917, Sir Alfred Keogh was able policy of inoi 

to tell an audience in London that only five of the war no 

cases *)f the disease were to be found in the Another m 


Hritish Army. Sir Douglas Haig also testified 
to the fact that the forces under his command 
were free from |)reventable disease. That 
these miraculous results — for they cannot be 
regarded as anything else— were due to the 
policy of inoculation adopt€*d at the bi*ginning 
of the war no man could doubt. 

Another notable scientific triuuiph was the 
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l<neol down in prayor. Xasir>ud-din cried out 
“ Ai Khvida ! ” r‘ Oh, God ! ’ ) and h'll forward 

dead, d'he Sadr Azein, who wa^ with him, 

at once had the body carried to a closed car- 
riage, and giving out that the Sliah was only 
slightly w'ound(^d, drove back (o the Palace 
at Teheran. h>om there he sent word to the 
British arel Russian representatives, wlio soon 
afterwards joined him; and with their help 
arrangements were made for th«' succession 
of the Heir A|)j)arent, who, according to eiistom, 
was at 'fabriz as Governor of Azarbaijaii. 
ft was a critical moment, for thi re wen^ at tie* 
capitai siweral regiments of troops who had 
r(*eeived no jaiy foi* year‘s, and h.vel hitely shown 
a. thiiaitening spirit. One of the Shah's son^ 
was (\»mmander in-Chi(‘f, but in this enaagency 
he refused to take any action, and applied for 
protection to the British and Bussian l.ega- 
lions. d'he Prime ]\limst(a-, however, acted with 
spirit and promptitude. Money lor the pay- 
naiit of the Persian troops was sn])ph(sl In- 
the British ihink, and distributed immediat(‘ly ; 
th(^ Cossack n^giment, under its Kussam 
olliciTs, was called out to patrol the town; 
a,nd in the morning, when the news of the 
Shab’s death became known, all was in order. 
A f(‘W w(“(*ks lat(‘r I h(‘ new Shah, Mu/afl( i* 




THE KOTAL PASS, ON THE HOAD 
FROM BCSHIRE TO SHIRAZ. 

ud-din, arrived in dddicran and (piictly suc- 
ce(‘fled to the throne. 

W’cak in. charactci’, and not strong in health, 
he creat(*(l from the fii’st an unfavoui'able 
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ridding of Serbia of typhus fever. Reference 
has already been made to ^he beginning ef the 
gallant struggle made against this most deadly 
disease. The struggle was entirely successful, 
and its success fully bore out the idea Oiat lice 
\vi*re the means of transmitting tliis disease. 


vestigators, Inada and Tto, reported Hie dis- 
covery of a spirochiete in the liver of a guinea 
pig which had been injeeb'd with the blood of 
a patient who was suffering from epidemic 
jaundice. In 1915 these authors came to the 
conclusion that this spiroclueto was the causes 





'I'he devoted band of scientific workers wlio 
went out to fight the plague worked ujion this 
idea. They made it their business to prevent 
spread by preventing the transit of lice from 
infected to uninfected jiersons and so destroying 
th^ means of spread so far as possible. Reform 
Serbia was finally invaded the great epidemic 
luul been coru|uered. 

One further piece of scientific work remains 
to Ijfi dealt wit h the discovery of the cause of 
the so-called Weil’s disease, or epidemic 
jaundice. 'Fliis disease broke out among the 
troops in the East and also in France, and for 
a time its true character w^s not guessed. The 
disease had first been described by Weil in 1886. 
It was characterized by jaundice, fever, and 
hiernorrhages, and it was appartmtly of an 
infectious character. The disease broke out in 
Eastern «lapan in 1914, and 178 patients were 
reported. The Japanese outbreak led to some 
important bacteriologibal w’ork and two in- 


TROUSERS as IMPROVr/ED FILTER 
IN MESOPOTAMIA. 

of Weil’s disease, and later they found that the 
blood of patients recovering from th(‘ disease 
contained antidotes against the spirochu^te 
they had discovered. This latter piece of in- 
formation showed that the spiroclucte was, 
in fact, the cause of the disease, and that 
recovery took place only w hen an antidote had 
been produced by the blood. Further, tho 
ii^Ycstigators w’cro able to show that when they 
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iiii|)r<‘ssi()ii ^11 X(^li('ru.ii. {Midi wiis lii8 four ol 
sharing liis fathiT’s fate that had not tho 
ooiirago to inako a public entry into his capital ; 
hut Imhod soTuo iniUvs outsidi' ami stole into 
liis palace in the dead of night. 1’hi.s excited 
tile o]jen derision of the Persian'^, who, what- 
ever some may think, aifc not wanting in 
c()uragr* themsel\'(\s, or inclined to torgive the 
want of it in their rulers. From that moment 
“ Sist(‘r Muzaffer,” as they called him, had lost 
<ast(^ with his people, and lie nevi'T regained 
it. 

Vet in s])ite of his weakness, perhaps in part 
because of it, his reign was an important one 
in the history of Persia, ft was the reign in 
wdiich autocrat i<‘ rul(^ passetl away from tho 
country after 25 centuries, and her people 
received their tirst Constitution. 

It would not ])(‘ ('asy to explain in full the 
eausi's which led to the new order of things. 
Hut brirdy it may >)(' said that from the time 



SHAH MiUZAFFER-UD-DlN. 

the Shah came to the throne liis one leading 
idea seemed to be the jiroeuring of largo smns 
of money to lavish on (extravagant foreign 
tours, or on his favourit(*s. W'hen lie had 
dissipated in this way such tiMasuro as he had 
inluTited from his fathi^r, and the family 
domains, his only res(jurc(* was a foreign loan. 
He did make an effort to reform tlio Customs 
ttdministration by tlie introduction of Belgian 
controllers, and this step was in a measun^ 
suecessful, but it did not supply his immediate 



SHAH MIRZA MOHAMED ALI. 

want.s. In Great ffritain, owing to the refusal 
of tlie Britisli Government to give a guarantee, 
money was not to be got ; and in 1900 the 
Shah turneil to tlie Russians, from whom he 
roc<dved on severe terms two loans aggregating 
about Unir millions. The money was mostly 
squandered, and the loans jirovod disastrous to 
the country, for they wer(^ the forerunruirs of 
several more, which hojielessly embarriisscfl 
the Persian finances and aroused a violent feel- 
ing of resentment among tho Persians. 'They 
also led to a Perso -Russian Customs agreement, 
which was very unfavourable to Persia and, 
incidentally, to British trade. Then began, 
with remarkable suddenness, a popular outcry 
for various administrative changes. Few, if 
any, of the Persiai\s appeared to know exactly 
what they wanted ; but a strong spirit of dis- 
content with the old order, and of desire for 
something else, had undoubtedly permeated 
the nation. How it had come no one could 
toll. As ono eminent Persian said, “ None of 
us know. It seems to have ri.sen out of the 
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ground.” It may havo been due in part to the 
fervent preaching of Jamal -ud-din. dJicn 
tlio result of the Hussian war with ihipan 
produced an (^xtraordinary effect upon the 
IVrsians, who imagined that w halfv «‘r (lu^ 
,lapanes(' could do would l)e easy for th(*m 
-whetlaH’ it were to defeat a gn^at military 
Power or to reform a nysteiri of goverruueut . 
Altogether, the s[)irit of unrest and self-asser- 
tion was aroused, af\d under the guidane*? (»f 
some men who had betni in Europe, the new 
feeling' took the form of a dtunand for a ( V>u- 
stitution, a demand which, straugci to say, 
received considerable support from the pri<‘st- 
liood. After t lie Shah had made one eonee-si(»ii 
after ufiotla^r, and some twelve or fourtecui 
thousand Persians had taken ” bast ” — sanc- 
tuary ifi the Pritish Legation — a common 
methotl in Persia of bringing [iressure to bear 
on a Oovernment -MuzafTer-ud-din finally 
gav(^ way, and in August, he signed a. 

paper granting the people a National Assembly. 
Two months later the Assembly was formally 
opened by the Shah in person, though no 
membt-i'S had yet been electtul but those tor 
the city of Tehe!’a.u. ddicn the Assembly pro- 
ceeded to draw up a written Constitution 
on Western lines ; and in January, 1907, this 
was signed and ratified by the Shah and his 
Hrvir Apparent. A few days later th(‘ Shah d ied. 

Thus, with a suddenness which \\a< astound- 
ing to all concernod, the I’crsiaiis found them- 
selves in [possession ol the riglits and lib(‘rti<‘> 
which five years before no one among tliem 
would have dreamt of receiving, or desiring. 

It may perhaps be mentioned here that during 
the reign of Muzaffer-ud-din, in 190:1, the 
Viceroy of India, Lord (Airzoii, paid a visit to 
the Persian Gulf, which was of some import - 
ance, particularly in comiexion with tlio per- 
sistent efforts of Germany for five years past 
to gain a footing on tlio coast of this sea. ]u 
these efforts she was helped by the Turks. Lord 
Curzon’s attitude towards tho question of the 
Persian Gulf had always been a decided one, 
and his visit was of mue.li advantage to llritisli 
interests. 

Muzaffer-ud-din was succeediul by his s.in, 
Mohamed Ali, and it very shortly b<*eauie evi- 
dent that tho new Sluili, though he had signed 
the Constitution, liad not th(3 smallest intention 
of abiding by his w ord. Arrogant even beyond 
tho wont of his family and wimting in self-con- 
trol, ho entered at once upon a course? of action 
which could only end in disaster. \\ bile the 


feH'ling in fjivour of the National Assehibly 
increased daily thruughout. the country, takiiiL!: 
various forms, some of tliein h gitimate enougli, 
some violent and iiidcdeiisihle, Mohamed Ali 
seemed d(‘termiiie(l to staiiqi out tlio wholt* 
movement, ami la^eome m,u ahsolntc monarch 
like his anee'stors. One of his lirst acts was 
to call hjiek to Telu'iMti his grandfather’s old 
Minister, Asgluir Ali, who was known to 1)0 reac- 
tionary in his Ni('ws, and was couse(|uent ly 
murdt‘rc<l ))y a.n ardent “ Nat ionnlist d'hc 
jlritish and Hussian Li'gatioiis, now* acting 
together, gave? the Sliah good advice?, which 
be [)ract ically disr?‘ga.rdcd. Matt»‘rs went Irom 



ABDUL KASSIM, NASIR-UL-MUI.K, 

Reiient durioit the youth of Shah Sultan Ahmed. 

l.ad to worse. Tlu re «us fighting in Tabri/., and 
in 'I'eberan itself, wbere the National Assembly 
«as brok. n ui. by sl.ell tir. I•'inally, in 
wlien the Itussians bad pnslied troops into 
Tabriz, and to within a luindrod miles of 
'1’eliera.n, for lh<‘ protection of lOnroi.eans. 
“Nationalist” forces, ineluiling a contingent 
from the great Jfakbl.iari tribe, marelieil upon 
the eapital, and, skilfully outmnnmnvring the 
Sbab’.s troops, made themselves masters of it. 
Tlie Shah was doposeil by the National Assein- 
lily, amt bis sou Ahmed, a boy eleven years ot 
age, was [)iit un the throne'. 

Meanwhile the famous Convention of 1907 
Ipctwceu PvUHsia and England had eonu? into 
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injected the blood of patients wifJi WeiPs 
Sisease into guinea pigs Mie animals developed 
the disease and showed spiroeluetes in their 
livers and blood. It was found possible to 
pass the infection from animal to animal and 
in one strain they reached actually 50 genera- 
tions. 

It was at one time supi)osed that the mode of 
infection in this disease was by the mouth 
Hut Ito and Ohi were able to communicate the 
di>A?ase to animals by applying material infected 
by the spirochietes to uninjured skin. That 
led to the idea that possibly infection occurred 
through the skin. In support of this rather 
inten>sting view it was found that the disease* 
was frequent in men working in a certain part 



TYPHOID BACILLI SHOWING FLAGELL>E. 

of a coal mine, and that when the accumulated 
water was pumped out of the mine there was 
no further case in that part of the mine. 'I here 
were more cases in wet than in dry mines, and 
men working on the surface did not contract 
the disease. 

The cases which broke out in France were 
at first supposed to be ordinary jaundice. But 
when two fatal cases of very deep jaundic.^ 
wow noted near one another the matter \%as 
regarded as suggestive and investigations were 
made by Captains Stokes and Ryle, H.A.M.O. 
(Journal of the Royal Army . Medical Corps). 
Those investigations led to the finding of the 
spirochaste in the blood of the patients and so 
to the confirming o’ the work of the Japanese 
investigators. 

Those spirochJBtes were not unlike the famous 
spirochaste pallida,, the genn of syphilis. Ihey 
were actively mobile and lashed about vigor- 


ously under the microscope. 'I’hc screwing 
movements of the syphilis germ were not- 
seen, but the movements from side to sid<^ of 
one end which Tnada described were seen, 
'i’he spiroehictes could <»nly be seen by refraet(‘d 
light, and tin’s gave them a ])eculiar appear- 
ance, rather res(‘mbling a string of brilliants. 

KfTorts wen^ at once mad(* to treat cases of 
t he disease in animals with salvarsan (“ (>0<» ’')• 
But unhappily this drug, which had proved so 
potent against the v'('ry similar s|)irochie:e of 
syphilis, was useless against tlie spiroehaite of 
jaundiee, the so-called s])iroch(rfc irhtvro- 
hfvmonhftgica. The work of devising some 
lt»thal weapon against the n(*w microbi* was, 
thendore, begun, and efforts were made to solve 



SPIROf-Hi^TE IGHTERO-II/^.MORKHAGICA 

the riddif. Meiwnvhilo, fiirMu-r knowli'dgo of 
tlie cimructor and liabit. of llio spirocha-t*' was 
iH'inK gained. The idea that it co\ikl i^ncl rato 
the skin and so gain ivecoss to tin* blood wivs iwv 
ooining aei-'p!**'!— workers with tlie spiro- 
cha'te )ta(« unliai)pily )>«‘('omp victims to it. 
Kurt her. good grounds for supposing Hint I lie 
germ wiw an inhabitant po.ssibly a normal in- 
habitant— of tlie body of the rat had been foiiiui. 
The rats iiresiimably infected I he Ireiiclies which 
tliey inlinbiU'd in great numbers. The soldiers 
then touclied the infeetwl jilaces, and tliiis tlie 
germ was alilo to gain an ent rance t o t heir Iwdies. 

Here, again, the wonderful new detective 
work of the scientist traced a deadly germ, and 
convicted it as the cause of a disease. If no 
cure was fortheoming at once, means of pre- 
vention were' made available by the new 
knowledge obtained. Trenches from which 
cases had come were dealt with in a very 
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I manner, and every effort made to 

kef»p down fhe rats inhabiting them. In this 
way t he epidemie was cheeked. 

Tn earlier chapters <Iealing uith tlie health 
of armic's, (»ITorts liave heefi made to point out 
how enormous was the influence exercised 
upon the men by thest? d<?voted efforts to 
pr<*serv(» t h<‘ir h<»aUh. No more ne(?d be said 
upon that .subject. Ihit it must be pointed 
out that this sci('ntjfl<' work, begun by the 
Army b)r the Army, had a vistcITeet upon the 
atlitmJe of the* civil fiopulation to research 
It inaugurated a new conception of medif-inc ; 
It introduecHl luav metluxls of attacking and 
resisting disease ; the sure knowledge that by 
mass attaerk upon these lines any disease could 


bt^ mastered and stain f>ed out gained cur 
reiicy. All manner of workers began (o d<*mand 
that Army methods should bo applied to the 
problems of home life -the syphilis problem and 
the problem of con.sumption. In the case of 
syphilis a beginning was indeed made fortli 
with, partly as a result of the findings of th*‘ 
Roya^l (.\>mmission, ami |>artly as a result of 
public pressure. Thus t he scTvicc's of t he Royal 
Army Medical C’orps were not only for the war 
— they wc*re for all time. In the Mc^dien.1 
Research (-ommittee tho Rritish people* had an 
a.ssurance that the good work would be carri(*d 
on ill peace as in war, until one by om* the 
lortre.sses of di.sease sliould be assaulted and 
forced to surrender. 
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iorco, and had boeii publisluxl in l*orsia. As for that ^(‘ncral imdrrstandiin;. l^ussiinis thon, 

t^vorynno knows, the |)Hrpose of tins a^roomont arul for many yoars lonm'r, rc^ardcMl tho twon- 

was to bring to an end the long rix alry Ix'twc^f'ii tieth eent nry as t]u*irs, and were unwilling to 
the two Powers m Asia, and wit h 1 hat, ol)jeet t «) fetter themsehcs by furlla'r positi\ (‘ engage 

detliie their respectiva^ spheres of influenc'e. So ineiits. It was not nnt il after t he Kusso-Japa.nes(> 

far as Ptvrsia was eoneerned, t la* 1 wo eontraeting War, and the ehanges of fet ling it biought about, 

( Jo\'ernments agre(‘d toresj)(‘et tla^ integril y atal in Hussia, that a. geia'ral understanding became 

inde|)en(lenee of the (‘ountry : but in order t«» ])ossible. As l^ord hansdowne said in tin* 

avoid future luisunderstandings rc'garding their House of Lords in lt)t)7, “ until latidy w(* know 

int('r(‘sts P<*rsia was divi<led into three /ones that slu* Ue[)t us at ai’in’s length.” 

Russian, Neutral, and Hritish within which As to the sjn'chh^ terms of tla^ Ponvc'ut ion, 

t he t wo Pow t'rs w (Te to act on c(*rtain sp(M-ilicd its critics had no dilliculty in showing that, 

espr'cially with regard to Pi*rsia, the* British 
The idea of a friendly und(*rstanding bet ween (lovernment had made a very indihen'iit l)ar- 

Rngland and Hussia was not a new oia*. Jt had gain. Practically the whole of southern Bt*rsia, 

oft(‘n b(‘('n inon* or less vaguedy ])ut forwar<l. up to afid iiicluding the line froja Kt'rman- 
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and for thirty years it had fouml a consist(‘nt 
advocate in Sir Alfri'd Lyall, w ho had j)ublishe«l 
a serie^s of papers dwelling upon the evils ol 
the ('xisting anta,gonisni in Asia between two 
nations ” whose interests undoubtedly point 
towards ainity and concordant view s in Kuroja*. 
His argument throughout was that ” Russia afnl 
J'higland cannot be perjjetually uiaiaeuvring 
against eacl» other in Asia if they d(sir<4 to act 
tog(dher in Kuro|)e,” and la^ ue\ er cf'astd to 
iirgt? the advantages of a formal agreement, 
or to de])recate the (‘xc<*ssive distrust, of Russia, 
which then }>revailed among Englishmen. 
Sir Alfred Lyall had been Eoreign Secretary 
in India, and his views IukI become the doctrine 
of the Indian Foreign Oflice, with the r(*sult 
that in 188«, after a joint Boundary (k>ni- 
mission, there wtis signed an agreement be- 
tween Russia and England which defined the 
northern border of Afghanistan. '^1 his wa'^ the 
first step towards the general underst abiding 
of 1 907. But in 1 886 the time had not yet come 


shah by Hama.da.u, lspa.lia.u and ^ (‘/.d to 
Hu* Afghan border, lia.d till then been regard(‘d 
>1,S well within the held of liritish influences 
and British trado. which ext(*nd(‘d far lu*- 
yoiul that line. Tlie line its(‘lf was now 
place«l within the* Rus-iaii /ora*, and most ol 
th(' country to tlu* south of it was made* neutral, 
not British. '1 hough Russian trade and Rus- 
sian influence* wen^ gaining some ground they 
wen* not in a position to justify such a. |)artition 
as this, ha*, as Tho 'I'ntirs afterw ard^ point «‘d out , 
British interests lay ** almost exclusively in the 
lu'utral /one and not in tlu* British sphon*.’ 

Wh(*n the ( aaivi'iitiou was signed, its elt<*ct 
in Bersia. was great, ju'rhaps greatc*!' than in any 
part ()f Asia. M'la* Pei'sians then ha* tlu* lir.st 
time found that tlu‘y could no longer rely u))on 
tlie rivalry of which they had ma le so mu(*h 
use. This wa.s a. seven* sluu'k. and cn*at(Ml much 
alarm. It made the Uonvi'ution V(‘ry unpopular 
throughout the country, 'this un[)opularity 
was greatly in(*rea.sed by the partition of 
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CHAPTER CLXIX. 


THE SHIPPING PROBLEM : 
AUGUST, 1914 FEBRUARY, 1917. 


Kffkct of War on {miifpino L^nforeseion — 'Tjmid 1*oli('ie.s First S'I’ei's in .Keouisitjonino — 
Rise in J^rekjhth Kxi’ess Profits — (.>ai7se.soI 'roNNAOE Scarcity - I’ortC/oncjestuin — Conttiol 
OF THE Frozen Meat Fnoustry — Licensim; of Voyages Imfortant Committees — Asquith 

(iOYERNMENT HESITATIONS - KeSTRK’TION OF IMPORTS ShIPIMNO PROFITS COAL FOR FRANCE 
AND ItATA’ — ;Mr. LuOA’D (iEORCJE APPOINTS A SHIPPING CONTROLLER— Sill JOSEPH MaCLAY^’S 

Task- First IHcforms — The Load Line Standardized Shti*s — The Employers’ Federation 
— Expediting (’onstruction -^-Poolinii of Lahocr — Shiphuilding Arroad—AVooden Ships — 
— (’VNADA — Sei^ond-hand Siiips — A ustraeian Pcri’hasks -SHIPPING Fl'sionr-^Neutral Siiu»- 
rjNG Inter-Alljed (/haktering Executive — Inscram e. 


W HEN war b?*oko out no owner 
could possibly have foreseen the 
full extent of the elianges wliieh 
M’c'ro to Ik? brought ahoiit in tlie 
British mereantilG marine within 30 months. 
Such academic diseu.'isions as Mrt<‘ )uwl b»K*n 
ill the years of jje^ice as to the probable efTect 
on British shipinng of a war with Genininy 
had Ikmti confined praeJically to t he expectation 
that a few British merchant sliips v’oiild be 
Slink by Cerman eruisers before the British 
Navy wiiS fully able to assort its complete 
mastery over the enemy fleet. British owners 
had rc'ason enough to know that the fighting 
spirit was abroad in Germany in the aggressive 
oxU»nsion of the German ship/iing services, 
encouraged and subsidized by the State, but 
they sometimes thought that Germany would 
achitwe best what she wanti'd by an iwtive 
trade war. In any ease, they argued in the 
BritisJi business style so prevalent Ixifow' the 
Great War that fon*igri politics were no con- 
c<?m of theirs hut of the statesmen, who, 
presumably, were awake. 

Thus scarcely a merchant ship had ever 
been modelled with military purposes in view. 
One owner, perhaps, with the South African 
Vol. XJ.— Part 133. 


campaign in mind, IumI favoured a portico Inr 
tyjie of ship, partly owing to its suitability for 
currying men and horses, but one among many 
hundDMls wap a negligible fraction. Yet the 
owner who had been gifted with marvellous 
foresight would have seen scones of merchant 
sliips transporting inillions of men across the 
waters and laden v\itli liurses and guns nnd 
equipment and coal and stones. Ho w’ould 
have seen, as more and more vessels wore 
gradually requisitioned by the State, freights 
rise to levels such as could never have been 
visioned in liis wildest dreams. He would have 
seen, it is true, the German cruiser menace 
dealt with quickly by the British Navy, but he 
wTRild have scon a raon? insidious form of 
warfare instituted, because the enemy, in 
practising it, put aside all considerations for 
the safety of civilians, whether belonging to 
belligerent or neutral nations, and gloated 
wliile the victims drowmed. 

As the expert manager of shipfiing foresaw 
no lit.tle, the ordinary business man could have 
liod small inkling of what was coming. He 
did not foresee that the Army would have to 
absorb millions of men, putting u heavy strain 
on industry, and that tJie scarcity of labour 
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Pt>rsia into ioriO!^ of iufluonco, ovor the lio*vi and 
vvitlioiil. tho kiiowlcdgo of tlio rorsiaus tlioni- 
solves. Corning at a time when Persia was 
stirring with revolutionary fooling, an<i with 
jealousy of foreign intt^rforenee, on aceount of 
the loans and customs agreement, t.he Con- 
vent ion was in fact deeply resented, especially 
by the “ Nationalists.” The resentment w'as 
perhaps especially strong against Kngland, 
which was regarded as having withdrawn her 
support from l*ersia ; and resentment was 
mingled with something like contempt when 
it was seen that the British had apparently 
surrendered their long-standing position in 


so doing. But in considering the Persian ques- 
tion there can be no use in shirking the obvious 
fact that the Convention lowered the prestige 
of Kngland in that country^, while arousin;^ 
resentment against both of the Powders after- 
wards allied in the Great War. 

It may be observed here that the supposr'd 
reason for the acceptance by the British Govern- 
ment of a British zone so completely inconsis- 
tent wdth the established position of Englaiul 
in Persia was that this zone included all tin* 
territory which the Commander-in-Chief in 
India, then Lord Kitchener, w'as prepared t<» 
defetid by force of anns\ If this was in fact 



THE FIRST ARMOURED CAR (RUSSIAN) SEEN IN TEHERAN. 


Persia by consenting to a partition which con- 
fined their sphi*re of influence to a small tract, 
chiefly desert, in the south-east, wliilo giving 
to Russia all the northern half of the country 
and neutralizing the rest. It w as felt that such 
an arrangement could only be due to conscious 
weakness. 

These facts in no way proved that the 
Convention w as on general grounds a bad one. 
Its aim and scoj)e were something very much 
larger and mon; important than tin feeling 
of the Persians, or the political standing of 
Great Britain in Persia, and if to obtain a 
general understanding with Russia our (hjveru- 
ment showed some disposition to accept terms 
loss favouraldo than they had a right to expect, 
they were not perha|)s greatly to be blamed for 


the reason for the arrangement, it can hardly ))c 
regarded as anything more than an indifferent 
excuse for a.n indifferent bargain. 

Nor can there be much quc'stion that during 
the seven troublous years which elapst'd hu- 
tween the signing of the (%)nvention a-nd 
the outbreak of war, while the Persians 
were trying, under great difficulties aii<l 
with no great success, to work (Uit tl»e 
]>roblem of turning a corrupt and inefficient 
despotism into a well -governed constitutional 
Btate, Great Britain seemed to accept a sotne- 
what undignified position, supporting the action 
of Russia e\’en when that action seemed hardl\' 
fair to Persia, or considerate to (b’cat Britain 
herself. One instance may bo cited, the case of 
Major Stokes. In that instance the American 
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\I-.liioU i'ry,pJiolo. 

LOUD INCHCAPK, G.C.M.CL, 
(]httlrman of the I*. iS: O, Cumpuny. 

Jif. thf' docks iuul on tin* niilwiiys would hrinijr 
ahout. congestion an<l consc(|ucnlly most 

si-rious dcliiys to shipping. Ih? did not foivscM- 
flud. many im|»orls, iinduding ov(‘ii food sup- 
plies, would have to he prohihifed and drastic 
restrictions l)e p]aee<l on ol hers hecause of the 
scarcil.y of toTin<i.ge. 

'File statesman, too, could have laid little 
idea of how ('vents would shafie themselves. 
It wn.- understood that in tln^ early days of 
the war a gi'iuTal scheme of requisitioning was 
submitted to tlie Admiralty, but was vetoed, 
'riienec'forward for nearly t\^'o and a half y««ar> 
su(*h stati'smanship as was shown towards 
what becamt? ktiown as the siiipping ])rohl('in 
was fumbling and amateurish. At the Hoard 
of 'rnwie was a l*r('sident who, by h«‘ivdity 
and early liusiru'ss experience, should havt* 
Imh'u stec'pc'd in shipping lore, and tlie country 
slioidd ha\f‘ bc'en infinitely the gaiiKT by 
t hat circumstance. Yet Air. Walter Hunciman, 
with good intentions, industrious and self 
confident, ontindy faili-d throughout to cope 
with tho issue's raised. Tliere was little sign 
of any leading on the part of the B(^ord of 
IVade, but there were so many committee's 
fcjrmed— 30 many cooks (‘aeh with his finger 


m the pi(;— that it was difilcult to say wIiosiP' 
was H'ally tho reKponsibility for the chacjs 
into which shipping w’as allowed to drift. All 
that wnxs done to relieve tla^ situation w'as 
dori(> hi each instance only afti'r there had 
hiuai strong piildic agitatmns. Steps were 
|)ointed (uit to Mr. Asquith’s Gov'ernnient 
wiiicdi it refused to take or ignored. Tt was 
only after tin? formation of Mr. liloyd Ch'orgo’s 
Government in Decemlx'i*, J91G. f liat it beea|U!e 
t'lear 1 bat a firm grip had at last be('n secured on 
th(' ^hipping problem. 7’he mea.sures taken 
wen' \ei*y late, but obviously this w’as a case 
in wbi(‘b they were better lale Ilian lu'ver. 

f 

Tt was a fortiinab* eirf'iaustance that just 
b('fore tho war there was more shipping afloat 
than was actually n'lpurtMl for the worM’s 
iH'eds. So gn*at w'as the surplus that seheiru's 
were actually moob^d for laying up toniiage. 
When, tberefons the Admiralty first began to 
n'quisition vessels for war purposes, many 
owners aecipted the fi'rms with alaerity, and 
sorno w-i'n^ known lo be d(*lighted that their 
ships wort} rc'quisilioned a( rates substantially 
above lliosci previously ruling in the market. 
Tlw'se terms w'('rt> agret'd upon between the 
Admiralty and a numbcT of committees fonm'd 
of the ounei*s of tho dilTen*nl classi's of tonnagt*, 
over all of which Lord Inchcape, (l.( I.INLCL, 
(’hairmaii of tlu'- P. & (). (.\)m|)any, pri'sidc'd. 
'Fhey provid('d s(*al(*s of Jure for liners of varying 
spiked, (rross-Channel steamers, oil tank \ es.s(ds, 
large and small cargo st(‘amers, and colliers. 
“The shipowners,” wrote? Lord Tnclicape to 
Lord Mersey, the Presiderit of the Admiralty 
I ransport Arhit ration Hoard wJiieh ha.d been 
set up, “have r('spoiid''d loyally to the de- 
mands of th(? country, and havt' plae«*d all their 
resources ungrudgingly at the ser\ iee <^)f tlie 
Governriu?nt in thi.s national enierg(?iie\'. ^J’he 
shipowners’ foi'osight and enterpri;?^^e have 
placed at the disposal of th(^ Govermnent a 
spk'iidid fleet of trans[)orts wdiich have for 
y<.?ars Ix'en nm without anytJiing in the shape? 
of Government aid.” And he added, “but, 
inastriucli as tho rates and conditions agreed 
ujinn were in all eases arrived at by a process 
of give and take, and by an bonost determina- 
tion to arrive at a fair and friendly settlement, 
r venture to express the hope that the Admiralty 
will not rt?gard them as in any sense a maximum 
which is capable of r(?duction, and at the same 
time r trust that tlie sliipowners will not look 
upon them as a iiiiniimim on which increases 
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\l^ r(,tt^ Shtt'Aer's “ i:>tranf>lini: of Pnsia. 


RUSSIAN AND PERSIAN OFFICERS OF THE “COSSACK BRKMDE.” 


rroasiirer-CJcnoral, whom tho Porsian Covem- 
mont had appointed to reorganize t heir finances, 
srleet,('d Major Stokes, Military Attache in the 
lh‘iti.sh L(‘gation, as the fittest i)erson to com- 
]iiiind a new g('ndarmorie wliieli it was proposed 


to oml)ody. It \\a>t in tlie circninstn-neos a 
ra.ther risky sU^i) to talov as the British Foreign 
Ollico seems to have felt- ; but w Ik'H Mr. Shuster 
l)resscd it thiar reply was that before aece]>ting 
th(‘ appoirdment Major Stokes must resign lus 
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ti'jiy bo iMiilt, as any Alisputo of this Uinrl 
on oifhor side* would innvitaMy loud to a ii;- 
oponing ol* all tlio qiiostions and eonsidorat.ions 
which led up to our rocoinmondations.” Soint? 
of the rates in tlie eourso of tini(' wero inodifiod, 

I) \it the (ernis then a^recnl upon formed (ho basis 
on wliicli practicrJly tl.o wdiolo of tho Jhitisli 
mcrcantilo uiariiic liad, by tht; l)o^inninp of 

II) 17, conic under requisition to tiu' ( JoverniiK'nt. 

•Tbe rides seh<Hluled wi‘re based on the 

lonnajie, whereas rites of <diarl? rin the market 
are usuaily basf^d on rleadwel^ht. «*arrvinp; 
ea])aeity. A representative rati* lor eanio 
steamers und<*r tlie agreenu'nt with tln' (Iovitii- 
ment was about 1 Is. jier gross (on per tnontJi, 
i‘q\iiv«vle!it tii about 7s. on th(? <.l<*adw<*iglit. 
Ilebire the war, iiwncTs biul been t‘arniii^ 
abftut and in tlie first few weeks after tlie 
ontbr(*ak of hostilities vessels w<*rc aitually 
eharti'red at Ms, ; so 1h<‘ terms seemcii s.-itis- 
faetiirv i'nouuh. lint a new factor was soon 
introdueed, nana'ly, a sharp visi* in working 
»‘\pi*r»si's eaus(*tl by inen‘ases in \\ age eliarges, 
great advanci's in (lie eost of i'oals, which be- 
<•♦11110 more ami iiion* ae<*(*ntuated, and dearer 
stiires of all di*seri|.»tions. 

W ithin a lew months owners w.*r(‘ n'garding 


the ri'quisitioning terms which hod become 
known as tho Blue Bool^ raU^s as . almost 
absurdly low, although there ivas never 
any doubt of tho rates leaving a substantial 
surplus over working costs in respect of existing 
tonnage. The CJovi'rnment felt compelled to 
explain with what care tla^ vesseds of individual 
owners were requisitioned, the plan being to 
tak<*, as far as possible, the same pro|)ortion 
horn each fleet, to tliat no undiK^ “ hardship 
was inflicted on partiitnlar own<*r.s bv cxec'ssiv'O 
demands, dhis altitude was Md<'].)te(! so 
assiduously that in lAdmiary, 1010, the J)in*c(or 
<»f Transports considered it approjiriale to ad- 
<lress a letter to owners in an a[)ologetie strain, 
suggesting certain ridlectious for their <*on- 
'^id'‘raf ion, which lie hoped would rcxoiadle 
them to having their sliips employed in Coverii- 
luent service. Tlie following oxtriels are 
illuminating, as indieating the id(‘as which 
prevailed at tliat time : 

.All owiMT, wlio fills tit Ifir Tnoin<‘?it iloiic more than 
tfii- iivi ni^jc of si'rx icr iiiiiy n lliM i tfial tIu* ivsnlt may 
ho a froi'thiiM Imiu n*i|uisit ioiiiiig at a latiT ifati' 
may fully, ul* mon» than fully, roiitpriisato fiiin. Ilo 
will ilouhtl<*-s aUo ri'lliTl tlial, in any i^Nrnt, tin* lu'lj) 
III* lue’ hi‘OM aNkoil to t;jvo ••an '•fiiriTly la* iiinvitltri.Ml 
an l•^^•l*s'-i\•o roiitrihutiiai to tlio naval iiml mililiTry 
rc<|\iinMiH‘nts nf thr war. in Ni« w of tiu* r\<«*ni to wliii*li 
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THE SHAH OF PERSIA INSPECTING A RUSSIAN AEROPI-ANE AT TEHERAN. 
(The Shah is the second fij^ure from the left.) 


comiaission in iho Indian Army. Major Stokes 
and the Persian ( J()V{‘rnment naturally regarded 
this reply as giving assent, and acted upon it. 
Th(‘n Russia olijected. on the ground a|)pa- 
rently that a Rritish subject should not >)e 
employed in such a position within the northern 
z(»ne, and the British Foreign Otiiee advised 
PtM-sia to yield to the objection, though in theory 
Pei*sia was indept'iukad- and entitled to n\ake 
the api)ointment. The. Times commented upon 


the vacillation shown on this occasion, and 
observf‘d that the “ affair reflected no credit 
on either the British or the Russian 
Foih ign Office.®.” It certainly was not calcu- 
lated to raise British prestige in Persia. 
There were too many instances of the kind, 
and the general impression left upon the 
mind of any one reading the newspapers and 
blue books of the time \\'ould probably be that 
as the British Government had shown a some- 
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hi'< prf)fif, in rospoct of his \ Iiivs irirr»'asoiJ 

ilii'iTtly hy- war I'ondilionH, and liy ifio inevituhli* re- 
striftioMS of lonmiKo rasiilfinp: from roquisilionirift. Jt 

lifipod tliat if all owners Imw the , so ooiisidniHlions 
in mind Ihoy will very rarely find it neeoHsary tt* maKi? 
n?pri*s»'ri hit ions to Lho depart luent (which will fiave 
aln-fi ly eonsidorod the employment of the vessels uiid 
the <oviier\s share of serv’iee) to euneel n^qnisitions that 
may have hoen . erved to them. 

The plira^itjg of the letter sliows tliat there 
wjif^ every <lesiro to treat owners very gently 
and generously. 

I'oreign envners did not fttnvsec any more 
than most British owners what was coming. 
Tills was proved by the fact that in the autumn 
of 1011 a few British owners wen* able to 
cliarter netttral vessels at extmiiely low rates, 
the neutral owners in some cases stipulating 
that their vessels should be chartered for not 
less tlian twelve months. Thost*. British owners 
wlio had sufficient foresight to enter into thosr 
transactions w(‘re ablt^ to make very large 
profits on the transactioi’S. 

SincMj the beginning of tlie war the re- 
quisitioning of vessels liad bt^en the main 
influence in causing a scarcity of shijiping for 
eomiiuTe<‘. Th(3 fast and lajg(3 liner was 
recfuired to Im* titbxl out as an armed merchant 
cniisiT, a tra.nsport. or a hospital ship. ColIit*rs 
wen; required to iU*eompany t)ie Fleet and 


(rargo ships to carry mipplios for tlio nnhiea, 
and to bring commodities over which the 
Government took control, such as sugar and, 
later, wheat. 

By the end of 1914 the withdrawal of ton- 
nage was afiecting frt'ights. The gi’ain (ndglit 
fmm Argf'ntina rose from 12s. 6d. per ton ill 
the end of July, 1914, to 50s., as compared 
with 37s. fid. per ton, which was the highest 
point reached during the “boom” year of 
1912. Tho freight, however, was to advance 
far further throughout 1915 and lOUi. By 
the end of 1915 tJic Argentine freight advanced 
to 130s., and during 1910 to 183s. fid., repre- 
senting as compared with the low rate of 1914 
an increase of 171s. In normal years 25s. 
would hav'o been regardf*d as a very siitis- 
fiudory rate, so that ceiniiared even v.ith‘ i his* 
the higliost freight touched in lOlfi r»*f)resented 
a sevenfold increase. F'arly in 1917 the 
position was taken closely in liaiid, and rates 
wert3 brought down to a ratluT lower basis. A 
large proportion of these ahnorinally high 
freights vv£‘nt, of course, to tlie Governiiu*nt in 
the form of e> ./ihs profit taxation ; indeed, there 
is reason to believe tliat this poli<*y stimulated 
the rise. For iiislanec, on September 20, 1?115, 
the day before the announcement by Mr. 
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wluvi excessive complacency in agreeing to the 
temis of the ('onveiit ion, so tliey afterwards 
j^howed a somewhal excessive eonijdaceiuw in 
(tarrying it out. >8til! it may ))e admitted tlia.t 
without the Convention tla^ state' of atTairs in 
Persia might have been even worse than it 
became with the (Vinvention in force, and in 
any case the general understanding witli 
llussia bore invaluable fruits elsewhere, it is 
mainly from that point of view’ that the Con- 
vention must always be judged. Its effect un- 
<l()ubtedly was to firing Russia and lOngland 
tegether, and put an end to an antagonism 
which ha.d long threatened the [)eae(‘ not only 
et Asia but of the world. 

To return to th(' course of alhiirs in Persia, 
after the dejiosition of Mohamed Ali Shah. It 
ocerns useless to do more than give a ^'ery brief 
summary of events between and P.H 1. 

During that time the government, of the country 
was earrh'd on largely in aecordance witli th<> 
views of the IMejlis or National Asscmlily, a 
body which contaiiK'd in its ranks sonu' umpies. 
(jonably patriot ii* and ('idightem'd men who 
weie doing their fx'st for the country, but <’oii- 
ta.ined also, as wa.s only natural, imuiy members 
who showed no sign of practical a.l)ilit\ to 
understand the new conditions, a,nd some who 
were rea.ctionary and corrupt . f rom the young 
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RUSSIAN OFFICFRS AND (on the 
right) THE BRITISH ATTACH^ AT 
KERMANSHAH. 


Shah of coin's*' no hclj) c(aild be expected ; and 
the Regi'nts appointed to control tlu' ailminis' 
t rati*>n, «aie of w laan. Xasir-uh Mulk. was a ma.n 
nf lOuropi'a-n education and high character, 
lound that their powers were insulhcii'nt to 
cnabU' t la m to do their work ('ttcct ivc'ly. I here 



ov^ TMP miSSIANS AT K.ERMANSHAH 

guns captured by the rusma:ns 
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GOAL TIPS AT SWANSEA. 
McKonna, then Chancellor of the Kxehequor, 
of an cxccj-s profit tax of 50 per cent., the 
Argentine rate was 57s. 6d. a ton. VVithiii a 
month it had risen to 70s., and by tlic end of 
that year to 120 h. Other rates also moved in 
the same direction, showing the influence of 
the taxation. On tlio same day of 1915 the 
rate for wheat from the Atlantic ports of the 
United States to the West of Kngland was 9s. 
a quarter; by October 20 it had risen to 12s., 
and by the end of tho year to Ids. It sub- 
sequcmtly ivdvancod to 20s., tho highest point 
reached in 1916. On September 20, 1915, the 
rate for co.als from Cardiff to the West of Italy 
was 32s. as compared w^'th about 7s. 6d. a ton 
before the war ; within a month it hiui advanced 
to 42s. 6d., and by the end of the year to 65s., 
subsequently rising to 100s. The excess profit 
taxation gave owners an opportunity of 
arguing that the rise in tho rato was com* 
{)aratively harmless, since the bulk of fhe 
profits went to tho Government. Yet the 
arnoimt remaining to them was very substantial 
indeed. There was . also an impression pre- 
vailing that the Government did not look 
altogether unfavourably on these high freights, 
because they meant such large contributions 
to tho Exchequer. But if high fn^'ights were 
i^/illy regarded as a convenic'nt mt?ans of 
taxation, the system was undoubtedly an 
unfair one to many classes of the population. 
By a real system of control there is no doubt 
that it could have been avoided, and the money 



TIPPING A COAL TRUCK. 


paid by conKiim<‘rs in respect of high fivights, 
part of whieli was retained by shipowners, 
would have been availablii for direct con- 
tribution to the State. 

The chief causes of the short supply «)f 
shipping available for commerce may now >30 
rt‘countcd. The outstanding reason was the 
requisitioning of a very Jorge proportion of 
tonnage for Government services ; and, in this 
connexion, first tho Dardanelles Campaign and 
then the Salonika Expedition threw a very 
heavy burden on the mercantile marine. The 
imperious deintvnds of the fighting departmenU 
h»vd naturally to ho met, — sometimes at very 
.^liort notice — nn<l as the war progressed ship 
after ship had to be withdrawn from commerce, 
pn>ducing gmit disturbance in particular trades. 
l‘w?cisely what proportion was r€>(|uisitionod 
fmin time to tiino was not exjictly stated, 
but indications w(‘ro given on various occasions, 
and cs^iecially in Parliament in February, 1917. 
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was groat nood of iiK)iioy» during tho dis- 
orders of tho last two years the collection of 
taxes liad l)een practically abandoned, and tlie 
Mojlis was very reluctant to raise* any foreign 
loans. Tlie army, with th<‘ (‘xc(*})tion of the 
small Cossack Brigade under its Russian oilieers, 
was unpaid and utterly inefficient. It- had for 
many years been very small in nunib(‘rs, and 
now it liad for all practical ]jijr})oscs ceased to 
exist. All over the country disorder had 
broken out, and it increased year by year. The 
roads in the south, and indeed in most parts, 
became thoroughly unsafe, and all trade suffered 
s('verely. In 1910 the stat e of things in this 
respect was such that the British Government 

thought it di‘sira.ble to inform the l^a'sians that 

« 

unless they restored order w ithin three months 
the task would liave to be undertaken l>y levu's 
under British-Indian officers — a proposal after- 
wards wisely abandoned. In the following 
year, Nosir-uI-Mulk being Regent, some serious 
attempts were rniule to improve tho situation. 
A ea[)able and lionest iVmerican, Mr. Shuster, 
was i>ut in charge of the Treasury, which was 
not only empty but ow ed a considerable sum in 
arrears. l[e did some excellent work, but, not 
thoroughly understanding the situation, ho 
imfortimately came into conflict with the 
Russians, who, after a few months, called for his 


dismissal, and sent an idtimatum to the Persian 
Government containing this and other demands. 
They w^ere perforce accepted, for a Russian 
force was within a luuidred mi)/3H of tho capital. 
About the same time some Sw^edish offic(*rs were 
brought into the country to raise a gendarmerio 
for Bie restoration of order on the trade routes 
and elsewhen*. 

But the situation was now complicated by 
the landing in Persia of the ex-Shah Mohamed 
Ali, whoso adherents raised trouble in various 
<listricts and threatened to advance on the 
capital. One of them, Arshad-ud-Dowleh, 
actually did advance to within forty miles of it, 
with a force consisting mainly of Turcomans. 
Ho w^as met by a smaller body of Nationalist 
troops, who defeat ed him and took him prisoner. 
Then followed a patladic scene which recalls 
in some iiKuisure tho story of Drake and 
Doughty. The vanquished gen(‘ral, who had 
been wounded, was courteously treat('d by the 
NaUionalist chiefs. They attt'iided to his 
wound, k‘t him have all he wanted, and kept 
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LOADING WHEAT IN AUSTRALIA. 


On l‘Vhruary l.‘i, Lord Oiirwn, a mombcr of tli?‘ 
War (’abinc^t, iiuliratod that tlio bulk of British 
sliif ipin^ was so r('(|uisitioi.. d. On the following; 
da\ Sir F^eo Chiozza Money, Piirliainoniary 
Seeretary to t-h(» Shi|)|)in^ (V)nt.roller, |)ointod 
out timt it >\'as Tu»t trim to say that throc- 
(|iiart(‘r.s of our sliifipin^ was rngagod in tin* 
of the Army aii<l Navy, sinw the 
vessi'Is so employed were oeeiipied in many 
eoiemereiivl serviet^s as well as those, of tlu^ 
nation. The 75 jier eent. which had been 
deseribt‘d as bein^ <*n^a^ed in naval or military 
service for ourselves and our Allies referreil to 
misct'llaneoiis service.s, and, in addition, some 
of the major stTvices of l.he po))ulation were 
included in Uk* 75 per cent. The carrying of 
on‘, and of \\ h(*at and sii^ar, the mo.st «^MS(»nlial 
supplies ior the people, alone accoiintt'd for 
12 per ci'iit. of the tonna^i* wiiieh had been 
des(Tibed as employed in national service. 

Since so a proportion of shippiiiLr was 

in direct Clovernment .serx iee obviously mueh 
di'pended ii|K)n the us«' whii^h was made of it. 
'riif're was fnim the bej^inning of the w’^ar a great 
deal of criticism of the (Government Depart- 
ments conemmod, on the gn^und that the most 
efticiont use was not being made of the tonnage 


ivijiiisitioned, and on December 25, 1915, Mr. 
Balfour, thc»n I’^irst Lord of thi' Admiralty, did 
not- disjnite that there was waste, but he 
maintained that it was unavoidable. He 
n^asoned that the Admiralty Transj^ort Depart- 
ment was a department and nothing but a 
department for obtaining for the Army, and 
for the Xavy in a s(?condary degree, but 
primarily and mostly for thc^ Army, the shipping 
in'ees.sary for the conveyance of troops and 
supplies. “ The Army,” he eontinued, “ say 
we want such and such ships, or rather tlmy 
say we want so many thousand men conveyed 
from such and such a plaw? to another place. 
We want- for the supply of thoso troops so many 
tons conveyed, so many horses conveyed, and 
so many hospital ships j)rovitled, and all the 
•Admiralty Transport Department has to do - 
and it is no light matter, it is very difficult and 
ni'sj^oTisible work — ^is to provide that tonnage 
and prox’ide it as far as it can with fairness to 
the shifiping trade — a very difficult operation - 
and w'itli as little inconvenience to those wJio 
are engaged in carrying on the shipping industry 
as may })e. . . . The Director of Transports is 
pfTpotually urging upon those w^ho use the 
tminage that it should be utilized economically 
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him in friendly conversation for some hours of 
the night. Then, against Ids entreaties, the 
meeting broke up, and early the next morning 
he was led out to execution. Asking that his 
hodv might be sent to Ills wife in Teheran, 
and that a locket ho was wearing should bo 
buried with him, he stood U|> with his eyes un- 
l)andaged and received a volley from the firing 
party. He fell, but only one bulk't had struck 
liiin, and a second party was fold off to finish 
(he work. When all was ready ho rose to his 
knees and again faced tlie lino of rifles, calling 
out as he did so, “ J.ong live Mohamed Ali 
Shah.” Then lie hOl dead. It was a death 
uhich showed that courage and loyally are to 
h(‘ found among Ik'rsians. Arshad-ud lJow- 
leh’s d(‘f(‘at saved Teheran, and practically 
destroyed the ex -Shah’s chance of regaining 
his t hrone. 

About the same time two or tlwee s(|uadroiis 
of Indian cavalry were sent- up to Sliiraz. d’his 
place l)eing over a hundred miles from the sea 
by a diflicult mountain road, flanked by wdd 
tribesuu'ii, the step was not a wise one , and 
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it proved imfortunat(‘, for the reginumt could 
do nothing in snch a country and was soon 
l>ractically shut up. After remaining in a falser 
position for a y<‘ar or more and losifig a Hritish 
oflicor and some men killed, it was with<lra\\n, 
not without danger. ’^^I’lio Kiissians at- that time 
bail about 13,000 men in the north of Persia, 
who could i>rotect themsfdvos. 

So matters w^uit on, the country becoming 
more and more disturbed, until the southt*rn 
roa.ds W(‘re pract ically closed and British trtvle 
at a standstill, while t he so-called Government 
at Teheran made litth^ or no effort to restort* 
order. 1'he Swedish ottuMUS did raise a certain 
number of me?i for their gendariiK^rie, but und('r 
great diniculties for want of mom^y, and 
eventually with tio great success. Except in the 
capital, where t]w Cossack BrigJ\<le and a strong 
body of Bakhtiari tribesmen kept matters quiet, 
and in the provint'cs occupied by Russian 
troops, there was little security for i)roperty or 
life. Nor was the situation imja’oved by the 
action of the Germans, who (wer since the 
Russian defeats in the Japanese War bad become 
more active in their policy, and w’cre now 
wmrking steadily in various ways to take 
advantage of the popular feeling against 
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and that transports shf)nld b<3 nnloiult'd witJi 
speed and returned as soon as possible. It is 
th(^ Army and tlw Admiralty, n^gardod as 
fighting departments, which requisition ; it is 
tho Army and Navy that manage the loading 
and unloading of trans{)ort at homo and 
abroad. It is not fair or just to throw u[)on a 
department which has no i>ower to deu,l with 
tin’s (|uestion any resjamsibility for such 
‘wastage as may have occurred.'’ He cfin- 
tinucd : 

Tho DopHi'tmont of iht' Adinimity is not and rniinot hr 
mado rosponaihlo for iJio fm-t thiU »i partiouliir (ratispnii 
IS kept tliroo wooks when slio mikdit perhaps^ liave 
kept, only for a work. Tho residt in vory serious, biit it 
is not tho fault of the .Admiralty or tho lioard of Trade, 
and I Imvo not yot discoverod a Ihorou^dily satisfaetory 
Hint hod of dealing with it. Something is being done, 
I'owovor, but. it eiin only ho done through tho p(.*ople 
l•sponsihlo for tho military operations. If a General 
says, “ I am very stirry that this or i hat sliip should he 
detained, hut ilotuiiied she must he in the military 
iuton^st^ of the expedition,*' what am 1 to say? Wlial 
is tlie Soendary for War, or tho 'JVansport Department, 
«ir the Ihuml of 'IVaile, to say v They eannot say a-ny- 
1 hiiig exeept , “ IMeaso bo as eronomieal with tho tonnage 
as you eaii, beeauso. it is of national importaneo that as 
m\ieli as possible shouhl be available for tho general 
purposes of t-he eountry." 

I ho[K» tho House will see that I have been pt'rhadlv 
candid and that 1 have shown wherc\ in my opinion, the 
shoti pincluvs. If you (*un suggest a method of deiiling 
with tho situation which gets over tho diiVieulty I shall 
hit most hapfiy to consider it. L do not think it can 


Imi dealt with by central control hero. All that can lai 
done is to pivss upon those who have to (Muiduet theso 
milituiy opi>ratioMS tho extrema desirability of saving 
the tonnage in tho goneral interests. 

The position was not left tmtil tJio (‘ik 1 of flic 
war onlircly in this dislinctly unsatisfactory 
statis as will bo shown hit or. 

Another primary cause of the short .sii[»ply 
of tonnago was the very serious delay at all 
ports owing to congestion. ^Vhen ships wore 
delayed for mouths in yuirt-, I'ither waiting for 
l)erths or aIong.side the docks while discharg(‘ 
yiroceedt'd very slow’ly, wluTeas in ordinary 
limes they would have been able to disci large 
and load again within a ft'w days, it was obx ious 
that- tho carrying capacity was terribly cur- 
tailed. Tlie public probably ncv<T had any r(‘al 
piTcc'ption of the cxU'iit to which tiie short 
supply was du(^ to these delays, and oven shif)- 
owfuTs who did understand wJiat tliey meant 
encountered the greatest dillieiilty in getting 
any. measiiit's adopted to effect an improve 
inent. The dillieiilty was due mainly to 
the withdrawal of very largo numbers of dock 
workers and railway iiu^n for the Army, and 
also quite notieealdy to Customs regulations 
introduced for the purpose of previ'iiting goods 
from reaching the enemy. J^ac^k of organization 
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lOti^Iand and Hnssia. hi 11)14 tliny had aoijiiirtM] 
coiisidcrahln iiilliianct; witli soma of tho pooplo 
about tho (Juvornmoiit, and others. Such was 
I ho condition of affairs in Persia in tho summer 
of that fateful year, Persia was too (lisorjL;a.niz<*d 
and weak to tak(^ any serious part in a great 
war, but her geographical |)ositiou and the 
anarchy tliat prevailed throughout th(‘ country 
made her a tine fadd for the iutrigui's and 
military action of others, ft may be addl'd tliat , 


while (h'rmauy \\'as working iii hei- eusto)n;M\' 
nu'thod a.moug tlu' ]\*rsians, I hear e»ld ('nemie>, 
th(i ddirks, had during the |•(>c(‘ut \ ears ot 

disorder eucroach(‘d at va,rious points upon the 
wc^stcrji frontier, and, though a mixed Com- 
mission was at w’ork upon a general selthaiieut 
of the line, the 'Turks were in [)ossessi(m of 
considi'rable tracts of Persian teriatory. 

Shortly after tia* outbreak of war tla* IN*rsiiiu 
< iovornment declared its neutrality. It was 
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in shipping larger quantitic's of oomniodities 
controlled hy tho Coverninent was also a 
factor. 

"J'hcn tlie suhstitution of long voyages for 
filiort distance passages wiw also a factor. For 
linstance, wlicrtjas the bulk of our sugar supplies 
lK?fore tho war inert^ly Iwul to 1)0 brought across 
the >forth Sea from (Jorrnany, directly this 


source of supply ceased«sugar had to be brought 
from tho Kast and West Indies and Centra] 
iViiierica. Then tho locking up of so large a 
proportion of the Cerinan Mercantile Marine in 
home and neutral ports hod left more work for 
neutral vessels to do. New^ demands, moreover; 
were made upon shipping. Thus, there 
was a forinidahlo fleet of ships allocated 
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),„.r(lly in ft i)Osition to act otherwise. No 
there was now ainonjj: a largo section 
U tlic people a feeling of hostility towards 
Kussia and England. There was also, jxm-- 
consid(‘rahle •synipat hy for tlu^ Turks a-; 
it Mus\ihuan Power taking U|) anus against 
llio infidel. On the otlier hand, though Pussia 
was withdrawing some of her troops for se rvice 
,.lsewhen% she was still capable of striking a 
swift blow at the capital ; and taigland, in 
of her rather feebU‘ proceedings during the 
last few’ years, could be dangerous if rouse'd. 
^^()r(S)\'^T, both Russia and Enulaial still bad 
many fi'iends or jiartisaus in tlx* cnnntry. And 
riirk(\y, though a Musulman Power, was din-ply 
l.ostib' to the Shiah faith. Public, r.pininn, 
then^fons was by no means unanimous. 
Pinally, Persia, with all her glorious pe.st an 1 
ivll the milional s('lf-est(M‘m which was the result 
ot if, had no aiany and no moni'y. It wav bettia* 
for her, ( herefore, to stand aside if possil)lo a.nd 
run no risks. P(a-ha|)s tier decision to do so, if 
ind(SMl sb(‘ had come to any leal decision, wa.s 
sirengtheued liy the prompt action taken by 
England in landing a force on ddirkish soil at 
tluHicad of the Persian (bilf and ta.king Hasra. 

It will Ix', rtanembia'cd by those who have* read 
iiti (airlier cha|)tcr of thi.s History, I he 
Ad\auc(^ towards Paghilad,” that the taking of 
Ikisra. was soon followed by the dispatch ot a 
brigade to occupy .\hwa'/. in P(‘rsian territory 
and [irotect the Rritish oil wells.* Roth to 
north and south, therefore, Persia hail Allied 
lroo]js witliin her borders, ftnd in some stnmgth. 
'the fact, unpalatabh* as it might be, counselled 
|)rudoiiee. 

Rut if Persia remained on the outl^reak ot war 
ostensibly neutral, her territory was to become 
the scene of varied fighting, though not on a 
very large scale. A (diapter of this History, 
entitled “ The InttTvent ion of Turkey, des- 
. rilled the situation in 1914 at the point close 
to Mount Ararat where? the frontiers of Russia, 
Turkey and Persia come toget her, and ga\ r a,n 
account of the manner in w hich t he I urk> 
opposed to the Russian army of the (oaucasus 
tried to turn the Russian left by marching 
through Persian territory on labri/..t Ibis 
im|)ortant town was taken at the beginning ot 
191,5 by a small Turkish force, w ith the lielp ol 
some thousan<ls of Kurd ]iors(Mn(?n, the I ersiaii'' 
making no effect i\ e resistance ; I 'ut bet on the 
end of January the R ussia ns, who lui^ivacuii- 

* Vol. X Chiiplcr clviii. 

t Vol. III. ('hapter xlix. 


ted the place, returned and expelled th( 
invaders. After this revc'rse, and some minor 
reverses which followed it, the 'Turks apparently 
gave* u|) thi* hop(* of a(‘ting (dha'tivdy in the 
extreme' north of P(*rsia. and resoU’cd to throw 
their wciglit fartlu'r sotith upon the Rritish at. 
.\hwa/. an<l, if possible, upon fix' main roa.d 
running from tlx* Paghda 1 pro\'inc(? to the 
Prrsian capital, by way of lvt*rma.nshah and 
Hamadan. 'This was tlx* road by which tlx'V 
could best work upi>n the inti'rior of P(*rsia, in 
<*oo])erat ion with llx'ir (lerman alli<'s, arid 



THE AMIR OF AFtmANlSTAN. 

p(?rhaps even create a di\ (*rsion against England 
in Afgha.nista.n. 'The Germans were ready to do 
tlx'ir .share. 'They had in Kei'manshah a (Consul, 
Schiint'inann by name, who was wi'll supplii'd 
with money and had Ix'en working energetically 
among the surrounding tribi's. 'They had also 
at Ispahan, in the centre of J.k?rsia, an im- 
ollicial agent, Pugc'ii, who was doing all li^ 
cmiild to raise troubk' and to persuade tlx? 
ignorant, inhabitants that the (dermans, in- 
xluding their Kaiser, ha l ('inbraci'd tlx? Mosl(*in 
faith, ddiis individual dressed himself in 
Persian attiri', wore an armlet inscribed with 
the Mu.sulman Kalama, or profe-ssion of faith, 
and was generally daring and jiict uresqix*. 
In the capital it, .self were the (l(‘rmaM Minister, 
Prince Reuss, the Austrian Minister, and 
the Turkish Ambassador, all appari'iitly able to 
dispose of iml'mited money and considerable 
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to bring foodstufTn Jor the Belgian popu- 
tion organized by the Commission for 
Relief in }3elgi\im. There were also, as 
is well known, largo shipments of munitions 
from the United States to England and the 
other European ports of the Allies, and there 
were shipments of supplies from the United 
States to Vladivostok, for Russian aeeount ; 
while the detention owing to ice of many vesstds 
• ^luring the winter of 1 91 4 - 1 5 at Archangel should 
have been avoided. The closing of I, ho Panama 
(.•anal in consequence of a “ slide from the 
end of September, 1915, until the middle of the 
following March, came at a critical time and 
by prolonging voyages accentuated the short 
supply. All the time the sinking of ships by the 
enemy continued, increasing periodically in 
•numbers fpr a time as fresh campaigns wore 
started. Some figures given by Lord (^urzon in 
the House of i^ords on February l.‘l are interest- 
ing. He stated that in July, 1914, there were 
3,890 vessels of ovct l,ti00 tons gross, with a 
total of 1(5,850,000. On January 31, 1917, the 
total number was 3,540 and the total tonnage 
just under 16,000,000. Thus, in 30 months of 
the WOT the not loss of this class of vessel from 
all causes in tlie British Mercantile Marine 
amounted to only from 5 to 6 per cent, of thc^ 
gross tonnage. The figures would have f)ef‘n 
more valuable if a line had not lieen drawn at 
1,600 tons, because a large nuiul)er of vessels 
of smaller tonnage are verj' useful. 

'Plio Gerinan submarine campaign could have 
been encountered with equanimity if the ship- 
yaixls of the ctiuntry had bc^en freely available 
to under tako mercantile work. Owing, how- 
evcT, to very largo demands made upon the 
shipbuilding resounres of the country by the 
Admiralty, tho output of merchant tonnage 
was reduced b) vt?ry small proportions. Even 
the normal wastage of tonnage due to ordinary 
marine perils could not be made good. 

Just as tho main cause of the scarcity of 
shipping was duo to Government requisitioning, 
so was tho extraordinary rise in freight.s. 
Directly the Government began to requisition 
shipping in the early days of tho war, raters for 
fret* tonnage advanced. As more and mon' 
tonnage was removed from tho market, the 
competition for what was left increased until 
any free vessels could get practically any freight 
When vessels engaged in regular trades were 
requisitioned, their owmers went into the market 
and chartered “ tramp ** steamers to take thoir 
place — a process w'lich was quite the most 


effective method of forcing up freights, and w«\a 
humorously described as the “ snowball 
system.*’ For every vessel required by the 
Government two were disturbed. Tho niosl 
unfortunate effect of the Governments f)oliey 
was tho benefit it confern^d on neutral shipping. 
TJie more British vessels were ivqiiisitioned, the 
higher tho fn^ights which neutrals could demand. 
\ «‘t the latter would liave been well satisfied 
in tho early months of tho war with raU*s 
of hire for long periods which later camo 
t<» be regarded as ridiculously low. Even if 
large numliers laid not bf>en chartered by tho 
British Governmcfit at these low rates, it was 
obvious that, with all British shipping under tho 
control of the Of»vernment, rates for neutral 
vessels would never have risen to such extra- 
ordinary hnels. fn normal times owners liad 
exf)erMmee of tho deprf\ssing effect on fnughts 
of diverting ships into a particular trade. So 
what luul Iwen done in a comparatively small 
way by private o\^n^^rs as an ordinary incident 
of business could hav(> been done on a largo 
scale by a Government authority baek('d by 
vast resoiirc;es. 

Although for nearly two and a half years no 
bold policy was atlopted, measure after measuro 
was introduced and committee after commitU^o 
created. The problem was never dealt w'ith 
o^*. a whole but piecemeal : all w»us patch- work. 
Some of tjio stei)s, taken generally after fha 
need for some improvement had heeoine obvioua 
to the meri'st layman, may now bo described. 
The first decision, which riipmsented one of tho 
few spontaneous acts of the Government, was 
to requisition tho services of a mitnbcT of ship- 
owners to assist tho Transport Department of 
tho Admiralty. Their duties were understood 
to bo to advise the officials as to the suitability 
of tonnage for particular work and to acquire 
vessels, as far as possible, in proportion to tho 
size of till* fleets belonging to the different 
ownerships. From time .to time the services 
of other owners were enlisted for this depart- 
ment, which at the oijtbn*ak of wnr was quite a 
small one. No doubt, although owners wero 
merely acting in an lulvisory capacity to the 
Transport De[)artrnent, their servic^es wTre yet 
of great value. 

One of the most successful measures adopted 
throughout tho ww was carried out at the 
instigation of owners themselves, and providc^d 
for tho requisitioning of tho whole of tho 
insulated spaces in British steamships trading 
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f|iiantili»s of urms. And plMowliore, in Sliiraz, m 
Y(iz(i, ill distant Karinan, oven in Afghiinistan, 
Cerinan agents wtTo busily spreading their 
failles about German vietories and the speedy 
advent of a Turco-tJlerman army of invasion. 
Jn Afghanistan these efforts failed, the Ameer 
llaliibullah nanaining stauneli to lus alliance 



BRITISH UEFLJGEFS ON THE ROAD 
FROM ISPAHAN. 


with England; but, liberally backed with 
money and rifles, th(>y had no small effect ii[)on 
the imaginative Persians. 

The result of the propagandia ''as soon 
seen. During the year 1915 tlie Turks, fully 
occupied with the ilritisli at Ahwaz, who 
drove them over the border, seem to hav(‘ 
sent no r(‘gular troops into tlu' etaitre of the 
country ; but in the spring small bodies of 
irregular horsi^ crossed t he front ii‘r to Kerinan- 
shah, and soon aftervNards trouble broke out 
at many points. First the Russian Viee- 
(yonsul at Ispahan was munkaed. Tn July, as 
far south as Bushire, a body of nomad trib€%s- 
mcn in ( kaiuan pay prepared an ambu.sh for a 
British patrol, and tw’o British oflicers were 
killed. A month or so later the German 
Schunemann, having eolkaded a force some 
hundreds strong, waylaid on the road to 
Hamadan the British and Russian Consuls at 
Kermanshah, and the gendarmerie giving 
them no help, t hey v\ ere connielled to retire. On 
September 1 tlu' British Consul-General at. 
rs])ahan, Mr. Grahaine, an oflieer who had 
excejitional sym[)athy for the Pi'rsians, was 
tired upon and woundi'd. A f<"w days afti'r- 
wards the British Vice-Consul in Shiraz, a 
IVrsian himself, was attacked and died of his 
wounds. The Times of September 10, com- 


menting upon these occurrences, wrote that 
the chaotic anarchy in Pcasia had becon’t 
chronic. 

“ Persia is now' one great Alsatia. Ba.n<l> 
of brigands roam the country districts lootin^r 
indiscriminately, and often adding murder to 
their lesser crimes. In the few' cities and 
towns some semldance of authority is still 
maintained, usually by tlu‘ strongest loc.il 
official, wdio pays very little heed to siadi or(lei> 
as reach him from the capital. The gend.ii 
merie, commanded liy Sw(‘dish otfieers, a forci 
which w as nevei* a. great success, is losing such 
grip as it ev(>r had, and the men are disatheted 
because they can get no pay. . . . Turkisli 
irr(‘gulars have ravuigi'd Pi'rsian ti'rritory fjir 
and wide in the Lake Ermia district, without 
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British Consul-General at Shiraz, made prisoner 
by the Germans. 

incurring any marked disapproval from tlu* 
Teheran Government. The eonfusiofl oxh'uds to 
the capital, where the youthful vShah exercises 
little control, and Ministries succeed oiu^ 
another with oven more frequency than u.sual. 
Corruption is rife, as of old, and many Minis- 
ters and Deputies have yieldcfl to the temp 
tations of the German gold lavishly spent 
among them. . . . The new' factor in the 
Persian situation is, indeed, the uliiquity an<l 
audacity of the Gennan agents, who peram- 
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hrt\v<*<*n Aiisfral'H Jiiul NVw /raland ancl 
Krmliind. 'I'liis was put inU» cIToct. hy an 
Ordar ill Cniinril issue d in April, and was 

l'«)||«)\vrd in May hy a similar nrdar applioahle t«) 
tin* instifah’d sttaninrs in thn South Amorioan 
trada. It. WHS ))lain to owikts that, unU‘s.‘- 
such mcasNr(‘s wen* aduptod, thorn would Im' 
iH) limit tn thcnst‘in frei^dds for fho oarriaj^e 
of fro/011 and chillod moat. Tlioro wn.s filonty 
of m(*at o\ orsi'Hs, and thi^ supply in Kngland was 
rogulatod stiloly by tho amount of freights, 
and it was known that foreign firms worn pre- 
pared to pay almost any price for tonnage. 'Pfio 
Hoard of Trailo approved tho scheme and ivitos 
wore agn‘od ufion amounting to only about 
l{d. a lb. as comparod with Id. per )b. before 
flic war. Tho following account of the mc‘asur<*s 
taken was given in the annual rc'port of Messrs. 
\V. Wi'ddol iV O). for IlH 

Tlu> iiiijjurtiinco of frozen mcn.f in wilt» ili.- 

fjoiiiiiK'i ill tin* war whs niiuk' HiniiKlHiitJy inamfrsl 

ill the coiirso of 1!U1 ; Inil it whs not until tlio bi'giiitiLng 
of I {115 thut 1 1)0 Hrilisti (roverninent took lh« steps 
mvessHry to si-curo whiit whs priwlicHlly oompU!tc 3 control 
of tin* iiuinsfry ut till stHg<*s. Tho ro<|uisttioiiing of tho 
ontpiit i»f th«^ fivcz.inK works of AnstriiliH Hint New 
Zi'HiHinl, hy Hj 4 r<*cmont with tho AnstrulusiHii (iovern- 
incnls, on li^nns more or loss ucccptuhlo to tlir producers, 
sornroil tlw nutin supplies producod within tho Hrilish 
iMiipiro : while ihc simple cNpodi«Mit of <Mtrum)indcoriii^ 
the Ilrilish rclnwcrulcfl ncivHiitilc nnirinc HTiM-tunlly 


se.Mircd <■olllrol of foreign snpjdios- primarily of South 
Amorii-rt, and indirectly of Amorica and all out side 

sources. These im])oi‘lant steps, far-reaching in their 
cous<*c(uences, wen* taken with a view to guaranteeing 
the neces.sary supplies not only for tho Hritish Army and 
general public, but also for the French Aniiy, ami, 
latterly, for tho llaliaii. They involved fundamontal 
cluuiges in tho methods of carrying on a vaftt trade which 
has lw*en built up painstakingly during Die past 30 years. 
Ill order lo at tain tbo objects of tho Hoard of Trade uml 
tho War Ollu'o, oxisting contracts were left unfilled <»r 
iiiiccremoiiit>usly ^•am•l^lled ; steamers were diverted on 
short notice from their ini ended routes ; tho establishocl 
inodes of buying ami of selling w'ero entirely altered ; 
freedom of contract censed to exist ; and at every slaga 
t he iudust ry iH'came regulated and controlled at tho will 
of till! iiuf liurities, untramiiicllefl by any onliiiiiry con- 
sirlerations of Joss or profit. 

Ill tho spring of 101 o a further mcastm* of 
control was introduced in a request that all 
owners should keep the Admiralty informed 
of tho mowments of al! their .*-'1111)8. Rarly 
in that .“iiinmer a .schemi^ was instituted on 
t>ehalf of tho Indian (jOvernnit*nt •for buying 
and importing Indian wheat. The freight 
arrangements were put in the liands of a well- 
known brokc'r. who wins .siicc*(*ssfiil in re- 
taining tin? rates iqion a comparatively low 
basis. Lit tle more was done until fhe following 
November, when threi* committees w’(*re ap- 
pointed by the Government. Tbi* first com 
mittcM) was for dealing witli the congestion at 
fh<^ ports, wdiieh liail flii'n become a verv 
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l)u]atf‘ tho country with plentiful supi^lies of 
cash and rifles, and do their best to promt)! e 
(onfused and muddled hostilities. . . . (Ger- 
man Consuls, with tho aid of machine guns and 
mercenaries locally enlisted, liavo not liesi- 
lated to attack the Consular r<‘presentati\es of 
( Jreat Britain and Russia. . . . I'ho Ccmian 
Legation at 'Peh ran, and tho (iorman Consula!,os 
at Ispahan, Kermanshah, and elsowhcro, are 
stah^d to have become armed camps. . . . The 
Persian (Jovernment professes to bo helpless, 
and probably is so.” 

'Phis was an unpromising state of affairs, but 
worse was to come. A few days later the 
Itritish and Russian community in Ispahan 
found the* condition of the town so threatening 
that with tho concrurence and hel|) of the 
P<asian authorities they left for tho caf)itaL 
jnore tlian two Imndred miles away, wfiere 
tla^re seemed to be a bettor chance of .security^ 
'Phen tho Swedish oflicor in command of tho 
gendarmerie disbanded the force, as lie (‘oidd 
get no pay for it , though the British and Russian 
Covemments more than once lent some money 
for the purpose. Even in the capital things 
were not. going well. Karly in Novimiber, 1916, 
it. was known that th(T(‘ was a considerable 
force of JOuropeans and Persian mercenarios 
in the (I'erman and Austrian I.ogations ready 
for action; that some of the more violent 
members of the National Assembly w(‘re in 
Cennan ]>ay : and that the* (Jermans and 
Turks were trying to induee the Persian 
Covornment to enter into an a.gi-(‘ernent for 
<‘ombined liostilities against Russia and 
Kngland. Then* wt're rumours that the Shah 
and his Go\'erninent were hesitating, and con- 
templating witlidrawal to Ispahan. So critical 
was tlie condition f)f affairs tliat Sir Edward 
(irey made a staL'inent in the House of Com- 
mons referring to tlie ]>ropost*d agn*enH ut , 
and a Russian forct^ ad\'anccd to wuthiii a few 
miles of Teheran in order to ])roteet the Legations. 
Plien the German, Austrian and '^Purkish 
r(*])res('ntatives left the l apital and marched 
'"ome miles down the road to the south. I liey 
hai^l w ith them the leader of the ” Democratic 
])arty in the National Assemlily and oMk*!* 
otricials, and they confidently hoped that the 
Shah would follow. On Nova*mh(*r 16 then^ 
\N as a close trial of strength between the 
liostile Bovvers, and for lionrs the fate of Persia 
hung in the balance. At Shah Abdul Aziru, 
^ix miles away, where old Nasir-ud-din Shah 
bad been murdered twenty years before, the 


Ministers of tho Central Powers waited in full 
uniform, with a groat part, perhaps half, of 
the National AsReml)ly, and the disbanded 
gendarmerie and other troops in ])arade order 
under Geniian, Turkish, and Swedish officoi's. 
InTeh-ran wore the Brit ish and Russian Minis- 
ters, doing their best to dissuade the Shah from 
leaving his capital. Tho young ruler, still 
liardly more \ than a l)oy, seemed coinpletoly 
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unable to eom(* to a <lecision, and asked 
piteously for advice from all about him. 1 he 
majority of his Ministers seemed to he in favour 
of his going, ami assured him that they repre- 
sented tlu^ feeling of the peo,'**lo, as p(‘rhaps 
they did. On tin* otht'r baud, one or two of 
them, notably the Farman Karma, a jirinee of 
tho Kajar liouse. stood staunclily h\ the 
cause of tho Alli(*s. At last, after much i)ainful 
hesitation, the Sluih decided that he would 
remain in Tehera,m and, to the intenso dis- 
appointim‘iit of the assemblage awaiting liini 
by th»^ mosque on tin* southern roa.d. word 
earao that they need not expect him. I bo 
Uus.sian and English Ministers were assured 
that for tlio future the attitude of tho Pei*sian 
(Jovernment would bo one of ‘‘benevolent 
neutrality,*’ and the dramatic crisis was over. 





IFrench Officml Phvtonraplu 

discharging flour from AMERICA. 

fiorioiis nifii.UM-, Tt.s duti<\s utT(‘ doscrilMMi in 
tho olliciii] fliiiioiiriccrnont as follows : 

'riio l*rimo Minister 1ih.s t^ppointod h rommiHc, ... 
inquiro into ditriciiHicN imuI congestion arising from time 
to tirno at Imrhoiir.s, ports, mid docks (incJiuling dock> 
sliod.s mid warehouses) in tho United Kingdom ; t<» 
ri'gulato tho work and traflic thereat ; to coonlinat^ tli»' 
reqiiiromoiits of all interests coricornod so n.s to avoid so 
far as pos.sibIe interference with tho normal flow of tra<lo ; 
to decide all questions ndating to the ilitricultics and 
congestion aforc.said that may be referred to tliem ; 
Htul to give directions to all executivo bodies at tlie 
)iarboiir.s, port.s, and dock.s for carrying th«»ir decisions 
into c’ffect. 

Lord Inohoapf.^ was chairman, and the 
following were incinbors, of tho Hoard: Mr. 
Graoino Thomson and Major T. H. Hawkins 
^Admiralty), Brigadier- General the Tfon. A. H. 
Montagu Stuart Wortley (War Otlice) ; Sir 
J^rodorick Holton, Mr. J. G. Hroodhank, Sir 
Sam Fay, Sir Edward Tfain and Sir A. Norman 
Hill, and the secretary was Sir Frederick 
Huinaync, Hoard of Trade. 

Tiio committee w-as thus I’opresent alive of 
fhe Admiralty, the War Office, shipping 
companic^s, dock companies and the railways. 
It soon sot to work to deal, among other things, 
with a great loss and delay resulting from the 


JACK'S FLOUR SUPPLY, 

various formalities wdiich had to he observed 
beforf* goods eoiikl be exported, owing to the 
IiM'k of Customs Ofliet'rs at thcj doeks with any 
di.s(!retioimrv powers. It had fre(jia»ntly liap- 
pened that ves.sels had to sail with a large 
amount of empty space, leaving hundreds of 
tuns of cargo in the sheds marked “ Not 
fjassed by Ciistom.s.” A special form of 
Shipping Note w^as introduced, whicli w as found 
considerably to facilitate shipments. 

Tho second commit tee was for the lir^ensing of 
ships, the principle being that, as ships werp 
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NAVAL GU.VRD OF HONOUR AT THE LANDING OF GENERAL SIR PERCY SVKES. 




urgoiil ly roquin^d in Brit ish tnulc, the voyages 
of British ships between foreign ports should bo 
subject to scrutiny. The desire not to interfere 
until absolutely necessary with ships trading 
abroad had been reasonable since, before the 
war, Grc^at Britain had acted as carrier for the 
world, and the profits eamixi by such trading 
wore ospef.'ially useful during the war as an 
assistance to fon'ign exchange questions. The 
con in lit tee was able to relieve the situation by 
refusing lieenoes for voj^ages to ports known to 
hb seriously congested. The chairman of this 


committee was Mr. (afterwards Sir) Maurice Hill, 
who in January, 1917, was appointed a judge in 
the Probate, Divorce and Admiralty Division of 
the High Court, in the place of Mr. Justice 
Bargravo Deane, resigned, and it included 
Mr. F. W. Lewis, deputy chairman of Furness, 
Withy & Co., as vice-chairman, Mr. H. A. 
Sanderson (the president of the International 
Mercantile Marine Co., and chairman of tha 
Oceanic Steam Navigation Co.), Mr. Schole- 
field, a shipowner of Newcfiustle, Mr. Purdie of 
Glasgow, and Mr. Burton Chadwick of Liver- 
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Soon afterwards the Famiar\ Karina was 
uppoiiited Trirne Minister, and for th(‘. time, 
v;() far as the Persian Government was emi- 
rorned, all seemed to be ^oiu^ well from the 
point of view of the Allies. 

Nev(’*rtheles8, all was not going well in tlie 
country A few days before' the seeiu^ at 
'|'(‘heran a body of the disbanded gendarmerie at 
Shiraz broken into open revolt, and led by some 
of its 8w(Mlish ohieers, surrounded the British 
(\)nHulate. The Consul, Major (afterwards 
(^)lonel) O’Connor, having no troo|)s at his 
disposal, was made a prisoner, and with him 
the few British in th(‘ place. The wouu'ii 
\v(‘re sent away to tJi(‘ port of Bushire, wh(U*e, 
after some thri'atening demonstrations, the\' 

,v, rived in safety. 1’h(‘ Consul and his com- 
|)anions w(‘re marelu'd away a.nd handed over 
to some loculi kiians who were und(T the 
intiuenee of a German ex-('onsul, a. certain 
lierr Wassmuss, who had distinguished him- 
sc'lf by th(‘ energy of his intrigues, d'hey 
\vt‘i*('- not r«'l(‘as('d tor sevc'ra.l months. I he 
(terman Minister with his following, mean- 
while, took up a position at l\um, about a 
lumdred miles from t he ea])itah and from there 
cuirried on his irreguhir warfare. d Im'H' wca-c' 
risings, brought about )>y his peofde, to th<‘ 
west near Hamadan. a.nd far away l<» the 
east in Ye/d and K(*rman, where, it is said, the 
insurgents nuuuh'red a cousin of the well 
known Indian MohanuMlan leadc'r, His Highness 
the Aga Ivhan. 

d’he news of the Ih'itish repulses at Ctesipliou 
in M(^sopotamia strengthened the hands o) 
the Germans; and before long tlaur armed 
adherents in Persia, including sonu^ d'urkish 
irregular horse, amounted to something like 
15,000 men. But thcar success, such a,s it. 
was, did not last long, in Jiushire the British 
had now^ firmly (established themseUes, and 
there was a strong revulsion of feeling m their 
favour in the southern districts, while in the 
imrth the Russians struck some telling blows. 
Th(^ force tliey could sjiare tor Persia was 
small; but in December they broke' up 
dangerous rising near the eajiitah and atto 
(\efeating a Tureo-German force on the mam 
Turkish road they took Kaimvdan. A few 
days later, on the 21.st, anotlier Russian column 
took Kum, the German heaihpiarters, tlie 
Minister and his motley asseinldage making 
no stand ; and before the end of ibe year 
the Russians h&d pushed down the road to 
the town of Kashan, threatening the centre 


of fanaticism and disatiVetion y-t Ispahan 
itself. 

In th(> folhjwing y(*ar, P.Hti, th(^ tide' of affairs 
in Persia turned still more strongly in favour ol 
the Allies. On tlu* wi^stern side of the country 
there was some lighting between the Russians 
and 3'urks upon t h(> main road Ix^foro iiK'ii- 
t ioned, a roa<l which has be(^n thc^ scene ot 
lighting and the highway of trade from tiim^ 
immemorial. By it, for thousands of years, 
caravans bc^re the riehc's of the bar Fast to thi^ 
capitals of tlu' anei(‘nt Kmjiin^s in Mesopotomia 
and the shores of the Bosjihorus ; and by it 
count k'ss armies march('<l to and fro— westward 
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au.l aastAvar.l. Hy it rotivat...! tiofm-o 

Aloxaiulor tlic Creal, ami I la’ < an »id 

tiui victoriouH laiiim'rs <it Islam into tha (' iitio 
.if Asia. It was now to sfo tho abb ami flow 
of bafllc ill Ibo Kioalcst war -of all liim’. 'I '"' 
ormios cniiaKoiI wore, it is tru.', small in «•'>">• 
|,ari.soii with Urn armios of old .lays, f..r Ibo 
main lioMs of tbo war won- far aaivy : but 
TurUs ami Hnssiaiis w. ro to (ijibt on that cla-ssic 
f-rouml. 'I'bo first sm-i-.-ss was with tbo Turks, 
wlio, flusbod witli tlioir siicooss ayamst tb.. 
British at Ctosii.bon, )msl.o<l forward aoross 
the border early in the year, o.-eni-ied Kerman- 
shah. and iwlvaiiee.! to the n.-iKhlionrhood ot 
Hamadan. the Kebatana of the Hr..eks. In the 
month of March the Bussians advam.,..l m 
(heir turn, .Irove back the Turks, ami got as 
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pool. This cotnmittorf proved tv workmanlike 
hmly and stoaciily earned an excelltmt rt^piita- 
tion for dealing expeditiously with applioalion^*. 
The principle of ship licensing was developed 
further in March, 1916, when it was nlad<^ 
applicable to all ships of over 500 tons gross 
trtuling to and from the United Kingdom. 
Thi« committee was now ahlt^ to assist in the 
rt‘Uef of the congestion at Hrit ish ports by 
‘refusing licences to porta whore it was known 
ships could not be dealt with quickly, in the 
same way as had already been done in thi‘ case 
of foreign f)orta. 

'Phe third oommitt(*e wsis ntadi* responsible 
for the requisitioning of .ships for the carriage 
of foodstuffs. It was pre^sided over hy Mr. 
J. H. Whitley, M.P., and included the fhi*oe 
Tiwnors who luwl been advising the 'Pransport 
Departmimt «)f the Admiralty- -nauady, Mr. T. 
Koyden, dcqjuty-chairman of the ("iinard Com- 
pany, Mr. E. O. Glover, i)rc^vi()nsly known tvs a 
memlM>r of the firm of Glover Bros., ship and 
insuraiiee brokers, and Mr. R. D. Holt, M. P., the 
Liverpool owner. The poli<?y of the committee 
was to direct owiions to loa<l their vf\ssels in 
tnules where tonnage was espeeially wanted, 
l(>aving them to accept the full market rates. 
Thus a number of vessels were releas(‘d from 
Admiralty service on condition that they 
loaded wheat in North America. There were 
still signs, how(?ver, of confusion and the lack 
of any firm grip on the situation. 

For instancti, on November 3, 1915, the 
B(mnl of Trade informed owners that, with a 
view to encouraging imports of wheat, vessels 
loading in North America not later than 
Dew^mbor 15 should be exempt from requisi- 
tion (a well-known bait) on arrival at a United 
Kingdom ]K)rt. They w(‘n^ to be free to start 
on another voyage, which need not lujcessarily 
be a North Atlantic voyage, after discharge* of 
<*argo. One effect of this attractive offer had, 
however, not been foreseen. Owners who 
could not take advantage of it as their trade 
was not in the North Atlantic also applied 
for the exemption of their vessels because they 
<^onsid«wd that these were hciing c(iually well 
em]>Ioyed elsewhere. ‘ 

No doubt there would have been distinct, 
difficulty in drawing a line, so within two days 
the privilege was cancelled. The issue and 
withdrawal of this order follow^ed very closely 
upon the issue and withdrawal by the Board 
of Trade, after further consideration /md 
discussion,” of a far-reaching cl&use which 


it had been proposed fo have inserted in bilh 
of iiuling, but which luwl <iuickly been se<*n by 
merchants and brokers to bo quite umvorkal)Ie. 
'J’hese two little incidents naturally confinned 
the opinion which was then being very strongly 
cxprcrrsed by many business men, that the 
authorities \v(*re still only groj)ing, and were 
still intent oi» pnfehing w’herevcr a partieiilarly 
blatant ovil became c*xposed, instead of dealing 
with the problem as a whole. Whal, it was 
fell, w’as obviously needed was not a multi- 
plicity of commit tees co-equal in authority and 
overlapping eacli other, hut one supnino 
cent ml expt*rt autlmrit y who, while availing 
himself of tho best advice, would be able to 
know what, ho eouM and could not do. 

The Thnr/i consistently urged tlie pressing 
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need for rnort^ effective control. On January 17, 
1916, its Shipping Cormspomleiit wrote : 

Before tho war, there wan in one flireetioii work for, 
my, 100 slujw to *lo, and. siiiee wastage (luring fieaeo 
was comparatively unimportant, it mattered little to 
the nation whelh»»r thc.se 100 ships were in ilio hands 
of one or of ten owners. Riil now, though there is still 
work for 100 ships, there are, say, only 60 sliips to do it. 
It is vitally important that every ton mouHurement of 
space shall bo put to the most effective iisi; for the 
l>onefit of tho whole nation. 'I’he point is, thon'fon?, 
whether tho most efficient work will bo got out of all 
the.se ships if they are still in the hands of 10 British 
owners, each with his own ideas, and each intent on 
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far as K(>r|n(l, only 150 inilos from Baghdad. 
About tho sanio tinio their southern coluiun 
arrived at Ispahan and re-established the 
Allied Consulates in the old capital of Shah 
Abba*'*. Soon afterwards the German Emperor 
telegra[)hod to “ tho Conuuander-in Chief of 
the Persian National Army,” in reality the 
leader of a small force of P(?rsian rebels, and 
aniiounced that General von d(‘r Golt/. and other 
( Jerman otlicers were being sent to help him. 
It does not appear that they (‘ver arrived ; 
but about this time the energetic Schunemann, 
with the l(;ader of tho Democrats in the National 
Asseml)ly and other German adherents, were 
ca{>tured by a local chief and sent toTtdieran. 
ddien tile Turks pushed forward once more, 
retook Kermanshah, and ap[)arently in the 
eoui’se of the autumn got to a |)oint 250 miles 
beyond the Persian frontier, where they were 
again checked. 

Meanw’hile in tho south of Persia tho British 
had been doing their share. Not only had they 
clf^ared the coimtry about Ahwaz, and estab- 
lishc^d themselve.s finniy at Bushire, but they' 
had sent into the country to the south-east a 
detachment Under a British officer, Sir Percy 
Sykes, formerly Consul at Kerman. Be- 
ginning his career 25 years before as a subal- 
tern of British cavalry, Sykes soon developed 
a taste for exploration and other vN’ork outside 
tho limits of regimental duty, which led to his 
being employed in Persia. At Kerman, and 
afterwivrds as Consul-General in Meshed, he 
remained for more than 20 years. A man 
of remarkable energy, physical and mental, 
and an equally remarkable capacity for gaining 
the goodwill of the Persians, he became, in 
course of time, the first authority in all matters 
connected with the country. He travelled 
all over it, made himself thoroughly acquainted 
with its peojile, and wTote some books about it 
which were full of varied information. His 
iliMory of Perskfi, in particular, showed d('ep 
study, and was a work of the greatest value. 
Some t irne after the war had broken out , and the 
state of Persia had become' what has been de- 
scribed, His Majesty’s Government decided to 
send Sykes, w'ho ht\d then left l^ersia, to restore 
order in the disturbed districts of the south and 
east. Going out to Bunder Abbas early in 19 10 
with the rank of Brigadier-General and the task 
of raising a body of Persian military police, he 
pushed up to his old post at Kennan, set 


matters right there, and then marched across 
the country disturbed by the Germans p> 
Yezd, Ispahan, and Shiraz. The length of (Jm 
march was over a thousand miles, and fho 
difficulties great, for the wholf^ country had becu 
in anarchy for months and tho tribes were now 
armed with German rifles. Apparently, General 
Sykes was successful in restoring order through, 
out the country east of Ispahan ; and, arrived 
there, he w^as instructed to raise his force of 
tribal levies to a total of 11,000 men, the 
arrangement btung that the Russians were to 
raise a similar forc(‘ for service in the northern 
half of the country. This arrangement sec ms 
to have been made between t he three Govern- 
ments of Persia, Russia, and Great Britain ; 
and to have fonned part of a w ider agHH iuent 
by which the Russian and British Governments 
und('rtc)ok to help Persia in reorganizing lier 
finances and her administration. The terms 
of tlu^ agreement would appear to show that 
the provisions of the Convention of 1907 were 
wisely modified to recognize the fact that the 
special interests of Great Britain lie more 
in the neutral zone of that Convention tlmti 
in the British zone. 

At the end of the second year of the wai* 
tlie condition of affairs in Persia was on tlie 
whole promising. The Persian Govenunent 
luid shown a more friendly di8[)osition. The 
mischief done by tho Germans had been largely 
counteracted. Order had been restored in 
many parts, and arrangements had been made 
which gave some hope of general improvement. 
But the Turks remained in possession of large 
tract.s of I’ersian territory in the north, and it 
was by no means certain that the German 
evil had bec'n wholly extirpated, lentil some 
crushing blow struck by the Russians in Asia 
Minor, or by the British in Mesopotamia, 
should break the power of Turkey in the 
East, and put an end once for all to Turkish 
military action across the Persian frontit'r, 
the situation in Persia would not be .secure. 

. Whether in any case Persia could ever again 
become a really independent kingdom, standing 
by her own strength, was very doubtful. 
The Iran of Cyras and Shah Abbas had fallen 
low indeed ; and, how^cver much Englishmen 
might wish to .see her restored to something 
like the position j^he had held for twenty-five 
centuries, the hope of such a revival could not 
be a confident one. 
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doii.^r Ml., ho CHII h.r l.imsolf. or, if they ai-o coil 
trolled !)> one siipnin- authority. No competent 
inhippiiiK nianai^.T run have any donht on the matter. 

'I’h.* viwprcino cxpijrt aiich.irity would bo able t.> take 
u compndii'n-iivo view of the W'ork which our imawiiuiry 
lUM ships iis.!il to perform, ami would admit that it was 
(isrlc^s to Xpert the 00 alups now left to do the whole, 
of it. (Jon 4 equeiitl>, the authority would have to 
cler.idt, which tnwlos wcr.^ ess.Mitial to tho country, and 
which, in view ol tho eirciimslams's, could bo.st he 
spareil. 'J'he suprein., authority would discover all 
s.irts of anomalies iii the jimsent cmditioris. Inquiry, 
for iiistuiici’, tiii^^ht he Tna.k*. wheflier it was i,i the hi,.st 
interests of the .•onntry ihid ;,'re!it volumes of space 
ill Itritish ships should now he us»mI tor I ninsporlii'^ 


I 0 .SS of liis iM»iiimissioji on mltna;^oraont, since ail would 
Iw paid on the same yenerous scale, whatever work 
t heir ships were doing. The supreme authority would 
iiitorfcro as little a.s possible with tho management of 
tho sliip.M, hut thn one aim alwntys before it would be t he 
use of tho sliips in the best interest of the country. It 
would liold a waMdiiug brief for the nation. Instead of 
oflieials ot the Transport Department of the Admiralty 
the President and otlicials of tho Hoard of Trade, the 
Jfidiaii and Colonial Govenimcnfs, the Advisory Com- 
mittee to the 'rraiisport Dcporlmoni of the Admiralty, 
tho Ship Licensing Committee, and the Committee for 
Keqiiisitioiiing Sliips for the (Carriage of Foodstull.s, and, 
various oth*‘r bodies all ovei-Iappiiig each other aiiiY 
hriuging about no real improvement, there would bo one 
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tlieap Auieneaii inulor-euvs fr.»m New York to 
Austridin. Many ether quest tens might wit h ml- 
vantage he examined. There is only one authority 
which could exenriae such a heneti.Tid influence, 
ami that is an expt^rt shi|qiing authority appointed by 
t ho C oven linen I . 'I’here is only one May in M’liich such 
authority could he exercised, and Unit is by hiring all 
sliips to the 8tato for the jieriod of tlu’ war. 

Tho partimibir nitc of Jiire tlion mlvoculod 
\vas4 ono Imsrd on I hr rost prirr of t iu) ship. 

The State (it mus pointed out) can afford to treat tlie 
shipoM'iier very generously. It could afford to pay the 
oM.iev a luindsome iswKuitage of the origiinil cost of the 
Nhi|)s. aft Cl some alkmauce for deprei'iiitii n, niul, in 
addil ion, it could afford, in order to encourage the owner to 
.’oiitiuue to give his best attention to the mauagemoiit of 
tht, MhipH, a eommissioii on the profits. 'I'he owmers 
woiikl he asked to manage t heir ships, just as at present ; 
hut M'heii the Admiralty Muiiited a sliip there would lie 
none of the forcing up of freights which is the immediate 
effect of the pre.H(*nt system of I'etpiisifioning. 

• No owner would “suffer “ through having hi.s sTiip 
M'itlidrawn for Admiralty M‘ork, i,xcopt possibly from the 


sxipreTne authority with which tho control of Hrilish 
slapping in the best, iulcrests of tho nation for tho period 
of tho \sar would rest. 

On the following day it was ])ointed ont : 

DM'ners man ago I heir oan ships according to tlioir 
iiiflividual ideas, and not solely u'ith the aim of putting 
them to the best possible use in the .service of the State. 
Sailings aro maintained, although tho particular trades 
may lie very quiet ; M'hile in other tracles there are not 
nearly .suiri(*it5iit. vessels. Obviously, only a siiprune 
authority would Iw able to see all the trades in their 
proper jierspi^ctive, and could provido that ships should 
bo allotted to the routes in which lliey were most 
urgently needed. 

A.*>a.in, on ,j an nary 19 it was pointed out 
that “ high .‘^hipping aiithoritiefe are convinced 
that the gain in eftlcicncy from a central control, 
such ns ha.s boon di*srribcd in The Tirnea during 
tho past few days, would be very substantial 
indeed.** 
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THE END OF AMERICAN 
NEUTRALITY. 
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,;,; 1 :;eto Knkorce peace, the - preparedness” Movement- The Mean.no ok American 
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O N I'Vhruary 11, 1917, exactly two ami 
a half years after the begimiinfi 
„l' the Great War, Mr. Woo.lrow 
Wilson, who in the previous Novein- 
her had lie.ai re-eleetod President of lh<' CnitiMl 
Stales of .-Vinerica, aniiouneed to Gongress that 
iliplomatie relations with the (.(Tinaii l.nipio 
I, ail h,««u severcl. On April 2 the Presi.lent 
asked Gongnsss to declare tliat a state of war 
existed hetween the United States uii'Dlennany . 
iiy April ti the Administration resolution had 
I lassei \ l)oth H<)iis(^s. '1 Ihis oiidfil lh(' loiij^ 
piTiod of American uentrality, and tlu^ present 
chapter reviews the history of the eighteen 
mouths that preeeiled the rnptnre of relations 
with Germany, a period which, wh itiw er might 
he the coasoqn(!nees of Ami'riean intervention 
in the war, must bo reckoned as one of the 
most important in Aineriean history. This 
Iieriod witnessed the beginning of the evolution 
of the Unitoil States from an isolated and sidf- 
eentreil country into a World-Power. 

llefore Iho war the United States never had 
areal foreign policy save the negative policy 
implied by the Monroe doctrine. Leave ns 
alone in our homisphoro,” America virtually 
Vol. XI.— Part 140. 


said to Enrol, e, “and we will not meddle in 
your affairs.” Trm- she had in the previous 
twenty years fought willi <,ne Enropi-an conn- 
try. an<l had joined with ol tiers in trying to 
stal>ili 7 .e Hr, affairs of China.; hut. the freeing 
<,f Cnha was not nneoimc'eled with the 
moral and political of, ligations imposed 

by the Miairoe doctrine - the proli'elmu 
of New \V<,rld Ke|inhlieanisms from the anti- 
(lomoeratie tendencies of old-world monarelnes. 
Tla- ae,piisiti<,n of the Philippines was aeei- 
<lental and incidental, and .lohn Hay’s protnnl- 
^jalion of th<' «|,<-n door in China was little 
more t han a p,issing ilemonsl rafion of altruism. 
As a contribution to pcrinaiRmt pohey it did 
not rank much higher than America’s earlier 
naval crusades against the pirates of Algeria 
and the hueeaneers of the Harhary I'oast. 
Even its author regarded it mainly as a diplo- 
matic four dc /orcr, ,• and President Wilson, by 
witlRlrawing from partii'ipation in the Six 
Pow.Ts loan in China at tlie beginning of his 
mlministration, rclcgatcl it to the limbo ot 
polirif*s. 

In August, 1914, the old tradition against 
any sort of entanglements in .Europe- the 
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The agitation could nob be ignored, but Mr. 
Runeiman, the then President of tJie Board of 
TwKle, Ktill hesitated to take drastic measures. 
In the House of Commons on January 19 he 
said : 

'Ihei© is a serious shorta^u of tho worUra iouna^o 
as compared with tho world's requireriKJiits. \V«* 
went fully into tho quostiori of eomrnundeering the 
whole of Uritish toniiago in order to regulate freights, 
igid came to the cuiirlusion (a conclusion which is, I 
l)i?lievo, contirrnod by nil the experts w’ho have studied 
the question) Hint tliis pnrtieidnr remedy would only 


is assured.’* Although the functions (»f this 
body were nev(?r more closely defined, the 
general assumption was that it was to exercise a 
general sort of supervision over tho whole of 
J^ritish shipping, and that the appointment of 
the committoo was intended to boa reply to tho^ 
d(Mnand for closer control The coni|)ositioti 
ot the committee was critic i/et I on tho ground 
lliat Lord Ciirzoii, the Chairman, h id no direct 
kni)w1edgr> of shipping, that Mr. Hoyden and 
.Mr. L<*\vis, whose ability no oju* doubted, wcto 
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aggravate tho shdrlage of tuiinagc available for !hc 
United Kingdom and tbo Allies. 

By January 27 tho Goveniment liad, how- 
cv<?r, come to tho conclusion that soirio form of 
centralized control was required, and tho then 
Prosident of the Board of Trade anuoimccd 
that, in order that tonnage should be allocated 
to the best advantage of the Allied Govern- 
ments, the Government was to be assisted by 
a small body eonsistifig of Lord Karin gdon, Mr. 
Thomas Royden, and Mr. F. W. Lewis, presided 
over by Lord Curzon, who had accepted the 
invitation of tho Prime Minist/f^r to iindertako 
this duty. It was added that “ all tho export 
eommittoes dealing with these complex and 
many-sided shipping problems are in tho closest 
touch with each otlier so that full cooperation 


already advisors of the Oovorntnont on shipping, 
and that the c\pt‘ricnco of Lord Karingdoii, 
then better known a.s Sir Alexander Henderson, 
(^hairnmii of the Great (Vntral Haihvay Com- 
pany, had been gained mainly in railway 
manngenu'nt and finance. Consequently there 
was no addition to the councils of tlio Govern- 
ment of any fre.sh force roijognizcd as .a leader 
of the shipping industry. Tt was not until tho 
end of the year, on December 4, 1016, that Mr, 
Asquith, tlien Primo Minister, appointed Sir 
Kenneth Anderson, K.C.M.G., cwie of the 
manageh? of the Orient Line, to be a member 
of the “ Shipping Control Committee.** 

On January 27, 1916, tho President of tho 
Board of Trade also announced that the Govern- * 
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tradition tliat nmdo the United States enter 
t he Algeeiras ConfcTenoo in 190f> on the express 
understanding that tladr interest in the Morocco 
co?uf)Iicat.i()n was and would remain purely 
academic — had been rcdnforced by the aeces- 
sion to pov^(‘r of a Uov'(‘rnm(‘nt of orthodox 
IjbtTal tendenci(‘s. So far as las otlicial 
actions showed, Mr. Wilson had no more idea 
of the ultimate significance to the \\orld of th(‘ 
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lat(‘r and more obviously sinister manifesta- 
tions of the Prussian spirit than (Jladstone, 
and .some other British statesmen, had of 
its earlier manifestations. Not only was 
there no oflicial crystallization of the best and 
most virile American opinion in the shape of 
a protest against the raj>e of Belgium, but the 
President [)roclaimed, on August 19, 1914, that 
the United States ought remain neutral in 
thought as well as action. “ The United 
States,” he said. ” must be neutral in fact as 
well as in name during these days that are to 
try men's souls. We must be impartial in 
thought as well as in action, Tuust put a curb 
upon our sentiments as well as upon every 


transaction that might be construed as a 
preference of one party to the struggle bcfor.‘ 
another.” 

A comparison of such a view with Mr. 
Wilson’s proposal two and a half y(.*ars later 
for American participation in a League lo 
Enforce Peace gives soim^ idea of the educu 
tional effect of the war upon the Uniterl States, 
or rather the educational <‘ffr*ct of Prussinu 
lau'h'ssness an i savagery, d’lie contrast is 
the more striking when the proposal is r(*jid 
in the light of the progress that even befort* 
the rupture with (Jermany had b(H»n mad** 
towards a growing popular demand for universal 
military service of some kind and for an ade- 
quatr’! fleet. In his me.ssage to Congress in 
December, 1914, the President virtiially ignored 
the war as being of no concern to the I'nited 
States. In his second inaugural Address of 
March 1917, he specifically stated that the 
reactioi\s of the war had delinitely proved that 
the United States could no long<‘r live' aloof. 

From the time of tin* sinking of the Lusitania 
in May, 1915, down to tla* (jlerman Proclama- 
tion of ” Barred Zone-*,” of Fi4)ruary 1, 1917, 
it was with (Germany that American di[)lomac\ 
and American pul)lic o|)inion were chiefly 
engagc'd. Tlie Lusitania incident and its 
aftermath of di[)Iomatic exchanges, in which 
tho cynicism of Bi'rlin was only ecpialk'd by 
the patience of Washington, have been sketclu'd 
in a previous chapter.* W'ar, or at any rate 
a rupture of relations, was averted because 
!U‘ither side wanted it. Berlin quibbled, pro- 
crastinated, and beclouded the controversy m 
every possible way'. The ITesident forbore to 
force tho pace because, as a Liberal, he disliked 
the id(Hi of war, becau.s(> he knew' that tht* 
country was not ready for war, and because he 
felt that lie could best serve the cause of 
humanity by remaining neutral. And the 
Lusitania was but one of many incidents. 
The White Star liner Arabic foundered on tlic 
morning of Augast 19, 1915. Sworn evidence 
submitted to and afterwards published by the 
State Department in Washington ma'^e it 
jierfectly clear that she w^as deliberately sunk 
by a German torpedo. 

The defence of the German Government, in 
their Note to the American Government dated 
September 7, was that the commander of the 
criminal submarine ” became convinced ” that 
the steamer had the intention of attacking and 
♦ Hoe Vol. V., chaptci Ixxxix. 
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to *Mit flown soiiio of tho 
iinporlH If'ss for ii»xtionHl oxistonco. 

whioh then opcupif'd spac.o in vtjssols tirrivinj^ 
in port or pn vcnttHl voshoIs lioin#? used for morn 
iir^f ‘lit pii rposos. Pnpor, paj )or pii I p him I gross i tir 
making t>f pajior worn tho first subjects for tlio 
iporatiou of tliis pi)Iic‘y bocuiuse, it was statod, 
of th(Mr gn?at bulk and intliioiv-o on toxiuago. 
Mr. HiiiM^iiiiaii c>xj)laiiUMl that lio bad b(M‘n in 
c cmbTonci) with tli(3 papor-inakiMS and iic‘ws- 
papor proprifd.or.s and had had tho bonofit 
of tlioir vi<‘ws. In ordor to (ionsorve tJu* 
inttwal sources of the raw material of paper, 
the exfiort from this country of rags and waste- 
pap(T was prohibitfHl. On February 16, 1916, 
tlie app<»intment of a Royal Commission was 
announced, with Sir Thomas Whittaker a-s 
(‘I lain nan, to grant lieiaiees f(»r tlie importation 
of paper and paper-making materials, the 
intentifai being to cut down the supplies by 
(aio-third. In continuation of this policy 
th(3 importation of a large number of other 
articl(3s and materials of a bulky nature was 
sliortly afterwards prohibited except under 
licence, including raw tobacco, of w'hi(!h thercj 
wem vcTy large stocks in t his c*ount ry ; many 


building materials ; ffirniture woods and 
»'<aieers ; and sorno fruits. Special (yoni- 
inissioiis were appointed to deal with each 
trade. Furtlier very drastic restrictions on 
imports were announced by Mr. Lloyd Georgo 
as Prime Minister on February 211, 1917. 
These proposals involved tlie prohiliition of 
imports of certain fruits, foreign teas, eolTor 
and cocoa, rum, and a numbi'r of mami£at?tur(‘d 
j\rticl€>s, and a reduction of paper and pajier-i ‘ 
making materials by a half, and a very formid- 
able curtailment of many oth(?r commodities. 

The policy of limiting imports to necessities 
was obviously a right one, for whale vc‘r 
system was adoptod of controlling tonnage it 
was cli‘ai* that there were not. siifticiimt. sliip'^ 
to carry on the eoiiunerci* of (be country 
on tli(3 same scale as in pre-war times. Thd 
main cause of (1 h‘ scarcity of toimagf' for ordin- 
ary eommerci^ was t h(3 large amount of shipping 
directly in (lovernmont service. The public 
which had to sulTer by the rest ruction of trade 
WAS justified in urging that the utmost etUeiency 
should be sexmrod from the vessels removixl 
from commerce. A number of extraordinary 
cases of the ineDectual use of requisitimiod 
vessels bad been rpioted, indicating what 
apjieared to the commercial mind flagrant 
instances of waste. Still, nobody doubted the 
strain thrown on the Transport Department oi 
the .Admiralty, and there was every desire to 



give it full credit for the highly important and 
siiecessful part it hod taken in arranging for 
thi’! transport of enormous numbers of men and 
s ipplics overseiLH. While the i*estrictior s of 
imports were being put nto operation in I91tb 
fix‘ighfs were still rising, and lli> profits of 
shipping c;ompanios, as publicly annoiinectb 
were, as a rule, very large indeed. These 
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uiinming him, because the Arabic, when 
jipproaching the place whert^ he was preparing 
(o sink by shell fire the Durisley, a previous 
v ictim from wliich the crew had eseapi'd, aft(T 
'(Uering her course pointed direct ly towards the 
submarine. The German Government, con- 
tinued the Note, regretted tluit Americans 
should have perished, but n‘fused to acknow- 
Ictlge liability. Th('y would, however, arbitrate, 
if tlie United States liked. On St'pb'inbtT 14 
the American Governnu'ut sul)initte,d to 13(‘rlin 
( \ idence that convincingly re})ut,t,ed tlu* (Jer 
)uan accusation a-guinst the Arabic, llerlin, 
t hough it aft('rwards sought to make good its 
< {tse by voluminous argumcait, saw that tlu* 
game was up and changed its tactics. On 
October 5 Gount Hernstortf wrot,<‘ to Mr. 
I.ansing, tla* America.n Secretary of State, a 
letter to th<‘ etfect that tli(' ord(TS giviui to 
^ul)marines to eschew passenger shit)s “ had 
h»'(ai made so st ringcait t hat a recurrence of 
incidents simihir to tlie Aral»ic ca.se is con- 
sidered out of the (piestion.’’ 4'he (German 
Oovernment'. (a)unt nernstortf continued, w('r(‘ 
convinced that the submarine command(‘r 
really thought he was going to be ra.mmed ; 
but they did not feel that th(‘y could im- 
pugn the word of th<> llritisli otlicers of tlie 
Arabic that such an intention never (‘iitered 
t!ieir lieads, and lienc(‘ could only regret and 
disavow the act and promise to pay indemnity 
for AuK^rican li\'es lost. This otter Mi*. Lansing 
acc«‘])ted on bi-half of the rresident. 

Hardly had a crisis over the Arabic been 
averted than on November 7 the Italian liner 
Ancona was sunk by a submarine flying the 
Austro-Hungarian flag. The circumstances ol 
tlie sinking as recorded by Mr. Lansing in his 
note of Dee(*mber (> w(?re particularly brutal. 
Tlie vessel was fired upon and sank while 
passengers were still on board vainly waiting 
to be taken into the boats. “ The (Jovernment 
of the United States,” said Mr. Lansing, “con- 
siders that tlie commander of the submarine 
violated the principles of international law and 
humanity . . . (by a) wanton slaughter of 
defenceless non-combatants.” Ther(‘fore Aus- 
tria-Hungary, if she valued the continuance of 
good relations with the United States, must 
disavow the crime and punish the responsible 
otlicers. V^ienna's answer was characb'ristically 
impertinent. If the United States, it said in 
effect, really had to write so sharply, they might 
at any rate have the court('sy to designate tho 
source from which they got their information. 


Also, what had tlie rulings for the ^conduct <^)f 
submarine warfare wir’cli they luid laid down in 
their correspon lence with (h'rmany got to do 
with V'ienna, w liicli had no autlamtiit r<‘Cord of 
that correspondence ? The Ancona case was 
a case for discu.ssion, not. for vitup(a*ation. Mr. 
Lansing count ert‘d by showing that the Aus- 
trian Admiralty laid admit ti'd that the Ancona 
had hcen torpedoed while passengers were still 
on board and by renewing tin* demands of liis 
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lir.st Note. A'ienna came back with a long 
rigmarole giving it.s vtu'sion of the case a.nd 
talking about the need of further inv(‘stigat ion. 
llefore the controversy could be developed tlie 
l’(‘rsia was sunk with e(|ual ba.rl)arity. lly 
this time t he Cent ral Towers Isad nadi/.iul that 
they had nothing much to fear from the IVesi- 
denCs indignation, that in fact he wanted t*> 
keep the peace as much as they did a.t that time. 
As a rcMilt, the Tersia incitlent, like the Ancona 
r*ase and indeed th(‘ Arabic* east’, was obliter- 
ated behind a veil of lies, misre|)res(‘ntat ions, 
and |)lausible lialf -])romiscs about reformtd 
behavioirr. 

Berlin charaetc rist ieally tried to take an ell 
wlien she had been giv(‘n an imii. The Wil- 
helmstrasse w'as virtually certain t hat, provided 
(Jerma.nv condiaded submar. ne w^arfare w'ith a 
show of (‘arefulm^ss, an I pro\ id(‘d that she 
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HOME WITH HONOUR: 

A battered steamer makinfS for port. 


profifH, not unnntiirnlly, crea<<?<l n j^ood (IohI 
unrest, especially among labour. Ship- 
owners generally came in for some very 
'harp criticism, which in all cases was not 
quite jiistiEod. A number of owners liad in 
t he early days of the war made it quite clear 
liat they did not want to make extraordinary 
profits out of the war ; by enterprise and good 
"tan^ment they hod established successful 
'’usin-^sscs yielding satisfactory returns, and the 


idea of Issii-fitiiig from the national inisfortiine 
was rc'pugnaiit to them. It cannot, however, 
be said that this was the altitude adopted in all 
quarters. 'I'he arguments in justification of 
high profits wen?, usually, that the returns in 
.some of the ywvrs preceding the war had been 
poor, and that there was no agitation on the 
part of the public when shipowners hod boon 
unable to make both ends meet. Then it wds 
argued that shipowners were quite helpless - 
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SUBMARINHS BUILT IN AMRRICA FOR THE BRITISH (GOVERNMENT, INTERNED 
BEFORE DELIVERY AT CHARLESTON NAVY Y’ARD. 


avoided spc^etaeular criiiuvs irivol viiicj the w h()l(‘- 
sale Hlaiight(‘r of Aiiiericafis, or tt»e ohv'iously 
illegal sinking of lu-ge ships, the Presidiad 
would not livt^ up to his determination, pro- 
cJuiiirK'd at the l ime of ( he proelamation of the 
first suhmariiie Idoekade in Fidiriuiry, 11)15, 
and repeated after th(‘ sirdving of the laisitania., 
to uphold the rights of neutrals and the laws of 
humanity as well as to protect the lives and 
pro|)er(y of liis nationals. Xot ( ontent Willi 



THE “PRINZ EITEL FRIEDRICH,” GER- 
MAN AUXILIARY CRUISER, INTERNED 
AT NEWPORT NEWS. 

She ran inte port with passenjiers from several 
ships which she had sunk. 


this eonsiderahle vi(*lory for “ friglitfiilness,*’ 
Berlin tried to go a step farther and to use i]\o 
submarine campaign to embroil th(^ United 
States witli (Irt^al Britain. 

At the beginnirig of February, 1010, it ^^as 
announced that (Germany liad ‘ surrendered ' 
in the Lusitarua controversy. The ehi(‘f objc'ct 
of the Presiderit liad been to get (hunumy to 
disavow tlie act that is lo say, to admit that it 
was an illegal acekk'nt. His s(‘eond object had 
b<‘(‘n to .s<‘cure some sort of reparation. His 
third olijeet had been, by using th<^ Lusitania 
as the leading submarine ease, to pin Germany 
down to a definite proinise that she would reduci' 
lier barbariti(*s to such a minimum that the 
Unit(‘d States would be able to continue on 
t('rms with hfvr. 

The (h'rmans allowed th(' President to win 
liis third and, incidentally, his chief object 
on paper, d’hey repeated their pledge thal 
unarmed Tuerchantmen should not bo sunk 
vvithopt warning and urdess the safety of (he 
passengers and crew had been assured, provided, 
of course, that the vessel did not try to es(;a|)e 
or resist. Regarding disavowal, Germany 
refused to depart from her position that sub- 
rnarine warfare was a justifiable retaliation 
against the British blockade, but admitted t hat 
it was wrong to imperil the safety of neutrals. 
She off M’ed to pay a full indemnity for American 
victims on the Lusitania, whose death she 
“ greatly regretted.’* The “ surrender ” was 
not received with much enthusiasm. Stalwart 
opinion, which in the P^ast especially had been 
growing increasingly bitter at the President’s 
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that tin* <*\triH)r(lirmry fn*ighfs wero forced 
upon tln'iii by nicnrhanlrt out-bubliiig each 
oilier tor tonnage* ; in olhor words, that there 
was no gainsaying the huv cif supply and 
demand. It wa>t eviai a<lvaneed, further, that 
high freights were a(;tually n ))ent‘fit, since they 
aetcfl as a nvsiraint on imports, oidy those 
(‘•arimodities which efiiihl bear high rales being 
imported. 'PlK'n? was, of course*, a limit le» be* 
put to this argument, for, if it was merely a 
((iiestion of high freight, many “ hi.\ura*s 
could bear much higher rates than what w'(*re 
ri*garded as the necessaries of the poorer classes. 
Kiiially, there was always tiu* argum(*nt at the 
back that high freights wert> a (*oiivenuait means 
of ta.xing th<< peoph* ev(*ry time they bought 
bread, siiusi so hirg.* a proportion of the f»xeess 
profits went to the Stati*. On Septembi*!* 21, 
liM"), this (*\'cess profit taxation had been fixed 
at oO per cent., and in t he following April it 
was raisiMl to (it) per cent. 'Flu* weaknt*s.s of 
this argument of high taxation w'as, however, 
that the larger the amount that went to the 
Slate the larger the amount wliieli was retained 
hy the shipowners tliems(^lves. Thus it hap- 
|)<‘ 1 UmI that within a very short tinu^ of the first 
imposition of the excess profit taxation freights 


rose to such an extent that the 50 per cent, 
then allowed to be retained by ow'ners exceeded 
the wholly 100 per (?eiit. before the tax w'as in 
trod need. It W’a.s to be? n^gretted that during 
the war shipow’iiers did undoid)tcdly earn a bad 
name as “ profiteers.'’ All did not deserve it, 
but all were tarred with the same brush. I’ho 
public liad no means of discriminating, and any 
owTier wlio w^as inclined to take up an in- 
dependent line was thought by his felloW- 
owaers to be rentlering a dis-sorvice to the 
shipping industry, Jt w^as common for British 
ciwners, quite etfcctivxdy, to point to the even 
larger profits which were earned by neutrals, 
but they shut their eyes to the fact that 
under tin* Britisli system, or, rather, lack of 
system, tJu* neutral was benefiting far more than 
the British owner. The eiioniious slreiigtlu^n- 
ing of the neutral owner’s position was iude(*d 
one of the s(*rious and permanent results of 
the shipping muddle. This was proved again 
and again by tlie fact that luaitrals were able 
to pay far higher prices for new tonnage t han 
British ow’iiers, ’Fhcy paid enormous prici\s 
for ships in tlie I’nited States, and even plactMl 
orders in the British Kmpire, as in British 
(’olumhia and tla^ Allied eounfry, .bipari. 



A BUSY TIME AT THE BONDED WAREHOUSES. 


THE TWEE HJETOnV OF THE 


iJCI 


pjitioiK'O in face of succossivo atrocities, coii- 
(Icioncd him for his readiness to accept t)l() 0 (l- 
money for the murder of Americans. Scepti- 
c'ism ^^as expressed as to th(‘ sincerity of 
(Jerman guarantees of safety in I he future. 
The ]ooj)hole left })y the provision that. m«‘r- 
<*]»antmen might, still he sunk if they tried to 
resist or escape search could, it was pointf'd o\it. 
be enlarged indefinitely by th(‘ cynics of IhuMin, 
Hut such criticism was iiK'vitahle. What 
surprised people was the silence of the iTesi- 
<!ent’s sui)porters in Washington. They setani d 
nervous amd preoccupic<l. There was no (‘ffort 
to dis[)lay the (‘om|)romise as n “di|)lomalic 
triumj)h.’' 'I’he cat did not remain long in tht‘ 
hag. 

Ih'rlin's retr(‘at was |)urcly strab'gic. At 
about the same time that Count Hcrnst(n-ll 
“ yh'lded over tin* Lusitania, Mr. Lansing 
had forwarded to the Allied (governments a. 
Note sugg('sting that, owing to tlu* changed 
iiK'thods of maritime warfare*, nu'rchant shii>s 
ought, not to be armed for d(*f(‘nce. After 
rt'gistering his dislike of the* (icrnnin habit, of 
killing non-combatants, Mr. T.ansing said that 
he did not feel that a be'lligcrcret should be* 
def>rived of the* |)rop(T use* of submarines in 
the* interruption eef enemy e'omme‘rc<‘. 'I'licy 
shoidd, of course*, obey the law s of \ isit and 
se>are*h ; but so fragile* we‘re they t hat t he y w oulel 
have^ givat diniculty if mere leant men weav 
allowed to carry any arms wliatsoc\ e‘r. 

Trior to (ht* ve*ar lUin o})cmlioos n-i.inst 

onnny ((.annorce? on-Du* liiKb l.n<l hrvmoiuUiriid 

with cniiscrs cjirryiag ho.ivy hi inMiu-iit s. t'luh r t liroi 
roiiditions intornalioiml livw hp|h>hiv« 1 to ponoit h 
in«'r<‘taint v<’s>e'l tf) ('firry »i.ii arimini<Mi( foi »l(f(i»‘'ii* 
purpoHos without losing its ct.Hiwt.'r as a privuto coio- 
morcial vessel, 'this right sf'eins to hiu been pn*- 
(lieaUHl on thi' siipinior dcf»*iisiv(? strength ot >hips of 
war, and the limitation of armament to Iwive l.een 
dependent on tlie faet that it eonld not he used eiTcelively 
in olT.mee u'^fiinst enemy naval v(-ssels. whiU« H eonld 
defend the im'rehantimm icjainst the geinmilly interior 
armament of piratical sliifis and prixattH^rs. 

'the nso of the snhmarine, howmer, has changed 
these relations. Comparison of the defensive slnmgth 
of a erniser and a sidmnirine shows that tin* latter, 
relying for protect ion on its power to snhmerge. is 
almost defenceless in point of eonstrnet ion. l‘’v(‘n a 
merchant ship carrying a small ealihre gnn would he 
ahlo to nse it elTeetively for ofh'nee against a submarine. 
Moreover, pirates and sea rovers have been sw(*pt from 
the main trade channels of the seas, and pnv.iteeimg 
has been abolished. Consetpient ly, the ifhcing (»l 
guns on merchant m(‘n at the pn^sent day ot snhmarine 
\varfar(* can he explained only on tlie ground of a pnipo. • 
to render merehantmen superior in torei* to snl»nmiin« s 
and to prevent warning and visit and search l)> tin in. 
Any armament, tlien'fore, on a m(*r(‘hant vt-sil won < 
seem to have the cliaraeler of fn olT<nsi\e aima 

It would, tln^rcfore, appear to ho a reasonable and 
reciprocally just arrangement if it eonld be agreed liy 


tin* opposing t»elli,;cr(*n( s that s\il .nuirities should he 
ranstni to adliere strictly to the inics of inlm'nat ioniil 
law in the tnatt(‘r of stopping ainl searching nnnehant. 
\ essels, determining their helligm'nt nationality, and 
nnnoving tin* crews and passengcM's to places of sali'ty 
before sinking tin; vessels as prizes of war, and tl.at 
mcrehant vessi'ls of ix'lligereut nationality should he 
pi'nhihitf'd and pnnented from earrying any armament 
what s< H'ver, 

In pn'senting tliis fonnnhi us a t)asis for conditional 
dt'clarations by the helligt'n'nt ( lovernmenl s, I do s<) 
in the full eoiixietion (hat your ( h)\'«*rnment will eon- 
si(ler primarily tin? hnmane pnrpos(* »)f saving (he li\(‘s 
of innocent jieoph* ratln'r tlnin tln^ insis((*nee n])t»n a 
doubtful legal right which may I'c dcMiied on account 
4>f new conditions. 




[liioohirn Tapjf. 


“WILL THE SCRAP OF PAPER HOLD?’" 

.Mr. Tiimsing’s suggestion constitutcfl a com- 
|)l(‘tc abantloimu*iit. ot Auu'iican ])olicy, which, 
a.s (lcfin(‘d in a memorandum from Mr. Bry^au 
to Count B(*rnst<irff, datctl Si‘vtvmhcr lit, 11)14, 
was that mcrt'liant shijis miglit lie armed lor 
d(*h*ncc ill a strictly limited fashion, one gnn, 
calibre not to cxct'cd t> inches, to he mounted 
abaft with small (jiiantity of ammvinition 
and w itliout cxficrt gunners to serve it. Ameri- 
can op'nioii received thc! Noti* with consterna- 
tion. Th(> conservative American Bn*ss warned 
the ITesident that to treat armed merchantmen 
as warships would be a brt'ach of ntuitralit y am* 
that the idea of depriving v(*ssols of their only 
means of defence against Hu* murderou=! attacks 

of .submarines w as, to put it mildly, u ifair. Some 
newspapers— e.g., the riiiladdjyltia Ledger on 
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[Official rhotograpH, 

DOCKERS IN KHAKI UNLOADING FROZEN MEAT AT LIVERPOOL. 

In order to assist in the relief of congestion at the ports Transport Workers* Battalions were formed. 


It was a jiity lluit the critii*isin to which 
owners w(?ro ex|)o.sed was iKJt always taken in 
good part. An angry outburst by Sir Walter 
Rnne.iinan, in February, 1910, at tJie annur! 
meeting of the Moor Line (Ltd.), which Inul 
disclosed very large profits, portrayed a 
spirit which was not very lielpful in solving 
a problem that had oven tl len beconio of extrenu* 
importance to this country and her Allies. In 
the course of his speech Sir Walter said : 

Thoro is h comic* as woll as a sorious side to $orn« of 
tho denunciation to whicli wc' aw^ sabje^cted, wliich is 
always exhilarating when the irreprcHsiblo 8olf-.slylctl 
“ox|)ort** of shipping mattors, with his head wdiirling 
with abstract notions, abandons himself with tragic: 
solemnity to tho task of teaching siicci^ssful, W’cll- 
inforined men who, notwithstanding their human 
failings, nrc' at all events a national usnoI, how they 
slionld carry on un industry that the sclf-stylc'd 
“oxpc'rts” may have lamentably failed to make a 
Huc:cesR of. 'Phis eUiss of person has a mania for im- 
parting knowledge they do not in any dc^greo under- 
stand. Let it bo understood that I am s{}eaking 
*>f tyjjes ; some of them are siijx^rlatively ignorant of 
every commercial instinct. Their ossuruneo stuiiH the 
imagination, ami their pitiful panaercas indicate .the mind 
nf a quack. They are like unto a tub when, filled to 
overflowing, all at onoo the bottom fulls out. 

Bhipowners were occasionally apt to ov'crlook 
the fact that the rise in freights had reached 


sucli proi)ort ions that every single person in the 
(•ounlry was it ally affected, and that a policy 
of laisfier Jairc (roiild not bo condoned. 

At about this time there was a very strong 
feeling on the subject of the high prices ruling 
for eoal in France imd Italy. With a large, 
proportion of t ho French eoalfa^lds in the hands 
of tho German Army, France became, to a very 
eonsiderabli) extent, dept'iident upon Dritish 
supplies. The position in Italy was even more 
serious, b(jcauso Italy, having no coalfields of 
Jier own, was absolutely dcpenih'iit upon (Irtuit 
Dritaiu, exccqit for a little which she was able 
to get, by means of British ships, from tho 
United Stab's. It lias alriwly been .sliown 
that tho coal freight from Cardiff to Genoa had 
risen from about 7s. (id. before* the war to lOOs. 
in March, 1919, so that fabulous jirices had to be 
paid by consumers in Italy. For some time 
arrangements had been made for supplying the 
essential service's of the Italian (h)veriimont 
with coals, hut this special arrungemeut did not 
affect many industries ami private consumers. 
In May, 1916, a scheme was devised for reducing 
tho selling price of coal in France. This in- 
volved the fixing of the prices at which coal was 
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Fthruary — wont furtlior and accused the 
State Department of having deliberately ])ur- 
chased the so-cralled surrender of (Jeriuany 
ov('r th(' J^usitania by a promise to try to force 
us to disarm our merchant ships. Tlie accusa- 
tion gained weight from the behaviour of 
Count Dernstorff, who went about rubbing 
his hands witli glee. “ From ( his t ime forward,” 
he was rt'ported to have said, ‘‘all maritime 
eontroversk's will lie between the Allies and the 
Idiit(’d States.” There is no reason to belitwe 
that tlu‘ Stat(‘ Departnu'nt struck ariy such 
bargain. 'Flu* fac'ts o\' the case setan to have 



GERMAN SUBMARINE UNDER REPAIR. 

b(^en that it was temporarily deceived by 
Count Dernstorff’s plausible argument that, if 
v(‘ssc‘ls were ariiYxl, and if, as he had reason to 
believe, they sometimes sliot at submarines on 
sight, submarines could not a|)proach to hail 
them and therefore* could not live up to his 
side of the Lusitania bargain. The period 
of the State Department’s aberration was short. 
J ho surjirise, not to say the indignation, of 
the Allies was conveyed to the President so 
authoritativx'ly from London that he instructed 
Mr. Lansing to abandon his suggestion. Count. 
Bernstorff was discomtited but not beaten. His 
efforts to embroil the United States and Great 
Britain had failed ; but it might still be pos- 
sible for Germany by a mixture of “fright- 


fulne.ss ” and diplomatic chicanery so to work 
upon American opinion as to enable her to 
continue her cai-eer of piratical assassina. 
tion. 

Before the failure of their first effort, tho 
(»erman Government had transmitted to Wash- 
ington on February 11, lOlh, a lengthy Memo 
randum accompanied by exhibits in the sha[K‘ of 
a list of Allied vessels alleged to have attacked 
submarines offensively, copies of instructions as 
to the handling of guns, alleged to have Ix^en 
captured on British vessels, and various oMiei' 
documents, wliich W(‘re either unconvincing or 
harmless, to prove that wo were using our 
armed merchantmen deliberately to deslroy 
well-meaning submarines and were rapidly 
increasing the number of our armed ships. 
The Memorandum said : — 

III tho circMimstanccs sot fortli above, oneiay inoi- 
ohaiitinen ai’iiiod witli giius no longer have any right 
to bo oonsidorod as poaooablo vessels of eoimneic... 
riioretore llu' (lerman naval foreos will receive* onler., 
within a short period, jiaying eori.sideralion to the 
interests of tho neutrals, to treat such vessels as l.cl- 
ligerents. 

d’ho (.iernian Oovernmont brings tliis state of Mtfsijs 
to tho knowledge of tho lUMitral Powers in order that 
they may warn their nationals agvinst continuing to 
entrust their persons or property to arim*«l merchantmen 
of tho Powers at war vvitli tho German Kmpire. 

The Memorandum reached \Vashington at 
the ('nd of February, simultaneously with Die 
imiuguration of Germany’s new' submarine 
eanipaign, which, thougli conducted on tho 
hypothe.sis that no merchant ships would l)o 
sunk without dtic regard for lifo unless Mitw 
tried to attack or escape, was nothing hut Du- 
old practice of irre.sponsililc murder under a 
new' charter of piracy. Germany merely relied 
tipon tho allegation in Ikt Memorandum about 
tho promiscuously offensive propensities of our 
vessels to becloud tho issue should Americans 
suffer. Had not tho Arabic trouble been tided 
over by statements that the ill-fated liner was 
pre[)aring to ram ? Need any greater difficulty 
he expected if, in tho event of another disaster, 
the submarine captain liad a report promptly 
w'ritten for him showing that* the victim was 
al)out to attack or trying to escape ? 

Germany over-estimated the President’s 
|>atienco and the desire of his advisers to be 
neutral at all costs. She proceeded too fast and 
too ostentatiously on her rake’s progress. She 
torpedoed the Norwegian barge Silius almost 
before the State Department had digested 
Berlin’s latest Memorandum, ^’he Silius inci- 
dent raised doubts, but before they could be 
resolved a far worse offence plunged the whole 
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H(ild lit tiu' pit’s mouth, th« iniddloiiion s 
iiiid 1 ho froi^^htn, ho tliat f ho whole ohaiii 
of I ranHiictions from tlio soiling of the coal 
until it roiiohocl the ooiisumer was intended to 
h<‘ (roiitrolled. Tin? now [irioos aiul freights caiiio 
into ojM ratimi on .lime K l«l«. The prices for 
c oal n?j)res(sito<l nHliietions of from 40 to 50 
p(»r cent, below thosi? ruling at the time for 
prompt delivery, and the treights reductions 
somewhat Kiniilar. 'riie commission of tlie 
exi)orl.ers was fixed at 5 per cent in addition 


owing to the greater leitgth of voyage and the 
larger type of ship employed, but in the autumn 
u similar scheme was prepared for Italian ports. 
Unfortunately, owing partly, it must be 
admitted, to the submarine campaign, neither of 
ihi^se schemes worked entirely smoothly. It was 
reported t hat French firms, in order to secure ton- 
nage, liad paid higher freights than those pro- 
vided for in the limitation scheme. The attitude 
seemed to he that it was better to pay heavily 
for 1 he coals than not to get them at all. Early in 



THE BEGINNINGS OF A SHIPYARD: THE SITE AND A TEMPORARY WHARF. 


to the f.o.h price, with a rnnximiim of Is. per 
ton. The elaboration of this scheme involved 
a great deal of work on the ])art of Mr. Uuuei- 
mau, J’resident of the Board of 'I’rade, anil it was ' 
significant fliat shortly afterwards he had a 
serious breakdown and had to rest for two 
months. It cannot be said that Mr. Asquiflrs 
(joveriiiiient was <piick to act in this serious 
matter of the cost of coal in France and 
Italy, and more might, at any rate, have 
l>een done earlier in iwplaining the ]K)sition. 
An important fact was that a large pro- 
|>ortion of the eoal si lipping trade with the 
(Continent was done by neutrals, and that 
the problem of neutral shipping w’os dis- 
tinct from that of the British mercantile 
inarino. - The shipping difficulties of Italy were 
also more serious than those of France, 


1017 the situation was again tackled, and the 
limitation freights were eonsiderahly advanceil. 

W’ith tin? formation of Mr. lloyd George’s 
Government in Deceinber, 191(1, n new Ministry 
was created, that of shipping, and a Shipping 
(Controller ap[>ointed, a position the need of 
which had been so consistently urged.* The 
choice fell upon Sir Joseph Maclay, a successful 
(dasgow ow'ner who was comparatively little 
known to the English public. TIis function was, 
ill a sentence, t o ensure that all Briti.sh shipping 
was used to the best possible advantage of tla* 
nation. Sir Joseph Ma<*lay was admitted in 
shipping circles to know et least as much about 
the efficient management of cargo stoainm as 
any oiimer in the United Kingdom. Ho had a 

•See Vol. XI.,p. 359. 
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THR GKOSS-GHANNEI STEAMER 
“SUSSEX.” 

.'^iibniariiio cont roxa'rsy back into tlic incltinpj- 
])<)t. On March 24 a 4Vutonic torpedo })lc\v 
Ific bows ofY the Frencli Uhanncl stcanH‘r 
Sussex. Americans were kill(‘d jiiid wound(‘d, 
and the lives of others were jeo|)ardized. 
W'ashington was more* worried than at any 
time since th(‘ J^nsitania tragedy, 'riie ])ublic 
wiis aroused, especially in the I'kist, thougli it 
[)a( riot huilly forbore to do a.nything tluvl would 
force the J’resiclent ’s hand. 

'Fhe President acted with his usual pois(*. 
After due delay to collect in format ion, he asked 
( Jermany for her explanation. The ex|)laiuit i<m 
was charact ristically unsat islmdory and if 
airived only after the torpedoing of the lOagle- 
Point, Manchester Engineer, Englishman, Her- 
w indx ale, and of the H(>d ( Toss steamer l/ortugal 
in the Medit('iTanean had erdianced the fear 
that ITussian promises were still not worth the 
paper they were written on. It ass('rted t hat 
'the Sussex had been taken for a mine-layer 
and enhanced the blatancy of tht' lie not only 
with a quantity of meticulously d<‘(!epti\e 
'dt'tails blit wdth pictures comparing the Sussex 
with the imaginary mine-layer. Tliis extra- 
ordinary document AVashington rebutted with 
<‘onvincing details, supported by atlidavits, in 
a Note dated A{)ril 18. It recapitulated the 
whole history of the submarine controversy, 
laid stress upon its patience, |)olitely indicated 
a suspicion that Berlin had not bi'cn acting in 
good faith, and regretted that it would have to 
l)reak off relations if there were more atrocities. 

'fho i'onunHiulers of the rmporiul Uovoriimonl s 
undersoil v'ensels have carried on practices of such 
ruthless dostructioii which have made it more and 
more evident as the months have gone by that the 
Imperial Govenvment has found it impracticable to put 
•any such restraints upon them it had hoped and 
T3roini8ed to put. Again and again the J mpcrial Govern* 
irient has given its solemn assurances to the (fovernment 



THE “SUSSEX” ARTEK THE DESTKUG- 
TION OF HER BOW SHGTION. 

of tlic t’liitcd st itcs ihiit at least passenger sliips would 
not l)«‘ thus di'alt with, and yet it has n^pcjitedly per- 
mitted its uudiMvsoa coiumantl(‘rs to disri'gard tlu'so 
a*:suraiHcs with entire iinpuiuly. As recently as Kobrn* 
ary la-t it gav«' iu>tii-e that it wonld regani all armed 
merchant mim ownrsl by its etuatiies as part of the arnuMl 
naval f«>re(‘H of its adversaries an I deal with them as 
witli men of-war. thus, at least by implication, pledging 
itself to gi\e warning to vessels which W'l're not ariiaMl 
and to accord scenrity »>f life to tla-ir passengers and 
rrew's ; hnt even this limitation their snhmariiH' eom- 
maiMhus luive re« kl(>sslv ignored. 

N'ossels of »\ential ownership, even v<*ss<‘ls of neutral 
owuer-‘lup hound from inmtral port to neutral ]»ort, have 
heen destroyed, along with vessels of helligenmt owner- 
ship in eoiivtaully increasing nuinhers. . . . (’.rent 
liner; like t la* Lusitania and Arahie and mere passenger 
boats liko the Snssi^x lia\e heen attaekivl witlaml a 
moment’s warning, often before they have even become 
aware that they weri^ in the presim^* ol an armed ship 
of t he enemy, and the liviss of non -eomhatants, y)assengers, 
i.nd e.rmv' hav<* liei'n destrov'ed w'holesule and in a mannei 
whi<-h tlie (Jovernment of the rnit«>d Stativs eanuot hnt 
ri'g ird a* wanton aial w'itlumt. the lightest (•()lonr ol 
justification. Nq limit of any kind has. in fact, been set 
ti) their indiscriminate pursuit and destructi<^n ot 
merchantmen of all kinds and nal ionalitii’s w ithin the 
waters which thi» Impi‘rial tiovcrnmenl has chosen to 
designate as lying witliin tlie seat of war. dlie roll of 
Americans who have lost their lives upon ships thus 
attacked and destroyed has grown month by month 
until the ominous toll has inouutod iuto hnmlri'ds. 

The (iovernmeMt of the United States has heen very 
patient. ... It has made every allowance for unprece- 
dented conditions and lias Ih«*u willing to wait until tlio 
facts hecame unmistakable and were susceptible of only 
one interpret at ion . 

It now owes it to a just regard for its own right.s to 
say to the Imperial Government that that time has come. 




THE BEGINNINGS OF A SHIPYARD: 

Part of the Site. 

reputation of boin^» an ('xtromoiy Imni worlaT, 
and tlir appoint iiunit was ^oru'rally rt'j'anlod 
as a good one. His powtTs had to he defined, 
and it Mas iind(Tstood that i)y the middle* of 
February, 11)17, his functions Jiad boon satis- 
factorily aimuiged. Bv his own >vish ho wfis n(»t 
a laeinbor of tho House of Commons, having 
explained that ho considered he could do his 
work better outside. H(^ was, however, reprt? 
sented there by Sir Leo Chioz/a Money, I’arlia- 
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THE GERMAN “COMMERCIAL’’ SUBMARINE “DEUTSCHLAND” AT BALTIMORE 


rt hii^ boforno imiiifiilly rvidont lo it (l.at I bo position 
it took at t bo vory uiitst't is inovitablo — nniuoly, l.]»o uso 
of Hubiaaritios tor tbo dost riictioii of ari onofiiy’.s oom- 
meroo is, ot noc(‘ssiiy, bocanse of I ho vory <‘baraotor of 
tijo vossols orn[)loyod, and tb«' vory iiiotliods of atfaok 
wbiob ttioir omployiiKMd <(f oonrs(‘ iii\<»lvos. »itt(>rly 
inooinpatiblo with tlio prinoipkvs of bumanily, t t»o lon^^- 
• slablisbod and inooni rovortiblo ri^dds of innitrals, »iM<i 
tbo saorod imiininit ios of non-o<.mbataiils. 

If it is still tbo pnrposo of tbo Ifrifx^rial (Jon <‘rniuont to 
pros<*<nito rolontloss and indisoriminato warfaro against 
N ossols of <‘oinin(Too by I b«? nso of sidnaarinos wit boot 
logard to wbat tlio ( Jovonun'Mif of t tu* I'nilotl Statos 
lU'ist <onsidor tlio saorod and indispntablo ndos of 
intornational law and tbo univorsally rooog.iizod diet at os 
of burnanity, tbo (Jovorninont of (bo I'nitod Slatos is at 
last foi‘<‘od to tbo coiiodii.sion tbat' (boro is bid> nuio cotirso 
it can pursue. Uidoss tbo Itnporial (iov'ornniont sboiild 
now irnrnodiatoly doclaro and ofToot an ahandoiiTnont of 
its prosont mothods of subinarino warfare against 
passongor and froigbt carrying vossols, tbo (Jovorninont 
of tbo United States can have no choice but to sever 
iliplomatic relations »vith the (Vuitral Empires altogether. 
This action (be (lovornint'nt of tbo United Slates con- 
toinplatos with tbo greatest rolnotance but feels i-ou- 
st rained to take in behalf of burnanity and the rights 
of neutral nations. 

On April 19, th(3 Pre.sidont af)}K*arcd hoforo 
Congress and read a paraphrase of the Note 
whieh was greeted with emphatic a|)j>rova] by 
the lA'gislature and by the wliole country. 

I'he Sussex Note was in point of fact most 
im[>ortant. It put tlie isstie phiinly before 
(Jermany. In it tlie President reverted to the 
only sound principle ttpon which the submarine 
controversy could be conducted. He insisted 
that Geniiany should behave herself t>n the 


seas in the inU'rests not only of American life 
and firoperty hut of iidernational right and 
decency. He took, in fact, tlie same line as lie 
had tak(‘n after tJie assassination of tJie 
Lusitania but whieh lie S(‘(‘med to desert in Jiis 
later Lusitania Not(‘s and in his tr(‘atmeid of 
the long string of T(Mitoni<* crimes betwcfai the 
Arabic and tlie Sussi^x. During that time 
scant attiaition was jiaid to thf 3 sinking of 
merchantinen of neutral or belligf'ri'nt nations, 
jirovid(*(l no American citizen was injured ; and 
th(Te can be no doubt that this si'cming willing- 
n(‘ss to allow a c(‘rta.in latitude for illicit warfare' 
had bred in Germany a strong conviction that 
tlie United vStates would jiut nothing mem* 
ethcacious than words in tlie way of an almost 
unlimited use of the submarine. This belief 
the Sussex Note sliook considerably. It took 
Germany by surprise. It left her no choice 
but to climb down and to hide Iier discomfiture' 
Iiehind a characteristic veil of bluster about the 
illegalities of the British blockade and of 
blarney about her willingness to make* peace 
if only tlie overw’e(>ning ambitions and liatreds 
of the Allies would let her. That was the gist 
of the cumbrous and offensive Note of May 4. 
The Note, however, did contain radical con- 
cessions to the American point of view. 

As far as it lies with (bo (Jomian (tovoriimont, it wishos 
to prevent tbings from taking such a course. The 
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jiK'iitjiry Sf-r-ivlary to tho Ministry of Siiipping 
(.‘(»nln»l. Replying in llio Houso of Commons 
on Kohruiiry to ii fjiiostion ivs to whothor tho 
( 'niilrollrr fMTcisod Hiitiiority over sliip** om- 
p|i)y<‘r| in ({ovrrriinont service, tlu^ Piirlirt- 
mrnfiiry S'*(*r(*tarv said : 

riwy nn* hm-iI willi fiir tiiid. iis it wms 

il I limy nil! it with fiiir ronsciit. Of conrsi*. it isii. 
ot yuoilwill hclwi'iMi the (lilTcreiit (h*])iirtin«*nts, luul 
Oiiit j^'iHMlwil). I Hill hiipfiy 111 siiyf exists i«nt will ctiiitiiiue 
to rxisl. tiniJ. Its long as it does exist, there eiuiuot be any 
real diPieiill y with regard to what I may rail the eoniieel - 
iiig link between tie* Ministry nf Shipping on I ho one 
hand and t hr* Admiralty on the other. 'I’ho Minister of 
Shi[>f)iiig knows that eertaiii ships are being used, for 
example, us enlliers. and he has power, and indeotl 
authority, to satisfy himself that those eolliers are being 
properly used, hut thi’re, of eourse, his authority ends. 
The Afhniralty alone ^•all in aetiial emjiloymenf use tlieso 
itdliers. 

Kogtirding Iht^ functions of the (^»ntr*oIh‘r, 
th(‘ Ptirliiimcntiiry Secretary said: 

of eonrso, as the Ifouse is iiAvare. when tho Ministry 
of Shipping was formed, my right hon. friend found 
existing a eonsiderahle nnnitier of bodies — eomniittees, 
and so on -whieh had been framed aiul very properly 
framed by the late tiovernmeiit in order to deal with 
difTerent [ihases of this great firohhan. All these 
t hreads are being draw n t ogef lier under tho Ministry of 
Shipping, ami i hope it. will he truii to say (hat in a very 
short spaei^ of time we shall liave drawn iliein (ogelher. 
and that we sliall then he able to gra)iplo with a profwir 
organ i/at ion. We have Keen handieiipped in this 
mat ter, beeause we have been Worse houstal, if that is 
possible, than any other Ministry of the (lovermrieiit. 
We are not so fortunate as to possess a gilded hotoi. 
Never! hele.ss. we do hope now that we j^hull lake up our 
resideneo in a modest and unassuming building wdtieh 
is not iiiappropriately silimled, where water used to run 
in St. dafu(s\s l‘ark. 

Oil Fobniary 21 Sir Edward (/arson, now 
Kir«t Ixiitl of tho Admiralty, annoiinood that 
tho wliolc of tho Transport Dopartmont., oxcept 
so far a.s it. was contMTiiod with naval transport 
and Oio July of naval transport to tho Anny, 
hiul iK'on oiitiroly tokon over by tho Sliipping(/on- 
trollor. Tho Advisory ConiniUtoo lo tho Trans- 
port DopartiiK'nt liati resigned shortly aflor 
th(^ appointiiiorit of tlu? iShip[)iiig C'ontrollor. 

'PhtTo woiv .soon .dgns that tho Controller was 
losing no tina? in getting lo work and ensuring 
that all possihlo use. was iniulo of the available 
tonnage. One little sohoino, indicative of tl^»^ 
attention being given to tlie problem, whieh 
was announc'd just a fortnight after his 
appointment, provided th.it all owners of what- 
an* known a.s .slielter-doek .steamers should, 
wir i-e it was practicable, utilize the shelter- 
deck for cargo and get the load-line re-a.>signed. 

It had always been open to owikts to luwe this 
clung? made?, and some had done so in peace 
and others earlier in the war. It was e.stiinated 
that if tho change wen^ inode in all shelter-deck 
steamers the carrying capacity of the British 


Mercantile Marino ^voiild be increased by seine 
2r>(),0()0 Ions, but there wnix* some obvious eases 
in which nothing \va.s to be gained by flic 
alteration. VVhat the Controller did after 
eonsnItatio.li ivitli the surveyors of the Board 
of Trade and the registration societies was to 
make (?ompiilsory tho use of these spaces, not in 
all cases, hut in every ajipropriato case. It liad 
been held that , subject to any necessary altera- 
tions in the structui*o of the ships being carried 
out to the satisfaction of the surveyors, the 
change cniild. as a rult', be made with ahsohite 
safety. I f an owner t bought the change^ inadvis- 
able for technical reasons liis ease would lx? 
consideri‘d on its merit.s. This particular 
change wa.s due largely to the elimination of 
some of the lighliT eargoe.s. When in peace time 
vessels were crarrying eoinjiaratively light 
eargoes the raising of the load-line would not 
liavo enabh'd tht'in to carry a ton more cargo, 
wliich was pr<:>scribed only by tho cubic 
i?apacity of the .ship. Another little innovatitm 
was the granting of ptTmission to owners that, 
as an exceptional war measurt*, they might ]f»al 
vessi'ls in the Iliver I Mate dow n to what Is know n 
as the Indian summer mark, provided that; 
when the ships readied northern latitudes, 
between Octolicr and March inclusive, tliiur 
wint/er marks w(Te immei*sed. A.s the quant i tit's 
of grain .shipped from South America normally 
amount, to some millions of tons annually and t his 
change repn^sented an addition of about h pt'r 
cent, to the (•arryingcupiu’ity of ships, it was dis- 
tinctly iiii|)ortant. Attention was also irnint*- 
diatcMy concentratf‘d on impro\’iiig the • eon- 
ditions at the ports where shipping was again 
being held up by congestion, caused especially 
by railway troubles, and the policy which 
had alrtmly been adopted under the old 
regime for .sub.stit uting shorter voyages for 
longer voyages, where this w'aa possible?, was 
carried out still further. Many more ships 
were requisitioned to be employed ifi trades 
whew^ they were most urgently needed, so that 
in February, 1917, the position approximated 
to a general requisition. 

Hut one of the rno.st important of the Shipping 
Controller’s plans was the laying down of a large 
•programme of .standardized cargo ships. Tht? 
po.ssi bill ties of building a large number of 
standard ships in this country seems to have 
found its genesis in an article which appeared 
in The Times of February 25 showing what was 
being done in the ITnitod States. This was 
followed up by a number of other articles. 
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;< rnuiii (Jo\ oriiiMOul is pivpMrt'd to do its ultuost to 
oidino the operations of war for tho rest of its duration 
M tlio tij^diting forces of the l)elli^a'rcnts. tlien'by hI>o 
i Oiring tlie fret'dom of the s«ais, a principle upt)n which 
he (Jin'man (Joverninent helievc's itself, now as Indore, 
o ho in a^^roement \yth tho IJiiilcd Sta.te>. 

Tho Oerman ( JovernnicMit, guided hy this idea, notifies 
[h(‘ (loverntnent of tho United States that the (leunaii 
lutval forces JuiAe received the following orders: |ti 
iccordanee with the i^eneral principles of visit and s<>ar( h 
iiel dost nu t ion of inereliant \'essels reeogni/.ed )»\ 
iiK'nuitional law, such vesseds. hoth within and without 
tho area declared as naval war /oiu*. shall not he stink 
without warning and without sa\ing human )iv(>s, unless 
these shi[)s attempt to escape or olfer resistance. 

Thit neutrals cannot expect that (tcrnumy, forced to 
fluht for ht'f oxistenc(‘, shall, for the sake of noiitra! 


interest, restrict the use nf un effect i\ (* ’^eapon if her 
enemy is pernutt.sl to continue to apply at will metho.ls 
ot warfare violating the rules of international laws Such 
a di'iiiand wouhl he ineoin[)atihle with the eharact»*r of 
neutrality, and tlu' (Jernniu ( !o\ ci'ninent is eonxineed 
that tlw (lovernmeid of the I’nited States do<'s not think 
ot making siadi a deniaud, knowing that t lu' ( o)\<*rnmenL 
of the I uited States ha^ repeatc'dly dee|Hre<l that it is 
determined to restore I la' prineip|t‘ ot the fi’i'cdom of 
the sea-, from whatexcr (piaiter it is \ iolated. 

Aei'oiiling ly the (o'rma,n ( Jox ('rmnent is eonfiih'iib 
that, in consequence of the new oldeis issiKsI to its 
niiA'al forces, the (Joxernment ot the I'nited Stiites will 
now aht) <'<»n' idor nil impe<|imenls ri'inox ed xv hieh mav 
have heen in tia* way ot a, mutual cooperation towards 
tlu‘ restoi'ation ot the tiei^ lom of the soas di.i'ing the war 
a', suijci'sfeil in the Note of .fnlv' I'.llo. and il rf(»,>s 
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AN AMERICAN SUPER-DREADNOUGHT: THE U.S. SHIP “ARIZONA.” 
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It was then pointed out that thorn would 
obviously bo economy of money in rriami- 
f<K5turiiig tho parts for ships on a large scale. 
The following advortisoment from an American 
newspaper was quoted : — 

Stock <?argo Htoamshijisi, 7,200 toTW il.w. oapacity. 
ClAssificatioii 100 AI. Br, bloyd’s. ScoleJi boilers. 
Triple expansion engines. Speed 10 J kimts, lU knots 
on oil fuel. 

We have recently purchased 7,e00 tons of steel shi]> 
pl^fvs and shapes, with options for more, anrl witli 
deliveries to assure curnplotion and delivery of 1,720 d.w. 
steamship in the hist, cpiartcr of 1010 ; one mf»re ship 
in 14 months and ono in 16 months, and one of our 
stock cargo steamships about each moiitli lieroufter. 

I One or more c»[ our stock cargo steamships an* ih»\v for 


to terms, 'I’liere are even still se ilifVu'ulties, owing 
to the rise in cost-s, in the way of the eompletioii «)f 
inereanlile tonnage eoritraclod for and started before lh»’ 
war, and these diiTieultie.s are iniiicjiti\ e of tln>se wliieli 
hinder the making of new ••ontraets. In some ea-^es flu* 
builders slipiilatc for very wide i)riees, jdtering to aeeejiti 
less if e<isl.s prove to he Ic.-s than the niaximiini they 
name, and they will guarantt''* no dates for delivery. 
Mie owiu'rs an* eharv of ])laeing onlers when everytliing 
is .so iineertaiii, and the result is an iiiisati-:faefory 
demlloek. 

This is where Die intervent i(m of the Slat«* wonkl 
he of advantage. Having arranged, h\' sj)m»* intaiiis, 
lor the completion of tonnage now initiiiish«‘d, the Slate 
eimlil it sell plaee i.irders for new const met ion. 'rhi> 
liisl point ill lav'oiir of a State prograiniiu* is tinif for 
hoth sentimental and liinincial rc.isnns the men are 
r‘•hK•tant to handle any hut f < m\ (' rnnieni work.' 'I’ho 



WITH DECKS AWASH A STEAMER STRUGGLES BACK TO PORT AFTER STRIKING 
' A MINE. 


sale to tho highest responsible biddorH. Prospective 
fMireha.sors of cargo steamships are invited to .submit 
written proposals for tho purchase of ono or more of 
onr stock cargo steamships. Offers of piireliasn from 
responsihlo bidders will be filed in tho order received, 
and, subject to prior sale, will bn acted Ufion in that 
order. Sales will be elo.sed at. terms and times to l»e 
lixod by our Board of Directors. 

On February 28, 1910, an article dovi^loping 
tho idea of ntandardization wiih published in 
The Timeftf which, as an indication of the con- 
ditions then prevailing and of what happened 
nearly a year later, may bi? reproduced a.s 
follows : 

It is gouorolly admitted that nothing will ro relieve the 
proBont seriouB position as new construction. Yet 
builders and owners are finding it very difficult to como 


secoiul reason is that by slandanh/.at ic*n the work couhl 
ho greatly oxjK'difcd. '.ria-rc would ohviou.sly Is* dilli- 
cultics, if tho Tnattc*r won* loft to private enterprise, 
in getting owners to a.greo to a standard spocification 
iild thi .* of a Government 

cManniitteo inchiding mpn-scutatives of owners, naval 
an-hilecls, Bliiphnildors, and enginc-buililcrs. 

(hnierally the hull of a ship can he built at tho present 
time more rajiidly than the «‘iigiiics and boilers to go into 
it. 'Pho great hulk of the work on the linll innst he done 
in thii yai'il where it is being built, but it should bo 
jwrfoetly praeticablo to expedite work on the cultuos 
by increased subdivision and slaiwhirdi.satiun. For 
instance, tixue might be saved by sending the engines 
acro.ss from the Bast Coast or any other eenlre to tho 
Clyde, while the boilers miglit ho built in I he MidlundH. 
But vessels built under such arrangements would have 
to I'onfonn lo tho same speeiticatioiis and their parts 
1)0 made tiiterehaiigeahle. 

'J’ho present proposal is for tho State to arrange 
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not doubt tlwvt tho (iovoniinotit of tho United States 
will now demand and insist that tho Jiritish Clovornment 
shall forthwith observe the rules of international law 
universally recogni/od before tho war as tlioy are laid 
down in the Notes presented by tho Government of tho 
United Stales to tho Brilish Government on December 
28, 19M, and November 5, 1915. Should tho stops 
taken by t he Govorntnojit of tho United States not attain 
t ho object it desires, to have tho laws of humanity followed 
by all belligerent nations, the Gorman Govornm<'nt 
would then bo facing a new situation, in which it must 
reserve itself complete liberty of decision. 

After H jx'riod of indignant cogitation 
Atnerican otlieial and public opinion decided 
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MR. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
Assistant Secretary of the U,S. Navy. 

to accept the “ ('otice.ssions ” thus conveyed, 
with tho (explicit proviso that it wtis to bo 
clearly understood at Berlin that the Anierican 
(Joverninent could not “ for a moment enter - 
*tain, much less* discuss, a suggestion that 
respect by German naval authorities for thc^ 
rights of citizc'iis of tho United States upon the 
liigh seas should in any way or in tho sligldest 
degi’oo bo mad© contingent upon the conduct of 
any other Govcaiunent affecting tho rights of 
neutrals and non-combatants. Responsibility 
in such matters is singh^ not joint ; absolute, 
not relative.” (Note of May 8, 1910. )♦ 

A lull in tho submarine campaign ensued. 
But it lasted only a f(‘w weeks, and it soon 
became apparent that Germany liad reverted 

• For tho ediocts in Qcnnnny of the Sussex crisi:^ 
and the fall of Admiral von Tirpitz, see Vol. IX. p. .*170. 


to her policy of torpedoing everything she could 
in any w ay she could, with the exception of a 
liner upon which American passengers might 
be |>resmned to be and of vessels flying the 
American flag. By October 1, 1916, it was 
announced by tho British Admiralty that of thc^ 
262 vessels destroyed since the Sussex at least 
l.'i had been attacked without w^ariiing. Tlu; 
State Department, however, reported ofticially 
that in none of these cases had anything been 
found that could be taken as proof of the 
violation of Germany’s promise of May 4. The 
United States wuis in fact slip)ping back, as she 
did after the Lusitania, into the narrow national 
principle that nothing concerned her unless tluj 
lives of her nationals wx>re jeopardized. Again 
encouraged by her attitude, and irritated and 
worried probably by the success of tho British 
offensive on tho Somme, Germany gradually 
increased tho scope of her op(*rations. 

Her first move was to try f o paralyse Ameri- 
can self-respect by a strong do.se of “ frightful- 
ne.ss.” During the sumim'r of 1916 Americans 
had been electrified by the sudden appearance 
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at Baltimore of a German ocean-going mercan- 
tile submarine, the Dcufschland, under the 
command of Captain Koenig. The visit, it w as 
clear, impressed people immensely wdth the 
possibilities of the submarine. On Octolx^r 7 
it was followed up by the arrival in the harbour 
of Newport, which Insides being a fashionable 
sea-side resort is also a naval station, of a 
submarine flying the German naval flag and 
armed with tho regular torpedo tubes and 
guns. On October 8, after having been visited by 
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1 he admiring ropresentatives of official and naval 
Xcwport (not only the officers l)iit also its crew 
s<*cinGd to be men especially picked on account of 
their physical appearance and linguistic attain- 
ments), and probably after exclianging with the 
({erman Ambassador, who was at Newport, all 
sorts of useful information, the V 5.‘1 left New- 
port within the prescribed 21 hours. Witliin 
18 hours of her departure she sank within sight 
of the American (;oast six shii)s — four British^ 
on<‘ Dutch, and one Norwegian. Tn each case 
the submarine commander warned his victims, 
iind thanks to the help of American war vessc^ls 
nil liv('s were saved. 


submarine, rescuing the lives it iir>^)erilled and 
thus enabling it to ply its work within the limits 
of humanity im})osed by President Wilson. 

So strong \\(‘re tht^ fet'lings arousc'd that the 
American Navy De|>artment, hearing that thpy 
had spread to high quartcTs in lOngland, pre- 
pared a lett('r sidling forth tlie real facts 
for the informal use of th(^ American Ambas- 
sador in London. 'the letter was addressed 
to Mr. Polk, the Pouns(‘llor of tlio State 
Department, by Mr. Franklin Roosevelt, the 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, and dated 
November 18, PJKh The salient passages of 
this docuTiient, which satisfactorily disposed of 



MR. JOSEPHUS DANIELS, 

Secretary of the United States Navy. 

ddie incident made a vast sensation. I" rii'nds 
of the Allies were indignant that the U T).*! 
should have been allowed to come into Newport 
and communicate with Count Bernstorff. They 
pointed out that, in deference to an American 
lirotest against the hovering of British and 
French cruisers in American waters which had 
been registered during the preceding winter, tne 
.-Mlied- warships had greatly curtailed their 
activities in the Western Atlantic, and that the 
United States Government had thus indirectly 
facilitated the commerce-destroying mission of 
the U 53. Theix^ was even greater indignation 
at the way in which American war vessels 
seemed to have acted as tendt'rs to the German 


MR. NEWTON D. BAKER. 

United States Secretary for War. 

unjdeasant incident, are here published for 

0 first time ; 

1 am parlirularly ^orry ibai anyone in iho 

val snrvico boli.ncd that th.^ Aim-rican Navy would 

nnneut rally lowanls thiun, bneansf^ of ibo ('xcccdiiiKly 
■asani relations and j^ood fooling wbndi has horotoforo 
sled bctwcon tho two sorvicos. think I may say 
< with perfect ]>ropricty. because^ it is simply a roisjg- 
-cd fact that the relations between the Itritish naval 
^vico and our own have always been of the most 

cndly nature i 

It wo«l<\ seo.n Iro... Mr. IWh K'ttrr that it .» hohovr, 
l,<)H<lon that oira of <»ii- >lo^' royors (.heywl llio <loinana 
(he Orman snlmiariiio coinmamkT to movo Iiib ahip 
<l thoroby faoilitalo tho (leslriictioo of one of tfio mcr- 
aiitimm.aml that we liavo not boon frank in k‘viok 
1 (he far-lB. May I say lha(, tlwro tia.- boon no roasoii 
any time whv all Iho factH BhookI not bo pobliBho.l, 
„I (bat tbo only roason for oonHninK ooraelvos to a 
noral atalomont that we bad f.o«n •" every way 
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liiuU 100 or whiitPvrr niiinher ships may hr dotor- 
miiicd. They should probably be of one or, possibly, 
two tyi>OH. If it were reHoIvod to build iriore ty|K»s they 
should be built in blocks. 

It is proposed that th(;se vessels when built should be 
allotted to oM'iiers in proportion to the iiuinlM*r of ships 
they have h»st through enemy acts. The Slatt* would 
take the profits niid the owner to whom the ships werc% 
entrusted would Im» paid management commission on 
them. At the conclusion of the W'ar the vessels would b « 
s<ild by auction, and if the short supply of tonnage proves 
then to he os great os now seems prohahle, there would 
be very little ehuneo of any loss falling on the State. 

'ri?b type of ship rocommendocl is a eurgo steamer 
about 8*00tl tons fleadweiglit, serviceable for many 
trades, 'i'he exact details of measurement and speed 
woiihl bo determined by the committee, which should he 
prepared to sacrifice rullilessly all luxuries and even 
(•()?! vcnieiiees which add to tiie lahoiir ami time required 
loriMiiistruetion. It is questionable, for example, whet hi*r 
in the present cinMiiiisf jiricos electric light should l.»e 
installed. This and other convenieiice.s conhi he atldiMl 
without great expense when the vessels c.ime into the 
possession of their ultimate owners, 

Siff'h is the scheme hroadly outlined. It is a matter 
lor deliberate eonsiiloriilion whether, if some such plan 
Ih* not adopted, this (Miiiutry is not running a .serious ri^k 
of tinding its<'lf unable to carry imt <inly the cargoes it 
ought to he able to carry, but ovcmi the hart? iieee.ssilies 
for ihc^ .sueee.ssful prosecution of the war, ami at the end 
of the war of tinding its mcreaiitile marine at the mercy 
of the tiermaii interned ships and of the mMitrn! fleois 

H(*]ilyinj 4 <o a <iuo8ti(»n in llio H()n^<‘ <»f 
(’oinmons on March 7, 191f), Mr. Kiinehnan 
«aid that hi« attention had hei*n called to th<* 
(picsthni of standardization and that it wiis 
liaving his cand’iil consideration, a stereotyped 
fonn of reply to niifortunatciy, th<‘ 

publie had beconu' well accn.stonicd in connexion 
with the shipping ])rcjblem. 

In June, 1916, however, the standardiza- 
tion scheme received strong support in (he 
fonnation of a Standard Shiji Building (Com- 
pany to work at Chepstow, River Wye. 
'Fhis cotnpaiiy was very powerfully backed, 
as appears from the fact that the capital 
was subscribed by, among others, such com- 
panies as the P. & O. and British India, the 
New Zealand Ship]jing, Orient Steam Navi- 
gation, Fedtjral Steam Navigation, Furness, 
Withy & Company, Shire Lino (Tunil)nll, 
Martin & Co.), A. Weir & Company, Harris 
& Dixon (Ltd.), Trinder, Anderson & Com- 
pany, Betholl, Qw^yn & Company, and Birt, 
Potter and Hughes (Ltd.). The Chairman 
was Mr. James Caird, head of Tiirnhiiil, 
Martin & Company, and the Vice-Chair- 
man Mr. John Silley, Managing Director of 
R. & H. Creen and Silley Weir (Ltd.), one of 
the oldest and most famous shipbuilding and 
ship repairing companies in the country. Imfor- 
t unatoly, the scheme was much handicapped by 
the difficulty of securing sufficient skilled labour. 
On August 15, however, the company look over 


the engineering finn of jMessrs. Edward Finch 
Co. (Ltd.), which was originally formed to 
build Bruners bridge ov(?r the Wye, and a new 
company was ff>nned, entitled Edward Fincli 
(^o. (1916) (fjiiiited). In spite of labour 
difficulties thre(' sli|)wiiys were prepan^d in 
this yard, and, early in 1917, two 3,300 ton 
cargo steaiiicTS were being built there. It 
was ho])ed that, by the end of the year live 
new steamers would be jnit into the water 
from this yard, in atlditiou to 18 smaller 
ves.sc‘ls, all of which were urgently needed. 
'Phe first four slips for building steamers 
up to 10,000 tons in the Standard Company’s 
new' yard wore being prepared. A special 
feature of tlie s(‘heme w’as the planning of a 
garden city, and a considt^rahle progress was 
being iimdc early in 1917 with the construction 
of c‘of tagt‘s under licence from th(‘ Ministry of 
Munitions. It wa-f known that the Directors 
f<dt iinich iiidf'hled to tiu* assistance given not 
only by this ^Ministry hut also by the Afhniralty 
and the Board of Trade. Every a.ssistance in 
forwarding the scheme was also rendensl by the 
( Ireat Western Raihvay Company. 

’Fowards the (*nd of 1916 it was understood 
that the P. & O. Company liad had ])1ans drafted 
for a nuinlM?r of .standard cargo v(»s.s(‘ls to he 
built in various yards, and Mr. John Latta, a 
well-known owner, was urging in The 1 imvfi 
(Jovernment eonstruetion. Them, shortly after 
lh»^ new' Ministr^^ of Shipping had been created, 
it. was announced that the Shipping Controller 
liarl hiinsolf in view' a large programme of 
standard cargo v€'.ssels to be built for aecrount- 
of the State. It became know'ii that they 
were to he single -deck steamers designed for 
purely cargo -carrying purposes, and that one 
batch of them would b(^ 400 ft. in length, 
52 ft. in beam, with a de])th of 31 ft., and a 
deadweight carrying ca])acity of about 8,200 
tons. They wen^ to be distinctly utilitarian 
ill character, having practically no super- 
structure, and with nothing in their construc- 
tion that was not absolutely necessary for 
their elTicient handling and for the carrying 
of general or bulk cargoes. The fact that t.hey 
wen' to be .standaniized in design would facili- 
tab' tlie obtaining of materials, as well os 
increase tln^ sp('ed of <H>nstruciion, and some 
of the Finns with whom c(»ntraels had Ix^en 
plact>d estimated that, given adequate supplies 
of material and a sufticiency of steadily w orking 
labour, the vessels could be complete»l within 
six or seven months. Standardizat ion was to be 
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iHMitral \va- l)'Taiis«- svo did not nali/.o that aiiv lauro 
dotail.Ml stul.Su Mit hy ihr Xuvy i topartiiicnt would bo 
r>f tlio sli-htost interest eiHuT tt. I lie Hrilish ( Joverniuent 
or the ^(Miorul (inhlie. 

llowcvor, ns fhn iJii-inf.irinnlinn in ri-pird (n lliis 
pnrlii-nlnr rpisodc dies .sisin In l•xisl. J am nnly Inn 

Kind I., Kivn ynn Ihn n-nl fn.-ls nf »|,nl ' <)„ 

llm mnnnny nl l)..|nlMT H 11,,. \,u-nl Kndin .Slalinn nl. 





COUNT BERNSTORFF, 

Cermaa Ambassador to the United States 
from 1908 to 1917, 

Nl'W|)nlt. Hl,ndi. TsIh.m<I, n S I) .s i-nll frmn llin 

^.s. West l-nint. 'n,,, WVsl: I-ni„t s|,i|,.d I |,a|. sl,„ « ns 
10 mdos MinUl-snidll-nist nf II, (. \n„|„,.ln,, 

On roc inviny lliis infniin ilinn. and in ■■ninplinni-n will, 
11,0 wcll knnwn and liinnd.nnnnr..,! onsinn, ll.nl I, ns 
ol,nrttutor,/,nd .sann,,.,, i„ raspnndint, ,1„, ,.,,11 nf s,.„. 
InniiK |inn|,l... nnl..,.s w..,-,. yiv,.,, in ll„. dnsl i.nvars ll,,.,, 

in Ihn linrlnnn. nn,m..lin|,.|y t,, I In ,l,a .'.ssislnn,-.. 

nf I llOVOssnl. 'J’lwsa n,.d,., s wen, in nn,,,| |y eari ii-d nnl 
l-y nil t.lin .lesl I'nyers IJ,e„ i„ ||„. |„w|,nn,.. n„ ,.,.a..|,i„,. 

I l,e vicnily nf 11, e Nnn, ,„.k,.|, l.i^;l„s|,i|, i,, wns <lis,.nv,.,e.i 
that, a (Jorinun Miibnuirine ha 1 ulnMidy .sunk W'.-st 

I’oiof, and that the erew „j Mutt vessel had been .Hlelv 
landed on the Id.ditslii p arnl inlor, nation wa.s reeeived 
Jroni several other vt-swels that they were bei.iK attaek.al 
by a .subnianne. 'I’he destroyers naturally went to tlie 
vieinity of these various vessels m onler to rentier sneh 
assistance to the crews and passen:.a-rs as the dietutes 
hunianity iniivl.t lua-essit att, under the conditions. 
.Special einphasis should In* laid on the fact that the sea 
was at that tifn3 sin loth, and that in the case of vtwsels 
which were abandoncil at any distance from the bi^dit- 
^hip the (Jenuan submarine was careful to tow the boat- 
eontaininir porsonnel up to within easy reach of the 
la^ditshif. It lines not seem possil,],, to eonlend. in the 
light of what actually oceurred. t hat any of the pas.sengers 
or erewrt wore in danger at < ny time. 

Among the vossijjs which ha I been stopped hy the 


snbm.irine was the Dutch vessel nioom.-rsdyk. .SI,, 
had been stopped late in the aftoriioon and her personnel 
had been direeted to abandon her before 
'I’bese orders were carried out and her offieers ami erew 
afiandoned the ship, the submarine in the m'antin,* 
^funding over to another ship whw-li hail been stopped 
-everal imles away. .Several destroyers went to Mm 
\ieinity of the hloom 'ivflyk and two of them, the T S S 
McDougal and the r.S.S.‘ Menluun, received immbers of 
the erew of tlu^ nioomcrsdyk on board, taking thini nnfc 
ol Ibe IlIoomMsdyk’s boats. 'I’lio Denhmn ba,l been 
lying within a few hundred yards of the Hloomer.sdyk 
receiving a portion of the ofTieers and crew on board^ 
und liaving determined that there were n„ additional 
persons .still left on board llio Mlooniersdyk was proceed- 
nig to get under way to return to Xewpoit in aeeordai.co 
with instructions. At this tinn* the Merman submarim, 
returned to the Bloomersdyk and actually did signal to 
the Beiiluim. riMpiesiing lier eommaudiug ollieer to 
move a little farther ott in order that Muu'e might he no 
possibility of injury to the Benham or her personnel 
and slating that he was about to siidc the Bloomersdyk. 
However, at the time this m •ssuge was received the 
Benham Inad aeeomplishod the j)nr|)o.se for which she 
was in the locality — i.e., reeeiaing on hoard a portion 
ol the erew of the Bloonu^rsdy k and aseertaining if there 
Mere any additional peojilo still on hoard- -and was in 
the act of departing ipiite without regard to the move- 
ment.s of the (leimin sohinarine or lier sigMulliiig. 
J'hero was thus no occasion to regard, and no regard waa 
given to the ai’tious of the submarim* 



GKRMAN EMBASSY AT WASHINGTON, 
Count Bernstorff^s official residence. 

I have gone over every report and have, further, 
made personal investigations, and f must tell you frankly 
Hiat I cannot by the wide.st* stretch of imagination see 
a.iything Init ahsolute propriety in the action of tho 
commanding olTicer of the U.S..S. Benliam. 1’he points 
to reinemher in regard to this jiartieular episode are that 
this Dutch ship was abandoned by lier ofliei'rs and erew ; 
that the otliiers and crow wore in the ship's hoat.s in a 
•smooth sea and within two or three miles of the Nan- 
tucket Lightshif) ; that the Benham, not for the purpose 
ol saving Mieir lives — for they were in no danger — ^hut 
t«» give them comfort and assistance, took some o£, them 
on hoard near the abandoned ship ; that she aseeitained 
that no additional jiersons remained on the Bloomersdyk, 
and that having completed tliis duty slie went about 
her business in rcyular courtto. She did not leave the 
Bloomeradyk in ohedienee to the aiijnal from the German 
euhtnarine ; ahe did not leave the Hlooyncradyk earlier than 
ahe ufould have i f the German aubmarine had not aiynaUed ; 
ahe did not leave the Bloorneradyk until her duty had been 
fatly completed. 
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not only to the hii!la, !)nt also to the 
propflliiiLi iiiachinery, and, as far as possible, 
fo all the auxiliary's and fiarts. The reeipro 
eating enjiines dl•(•ided upon were of a type 
whicli had proved thtjroughly trustworthy and 
could be tunif'd out to pattern by any marine 
engijieering linn, the arrangements being such 
that any particular si't of engirit's need not 
necessarily be reserved for any particular Inill. 
If a hull wa** ready any\\'hen>, and a s<'t of 
engines ready somewhere else, fhe.si* might be 
brought logetluT lo fonii one sJiip, so that the 
delays eaust'd by hulls bedng ahc£id of onginc.s, 
or engint's ahead of hulls, would be verv' largely 
avoided. 

In his pn'liminary work the Shipping Con- 
trollcT was greatly assisted by the co-operation 
()f the Shipbuilding Kmf»loyers’ Federation, and 
it was a fortunate coineidenee that, just about 
the |.im(> wIk'ii he was apt)oint(xl, the head- 
(juarter- of the Fi'deratiou were being removed 
to London. Until then the Federation iiad 
joint olliees at (llasgow and Xeweastle, with 
joint secret aries, om? in each eity, but the great 
incn'asi* in the amount of busiiKNs wl-ieh had 


to be done in London made it necessary fdr 
the co-ortlination of the wwk of the Federation 
that it should have one headquarters office and 
tiiat this should be in the Metropolis. On 
Doeembor 28 the announcement was made that 
Sir Joseph Macflay htul appointed a committee 
to tulviso him on all matters connected with the 
acceleration of merchant ships under construc- 
tion and nearing completion, and the general 
administration of a now merchant shipbuilc^ng 
programme should be imdertakc'n by him. The 
eoinf)osition of the committee was as follows 
Mr. George J. Carter, (of Messrs. Cammell, 
Laird <fc Co., Ltd.), President of the Shipbuilding 
Employers’ Federation (Chairman) ; Mr. W. S. 
Abell (Chief Surveyor to Lloyd’s Register of 
Shi|;)ping) ; Mr. N. Jlendc*rson (of Messrs. 
D. & W. liendei’son & (>)., Ltd.); Mr. Jarfios 
Marr (of Messrs. J. L. 'I’hompson & Sons, iJd.) ; 
Mr. Summers Hunter (of the Nortli-Eastc^rn 
Marino Engineering (.o., Ltd.;; Mr. (’. J. O 
Sanders (of the Marine Dt'parl mt'iit. Hoard of 
'I’rade) ; and INlr. VV. Rowan Thomson (of 
Messrs. D. Rowan A Co., Ltd.), President of the 
*Vorth-Wost (CJycle) Engine(»ring Trades’ Em- 
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This iiiUHt be the etise referred to in London, boeanso 
1 can find no record of a sif^nul being made by the 
Ccrtnan submarine in the case of any of the other 
merchant ehipH Kunk. 

Another t-hin^ not generally known at tlio 
time was that, although tho United Sttih's 
made no format protest against tho ventures of 
f h(‘ U T)!!, the President did in point of faet 


scope of (terman submarine illeguhties, how- 
ever, iruTcased steadily. On October 2t) tla^ 
Pritish ship Rowanmore was attacked and 
destroyed by gunfire. 'Phere was no loss of 
life, but the two Americuins and five Filipinos 
on board stated that tla* submarine shelled the 
life-boats as the crew w('r<‘ taking to them. 



MR. JAMES W. GERARD, 


United Statejs Ambassador ii 

summon Count Rernstorri' to his country resi- 
dence in New Jersey and tell him that he could 
not tol^^rat(^ their rei)e(ition. 't hat, it may ho 
stated ineklentally, was the only time that the 
I’resident saw Count Rernstoiff during the war 
save on purely formal occasions. 

Tho exploit of tho U 5:i was not repeated, 
partly, perhaps, in consequenco of the Presi- 
denCs firmness. Jn European w’ators tlie 


Berlin from 1913 to 1917. 

On Octolx'r 2f) the Marina was sunk in circum- 
stances that are sutticiently well known, and 
six of the Americans on board were lost. 
'Phen follow (‘d the attack on the American 
steamer Chenung and t he loss of 17 Americans 
on tlie Russian. Tla^ State i)(‘part ment in none 
of these cases did more than investigate, and 
it looked for a time as if the President had 
forgotten tho fine stand which he had taken in 

140-3 




FRUIT FROM (niEECE AT NEWCASTLE. 


ploycrs’ AHsooirttioii. ISfr. A. H. Diiiiean, 
soerotiiry to tho SJiipboildiiij^ Kmployofs' 
.F<'(lora( ion, was appoinif^d socrel ary. 

Hy appointing th« President of tlie lOinployers* 
K<Mleration as Chairman of his A<lvisory Com- 
mit tee and its nc>w secretary as liis Hoeretarj’, 
Sir Joseph Maelay at once enJistod in his 
service all the machinery of the Federation 
and all its capacity of getting into- touch, on the 
shortest possible notice, with every department 
of the industry. On February 11 the stati'inent 
was made that the Shipping C\>ntroller had 
appointeil IVIr. A. Wilkie, M. P., secretary of the 
Shipwrights’ Society, aiul Mr. Joliri Hill, 
secretary of the Boilermakers’ iSoeiety, to atlvise 
his department on labour questions. It must be 
a<lmittcd that in some quarters t here was some 
little apprehension* both amongst shipowners 
and builders, regarding the probable effects of 
the policy of standardization on tlie future of 
their fiarticular industries. These critics faikvl 
to give full rcjcognition to the fact that tliis 
policy was ossontially a war policy, prompted by 
th(‘ extreme importance of producing the largest 
number of cargo vessels within the shortest 
possible time. Even in peace time certain 
builders had steadily concentrated on particular 
types, but, if time had been no object, no ope 


would have advocalcvl many of the yards 
bringing all their work to a corninon level. No 
<loiibt the best results were to be aehievod by 
individuality. Owners settled upon particular 
types and, from t he point of view of commercial 
competition, there was no real reason why tln?y 
should share tlioir experience, knowledge, and 
judgment with their competitors. In tho 
critical times through which tho country was 
passing all such considerations, however, needed 
to be jettisoned. That is one of the reasons why 
a largo prograimno of now construclioii could 
only bo carried out by the Ooverntnent. No 
ono ccmld doubt that the Committee which »Sir 
Joseph Mttclay formed to oil vise him was an 
extremely able and reprcs(*iitati ve one. Furt her, 
no shipowner could doubt lliat the ships wliicli 
were planned would be extremely useful for 
carrying bulk cargo, oven after the end of 
Iho war. They were of a type thoroughly suit- 
abl© for carrying coal, tlie principal export of t)»o 
count ry, and for bringing hona* grain from Nort h 
and South America, the Black Sea and India. 

Coupled with this (government programme of 
new ship construction was a scheme for ex- 
pediting tho large number of vessels already in 
course of completion. A feature of tho quarterly 
shipbuilding returns issued by Lloyd’s llegister 
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AUCTION SALE OF THE FRIZE SHIP PRINZ ADALBERT." 

This eK-Hambur^-Amerika liner, of 6,000 tons, was sold at the Baltic Exchange on January 17, 1917, 

for £152,000. 


was tlu^ largi' amount of shipping umior oon^ 
striiction and tho very small amount actually 
lannehod. Vessels in various stages of construc- 
tiori were left imtouehed for months, mainly 
owing to the fa<^t that labour had been diverted 
t.o naval work. A certain amount of delay was 
also caused by diflieulties of Stxanee. Material 
iiitc^nded for merchant ships had been requi- 
sitioned for naval work, and consequently 
builders informed owners that they could not 
complete the ships on the ternw contracted for 
cither before the war or in the early months of 
hostilil ies. ( Iradually, however, these diflieulties 
were ovcretMiie, j)artly owing to the good ofliees 
r>f the Hoard of Trade. Owners pai<l very large 
sums for tht^ expedition of their shi|)s and the 
(Jovernment intimated that such ships should 
1 m‘ allowed, as far as possible, to lake advantage 
of the full market rates. They should not, except 
in the ease of extreme national urgeruy, be 
requisitioned at the HIue-Hook rates. Special 
diflieulties cropped up in the case of tlie 
rcfrigiTated steuimers, partly owing to the 
exceptional cost of such vessels and partly owimr 
to the fact that, when completed, they woulii 
like all the other meat ships, be requisitioned 
by the Government. St ill, even in these excep 


tional, but important, instances an agreement 
was finally concluded. 

Tn the Houses of Commons on November 15, 
Hllfl, .Mr. Runciman stated that tho shipyards 
t)f the country could, in a normal year, with all 
lalxMir available and oil erngino works operating 
at full-time, put very nearly 2,000,000 gross 
tons of sliipping into tho water. Tho country 
had then only lost 2,250,000 tons by all risks 
since the war began, and all tho dt'pnvlations 
on shipping could have been far inoro than 
made good if the shipyards and engine works 
wore producing t heir maxi imim. Unfortunately, 
they uore not doing so. By the iniddlo of 
1915 the production of new tonnage 'in Groat 
Britain had reached a minimum, lii tho quarter 
ending June 30, 1915, only tho trivial amount 
of 80,000 t«ins gross hod bwn completed. A 
very large number of engineers , fitters, and 
mochanies had been recalled from the Colours 
and a run fiber of men were drawn out of some 
of th<; yards which were making munitions. 
It was hojjed tJiat by the end of 1916 the six 
months’ output would approach 500,000 tons, 
a very largr; tulvanco on w'hat was expected at 
t he end of the summer, but it was pointed out 
that the country would have to go on with 
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his Sussex Note. But he had not forgotten. 
He was only biding his time for another 
decisive stroke, and on January .‘11, 1917, ho 
got his opportunity. 

Towards the end of 1916 rumours had 
reached Washington in common with other 
capitals that Gennany was contemplating a 
Renewal of promiscuous submarine barbarity. 
It was recognized that the various more or less 
overt bids for peace which she had been making 
betokened a desperation which was bound to 
cause an explosion of “ frightfulness.” IVesi- 
<i('nt Wilson had recognized this himself when 
he caiiscd Mr. Lansing in his Peace Note of 
December 18 to say : 

” Tlie terms upon which it [the war] is to b(> 

< ()nclud<‘d they [mnitrals] are not at liberty to 
suggest ; but the President does feel that it is 
ins right and his duty to point out their inti- 
mate interest in its conclusion, lest it sliould 
present ly be too late to accomplish the greater 
things which lie beyond its conclusion, lest the 
situation of neutral nations, now exceedingly 
hard to tmdure, be rendered altogether in- 
t()lerabl(‘, and lest, more than all, an ifijury be 
done civilization itself which can never bo 
atoned or repaired.”* 

The explosion came as soon as it had pene- 
trated even the Prussian skull that the Allies 
ut*re to bo beguiled neitlier by the crocodile 
tears of Berlin nor by Presidimt Wilson’s 
well-intentioned pleadings for the prompt 
re-establislunent of a ” warloss world.” It 
took the form of a publication on January .'H 
of a notice that from February 1 onwards the 
submarines, after granting a short r('sf)ite to 
neutral vessels, would torpedo everything in 
.sight in the waters around the British Isles arul 
France and in the Mediterranean. Tho Note, 
a.ftv?r some hypocritical platitudes about Teu- 
tonic solicitude for tho independence of small 
nations and the “ freedom of the seas,” an- 
noimced that, in view of Kngland’s brutally 
illegal \i8e of sea-power, which pressed upon 
neutrals as hard as upon her enemies, Germany 
must — 

abandon the limitations which it has hitherto impowed 
on itself in the employtnont of it.s lighting weapons at 
Hca. ^ 

Trusting that the American people and its Government 
will not close their eyes to the reasons for this re.soliition 

* The American Peace Note of December 18, 1916, 
which is referred to here and in the following pages in 
connexion with President Wilson’s views and policy, 
will be found in Chapter CLXXX, wliich deals witli tho 
whole peace discussion initiated by the German Note 
of December 12, 1916. 


and its uecoHsity, tho Imperial Govornrmyit hopes that 
tho United Slates will appreciate the now state of affairs 
from the high standpoint of impartiality, and will also 
on their part help to prevent furllu^r misery and a 
saeritiee of human lives which mii;ht bo avoided. 

While I venture, as regards details of the projected 
war measures, to refer to tho attached memorandum, 1 
vonturo at tho samo time to express the expectation that 
tho American Governmeut will warn Amoricati ships 
against entering the barred zones {Spernjcbif'te) described 
ill tho annexe arid its* subjects against ont rusting 
pa.ssengers or goods to vessels trading with luirbours in 
the barred zon<*s. 


Ill the annexe to the Note Berlin added 
insult, to promised injury by telling the United 



{From the New York “ 

“THE SANDS ARE RUNNING LOW.” 

Stab'S that she might send ono ship a wceic to 
England jirovidcft that it was painted, as one 
American commentator cxi>rcs.scd it, until it 
V as “ striped like a convict,” and followed a 
preser ibed ro u tt' . 

dJu' effect of the Note was instantaneous, 
American propre was stung to tho quick. 

From one eoast of tho continent to the other 
there arose a clamour of indignation which two 
days later (February 3) tho President erystal- 
lizcd in an address to Congress announcing that 
he had handed Count Bornstorlf his passports 
in aceordanei^ witli tho promise that he had 
given during tho Sussex ilisputo. After recall- 
ing to members ot tho Congress the eorre- 
.spondence that passtsl at that time, he said : 

I therefore diroetod the Secretary of State to announce 
to his Kxcollency tho Gorman AmbaMsador that all 
diplomatic relations between tho United Stales and tho 
Gorman Empire are severed and that the American 
Ambas.sador in Berlin will immediately be withdrawn, 
and, in accordance with this deci.sion, to hand to his 
Excellency his passports. 

Notwithstanding this unexpected action of the German 
Government, this sudden and deeply deplorable renun - 
ciation of its assurance given to this Governinont at ono 
of the moments of most critical tension in the relations 
of the two Governments, T refuse to believe that it is the 
intention of the German authorities to do in fact what 
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kicreasing rapidity if it was to hold its own. 
Mr. Runcimaa thon stated that arrangements 
Jmd boon made with shipbuilders on the Wear 
to provide for the pooling of tlio whole of thoir 
ski I led labour, so that they could concentrate 
their attention on some of the vessels noareKt 
oornplotion, taking them omi after the other. 
It was iioped to extend the system by nogotia 
tion on the Tyne, the Clyde, and similar ports. 
*' (j^y mobilizing our labour in that way/* he 
said, “ we shall get most even with the shortage 
which at present exists.” That the gravity of 
the situation was realized appears from the 
following passage ; — 

We slmll hiivc to iuk<» a pUuigo in tliiH matter, and iny 
ciwn view is that tho most urgent thing at this moment 
is the construction of merchant vesads. If there 
to Ikj rt coraparativo shortage for a time — hope only for 
a sKurt lime — in some of thoso branches of tho Army, 
these mon will bo put to thoir best use for turning out 
vessels and oiigines which will odd to the morehnnt 
vessels of ourselves and Allies. 

'riio underlying principle of thi.s pooling 
scheme wfw that of treating all shipyards and 
onginooring shops in ono district as one large 


establishment, within which men and materials 
might be handled and utilised os they would 
he by a single firm. On December 23 — aft^^r 
the formation of tho new Government — The 
Times atmounced that at the instance of the 
Marino Department of the Hoard of Trade 
a similar voluntary scJicmo to that reached on 
the Wear had been concluded on the l*yno with 
lliorough goodwill on the part of masters and 
men. Tho following statement on this ques- 
tion of new construction, made in tho course of 
a speech by the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Shipping Control in the House of 
(■ommons on Kobruary 13, sheds light on the 
position at tho beginning of 1917 : 

A vury largo amount of tomiago is alroiuly under ooii- 
■striiotion, and 1 Hhould like in this connexion, in tho 
iihsenoe of tny right honoural>le friend, tho oX’President 
of Uio Uoard of Trodo—and I am Huro my right honour- 
able friend the Shipping Controller would like me to do 
so — to pay a tributo to the work ho did in that connexion 
Ijofore he left oilice. That is to say, we found a consider- 
ablo amount of new construction proceeding. The 
larger tliat amount tho smaller, of course, our immediate 
programme. Wo are ocsceleratiug every suitable vessel 
by every means in our power, and we are retarding tho 
construction of any vessel wliich does not, in our opinion. 
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1 h<*y war^iod iis thoy will fool at liborty to do. I 

raiinot briii^ inysolf to fool that they uill iiideod j)ay no 
Toward to tin? Hiu ioril frioiidship hi^t woon tlioii peoplo and 
onr own, or to tho soloinn ol)li;;ation.s wliic'h ha\ c boon 
o\oliari;;(‘d boi woim t hotn, and <hfst roy Amorioan ships 
and tako tin? livi-s of Atnorioan <‘iti/.ons in wilful j)rosoou- 
tion of (ho rnthloss na\ al |)ro;4raTnmo they liavo 
Hnn<Mino(v| thoir intcnition to ado|)t. Only aotnal ovort 
acts on (heir part can inaUo ino ht'litjvo this ovon now\ 

If (his in\ o(orat<‘ oonfidonoo on iny p'lrt in tho sobri«*(y 
and pi ndont foiosi^ht of thoir j)iirposo slionld nnhap[)ily 
pro\ o unfoimdod, if Amorioan ships an<l Amorioan lives 
-lionld in faot bo saoriliood by thoir naval oommamlors, 
in hoodN'ss oontravtmt ion of (hr? just atul reasonnl>lo 
nndorst jindiiois of ini <‘rnal ional law ami (lio ohvions 
(liotatos of humanity, I shall take tho liborty of oomin;^ 
Merlin before (\)n;4ross (o ask- that ati(hori(y bo f^^ivon tf) 
m<' (o U'-o any moans that may ho nooossary for tho 
jn’otoetidjj of our seamen and our poo|)lo in Oio prosoeu' 
(ion of (lioir poaooful, loLritimate orramls on tho hijjrli seas. 

I oan do nothinu: loss. | tuku' it for drantod that all 
N‘oii(ral ( }o\ornmon( s will take the sanio oonrso. Wo do 
not dosiro any hostile conlliot, with tho lmt)orial rJortnan 
t lo\ onnmuit. W’o aro sino« ro frieruls of i ho ( lorman 
l»ooplo and oarmsstly dosiro to romaiii at pf'aoo with (ho 
< lo\ t rnmoni, whioh spoaks for them. W’o shall not 
Is'liovo (hat (hoy a('o hostile to us urdoss and until we aro 
ohli^M'd to beliovo it, and wo purpose nothin r more than 
reasouabli' 'lefonoe of (he undoubt(>(| ri^^dits (*f our people. 
^Vo wish (o s('r\o no s<'lfish ends. Wo ;-r'ok morel v' to 
stand, tru(' alike in thou^dd ami action, to tho inune- 
moria' [)rinoipU‘s of our pi'opk' which T have sought to 
o\j>ross in my addn.iss to tho Senate otdy two weeks ano. 
W«j s('(>k merely to \ imlieato our right to liborty, jiistioo, 
and >uunoleste(l Iif(\ 

'rhoso are bas<H of peace, not of war. .God grant that 
we may not bo ehalli'ng«'<l to <lefend them by a<*ts <d 


wilful injustice on tho part of the Govorninont of 

Germany. 

Count Bornstorff was liandtxl his passports 
tlic same day. Mr. Gerard left Ik^rlin, but not 
until he had been charaeteri^tieally detained 
by the German Government and vainly brow- 
beaten in (he hopes that, lie might comntit his 
(h)\'ernmen(, to giving uj) the Gt^rman ships 
laid up in American ports in case of war, and 
to th(' granting of various privileges to German 
eitizens in (ho U.8. in (he same contingency, 
d'he Austrian Ambassador (he notorious Dr. 
Dtimba’s stieccssor, (knint Ttirnowski- w as 
allowed to rt'inain in Washington, aUhough In^ 
was never oflicially received by the American 
GovernnuMit, and tho American Amliassador, 
Mr. Venfield, in Vienna, pending ti *^‘lear 
tlefinition as to Austria’s aft it tide regarding 
her ptirti(Milar policy ; but it was getuTtilly 
(jik(‘n for granted (hat (he Prt'sident had 
(hdinitely made up his mind that lawless- 
ness which at'cording to figures issued a little 
later by tho State r)e[)artment had cost, 
232 American lives had to c(*ase. 

If Prussian maritimo frightfulness brought 
to an abrupt termination tho first chaptt'r of 



MR. GERARD’S HOME-COMING, MARCH 16, 1917. 

Oo his left is Mr. John B. Stanohfield, Chairman of the New York Reception Committee, and 
the nearer figure in front is Mr Clarence H. Mackay. 
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will 'i-yri tlift nn*ii)»ml iiitm*o?its at this liim?. Kor 
l•xHfll|)l^^ your |iassi«n>((>r linrr is put back, whik» your 
I nunp pill f«>i wanl. If wo have nhle to acceIc?rato 
I he iieceleratioii whieli was alromly ia ]iro|;ress when wo 
eaiiie info oni.e. it is beeaiiso my right Jionoura)»lo 
frieiiil fill* Shipping (’oiitroIliM* has nothing else to 
think of, whrreits iny right hoaoiirahle friend tho 
.Member for Dowsbiiry (Mr. Ruaciman) hod many 
other things to think of as well. Surely, thorofore, 
there is somefiiing to bo said for th«3 formation of a 
Ministry of Shipping, if it has to bo sahi. Now, w^ith 
regard to new cons! ruction, it is true to say that, a 
eoiisiderablo jirogramino is now* attiiially in progress. 
A very large amoiint of toniiuge has aetiially been 
nrilen.Ml. 

I'liat short sfiitomont puts chutrly oiio aspect; 
of the case for the formation of a Shipping 
.Ministry^ witJi iiotJtiiig c‘lso to eon (rent rat <* 
on hut shipping, \vhich hati tx'en so consistently 
urged. Sliippiiig, hitluMto, liad b(‘en one of 
the jnany public servicres whiedt tho Board 
of 'I’rade had attempt'd to supervist*, but it had 
long been obvious that tlie b(^st results could 
not possibly be secured without undi\'ided (‘xiDcrt 
atttmtioii. 'riiat tlie permanent ofTieials of the 
Roanl of Trader had in their respective sphere's 
done imicli good work was wf*ll recognized. 

While merchant shipbuilding in l>ie country 
Ipid naturally fallen to very small proportions, 
the shipbuilding industry abroad had received 


an enormous impetus, especially in the United 
States. According to an official statement 
issued by tho Bureau of No-vigation at Washing 
ton, the outj)ut, for th(‘ first nine months of 
1916, of ocean sU^el inereluint tonnage by the 
AiiK'rican shipyards exceeded by 30,000 tons 
the J^ritish production. There were built in 
American shipyards in 1916, 1,163 inercliant 
vessels of 520,847 tons gross, which were 
offieially numbered for American phipowncjfrs^ 
and accordingly at the end of that year were 
cither in trade or were aboiif. to engage in trade. 
There were also built 50 v(^ssols of 39,392 tons 
gross for foreign owners, making a total output 
of 1,21.3 vessels of 560,239 tons gross for 
tho 12 months. This production compared 
with 614,216 tons gross built during tlie 
12 months ended .Tune, 1908, but the rgil- 
put for that year was mainly for the Gr(>at 
Lakes, whereas most of the tonnag(» for B)16 
was built for the ocean foreign trade. Kx(*ej)t 
ing in 1908, the output of 1916 had not bi'Cii 
('xceeded sin(?e th(' fiscal year 1855, wh(»n 
583,450 tons gross were built, all being of wood’ 
except seven iron vessels of 1,891 ions gross. 
'Phe very large total for 1916 compared with 
1,216 vessels of only 215,602 tons built in 1915. 
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tlu^ history of llio rolatioas of the Ihiiled Stales 
jifid Oeriiiaiiy doring the war, other factors 
had powerfully eoritributiul to tlio saiiu? (aid. 

All through 101 o and lOUi Aiuerieau exas[)era- 
tiou had been steadily rising against the l>!atant 
Hctivities of (Jerrnan agents and propagandists. 
Their activities fell into two class(‘s |)o]itical 
Slid criuiinal. The gtaieral idea of Berlin was, 
tirst, to lo'cp the Idiited Stati's neutral as long 
as possible ; s(a*(jndly, to gull the ])iiblie into 
dcinandiug that the l*r('sid('nt should cut his 
policies acconling to the iTussian patt(‘rn 
agitate for peace wlaai thci (lerinans wanted it, 
place an embargo upon the export of munitions 
to th(^ Allies, and take a strong line against our 
blockade generally, etc. ; thirdly, to im[)iess 
the Ameriean imagination with the reality of 
I’russian “ frightfulness and actually to injure 
h(‘r trade with the Alli('S by sahofufje, the blow- 
ing u}) of munition factories, the crip[)ling ot 
m(>ans of trans|)ort at ion, ('tc. ; tourthly, to 
use the Unitcal 8tat(‘s as a l)as(‘ for bellig(‘rent 
<»p(‘rat i(*ns for the (‘xtcnsioii of s(tbo((t(/e to 
t 'aiiada, for the |)romotion of Indian and 
Irish unrest, for cspionag() in France and 
Ihiglaiid, for the smuggling of coni rahaiid, 
and very proba]>ly for tlu> furnishing ot sub- 
mariiu'S with supplitxs during tlic lati'r phases of 
tla? war, just as commercodestroying cruisers 
had been su|)])liod to some extent during t la' 
<‘arly j)has(‘s of it. It was also ch^ar that ( ount 
llernstorff and his agents w ere all along [ircparing 
dithcultic^s for the United St ates in the American 
hemisphere should it be necessary t(j d(dk?ct 
American attention from the Old World. In 
-Mexico there was a campaign to st ir up Carranza 
against the United States, generally to keej) 
revolution seething, and to cripple it possil)lo 
by those and other means the Tam[)ico oil 
fkdds, whence the British Fleet drew valcable 
supplies. Nor was there any reasonable doulit- 
but that German casli and intrigue ladped in 
the outbreak of the revolution in Cuba in 
February, 1917, and were continually active 
in other Latin - American countries for 
the behaviour of which the United States 
were more or less responsible, if only 
because of their proximity to the Fanaiua 
Canal.'* 

All this and much besides w’as brought out 
in the most dramatic way possible by the 
revelation, aftt^r the rupture, of the German 
Government’s effort through the (»crmau 
Minister to Mexico, the ex -Dragoman, lierr von 
Eckhardt, to arrange wdth Mexico and, if 


(lo.ssible, with .lupan for an otTciisiAo alliancc> 
against the United States. 

Congress was debating a. Bill to give the 
Fresid(*ut pow er to enforce his [)lans for “ armed 
neutrality ” against Germany to su[)ply Ameri - 
can mercluint ships w ith guns -and to tak(; such 
other steps as might b(* n('C('ssary to secure for 
his nationals their rights on the high seas. 
Pacifists, spurred on by tlu’i walking delegati's 
of th(^ 'rcutonif' propagMiida, w('r»‘ working 





GENERAL CARRANZA, 

To whom Germany addressed the proposal for 
an alliance with Meidco. 

up a huge opposition, and it. se(um>d doubtlul 
whether the President would get the national 
sanction for steps which it was d(*eme<l that 
the rupture wuth Germany aivl the barbarity 
of the Prussian submariiK's rendcnMl well-nigh 
indispensable. So the Administration sprang 
uj)on the public part, at an;^^ rate, of a docu- 
ment which had beim intercepted on its way to 
Mexico. 'Pile document spiaiks for itself : 

(,\Mthoiitic coj)y of tho (Jorrtwm Pous^u Minister’s 
note to tho Goncan MinisU-r in M<'xiro.) 

Berlin, 'Tan. 19, 1917. 

On tho Bt of Kehniary we intend to hei^in snljiiiarino 
warfare ullre^•tl•ie(ed. In spitt^ of this, it is our intt'ntiori 
to ondeavenir to hts'p neutral the United St alt's of 
Ainorii'a. 

If this attempt is not sneces.sfnl, we propose an allianee 
on tho following basis with .Mexico : 'that we shall make 
war together an<l togetln^r make peace. We sliall gi\'e 
general iinatu'ial --iipport, and it is umler.^tood that 
Mexico is to rocetiqner the lost, territory of New Mexico, 
'iexas, and Arizona. The details are left to > on for 
settlement. 

You are in.struoted to inform tlie Picsident of Mexico 
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DISCHARGING MAI/H INTO LIGHTERS. 


An iiitcTivstiiiu t'mtiiro of (foiistriict ion in 
North Ainoricti was the r(n i\ al of wooden ship- 
building. J.i^tters asking for infonnaiion wen* 
s(*nt by tho llnitod .States Bureau of Navigation 
f<» 115 builders of wooden vesseds, and refilies 
reei'ived Iroin the prin^npal builders showed 
that on Deeeniber 1, ItMti, there wore building, 
or under (^ontraet to he built, 1 16 N^^ssels <6* 
156,615 touH gross, thus a.v(Taging 1,550 tons 
eaeh. Only vtvssels of 500 tons gross were taken 
intoaeeount . Of t lie total number, 67, of 100,775 
tons, wen* to bt* fitted with engines, and the 
niajority of these wen^ being built at tho fiorts 
on the Atlantie and the Gulf of Mexico coasts 
and on l*uget .Sound and Colombia lliver. A 
miinber of wooden v’essels w(Te also being built 
in ( anada, some oi thc'in for West Indian trade, 

1 he rev’ival of wcioden shipbuilding was attri- 
liuted (»ntin‘ly to the? war and the tH)nsequenl 
demand for tonnage of all descriptions, the high 
prices of steel and iron, and thf* diOieiilty of 
securing metal at many centres where wotnl 
was available. Wooden ships can be built 
< apable of being driven by oil at 7 or 8 knots, 
«tid there is no question, as the maritime 
history of Great Britain has shown, of their grt*at 
st rength. Many wooden ships have remaincxl 
seaworthy for 100 years. This movement in the 
nited States contained a speculative element, 
h)r owners were evidently calculating on the* 


maintenance* of high freights for a siinieiently 
long period to covc'r flu* ensl of eoiistrnct ion, 
'Phe position of w()odc*n tonnage when eoii- 
ditioiis again became* n(»rmal at the* caul c.)f tlie 
w'hr could only thi*n he conjc'el nrc*d, 

Shij) construction in Ganada showed at onc» 
time an anomalvns state of affairs. It was 
pointcMl out in Thr T'nno.s that large cargo 
steamers of 8,800 tons and 7.0U0 tons d<*ad‘ 
weight wc*re building at Vancouvc*r and Mont real 
rcsp<»c*tively, all for Norwegian aeeoiint. In a 
telc^graplied reply publi^h(‘d on Novemhea* 28, 
Mr. Alfrecl Wcdla<*e, (’hairmuii of the* Wallace 
Shipyards (Ltd.), \’aneouver, d(*tVaulc*d the 
action of Canadian huildc*rs in a(rf*(*pting such 
ordc^rs, pciiiiting out that his company would 
much prc^fiT to build stcamc'rs for British rathc‘r 
than for forc‘ign account. It had offered cofi- 
tnu*fs fc» sc\t*ral British o\\iM*rs at prices low(*r 
than the eontracts to tlu* Norwegians and laid 
invariably hf*c*n rc*fus<*d on aec-ouiit of the high 
price* and long ele*livery. One* J.ondon firm had 
replied that it could dej be*tter at home. Thi? 
cost of matt*rial on fla^ l*aciHc (\)ast was 
e\\cc.ssivi*, owing to railway freight and the 
high eost of and scarcity of labour. The Paeifie; 
yards of tho l.mitod States w’cre*, he added, full, 
mainly for Norw^egiaii account, l^rif isli owners 
w’ould not pay Pacific ( Wst price's. By taking 
Norwegian orders money wa-s brought into 
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AMERICAN 

of 11.0 abo.o i„ ,(io g.-oatest eo.i'ulor.co as so,,., as it is 
.’ortaia U.at ll.oro will l,o a„ outi.roak „t war with tho 
L.iitcd Sfatos, ami .si.ggosl that tho J'rosi.lont of M.'xico 
O.. hm own initiative, shonl.l com,n.,ni<.ato with Jap.m 
•o.ggost.ng adhoronco at onto to this pin.,. At tho samo 
inno. oil, r to modiato hotwoon Germany and Japan. 

I lease ,'all to t.lio attention of the President of .Mcvito 
that the employment of rnthloss snhn.arine warfare now 
p,'on„ses to cen.pel England to make peace in a few 
months. 

Zl.M.MKItMAN. 


riin revelation sot opinion abla/.o. A dozon 
pro-Cnrtnaus, p.wtifi.sls, or provinoial fools 
tti tho Sonato inanagotl to prevent flio pas.sage 
of tho An, 10,1 Ne.itrality l,n\v hoforo tho tlis- 
sohition of Congress on March 4, hut public 
opinion wits so • aroii.so,J by flu's and sul,- 
•setpiont rovelalions of tlerinan iiitrigtio and 
ot file activities of tlieir Irish and irindu tools 
that It would have heartily .s,ipp,jrteu tho 
President in any iimneiliate action against 
(!.«rn,any within the limits of his constitutional 
pc»wora. 

Ihe whole history of German propaganda, 
spying, and ai/ent-prorocaieur work in the 
United States wa.s suddenly thrown into 
ominous and obvious perspective. Incidents 
Iiithorto hut half imderstood were mar- 
shalled and their cumulative significance was 


SUBMARINES. 

grasjied. 'Plie United .Staff's, it wtvs seen, w.vs 
festering with spies. Her in.lustrial and eom- 
mercial organizations, her relations not only 
with the Allies but with lier Latin-American 
neighboui's were .seen to bo ubiquitously 
threafenotl. 

There is no space here to go into the whole 
of the uiusavoury history of the business. Its 
earlier stages, the New York World's revelations 
regarding Teutonic jilans for capturing the 
American Pre.ss in the summer of. Itll.'",, the 
dismi.ssal of Hr. Dmnba owing to the proof 
affordotl by. papers seizrnl from the American 
journalist Archibald in the autumn of that 
yc'ar that the Austrian Aml.assador was impli- 
cated in plots to cause strikes in American 
munition work.s, have already been described.* 

'I hey were followed in December, 1915, by the 
rectill of Captains von Paiien and Boy-Ed, the 
German military and naval attaches. Their 
recall came as the result of the aceurnulali^n of 
an immense mass of evidence that they and 
their agents were plotting for tho destruction of 
munition factories, for tho arrangement of 
sab otage in Canada, for t he fomentation of 

* Seo Vol. V., Chapter LXXXIX. 
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CiiwuUi, iis-sistiiig iho luif ional finances ; yards 
were e(|nipped to coinp(Jto with American 
buililrrs wh(*ri conditions were again normal ; 
li |)criiiaiicnt industry on the Canadian Pacific 
Coast was cnuited ; businciss was brought under 
tho British flag ; and yards u (>re provided which 
were equipped for mival construction and 



A GIANT CRANE. 

nqiairs. Commenting on this statement. The 
Tinw^ remarked that “ Mr. Wallace will, we 
think, agree that tho publicity given to this 
(piestion will have served its purpose well if it 
results in tho whole of the shipyards of the 
Empire being thoroughly mobilized for the 
purpose of replenishing tho 13ritish mercantile 
marine, which has alren<ly boon seriously 
depleted. That there should bo such a complete 
mobilization, in spite of any difliculties of high 
making costs, there can bo no douV)t.” On 
.fanuary 30 it was intimated in The Tinted 
that \Vallace Shipyards (fdid.) was again 
prei>arcd to iK^cept contracts fnm British 
owners for steamers of irom T.riOO to 8,000 
tons deadweight to be built ac^eording to 
buyers’ s])ecifications. The company, it was 
stated, could undertako to deliver a stcamor of 
this type in September, and one each month 
thereaft(T. It v as notable, further, tliat in tho 
House of Lords on February 13, 1917, Lord 
t.-urzon declared that the Oovemineiit was 
using every effort to build new' ships, and not 
merely new ships at hotne, where a largo 
programme was on the slips, but to secure extra 


shipping by arrangements with tho Dominion^ 
and Dependencies and with Allied States, 

Tho enormous increase in ship construction 
in the United States was recognized early in 
1916 by the creation of an American Committee 
of Lloyd’s Register, wdth headquarters in New 
York, for the purpose of supervizing building 
and carrying out periodical surveys. The 
Committee was a powerful one representative 
of shipping companies and insurance institutions 
in the Unitc?d States. 

In Japan also the yards were fullj- employed, 
and very high pricies were paid. The Japanese 
industry wtis liandieappcd by the difficulty of 
securing steel. Shipments from England had 
to be prohibited owning to the insistent demands 
of tho munition works for supplies, naturally 
causing disappointment in Japan, and, in vjew 
largely of the high freights, steel products of 
the United States cost very heavy prices to be 
laid down in Japan. Here, again, as in Canada 
and tho United States, neutrals were able to 
outbid British firms. As an indication of the 
prices w'hich were paid, a cargo steamer ready 
for sea was bought by Norw'ogians in September 
1916, for £200,000, which was equivalent to 
£40 a ton on the deadweight. Before the ww 
such a steamer could have been built in Great 
Britain for £6 or £7 a ton. For another new 
Japanese steamer of 5,100 tons deadw'cight 
£190,000 was paid, equivalent to about £37 a 
ton. Yet another striking example was that 
of a steamer built in Japan for delivery in the 
autumn of 1916 at a contract price of about 
£100,000, which before delivery was. co-sold 
for £375,000, showing a profit to the original 
buyer of £275,000, and representing a price of 
£35 a ton. In connexion with the output of 
tho Japanese yards, tlio statemont of Lord 
Curzon on February 13 rc^specting buying for 
this country in oversea yards has already been 
quoted. 

With freights at enormous levels and prices 
for now ships prodigious, it was natural that 
fabulous? prices should also bo paid for second- 
hand vessels. Neutral ships could always 
eonmmnd higher prices than British because 
they wore froo from tho risk of requisition by tho 
British Government. Gradually, however, one 
noutral nation after another placed restrictions 
on the transfers of ships outside the country, 
so that tho market became rather limited. 

1 he great bulk of the British sales were carried 
out by private tn.»aty, but a number of vessels 
were sold at auction. .Among those were 
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Indian unrest, for the blowing np of Allie«l 
-hip», ftud that they were the directors 
of a largo organization for the forgery and 
stealing of American ])assports for tle^ nse 
(tf spies like Lody and Kuepferle. Its imme- 
diate cause wo,s the trial and conviction in New 
^'ork of Dr. Karl Buenz, a I*riissian agent 
masquerading as a dii’ector of the Hamburg- 
Amerika line, and some of his em|)loyees on a 
< harge of filing false clearance papers for th(‘ 
trnders of (German cruisers at the beginning of 
th(^ war. It appeared that Hoy-Bd was, 
among other things, tlie treasurer of the whol(‘ 
precious organization, and that von Papcn had 
specialized in the destruction of munition 
jjietories. After the State Department liad 
asked for and secured their recall, the Presid(*nt 
III his annual address to Congress, on Xovem- 
hcr 7, 1915, took for the first time ofiieial notice^ 
(tf the delinquencies of the German plott(‘rs and 
(‘specially of their German- American assistants. 
Having alluded to their activities, without 
mentioning names, he said : 

Aiacrica has riov(^r witnessed anythinL; liUc this belon*, 
(utd nevt^r dn^ainod it pnssiljlo that incn sworn into her 
own I’iti'/.onship, mon drawn ont of tho groat froo stocks, 
snch as have suppliod soino of tho best and strongest 
ok'inonts of that littio bnt now h(Toi(^ nation that in tho 


liigh day of old ctakf'd its very life to free itself from every 
ontungknnout that had darkonod th(' forbnuvs of ohh'r 
nations and sot np a in'w standard In'ro, that men of 
such origins and snch olioioos of allogiiinoo would o\or 
turn in malign road ion Mgainst tho. ( lovorniiKuit and 
pooj)Io who had wolooinod and nnrtnrod thorn and sook 
to make this prond oonniry onco nioro a hot bod of 
Kuropoan passion. littl(( wliilo ago such a thing would 
liav(? so(^rn('d inorodiblo, booanso it nas inorodiblo. Wo 
mad<' no proparation for such a oonting('noy. W(' would 
have bo»‘n iilinost ashain((d to ])roparo for it, as if wo 
worc‘ suspicious c»f oursolvos and (uir own comrades and 
iK'ighbours. 

hut tho Ugly and inenulibh' tiling actually has como 
about, and wo aro without adotpiato Federal laws to 
deal with it. 1 urgi‘ yon to enact such laws at tlio 
oarlit^st |)ossiblo niorra'ut. and I fool that, in doing so I 
am urging yon to do nothing l(>ss than to savo th(' 
honour and scif-rospcct of th(' nation. Sucli oreatiiros 
of pas-sion. disloyalty, and anarchy must bo orusliod out. 
I'hoy aro not many, but they ar(j intinitoly malignant, 
and tho hand of our power should <-los(' o\ cr t laun at 
onc(*. They haso fornKsl jilots to destroy property, 
ilu*y havoontoi*ed into conspiiacios against th(' neutrality 
of the (io\ ornmont , and tlu^y liavo sought to pry into 
«*\ (*ry (‘onlid(‘ntiaI transaction of tho (iovornmont in 
order to s(‘rv(‘ interests aliini to our own. 

The Presi(h*nC8 (h'lmind for beftt'r law’s was 
characferistically igiiort'd by Congress until 
aft(T the dt'partiire of Count Ik'rnstorlT, a year 
lat(‘r. All through fh(‘ winttT the GtTinaii 
propagandists and plotters k(‘pt up their work. 
Now it was a case of lurid lulvertist^ments of 
British brutality in starving G(‘rman babies; 
now it was sujiport of Count- BenistorlTs 
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tine prize vessels and these) auctions naturally 
created great interest. As an indication of the 
upward trend, the ex-Norddeutschcr Lloyd 
liner, Schlesieu, of 5,500 tons, which was sold 
by Messrs. Kellock’s at a prize auction in 
January, 1915, for £65,200, was subsequently 
resold eight months later for £120,000. Many 
examples of the enorinous prices might be 
cited. As on instance, tlie prize steamer, 
Polkerris, of 943 tons gross, built at Rostock 
in 1889, was sold on the Baltic Exchange in 
February, 1916, far £26,000, equivalent to more 
than £27 10s. per ton gross. As the German 
steamer Adolf she was captured soon after 
the outbreak of war and was taken int^o Gib- 
raltar. '^rheKi she was offered at auction, but 
fls £2,050, the highest oOVt mtule, was thought 
by t'he authorities to be too low, she was with- 


on her on account of a Lloyd’s survey which 
was due, and for renewals. Before the war 
£2 a ton, or a total of about £4,000, might, 
perhaps, have Ixjen paid for her for breaking-up 
purposes. This sale was by order of the 
Admiralty, for the vessel was seized at Alex- 
andria while under Greek managership, and 
was condemned on account of Turkish interest. 
The auctioneer mode a special point of the fact 
that she was built of iron, “ since an iron steamer 
her ago would be bettor than a steel steamer 
of the same age.” 

At various periods just before the intro- 
ductions of new Budgets thc^ sliipping sale 
market became very quiet. The market 
became particularly inactive at the end ot 
1916 and early in 1917 on a statement by the 
Prime MinistcT with reference to tlir* “ national i- 
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drawn from the sale and was then employed 
in British Government service. Right down 
to nearly the end of 1916 very high prices 
continued to bo paid. Thus, on November 22 
of that year, for the old iron prize steamer 
Nicolaos, of 2,047 tons deadweight, the high 
price of £29,250 was bid at auction on the 
Baltic Exchange, representing more than £14 
a ton. The steamer was built 39 years before, 
the boiler was reported to have been new 22 
years before, and it was .understood that some 
thousands of pounds would havo to be expended 


zfttion ” of shipping On Jamitwy 30 four good 
British steamers out of five whicli wore offered 
at auction at the Baltic Exchange failed to 
find buyers. Tf they had been put up for 
auction a few months previously undoubtedly 
all would havo boeu sold for very handsome 
prices. The fifth.was sold for a price certainly 
not equal to some of those paid in 191S. In 
the middle of February the Shipping Controller 
announced that all sales of British ships were 
not to be completed without his sanction. 
Negotiations for tho purchase of British ships 
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iliploinnry hy cfTortH to gull or hlackuuiil 
I'ougrr.ss into jouKuiting troublo over our 
Hrining of iiierchant iiuui and otherwise to 
etnl)ai iass t Ih^ [‘resident ; now it was a spasm 
ot ina.nuhietur<'(i n.gitation against onr l)I^)ekade 
or the formation of some IrisJi-Oerman- 
Am('ri<‘a.n soei(‘ty for the confusion of tlur 
common enemy. 

All this was of consideral)le educational 
\aluc, and pn^pa.ed the way for the next 
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s(‘nsation. On April 18, 1910, indictments 

warn returiK'd against von Papen on charges of 
furnishing money, ede'ctric gciu'rators, fuses, 
and wires for tii(‘ destnudion of the \\\*lla.nd 
( anal in ( ana>da. Ilis unotlicial siu^c’c'ssor, 
von Igel, was simultaneously arrested in New 
York and liis papers seuzed. A day later, wdiik* 
the lYcsidemt was reading to (‘ongress a j)ara- 
[)hrasc of his huss('\ Not(% it was n.nnounc(‘<l 
that the? pap«>rs revealed plots of tlw* h-ghest 
im|M>rtancc and that (‘(uint HernstorfT wish<*d 
to obtain diplomat ic immunity for them. The 
State Oe|)artm(*nt ironically replied that tlie 
Ambassador jiiight lia\'e any or all the papers 
if he would othcially recognize them as Embassy 
f>ropcrty. The papi^rs wtTe not published, 
nj:)parently bogauso tliey implicated certain 


well-known Americans with Oeniian ten- 
dencic's ; but tlie incident increased iJopular * 
suspicion. Yon Igel, though indict(*d, was 
afterwards allowed to accom|)any Count Pern- 
storff back to Cermany. Tlten followed the 
Presidential campaign of 1910, in which tho 
(Jerman propagandists still further lost caste 
by their unsuccessful efforts to form a (h‘rman 
party and to blackmail th(> candidates. 

'riius by the time of the ru])ture, despite the 
fact, that their attitude after it showed that the 
majority of Cerman- Americans w ere loyal, just 
a.s the result of the President ial election showed 
that they voted mainly as Aiuericans and not 
as (lermans, the Ameri(*an pul)lic had bc(‘n 
made receptive ” as to the significance of the 
(derman spy menace. iToof of t hat was given, 
not only by the meticulous preparations whii-li 
w(Te made against riots, but by t he way in 
w hich the ])ublicat ion of the Zimmerman k'tter 
was followed by on hystf^rical outpouring 
of ap))rehension and s[)eculat ion, often accom- 
panied by w’ond(‘rful stori(‘s about (hu'maii 
activiti(\s in (.‘uba, Mexico, ( 'oloml)ia, Nicaragua, 
of submarines in the Culf of Mexico, (dc. The 
Presid(‘nt’s patiemt treatnauit both of the Cer- 
m ui |)lotters w it bin his gates and of the 
C Tin an pirates wit bout his gab's, tlius receiv«‘d 
one great justifi(*at ion. Had not time aial 
opportunity bec'ii gi\(*n Dumba, von Papen, 
Iloy-Ed, and otlii'r ollicials lik(‘ Franz Hopp, 
the (German Consul-Ceneral in San Francisco, 
indicted in .January, 1917, for coMspira(‘y to 
d('stroy railways and munition factories in the 
I nit('d Statess and Catuida to advertise their 
l)ast'ness, liad not there been a never-ending 
stream of indictments and convi<*tions on similar 
counts of unonicial agt'iits like \'on Igel, Fay, 
van iforn, and others, had not the disloyal 
t h'rmau-American leadt*rs been given such 
copious op[)ortunities of proving their dis- 
loyalty, had not the Americ?xn pacifists been 
given equal opportunity of })etraying the fact 
that they wtto promj)ted by (derman lies as 
well as by their own ignorant sentimentalism, 
had not the opportunity arisen of circumstan- 
tially unveiling Prussian ])lots in Mexico and 
elsewhere, had not these and other things 
bei'u allowed to happen, the Presidemt^jnight 
w’(‘ll have found himself with a divided country 
behind him after breaking with (dermany on 
account of her j^iracy upon tho seas, with th^^ 
safety of which tho greater part of the American 
))eople liardly realized that they had any real 
com'orn until the end. 
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PRINCE’S LANDING STAGE, LIVERPOOL. 

Prinio Minister of Australia, eneoiintored 
•Hfliiculties in arranging for shij)s to transport 
tho Australian whtMit orop when he arrived in 
this country in March, 1916, and his troubles 
beeaine greater during his visit owing, in a 
large degree, to the Finperial Government’s 
shipping policy. The price of Australian 
wheat in this country was under the influence 
of the price of tho (’anadian varieties, although 
it was always able, to command a premium 
of a few shillings a j[|uarter. On<‘ of the 
Govern men t’.s numerous committees set itself 


by Rritish suhji'ets might [irocf'ed, subject to 
the approval of the Controller being obtained 
before the ])urelmse was tinally effected. All 
negotiations respiH-ting non-Mritish ships were 
to liC* suspendi'd for the time being. 

Of all thti purehusc'.s wliieh wc’re effected 
firing the war one completed on belialf of the 
Commonwealth Covernment in .lune, 1916, 
ereated most interest. The difhciilty of obtain^ 
ing tonnage to transport tho products of Aus- 
tralia to tho ports of the Cnited Kingchmi and 
I host* of tlie Allied countries liad long h(^en 
appannit, and it was stated on behalf of tho Com- 
monwealth (Joverninent that tlie high rates of 
freights nhich, except where controlled hy 
Admirelty requisition or Admiralty influence*, 
throatenf‘d to become proliibitive, made action 
necessary. Tt was well kiiowTi that Mr. Hughes, 


to beat doun the North Atlantic freight, 
which it did mo.st effect, ivolj^ by directing a 
large number of vessels into tho North Atlantie 
trade. The price of Australian wheat landed 
in this country foil in accordance with tho fall 
in North American wheat, but the Australian 
fix'ight did not, with the result that after allow- 
ing for all transport charges, etc., the price 
quoted was perilously near the point at which 
the cost of growing tho wlieat in Australia 
would not have been covered. The homo 
shipping authorities liaving thus, in the in- 
terest*^! of the public at home, incidentally 
“ queered ” the Australian Gk)vemment’s mar- 
ket, it might have aeetned that their obvious 
course was to meet them in some way. Thoic 
was no indication of their having done so. Mr. 
Hughes was told that ships wore employed 
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Rightly or wrongly, lio thought that patioiioo 
iilTorded tho host- chan (‘0 of soouring practical 
unity of opinion in favour of a firm policy, 
shoirld such a policy 1)0 forced upon him. 
Ihit this consideration did not protect the 
Rresident from a running fire of criticism by 
a certain section of his count rynum. As ha-i 
IxMMi shown in a previous chapter, long-sighted 
Ami'ricans, so soon as they recov'crod from 
tho shock of tho cataclysm of August, 1014, 
roali/,cd not only that tlie Prussian m(‘na<M! 
deserved tho positive reprobation (.)f tlu^ w1k>1o 
ef civilization, but tliat, if Pan-th'rmanism 
succeeded in ^•lam|'ing upon Kuropo its odious 
<lominatioii, it would ha mt'ndy a (pu'stion of 
time before it tried to (aigulf tho Western 
hemisj)hero. By such pco[)le the Pr(‘sid(ait’s 
demand for muitrality of thought as well as of 
action was condemned, at first privat«5ly, as 
bad polities as well as bad ethics. Tliere was 
i) feeling that he should havt? protoj^tod in the 
iiiimt* of civilization against tho rape of 14clgium 
and other Prussian crimes, with the doulde 
object of showing the Allies where his Covern- 
iiKUit stood and of educating liis countrymen 
to a sense of their ultimate re<[)onsi!alities, 
botli seltish and altruistic. It was not known 
then that, in poi?it of fact, tho President <lid 


at least protest in an autograph letter to the 
Kaiser against many of those (rrinu^s. All that 
the public .saw^ was a policy of aj)])arontly 
“ ice-cold ” lunitrality. 

Irulignatiou against this |)ohcv l)egim to 
get the botl(‘r of patriotic distu’otion aftx'i* the 
President’s failure to obtain immediate repara- 
tion for tho Lusitania. It gnwv, after h(^ [iassod 
the Arabic by, until by tho winter f>f lt)l5 10 
it had captunnl a formidable section of thought - 
ful opinion, d'he Ih’csident was accused of 
being carehiss of the honour amd interests of 
tlu‘ country. Ho was accused of w(‘ak('ning 
th<^ national fibre by encouraging his count ry- 
nu‘n to shirk responsjl)ilit i(*s imd to be content 
to wax rich from war trade, while the Allit‘s 
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to groator advantage than in bringing wheat 
from Australia, which was then probably true. 
But it was unreasonable to expect the Common- 
wealth Oovemment to stand by and see its 
crop rot, while enormous supplies w('re being 
drawn from the United States, and it was false 
(•(•onomy to refuse Mr. Hughes the loan of 
.ships and flrivo him to seize them pnw^tieally 
by force. Undaunted l.»y the rebulT, Mr. 
Hughes set to work very quietly to buy 15 
ships, the announcement of the purchase not 
b ‘ing made until after ho had actually sailed 
from England on his i*eturn to Australia. Ten 
of Iho 15 vessels were bought from Messrs. 
Biirreirs Stratli bine. All were good, service- 
able and modern cargo steamers, with an 
average dearhvi'ight capacity of between 7,000 
anct* 8,000 t-oiis. Tt was nndcrstootl that for 
till? larger vessels about £140,000 was paid, 
repr(*seiiting, on a deadweight of about 7,500 
tons, a value of about £19 a Ion. Heforc t)ic 
war the value of .such shii)s as w^oro bought 
iniglit perhaps have been estimated at an 
{iv(*rage price of about £4 j)er ton. Tt was 
stated that the primary intention of the scheine 
was the transport . of Australia’s products to 
the world’s markets, hut that the vessels w'ouJd, 


of course, be run and managed in a similar 
manm'r to those ow^ied by privak* companies, 
and would be re(|u»red to show a reasonable 
protit. This policy wn.s subsequently indicMted 
by the fact that after dischanring cargoes in 
(Jreat Britain some were sent across the North 
Atlantic to load gtmeral cargoes of United 
States manufactures. Hy l.uMtig traiisferifHl 
from the home registry to tliat of Aiwtralia, 
the earnings of thi* ships won* no longer subject 
to the Imperial income-tax and t‘xcess profit 
taxation and so should prove a good iiivi>st- 
m*mt for the Australian Uovernincmt. 
seheine was naturally not liked by British 
owners, and the pureliase caused eonsiderahli? 
distnrhaiiee in the Australian trade. Ib)w- 
ever, in the autumn tlu* strong lita* ado])tod by 
Mr. Hiitjhcs was vindicated to some extent, 
at any rate, in an announcement Lv Mr. Bunei- 
man that a largo |)urclia.«*e of Australian wheat 
had been made and that a number of steamers 
had been requisitioned to proceed to load 
wheat in Australia at Blue-Book rates. 

During 19l() a number of important shipping 
fusions were carried out. At the end of June a 
provisional agreement was entered iiitf) for an 
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>>led for ihp principles wliieh the iruikers of 
America had also fought to maintain. Ho was 
iiccuscd of drugging .sclt-re.spcct by phrases, 
of })cing “ brave in words ami irresolute in 
a(‘ti(»n,” of sending ultimatums and then 
b('ing “ too |)roud to fight,” a phrase which has 
become a “ byword for derision and contempt 
of tlio Goveriuu(‘nt of the United States.” 
Air. Hoot, in the speecli from wliich the above 
( I notations are taken (it was delivered in 
>\‘bruary, 19 IG, before the New York State 
H( ‘publican Con\ (^ntion), went so far as to say 
that under a iVesident “by temperament and 
training” inaderpiate for the great task which 


aad when our Government failed to make those word 
Kood its diplomacy was bankrupt. 

The President’s apparent advocacy of u 
“ drawn ” war produced similar criticism e 
year later. Stalwart friend.s of th(^ Allies, 
knowing that they were determined to fight it 
out and not make peace when they were just 
coming to the t op of their strength, accused him 
of playing a German game and of being false 
to the best interests of civilization. 

J here can be little doubt that, a.s was shown 
above, the President did suggest peace jiartlv 
because he feared that a continuance of tlie 
war would produce, as it did produce, more 
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he was called upon to tackle the country was 
“ blindly stumbling towards war.” 

Our diplornm-y [ho eorxtiuued ) Imy dealt with .symptoms 
and ij^oored caiiso.s, Tho groat doci.sive cpiostion upon 
wluch our peace dopends is tho (piostioii whotlu^r tho rulo 
of action applied to Hclgium is to bo tolerated. If it 
is ((.lorated by tho civilized world, tlii.s nation will have 
to fight for i's life. •'I’Iilto will bo no escape. That is 
fbo critical ])oi,it of dcfouco for fbo peace of America. 
When our Govnrmmmt failed to tell tho truth about 
Belgium, wlu'ii it h.st the opportunity for leadership of 
the moral senso of the American people, it lost tho 
f)ower which a knowledge of that loudershij) and a .syrnpa- 
thetie response from tho moral sense of the world would 
havs^ gi\ en to our diplotruicy. When our Gov^ernment 
failed to make nny provision whatever for defending its 
rights in case limy should lie trampled upon, it loat the 
])ower which a belief in its readines.'^ and will to maintain 
its rights wouhl have given to its diplomatic representa- 
tions, When oiir Government gave notice to Germany 
the"^ it would destroy American lives and American 
f-nips at its peril, our words, which would have been 
potent if sustained by adequate preparation to make 
them good, and by the prestige and authoiity of the 
moral leadership of a great people iti great cause, were 
treated with contempt which should have been foreseen ; 


promi.scuou.s .submarine barbaritie.s, ond hciicc 
all sorts of complications and possibly war for 
the United States. But there is also reason to 
believe that in producing his Peace Note he 
wished to show the Allies that if they made a 
just peace they could rely on his doing every- 
thing po.ssiblc to get the United Slates to 
su|)port that peace against future a.ssaults by 
the unrighteous. Even that fine idea, as 
afterwards enunciated in his Peace T..eaguo 
addre.ss to the Senate, did not disann hi5 
stalwart and conservative enemies. Mr. Roose- 
velt, after the Note had been before th^ public 
for a fortnight, v’oiced a considerable opinion 
wdien he urged its recall for the following 
reasons : 

The Note, he said, was not only dangorou.s but pro- 
foundly mischievouM, becaiiso it took no account whaf* 
ever of the most serious causes of offoac© that Ivad been 
given to the United States and had Invited an in.sincert* 
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.uul improper bidding for our support. Nor is this »\!1. 
rtio Note takes up positions so profoundly immoral 
;ind misleading that high-minded and right-thinking 
Americans, whose country this Note plucesj in a thor- 
oughly false liglit, are in honour bound to protesl. 


minded man who loves the peace ^f righteous, 
ness. 

Klsewhero the President says that at some unknown 
date in the hereafter the American people iritond to 
saleguard the rights of Mnnll nationalities against big 
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For example, the Note says, “Thus far both sides 
seem lo be fighting for the same thing.” This is palpably 
and wickedly false. To say that the Germans, who 
trampled the Belgians under the heel and are at this 
moment transporting 100,000 Belgians to serve as State 
slaves in Germany, are fighting for the same things as 
their hunted victims, is not only a falsehood but a callous 
and most immoral falsehood, shocking to every high* 


and ruthless nations. Unless this is sheor hypocrisy 
let the President begin now, and in such case let bim 
promptly withdraw this Note, which has given comfort 
and aid only to the oppressors of Biilgiurn, and in which 
ho did not dare to say one word in behalf Belgium’s 
rights. 

Perhaps the most preposterous nhsurjlity is the state- 
ment that the United States is ready and eager to 
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•amalgamation between tljo P. and O. Company 
and the New Zealand Shipping Company, 
which owned tho Federal Line'. The P. and O. 
Iiod in tho early months of tho war absorbed 
tho British India, and as the New Zealand and 
Fe(*oral Companies had worked in c'losc agree- 
merit with the British India in the Australian 
trade, this further arrangement seemed natural 
enough. Ft was understood that the directors 
tho companies had in view, when carrying 
out this arrangement, the expectation of 
attacks on British trades from Ceriiian com- 
panies after tho war. Immediately before 


number of shares in the Prince Lino were also 
purchased in the open market. The Prince Line 
consisbMl of in st-tuuners of a very useful ty[)e. 
At about fbo same time an agreement was 
carrit'd througli for the sale of the London aiul 
Northern Steamship Company to Messrs. 
Pyman, Watson aiul Co., of South Wales. The 
fleet consist e<i of Hi very ust^fui steaiiK'rs of 
54,000 tons grtiss, and the price paid for the 
business, all the assents, and tho managing 
intt'rest amounted to rather over £2,00U,(XM>. 
In tho middle of October arrangements were 
cpmpleted whi'reby Sir John Ellerman, Chair- 



A SHIP-LOAD OF STEEL FROM THE UNITED STATES. 


the outbreak of war the (lerman lines bad 
announced their intention of entering into 
the direct trade with Now Z«uiland, and dis- 
cussions with British owmers were ac’tiially 
stopped by the w'ar. The amalgamation of 
the I*. &. O. and New^ Zealand Companies 
meant that the combined fleets of the companies 
amounted to 228 steamers, of 1,38(5,580 tons 
gross. 

Towards the end of August, 1016, a brief 
announcement w'as made that Furness, Withy 
& Company (Ltd.) had acquired a preponderat- 
ing interest in the Prince Line (Ltd.). JJttIo 
was disclosed as to this transaction, but the view' 
generally accepted in shipping circles wa < that 
the managing interest of Mr. James Knott, the 
founder of the Lino, w'as acquired, together w’ith 
shares by private negotiation, and that a large 


man of the Ellerman lanes, acquinMl the whole 
of the shares of ^lessrs. Thos. Wilson, Sous &(>). 
(IXd.), (he Wilson fleid consisting of nearly 
80 steamers of about 200.000 tons. As explain- 
ing this transaction t he anuouncement w as made 
that it had been evident for some time (o Ihosi' 
concerned in the management of the Wilson 
IJne t hat definite steps would have to be takc^n 
to provide for the futun* of the business, wdiich 
was an extremely important one for the Port 
of Hull. A large number of the Wilson ship!- 
had been lost during (he war, and it was 
essential that (he various linos served by the 
comi)any should be eflieiently carried on after 
peace was ctjncluded. 

In the autumn of 191(5 an agreement Wiis 
completed betw een the Anchor Lino (Henderson 
Bros., Ltd.) and the Donaldson Line (Ltd.) for 
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giianinteo tln>^r>oa <‘0 of tlio vvt»rl(i. 'i’ho .sj»c(Ma<*lo of Iho 
I’rrsidciifc ^'y *>'‘f ot Mr. i>ivniols and Mr. 

l^/iikor [ro'iKfct i\ ('1 y tho Socrot arios of tho Navy and of 
W'ar] to guarantcn tho poaco of any nation »iiidor tho 
sntr a:.;ainst a siri^do poworfnl and itvMohitt? fo<* is as <‘oMiiti 
Hi anythin-^ o\or writ ton by ArtoniUH Ward. If Ins 
words inoant anything' • hoy would moan horoaftor that 
w’o intend to ombark on a policy of violent nioddling 
in o\ cry Kuropoarj (piarnd ai.d in return invito th(! Old 
World nations \iolently to nioddh' in o\orything 
Afiiorioau. Of course, as a maltor of fact, tlio words 
moan nothinv^ I’ho l‘rosidotil is nervously backing 
away from Oarran/.a at tho \('ry time ho is fulminating 
those \'agu(' lineals and uttoring those \ aguo promisos 
in rotoronoo to the formidabl ' inilit ary powers engaged 
in a groat death wrostk*. 

The orysiallization of tlio school of 

thought that ojtposcd tho IVcsidcnt’s patience 
and tvspirations for peace (and it must ho 
admitted that tho discipU^s of this school con- 
stituted tlio bulk of far-sighted and thoughlful 
Americans) was, however, contained in the 


Whcukas, Wo boliovG that tho Monroe Doctrine and 
even tho territorios of our own country have been, and 
now are, an avowed aim of I’russiun aggression, and that, 
in tho event of tho success of (ho 'reutonic Dowers, (he 
next attack would be madc^ against the United States 
and ^ 

\V iiKUKAs, Without un(i<'rtaking to approver all thcj 
acts ot tho Kntento Allies in (h<5 present VV’ar, wo hold 
that tho iiopublicanism of Urance and the Dcmocracv 
of l•hlgland are united in contending for those lights 
of tho people and thostj ideals of humanity which are 
essential to (ho i)reserva(ion of civilization ; and 

WhiiCRKAS, Wo helitnui that neutral nations look to (he 
United States as tho loading Powi*r that should maintain 
tho principles of international law and defend tho sacred 
principles of humanity, that the peof)lo of these nations 
aio <*ouvinced of tho riLditeousness of tlio Allied caus<', 
but liesitato to declare themselves, and that action by 
tho I’nited States would liavo a potent influence u[)()u 
hesitant neutrals and would tend materially to shortori 
tho war, to save further sacrifice of human life, and to 
assure tho more speedy triumph of law and justice : 

Now, there fore, be it 

Kosolved, That tho safety and honour of tho American 
|)Cople and t lu'ir duty to defend and maintain (lie rights 
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resolutions of tlie Americuu Rights Committee 
formed in LUO iiipler the auspices of Mr, 
(huirge Haven rutnam, who had himself 
fought an<l suffered for tho cause of Liberty 
during tlie (Mvdl The resolution rtin as 

follows : 

W UKREAM, W'O hold (hat I’russiaii Imperial Militarism 
has brought about «io subjection of (he jioople of (Jer- 
manv to an ambitious and un.'.crupulous autocracy and 
the corruption of tlu' ancient (Jerrnan idt'als throuLdi a 
dream of World-dominion ; aiul 

W’hkiihas, W'e beli('V(^ that the success of (he sclnano 
of this Prussian Autocracy means the crushing of friendly 
nations and the subjoction of their peopUvs (o a brutal 
and erm 1 military nd** ; and 

W HKUEAs, We hclitnc that, intoxicated with tho mili- 
tary suectsssoM of IStil, iStltJ, and IH70, and by (ho 
wonderful develo|)mcnt of the economic! strength of tho 
country, tho ambitions of Prussian leaders liavo <‘x- 
l>anded until they ha\o culminated in a WorKl-war for 
itnpmial ilomination; and 

W iiEKEAs, d'liis war has hecn < onducted hy Prussia 
and her Allies with practices of unprecedented barbarity, 
including the killing, under ofheial orders, of thousands 
of non-combatants, women, and ehililren, and including 
the crowning atrocity of tlio Armenian massacres ; 


of humanity roipiire ns to approve the cause for which 
the Dnlento Allies are fighting, and to (extend to these 
Allii's hy any in'cvus in oiir yiower, not only syrnjiathy, 
hut direct, coopera.tion at the projier time, to tlie end 
that government of tlie people, by the people, for tho 
people, shall not perish from the (^arth ; and 

Kosolved further, That in spite of tho unwarranted 
destruction of American lives, (hero should bo betw'e(*n 
tbo Aineri<-an jieople and tho (hjrman peojilo no enmity, 
and that, when the (Jerrnans sliall abjure, witli tho ilrejua 
of empire, tho pernieions ideals of tlH^ir present rulers, 
tho American.s will r(!joi(!e to come again into fellowship 
WMth them in tlie w^ork of advancing tho true ideals of 
justice, humanity, and l ivilization. 

How oamo it that sucii authoritative out- 
pourings of advice and such weighty attacks 
U[)oii his policy influenced tlie ITesident neither 
directly nor indirectly tlirough popular ofanion ? 
'^J’here could, it v\-as ckuir, be nothing in common 
between American Republicanism and "the 
militarist doctrini'S of modern Prussia ; and as 
to Germany’s translation of those doctriias 
into practice —had it not evoked a chorus of 
indignation from one end of the country to the 
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a |•llsi..n of tho intt'n^stx of tlio two ooiiipankvs in 
tlio |>n,ss(!i)«.!r im<l cargo scrvico between 
(llasgow anil (’anaila. A new coiapnny was 
foriiud w ith tlie lillo of tho Ancbor-Donaldson 
IJiir. with Sir Alfred Hooth as chairman. 'J’he 
Ciinard Conipany .already field a controlling 
iiilcrest in the Anchor bine and liail acquired 
the shi|»i>iug intcri'sts ol the t'aiuwliau Xorlhcni 
Compimy. so that this latest arraiigcment meant 
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;\ linkin^^ up nf tlio Ciiuard, Anchor, Camuliau 
Xorthem, aiul Doiialdson lanes. Tlio two 
other hi^ j'nmiis rcpri>scnliug th«5 passc^ngor 
iiitcivst.s in tlic Caiaalian trade then consisted 
of 1 ^ 11 * Canadian J*aei!ie. aiui Allan Lines and 
of llu* While Star and Dominion Companies. 
The de.sJrahility (»!’ (*IT(M*ting eonsoJidations 
among llritisli eom})aiiies eotild ap]jreciiited. 
Itefore till? war then* was far loo little cohesion 
among llitf liritish lines, whieh tvere conso- 
cpiently at a disadvantage in facing the solid 
iront ]>n‘scnted by the Cerman e.«»mpanic*s. 
Sales of shipping made, howcw^er, hi firdtjr 
primarily that owners might retire from husi- 
ness with large fortunes, were in a different 
category. Jly the disposals of tleels or single 
sliips owners were able? to escape taxation, and 
it had to be remembered that ownerships w hich 
ha«l bo!ight ships at enormous prices during the 


war would not be ini the most advantageomt 
position to meet eornpetition alter tlic war. 
Those ownerships w liieli w ould be most favour- 
ably circumstanced would bo those whic.h had 
written down their fleets to very low levels. 

Stress w-as repeatedly laid by British owners 
on the difficulty of dealing with neutral shipping, 
but even this problem proved by no ineaiis 
insoluble. Early in the war it w’as being poitd«ed 
out in The Times that Great Britain was very 
far from l)cing at th(j inerey of neut ral owners. 
A largo amount of neutral tofiriago liad always 
found employment in British Iradc, and other 
inarkc'ts were very few. Practically the only 
bulk cargo available for neutral vessels from 
Europe was British coal. Neutral \ essels wort' 
ii(‘eustomed to bunker in hhigland, and to sffaiie 
authorities tho question of supplying such 
hunkers to neutrals seiuned to resolve itself int o a 
siiupl(‘ liusiness proposition. British miners wore 
ex«‘m|)ted from milita.ry service because of the 
iiiqjortaneo of the eoa.1 industry to the country. 
u.nd it was obviously reasonal)lo that the first 
call on supplies should 1)0 for British industries. 
British ships, and iw*utral sliips which W’ore 
engagi'd in Britisli trade. In official quarters 
th(‘r<? was at first great reluctance to oxcrcisi* 
even tho smallest diseriminal ion in this matter, 
hilt gradually the j)»‘inei|)le eanii' to be fully 
reeogiuz(‘d that all the fa.eilities of British ports 
and shipyards must be reserved for those who 
w(*re employing their ships to the advantag(* 
of the British Empire, 

It must bo remembered that trading witli 
British ports was extremely profitable to 
neutral vt'ssils. Th<‘r(> w'as for a long iiiiu’ 
absolutely no resirietion on rates, the first 
eft'ort in this direction being tho limitations 
seliemes covering tho shipnumt of coal supplies 
to Enirice and Italy. British rnerehanis reek 
l(»ssly outbid each other for tonnage, caring 
little? or nothing what they paid, since they 
could ahvays rely on passing on tho cost of tho 
high freights to the consumer. Some respon- 
sibility in this matter undoubtedly rested with 
tho British representatives of neutral owner- 
sliips, who, actuated by ordinary business 
considerations, not unnatui'ally did their best 
to secure tho highest rat/cs for their foreign 
clients. Tho evil of this bidding had long 
lM?eii felt and early in 1917 tho Board of Trade 
took tho matter in hand. By an Order in 
Council publishod on January 12 official per- 
mission was required to bo obtained before 
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[ChicoC > l.hiily •> i 

GOING BACK— TIMH TO BEAT SOME PLOUGHSHARES INTO SWORDS.’’ 


()th(T ? Thnir own (‘xporioru'cs of HH 4 'ma'lc 
it oasy for Britisli ol)s('rv(‘rs to solvo tho 
[)ara.do\'. ’I’h(? President h(‘sitat<>d bocauso ho 

was trying to translate into policy not the 
views and aspirations of one sctclion ot the; 
('ountry or of society, hovvev<‘r well justihed ho 
niight in his inmost soul eousider them, hut 
what he believed to l)(‘ tlie wislu's aud in- 
stinets of the mass of his eountryiiKMi. 

As was indicated at the iH^ginning of this 
chapter, the war found the United States in 
t he midst of an caigrossing process of domestic^ 
rc'form. Itatlu'r Jiion* than a yea.r earlier slu‘ 
had substituted for the conservatives r(‘gim(^ 
of tlie Republicans a Democratic Government 
of |)ronouncod rdberal ttaidencies, with Mr. 
Wilson at its head. Tho same thing had 


lia.[)[)(‘ru‘d as happc'ned in iMigland seven yt'ars 
earlier. A conservatism of a vaguely Im- 
perialistic (“omplexion had, thanks maiuly to 
its inability to produce' (!(‘rtain domestic 
n'forms, given ])la(‘(' to a Liberalism wliich h'lt 
that to justify itself it had t(.) saeritico ev(Ty- 
t liing to the enactmi'nt of th<‘se nd’orms. ’Fhe 
extra-American responsibilities engc'iide'red by 
the war with Spain wc'n* resented or forgotten. 
There was a se'rious movement to give? to the 
Philippines tlie ^leadly gift of premature 
independence. The Ainc'rican foot against the 
open door in Uhina was summarily withdrawn. 
’Phe Army an I Navy were allowed to 
“ sbiinj).” American rc'sponsibility towa.rds 
Ih'^ wcaher Lat in- Vnu'ricau neighbours was 
vitiated by tha.t spirit of ignorant arul f(H‘))le 
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hiiy neutral ship eonld be»ehartered, and oven 
beloro :he piirohaso of any poods from ul)r<»ad 
exceeding 1,000 tons in weight eoiiid be? ooin- 
plotod. An Inter- Allied Chartering Exeout.ivo 
was formed, with the object of ensuring that 
.ill charters of fonagn ve.ssels by private firms 
Were ill the be.st interests of the allied nations. 
An oflico was opened close to the Baltic Ex- 
change in charge of two well-known brokers, 
and the system adopted was found to work 
very smoothly. ShipbrokcTs immediately 
showed some alarm at the n‘st riel ion imposed, 
hut it wasi^ooii apparent that their interests w(Te 
(>i'ot«*ctefl. The Executive acted as a (‘hannel 
1 hroiigh wlii(fh the chartering of vessels to bring 
grain for ac^coimt of the Royal (^'ommission 
was etfccted. Important servi(H\s wc‘re ren- 
(leiWl in this connexion by Messrs. Kurness, 
Withy cVe C<»., who, it was stated, received no 
profit, direct or indirect, in respect of their 
work. I^^arly in January an offer was made by 
the British ( Government for the uso of Greek 


shipping during the war and for six months 
afterwards. The teriiis jirovided for a rate of 
hire of JO shillings p«*r ton deadweight per 
month, as compared with about stwen shillings 
f»aid by the British (Guvernmeiit for British 
ve.s.sels, and for a<‘c(‘[»(ancc of the w«ir insurance 
of tlu» (Greek vessels by the British (.J A'ern- 
luent. 

In the same month tin* limitation rat»‘s to 
France and Italy were revised, and it then 
heeame eleiir that .something would have to 
he done fi»r improving the insurance facilitie.s 
for neutrals Most neutral nations hail their 
own war insuranec* .schemes, of varying .scope, 
hilt a very large amount of insurance since the 
outbreak t)f war had he»*ii [)laeed in the London 
market 'V\w raters on British ships and their 
cargoes luul always been suhj(‘ct lo t lit* British 
influence of tlu* (Jovernment insurance schemes 
hut there was mit the same influence at work 
n‘s)K»oting neutral vessels 'fho services of 
Britisii underwriters tliruugliuut the war had 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAKJN OF 1916. 

Mr. Hughes, the Republican Candidate, addressing the crowd from the railroad car at Grand Pass, 

Oregon, August 24, 1916. 

idealism which must be accounted the chief The United States was, in short, as unpre 

cau.so of the tragedy of Mexico. Trained pared for the repercussion of the war as she well 

diplomatists were, e.specially in the Western could be. The average as opposed to the 

hemisphere, irrcsi)onsibly displaced by the educated voter did not understand that the 

•sjioilsnK'u. causes and course of a Kuropean contest could 

There never had l>een a time when American concern him as closely as anyone. President and 

eyes were turned more generally in^^ards. The farmer agreed that the United States could 

(M t radition of isolation was revived. In a best be true to lier traditions and sentimentally 

famous speech at the liegi lining of his adrninis- Liberal aspirations if she reiuained* €tu desftNS 

t ration the J»resident had even attempted to de la To considerations of tradition and 

gi\'e a twentieth -century twist to the Monro(> instinct there were also added considerations 

doctrine. That instrument liad originally been of expediency. It was at first feared the.t 

called into l>eing to protect the nascent Repub- there might be trouble from the Corman 

licanism of the \Vestern world against the element of the population and among the 

Holy Alliance. Monarchies had long ceased to American representatives of other belligerent 

threaten ; but,* the President proclaimed in races, should the United States not officially 
effect, the Old \V orld could still impede the balance her neutrality. Had not the President 
untrammelled development of the New World. actually hinted as much in his neutrality 

Raids by the organized capitalism of this era proclamation ? There was also, as w’^ar trade 

could be just as subversive of the development grow up, as Americans began to use their 

of weak Republics as the monarchical raids privilege as neutrals to export to the belli- 

which his predecessors had feared. Thori'foro gerents, a more material sanction for tfie 

the great European investor in backward slalxis quo. The country, it w^as rather illogieally 

Ltvtin- American counti'ies should be discomaged. argued, was prosperous with peace, mainly, of 

Adherence to the forms of Anglo-Saxon Govern- course, owing to trade in munitions of war with 

ment would help their Governments just as the belligerents, so why risk a change for the 

effectively as bargains with capitalists for the wome or, at any rate, the imknown? The war 

building of railw^ays and opening up of new was regrettable, the crimes of Prussia were 

territory* abominable ; but all the United States had to 
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him i ^trmii'Iy \Hliuii)U*, but naturally rat4*s 
in llir o|M*ii lUMi-ivft won* the subjoc-t of incli- 
viiiiial jnilKoimt and woro govonunl by con- 
KuhTatioiis of jirolit and loss. On February 7, 
lfU7, 'The Times annoiine(*d that a new 
N( henH> of war insuranco for neutral vessels 
was to bf^ put in operation at once, applieablo 
to n(‘iitral v(*ssels (‘ngaged in carrying essential 
eargoes, such as foodstuffs, inunil ions, materials 
for munitions and coal to allied ports. It 
was operateil by a number of leading companies. 
'Hie ral(‘s rc*|>ri‘s(*nfed a very considerable 
n*duction on tliose hilherto eurrt'iit, and the 
^clwme provided for tlie fixing of the values 
lo be insuri'd. 1’h(\so were c)n a very iiigh 
baisis. rising from t2r> per gross ton for steaniem 
built between 1H7.> and IH81 lo £40 a ton for 
vessels built in 19II and later. 

.An eriorinous amount of busine.ss was <*ffected 
during the war in the Marine In.suran(‘e market, 
and by tin? beginning of 1 910 the congest ii»n 
and delays at JJt)ycrs had become so .serious 
that it was oVivious that measures would Jiave 
to Imj iwlopted to improve the conditions. As 
from March 1, 1910, a sef)arate ofileo with a 
statT of women clerks was inaugurated, tJie 
plan being tJiat t lie policies should be .stainped 
with tJie miines of tiu? various syndicates 
insti'ad of being .signed by hand as hitherto. 
More than 50 women clerks N>ere at once 
in.«t ailed, and it was found that the pressure 
of work on underwriters and brokers m as 


immediately relieved. It had frequently hap- 
pened under the old system that policies had 
been passing from hand to hand for several 
wet'ks. TritlcT tJie new ]dan policies w'en? 
available on tlie same day or the next. W'hihi 
the amount of business was greatly increased 
the staffs of the offices naturally became more 
and more reduced. In many ways imder- 
writers Mere able greatly to assist commerce 
and incidentally they helped to carry out Mie 
Coverniiient’s regulations, published from time 
to t iine, respecting oversea t rading. The strain 
imposed on underMTiters during the war was 
lieavy, but they had t he satisfaction of knowing 
that the pre-eminence of London as the insur- 
ance market, of tlie M’orld u as ai^eentiiated. 

This ehapti'r will havi? .shown that, difficult 
though the ])()siti()ii had become early in 1917, 
the whole .shipping probk'in was then being 
closely tiwkled in a way t hat Jiad never be(*n 
attcanpted before. Measures Mere* being actively 
adopted to i>nsiiro that more efficient ar.d 
effective use was made of tlu^ tonnage avaiialile 
for naval, military and commercial purposf*s, 
construction was being expedited, and jnorc 
advantage Mas being lak(*n of the extensive? 
insurance facilities of th(' country. The exits 
of t he old lax methods xverc* not to bo (*racJi(:ated 
ill a day, but tliere M'cro at last ample signs 
that, no thouglit, skill and energy M^ould bo 
spared to keep the situation well under 
control. 
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^ see to \^ as that her rights should he respected 
))y both sides, especially her commercial rights, 
the enjoyment of which would iucideutaily 
^‘liable her to send much-needed supplies to the 
Allies. Sho woukl then be powerful and inde- 
pendent enough at the end of the war to act as 
an honest broker ” in the interests of per- 
manent peace. 

Such was and such remained, down to and 
oven aft<‘T the rupture with Cermany, the funda- 
juental point of view of the masses, especially 
in the West, upon which Mr. Wilson relied for 
the support of his Government and policies. 
The Presidential canvass of 19 IG and its result 
in November of that year made that indisput- 
ably obvious. The Republican candidate, Mr. 
Hiiglies, was chosen by a party dominated by 
Mi-. Roosevelt, Mr Root, and the otlu'r 
stalwarts whos(’! criticism of the President's 
course is stated above. Mr. Wilson made his 
tight against Mr. Hugh(\s quite fraukly lipou 
tlie issue of peace and prosperity with the 
democrats, war and ruin with the Republicans. 
-Mr. Hughes did not dare take u|) the challenge. 


He realized that it would be in^^ossible to 
educate the people up to a sense of what his 
supporters reganled as the world-resj)otisibili- 
ties of the United States He relied upon stock 
i.ssue.s and his party organization, and was 
beaten by the vote of the W'est ; the East, the 
chief lioine of the “ stalwarts,” went almost, 
solidly for him. Tlu’i Presiilent was re-elected 
because the majority of the people, besid(‘.s 
liking his Liberalism, vere grateful that he 
shojild have kept them out of the war, con- 
fident that he would continue if possibles to 
t read the pacific path, and not at all afraid that, 
as his con.s(‘rvuitive crit ics said, lie was weaken- 
ing the fibre of the country, lowering its 
prestige abroad, or endaiig(‘ring its future as a 
Whirl d Power. 

The IVesident’s victorj^ wa?, nevertheless, 
not a victory of the jieace at -any -[ince group* 
That grouji, even before the rupture with 
Germany, was comparatively weak. It \mis 
scattered over the country in small contingents, 
and it may be doubted whether, without the 
h(‘lp of Trish--A.merican and Gen nan -American 
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THE BATTLE OF THE SOMME (IV.). 
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French Succ esses on September 12 -Thiepval and the Wunderwkrk Seitkmbkr 14 — 
Franc’o-Hritisii Cooperation and Preparations Position on September 15. 


T HK events of tlie Ikittle of the Somme 
up to t he? evening of August 22 have* 
Ix^eii already related in ChaptcTs 
CLl., i U\, and CLW. Wo had 
made eousiderahlc^ progress, hut the eouiitry 
had still to bc^ roaehed over which inanoMivre 
hat t ies might he fought unhindered by en- 
Irene*! II non ts prc^partMl months beforehand, and 
wliere the Allies might fairly hope that tht* 
su])erior moral of t heir troops would ensure thc' 
defeat of tlie caieiny. As early as July .*19 the 
Hornians laid begun to ap|>reeiate the' dangers 
which would arise if their lines wttc pierced 
h«*twopn the Alien? and the Somme. An 
Order of the Day of that date, sigricMl by the 
tleriimn Ceneral in eominand, had run as 
tollows : 

Wiltiin a short Hpaoo of tiiia* we imiHt be pi’epttrtHi for 
violent iittai^ks on tho part of the oiieiny. The de<*i.sive 
hut tie of tho war is now being fought on the fields of the 
Sniiirnp. It tiiust lie impressed on ovt?ry officer and man 
"p at the front lino that the fate of onr c<iuiitry is at 
^-take in this struggle. By eoaseloHS vigilariet* and self- 
^^Hcrilicinj^ courage tho onomy must bo prt?vented from 
;;aining anothor iiu*h of ground. His attacks must 
l>n»n.k against a wall of Uonnan breasts. 

'rh(* (lemian Oeneral was right ; the glorious 
I t treat from Mons and the fight ing on tlie Marne 
had shown that in open country the Hritiah 
iunt French Armies were superior to liis troops. 
A letter WTitten by a prisoner of the (iermaii 
Corps shows how the battle of the 
^ioinine was regarded by the German rank and 
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llle, and (he straits to wliieli the foe was reduced. 
" We are, indeed, no longer men, but as it were 
)ialf-Ii\'ing creatures.’* OIIut prisoners eon- 
firmefl the stateuu'nt and showed that previous 
battles compared with that on the Somme 
were “child’s play.’* One slightly wounded 
German, who before the war luwi b(?(?n manager 
in the grill-room of a well-known i^ondon liotol, 
and who had fouj|ht against tho Russians on 
the Kastorn Front, obsiTved : “ L suppose they 
will send me back to Kngland under cireum- 
stane(?s vitv difTerent from those in which 1 
left London more than two years ago. Well, 
T am cpiitc? ready for the (diange — anything to 
be out of the awful hell in which J have lived 
here.” “ Here ” was Delvillc Wood. “ At 
first,” he remarked, “ I was confident that we 
must win everybody thought so. J3ut we 
had not reekon(?d on your fleet, which I know 
has got us by tlie throat. . . . Wo caiuiot win. 
Xeither,” he added, with afTeeted hopefii1iio.s.s, 
I think, ean you arul your Allies. Tt is true 
that it is we, and not you, who are now on tlie 
defensive ; but we an? far from being exhausted, 
and I think that beforr? long you will have to 
make ti>rms with us. If you don’t, and it’s 
going to be a figlit to tho finish, then all I can 
say is God h(dp • cjviTybody ! ” These state - 
meiits, which might Vk 5 supported by many 
others, showed how greatly tht? moral of the 
Germans had been affected. On the other 
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}»rn[)a</aii(lists, it would liave inado its \oice 
h(’arrl ill tho national (*ouncils. Its ro|)r(*soiita* 
ti\^(‘8 woro to bo i'oimd in small bauds in (im 
iiui\orsity towns with which the IhiittMl Slates 
is dotted. 'I'hoy would show up in certain I’orct* 
at religious meetings. 1'licy were stronger in 
Socialist and .social reform circles. Ihit they 
did not matiTially influence tiie organizations 
of the regular parties. l)csj)ite tlu' politicul 
influence of IMr. Bryan, the (ha-rnans usuahy 
had some difficulty in finding, during a crisis, 
enough American assistants in Congress t(» giv(‘ 
a convincing American colour to tla'ir agitations. 
It was ratlua' the |)ca.c('-at -almost -any-price 
\<)t<^ tliat determined tlie election the rc'sult 
of the h'eling of pacifically inclined provincials, 
untrained to realize causes which justify flic 
olivious sacrifices of war, that a statesman 
.so succi'.ssful in doiiK'stic politics and i‘eform 
w'ork as tlie JVesid(*nt, so ol^viously cautious 
in his foreign policy, so obviously bent upon 
serving American inba’csts w Ikmi it cauK' to 
action, Imw cver much he might dis(*uss t he 
n(‘cessity of making sacrific(\s for the .sake 
of broader interests, was the man to gui<le 
tlie country, if aiiyliody could, with peace and 
lioriour through the troublous years bidore it. 

It w’as a state of mind w hich I5ril ish observers 
can und(Tstand. The developnaait of .Ameri- 
can thought and policy during flu' two years 
betw(‘cn the sinking of the Lusitania and the 
(lisap|)earanee from W ashington of tlu^ ( h'rman 
tanbassy, resembles in some rt'spccts the 
changes in the attitude of largo masses of the 
Ih-itish people which took place during tla* 
first black days of August, Bill. Tlie Itritish 
crisis was siiort becau.se tla^ danger was [jatent 
and insistent; the American crisis was long 
because the danger was to the mass of the 
people neither j)at(*nt nor insistent. Not 
only was the fundamental i.ssue at stake 
loosely grasjiod, but Ameriouis are not, like 
the jCnglish, a seafaring race. To tho.se 
who dwelt in the centre of tlie continent the 
maritime crimes of (lermany were as remote 
as were the Armenian atrocities to dwellers in 
the manufacturing towns of tlu? Midlands or 
the glens of the Highlands. What di<l it 
rnattcr the farmer of the Mississippi N'alley 
if the Lusitania was sunk so long as he could 
•market 'liis corn in Alinneapolis or Chicago ? 
'San Francisco lies farther from Xew' A"ork tlian 
does London ; and it i.s impossilile to travel 
•for days across the American continent wdtli 
•its millions of acres of rich and .serpiestere I 


farmlands, its tcf'iuing provincial ^owns whost; 
contact with tlie outsido world usuallv" consists 
ot rivoilry with near neiglibours and a vagia* 
jealousy of more distant oikm, its ncvcr-criding 
jirairies, its mountains ('ncom[)assiug between 
thems(‘Ives isolated communities as largi‘ as a 
l-airo])eaii country, with its di\(rs(‘ interests 
and climat(‘-, with its cndN'ss striuL^ of local 
newspaiicrs (each serving a radius perhaps 
larger than lOngl uid, but nevertheless an 
inlinitcsimal fraction of the country, and (iedi- 
catiMl almost entirely to local intellig(Mice) 
without e\p<‘ricncing a s< ns(' of remoteness, of 
national ainorphousuess sur-h as no tairojican 
Stat(‘ can produce. 

Nor was it only the tradition and practice of 
aloofnc'ss and flu* accident of thi' ascendanev 
of Liberalism at Washington that madi'thewar 
remote to the avi'rage cit i/cn almost l»eyondthc 
bouials of perspective. With one gn'at taiio- 
peai\ Bower and with one aloia* had the I'nited 
Stat<‘s during her infancy, during laa* adoles- 
cciicc, an<l at the gn‘at crisi.^i of her maturity 
liad ri'latiotis calculatiHl to lea\«' lasting impri's- 
sions. For Fraiua' at tla* Ix'ginning of tla* war 
there was an outpouring of .sympathy in which 
udmiration at tlu' gallantry of the sister r(‘pub- 
lic was r<‘inforced by naanories of Bnau h aid 
<luring the. revolutionary war. But gratitude 
to Lafayidte and his compaiuons was not 
sunicii'iitly di'cp.^the significance of the Anglo- 
Krench alliance was not sullicantly jiati'ut to 
obliterate memories of our treatnuait of Anaa’i- 
can shi|iping during th(‘ Na|)olconic wars, of 
the resultant Ang!o-Anu‘rican struggh* of 
IS 1 2 14, and of the, lack of symiiathy with the 
North shown liy influential classes in Fnglaiid 
iluring th(^ fight for the pri'sciw at ion of the 
Lnion and the abolition of slaAciy. Such 
na'inories had been k(‘])t greiai, to an extent 
which would surprist* those whose knowlcdg<‘ 
of Anglo-American scntiuH’Ut is contiiasi to 
Ihlgrims’ dinnors and otlaa* int(*rnational 
amenities or derived from intircoursc* with 
reprc.sentativ’es of the .sophisticated Fast, by the 
wides|)read use, at any rate i ntil (piite reeentlv', 
of .school histories in which our disagreements 
were consistently distorted, by the anti-British 
])iejudices of tlu‘ ])ow(‘rful Irish population, 
l)y the more insidious vvoik of the American 
branch of the pro (ierman projiaganda, and by 
other factors, .some of them economic and some 
social, into wliich it is unnecessary to go. 
Biiring the Boer War gratitude for (Ireat 
Britain’s most u.Si-ful sympathy vrith the United 
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hand, our soldiers were fuW of eonHdenct^ ami 
elated by their siiceesses. 

At 0 on August 22, a dosporate effort 

was made by the emany to recover the trenches 
wrested from him south of 'J'hie[)val. Tht^ 
waves of (ilerrnaa infanlTy reached and iMiteri‘d 
them in places, but thcdr success was short- 
lived. Counter-attacks promptly disf)osed of 
all who hfwl penetrnte<l, or drove the survivors 
back. A second assault at 1 a.in., on the 
night of the 22nd-2Hrd, was equally futih\ 
Our artillery »ind infantry tiro wrought tiTribh* 
»?xeculion among tlu* charging lines which wen? 
lit up by the light of their own flarc^s. Hoth 
a(t(?mpta resultcMl in h<‘avy losses to t he eiMMuy. 
wit hout any gain. 

While these operations \\i*n) in progress the 
( ierman artillery kept u[) a severe fire against 
High Wood and Bazentin-hj-Vetit. The Cer- 
iiiun aeroplanes in the. f^vetiing lia<( shown 
unw(»nted activity. Tlu‘y had been engaged 
by our airmen, uud at least four maehint^s 
destroyisl. Others were driven <lo\vn badly 
damaged, or pursued to their nenxlromes, whih* 
ours suffered no easiialties. An a.(Tial n?- 
cotinaissarice was c^aiipletely succt^ssful, and 
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A TRENCH NEAR THlfePVAL. 

hoinhing raals were earried out by us agaiiisl 
sundry points of importance'. 

During the 23nl wo resumed the offensive 
J^outh of Thkqjval and secured 200 yards of 
Htinnan trench, straightening our line and 
'•Nproviiig our position in this region. The 
< ountor-battery w’ork of our guns was this day 
' cry effective. The eiu'iny’s artillery in three 
different areas w’as silenced, and it was re- 
i»“rted that a score of direct hits had been 
•i»5ide, ()n|. gunners hod some tiim' siiiee 


ovt‘rtak('ii and wx're now ontedassing in accnrai*y 
the enemy’s, and tlie (h'rmau ammunition 
showed signs of diderioratjon, as the 2 )ereentage 
of blind shells discliarged by the hostile art illery 
was steadily rising. “ Duds,” as our men 
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A GERMAN “DUD” LANDS IN A 
TRENCH NEAR THIEPVAL. 


(failed th(fiii, wer(', hcnvtw'cT, not always a disad- 
vantage when they cam«‘. from onr own guns. 
One of our oHieers, when ascending thi* paraj^ct 
of a German t n'mdi, f(?lt a shell from a British 
gun drop irnmediaUdy Ixdiind him. Fortunately 
it did not ('xplodc, hut Hu? Wiock of inipaet on 
the ground lifted him over the i)arapet on to a 
German, whom he spet'dily took prisoner ! 

As I Ik' sun was sinking, lh(‘ sky, whicli for 
four days had Ix'cii bright and cloudless, 
became overeast , and a. stixidy rain eommemfed 
lo fall. At S.45 p.m. tin* G(‘i*iiiau batteries 
eom!(ntrated tlieir lirif on the ground gaint'd 
by ns betw’een GuilliMiiojif Station and th(» 
(piarry, the eapturo of whicli has h(M*n alnnwly 
n^couuted. When the gun din* lifbfd, a body 
of infantry advanced with th«* great ifst. detifr- 
minatiou and reached tla? British parapet. A 
sharp and taTce struggli? (*usiM*d, and t.li(‘n, as 
was usual in haiid-to-haiid combats, tho 
enemy broke, h'aAing behind him many ih'ad 
and w'lMinded. 

At 12..‘U> a.m. on Thursday. August 2*, tlu' 
( airman artillery repeated the hombardment» 
hut no infantry assault materialized. In tho 
course of tho samo day, on I he battlefield of 
Loos, a German raid was repulsed by u.s near 
tho colehratod Hohf*uzolIern Kedonlit, and 
north-west of La Bassee some of our troops 
successfully entered tho enemy’s trenches. 

Meaiiwliile, north of the Somme tho Gf'i'inau 
guns liad violently bombarded tho Frencli 
front lines and cominiiniifation trenches north 
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Stat(‘s while she was fighting Spain was for- 
gott(‘n in an almost genoral outbnmk of invootivo 
against tho “ brutal British.” Of tbo por.secu- 
tion of a weak State in this war we could not be 
accused ; but directly it became evident that 
our blockade of the Central Powers would 
bear heavily upon neutrals, and would liave to 
be enforced on the broad principles of int<a'- 
national law rath(?r thaix by a pcnlantic adhesioTi 
to obsolete precedents, sympathy with our 
cause? could not long {)rev(?nt a certain suspicious 
([uostioning of our methods which German 
agents worked day an<l night to increase. 

The earlier stages of the discussion regarding 
our \arious Orders in Council and regulations 
against, the trade of the enemy with the outside 
world should be familiar to tho readers of this 
history. It is pro])osed to tra.ee here merely 
the way in which in its late stages the con- 
troversy, })y forcing the Government to balance? 
its policy of neutrality and to appear to set off 
l^ritish misdemeanours against Prussian crimes, 
reviv(‘d in the ])ublic mind inherited sus|)icions 
of J^ritish maritime methods, and thus took 
the edg(* to some extent off indignation with 
Prussian savageries. The blockade policy of 
the Allies may be summarized as a compre- 
hensive attempt to starve Germany througli 
t lie control of t he high seas by the British Navy, 
so far (VS was compatible with intern(Vtionat 
ecpiity. It w(is based upon the fundamental 
princi[)le of Anglo-Saxon law that old rules 
siiall be adjusted to meet new^ conditions, a 
principle which, during their contest with the 
Confederacy, the Northern States had used 
ruthlessly to strengthen their at one time none 
too effective blockade of tho Southern States. 


Among other rules which the Northern State's 
developed w^as tluvt originally laid down l)y 
Lord Stowell : that contraband may be seizc'd 
(‘ven if destined for neutral ports, |)rovid(‘d 
that the captor could prove that its ultimate 
destination was the enemy forces. Perhaps the 
chief American cliarge was that, to meet 
changed conditions, we developed this rule 
still farther. In view^ of tho obvious fact that 
both in law’ and pnvctict? tho whole popula- 
tions of tho Central Powcts w’ere in (‘ff(?ct 
waging war against us, w’o did extend, after 
some hesitation, the doctrine of continuous 
voyage to virtually everything. Besides tnor- 
mously increivsing the list of commodities 
treated as absolute contraband, wo instituted 
by dt'grees a system of rationing neutral 
countries contiguous to Gerimvny. The system 
w(vs based, roughly, upon the difference be- 
twe(>n the normal imports of those countries 
and their normal exports of imported corn- 
mod rti(?s to the Central Powers. To thi.s 
system the United States objected in vivrious 
Notes. She contended that she had tho right 
to trade freely in innocent goods with jvU 
neutrals. The ultimate fate of those goods 
W’as a question to be settled between tho 
importing nations and Great Britain ; and 
American shipments ought not to be detained 
on j>resumption that they were eventually 
meant for enemy consmnption (American Note 
of October 21, 1915). Nor could they be de- 
tained on the assumption that we had estab- 
lished an effective blockade. No blockade, 
it was argued, could be effective in vi<3W' of 
the fact that tho blockading fleet did not 
control the Baltic, Without such control, any 
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nu<l south »)l* Mauropas, vvliilo south of the rivor. 
aftc'r iuliniso artillory preparation, tlio onomy 
Iiad launehod altau ks against tho troo|)a of our 
Allios in aud south-east of Soyeeoiirt Wood. 
Thoy wero all repulsed. Adjutant J)onnu on 
tlio 2:trd brought down his fifth aiul sixtii 
(Jeriuan atTophines. 'file former fell in the 
<lire(;tion of Moislains, north-east of IVironiie, 
the latter in the region of Mareho-le-l*ol, 
north-west of ("haulnes. Four other enemy 
machines wero severely damaged by French 


found on t he persoif of, a prisoner of the Gentian 
125th Kegiinent cafitured about this date.* 
“ During the day,” ho wrote, ” one hardly 
<hires to bo seen in the trench owing to the 
British aeroplanes, wliich fly so low that it is a 
wonder they do not coint^ and pull us out of 
our t^gjjjiclies.” Forgetful of the glowing 
pictures ])alnted by his superiors of the exploits 
of German airmen, he indulged in some bitter 
refieetions. ” Xotliing is to be seen,”* h<^ 
grumbled, ” of our German hero ainnen, and 
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machine-gun lire, aiul another was destroyed 
near Koye. 

The evcnits of tlui 23rd, abov’o deserilwMl, 
naturally did not, figure in the Geriiuui com- 
munifiue of the 24th. That veracious docu- 
ment desiTves to \h\ quoted : 

North of I ho Soiamc ycHtonluy fho fronlt offortH of Iho 
oiiomy (luring tlio <>\ (Miiiig hihI ninhi fniUul. 

'I’he nriti.sti attufrlo* worn ngaiii diroctod ugfiiiiKl 
tlio Huliont botwofMi 'riiiopxjil and Vozidros tvnd our 
positions ni CnilloTnont.. 

At Maiiropofl. os^Musially to the south of tlmt village, 
strong oufMuy forces were ropulsiMl ufter fi^hting which 
was ut some points sever#'. 

On 'rimrsday, August 24, the weather again 
turned tine, and the iu>rial supremacy of the 
Allios was oiico more pronounced. What our 
command tif the air, coupled as it was with 
BO marked a superiority of our artillery, meant 
to the enemy, and how it affected his moral 
may bo gathered from the diary kept by, and 


yet their ratio is suppost^l to be 81 to 2‘-l ? 
TTic fact that the Britisli are one theusand 
times more daring is, however, nev€T meii- 
tioneil. One can hardly calculate how much 
ailditional loss of life and strain on the nerve's 
this costs UR. I often feel doubtful,” h<' 
added, “ rc^garding the final issue of our good 
cause when ancli bml fighters are here to 
champion it.” 

The weather conditions being so favourabl<% 
it was decided by the Allied Commanders to 
make three new thrusts into the German line * 
one on the left towards Thi^pval, the second 
in the centre at Delville Wood, and the third 
on the right in the Maurepas region. The 
advance between Authuille Wood and Mouqo^»t^ 
Farm on Thi6pval was . entrusted by 

• Morninff Post, Augunt 28 . 
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so-culled blockade, it was maintained, was 
unequal as between Scandinavian neutrals and 
other neutrals. It w^as further denied that 
any interpretation of international huv allowed 
us to extend the* blockade to the North Sea 
coast of those same Scandinavian countries 
(Note of October 21, 1915), wliile tlie British 
prize court procedure and oth(*r things were 
also the subject of a running controversy. 

Attacks upon the law^ of tlie Britisli policy 
w(‘re accompanied by attacks upon its execu- 
tion. The Fleet was accused of exercising its 
riglit of visit and search in an illegal way. In 
vi('w of the size and unwieldiness of the cargoes 
(»f modern merchant ships, the practice of visit 
and searcli at sea was early abandoned in 
fs.vour of the practice of bringing vesseds into 
port for search. Against this tlie Ihiitcd 
States Govermnent protested on the doul)le 
ground of illegality and inconvenience. They 
again ndused to admit that changed conditions 
justified new practices. There w(U'e many 
complaints, some of them probably unjustified, 
(d undiu* h^ngth of detention ^^'hile ships w-ere 
examined. It was alleged that our insistences 
upon making neutral vessels call at our p(»r(s 
to have tladr cargoes examined or to pick uj^ 
sailing instructions through dangerous arc'as 
was used to facilitate the illc'gal detention, 
(‘X ami nation, and sometimes suppression of 
mails between neutral countri('s. Two Notes 
w ere sent the Allies on the subject, on January 
4 and May 24, 1910. The protests they e<»n- 
tained were based primarily upon the fact tluit 
before the war there were signs of a tcMulency 
to treat first-class mail matter as iuuuune 
from seizure on the high seas At first it was 
even maintained that the Allies had no right 
even to s(*izo paper values (that position was 
c.handoned in tht^ second Note), and there 
were many complaints of the unfair way in 
which American business had been ham[>cred 
l>y the detention or loss of letters (as well as 
by the detention of and censorship of cattles — 
anotlier well -aired grievance), and even of tJai 
detention of diplomatic correspondence. 

British municipal and Imperial trade regu- 
lations also caused heartburnings. At an early 
period of the war it w’as decid d to prohibit 
the export from the component ])arts of the 
tanpire of various staple commodities. This 
• mbargo hit many American manufacturers 
rather hard. The woollen manufactiu’crs relied 
largely upon Colonial W'ool, and to give another 
instance, the metal trades needed plumbago 


Irom Ceylon for crucibles ami tiy from the 
8trait.s Settlements for otluT purposes. Im- 
mediately a great outcry went up. As we were 
clearly w ithin our rights in disposing of our ow n 
products as we liked, the Government could 
not protest. Nevertheless, wishing to make 
things easy for the United States, we allowe d 
certain quotas of the forbielden materials to 
go to American manufacturers, provided that 
they guaranteed that these w^ould not be ri‘- 
('xported or find their way as finished products 
to tho enemy. The arrangement naturally 
involved restrictions rather irritating to the 
free American sj)irit, and it was not long before 
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the Germans began to spread the idea that our 
supervision was really part of a scheme for th(^ 
control of American trade aft(T the war. A 
similar attack was, during the summer of 191(b 
made upon our “ black list,” t lie name given to 
our published statutory list supplying British 
firms with a list of people and firms in neutral 
countries with whicli they were not to trade 
on accoimt of suspicion or proof of enemy 
relationship. It was clear that here also tho 
British Governmeid- had a perfect right to 
supervise the trade connexions of their nationals 
But again tlicre was the cry of intent to capture 
American tr^ide for post-bellum purposes, and 
this time the American Government joined in- 
it. Brushing aside the explanation officially 
offered by Downing Street, the American State 
Department, in a Note dated July 28, 1910,. 
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THE WILTSHIRE MEN GOING TO THE FRONT. 
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Riibc^rt. CJough to the Wilts and \V'orco.st<‘rs. 
In tlie reduction of the position still retained 
by the enemy on the utiper eastern fringes of 
Delvillo Wood, units of the Rifle Brigade were 
to take part. Tlie French M^'re to eapturt^ 
t he last ruins in Ma\irepas, to which the < Ger- 
mans were clinging, and to extend their line 
northwards to the CI<w-Comhles railway, 
southwards to Hill 121. Opposing the Wilts 
and Worecjsters were detachments of the 
Prussian CJiiard ; while t he 5th Bavarian 
Reserve Division and the 1st Divisitni of the 
Ih’ussian Cuard, commanded by the Kaiser’s 
second son, Prince Eitel Friedrich, confrontcnl 
the troops of our gallant Allies. To save the 
'i’hi^^pval salient, to prevent the British from 


Dciville Wood reaching the summit of the 
ridge over whi<‘li ran the l.ongueval-Flers- 
Ligny-Tilloy-Bapmime road, to chi'ck any 
eastward niovc'incnt along the ri<lg(? on (iiiadiy 
and Fomhles and to stop the forward moveiiK'nt 
of the French through Maiire(>as on (\)inhles, 
the (lermans had coneentratcil <*v(Ty nvailahlo 
hattcTy and man. 'riu'ir guns, though in mim- 
hers inferior to those of the Allies, were numer- 
ous. The front of battle was the 8-milo lino 
which ran from i^utlmille to Maiirepas. 

Between the Wilts and Worcc^sters and the 
village of Thiepval, hidden by the trce- 
crownod ridge, lay a long trench which had 
been named by the <aiemy after their idol, 
Hindenhurg. Into this, protected by a maze 
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warned f»rea<, T^ritain in “the gravest terms” 
tliat it was manitestly out of the question that 
the (Jov(*rnment of tlie United States slionld 
ac([ui('.see in such met liods in n'straint of neutral 
eonuiK'ree. 

Tntrin.sieally none of tlu'sc^ and other trade 
disj)ut(‘s was really serious. '^Fhere was never 
a.ny dis;)Osition \isible on th(' part of the 
Ani(‘riean authorities to liamper us. l’h(' most 
that they seenu'd to ('xpeet w^as t lie removal of 
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])'*t(y and irritating n*strietions. Thus the 
main blockade eontroversy la[)se(l during 19 lb. 
aftcT we liad improved and expedited our 
metJiods of ('xamining v(‘ssi‘ls, and liad shown 
by our giuKTal attitude* that we* w ished to span* 
neutrals as mueli as was eom|.)a.t ibh* with the 
(*xig(*nei(*s of the military situation. The eon- 
tro\'(*rsy over the d(*t(*ntion of mails was sub- 
stunt ially n*lievi‘d by similar m(*ans, and no 
ef'foi’t was made to underline annoyane(*s with 
our ' blacklist” liy anything more grave than 
sharp Notes. Th(* persistent ( terman-fomenti'd 
agitation that the 1'niti‘d States should n*taliat(‘ 
by placing an embargo u[)on the export of 
munitions and food to tlu* Allies was stoutly 
ignored. No difliculties, exci*pt on one oecasioii 
(and thi'ii there was a ([uick attemjit to ma,ke 
amends), wen* , placed in the way of loans to 
the* Allies. W’ashington, in fact, acted against 
us rather for effect than for result. It" nationals 
came luirrying to it with pf*ott*sts which it 
could not ignore. (h*ri nan -American traders 
were on the qiri viva for an excuse to accuse it 
of lax iK utrality ; and in regard to the blockade* 
?ontroversy tlu; wc'ight of Am(*ricaii legal 
..pinion w as that, w hatever our (*thical justitica- 
tion.our policy and practi(*es could not in point 
of fact be just ified by law . 

The coniytant airing of grievances against 
“ British abuse of sea-power ” had nevertheless 
its influence upon public opinion. In educated 


circle.s it w'as recogni/ed that the United 
States had been equally high-handed during her 
civil war and that we had an e(|ually strong 
moral jiistitication for liigli -handedness in this 
war; but among the mass(*s tht; lingering 
memories of our treat mt*nt of American ship- 
ping during th(? Najioleonie. wars tend(*.| to 
produce rlistorted \ iews. 'Phis tlu^ (hTinan 
projiagandists were quick to realize. British 
” navalism,” tlv'y proelaimi‘d, was w hat th** 
I'liited Statess had really to fear. It j)(*i\'adt‘d 
tlie world. Uermany’s j\I ilitarismus, (*v( ii 
admitting that it t*xisted, concfTned onls- 
hhirope, and w ith I'lirope the AU‘steru He|)uh- 
lies had no cone{*'’n. 

Only some great leader of men could, cx.et 
with tlie h(‘lp of (h*rman atrocities and (lennau 
insults, ha\a* arouseil the Am(*riean |)<*opl<' to 
the pitch where tlu'y might have slough(*d off 
overnight the incubus of tradition and sub- 
stituted for t h(‘ir aloof and indi\adualist ie 
e »nct*ption of a national destiny a realization 
of the need of a positive international 
policy. And that statesman was not forth- 
coming. A LilH‘ral of the i\Iid-\"ictorian type. 
iMr. Wilson had stmped himself in the study 
of domestic reform to the (*\clusion of all 
illuminating iul(*r(*st in international atfairs. 
He W'as, duriiig his first term of offiet*, a faithful 
disciple f)f that lii))i‘ral conce[)tion of (loxi'rn- 
ment which decr(*e.s that administrations shall 
follow public opinion aiul try to give tlu^ voters 
what they an* .sujiposed to want and not neces- 
sarily what is good for them and tln^ eountry. 
d'h(? result was t liat apathy reganling the 
fundamental issues of thi^ war nuict(*d from 
th(' lieginning upon Mr. Wilson’s policy and 
Mr, Whlson’s policy encouragisl apathy. Pro- 
foundly impressful Viy the latent moral, and 
obvious ('conomie, strength of the great aggrega- 
tion of rieople under his charge, the Pr(\sident 
seemed for a long time to ]K>li(‘ve that he could 
afford to let tlimn earelessly ensue the pcai-e 
aiul prosperity that he j)romised them and el 
the correct moment throw the weight of their 
unimpaired strength on the side of a Libeial 
peace. ICducated by years of authority in 
the peaceful eloisters of a venerable university, 
a stinJent almost exclusively of An^lo-Saxon 
Government, he could not bring himself to 
believe for an equally long time that anything 
so grossly materialistic and so barbarously 
ambitious as (he (U^rman spirit could really 
have possessed a nation. The contest, he 
.seemed to say in many of his utterances upon 
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WORCESTERS RESTING 

ol* trciiclics, 1 Iwrc ran back, at it s wastom oiid, 
a ]icrf«ctly ntraight. troiicli. Anotbar inMioh 
tbo “ K(M!iiigstrassr,” joiua^l by another, 

(M II 11 1 1 10 1 noru t o( I t bo ro(;< ivory of Lon iber^. 
Where tbi' Koonigst rasso met the Lemberg 
treiurli there wia’o strong redoubts. Our 
troops, enseoneed lieliiud their ]iarapets, had 
to cross not) yards of sloping, o})(*n ground. 
Tfiwanls the right a gliiufiso could be obtained 
«»f the ruins of Mouqiad. Farm. Away on the 
li*ft was the shattered wood of Authuille. 

Under the blazing autumnal sun otlieers and 
men with jiostiM .1 in the trenches, smoking 
pipes and cigarettes, and watidiing the huge 
shc^lls bursting from time to time above their 
heads. The novelty of the shells had worn 
off, and they attracted littl(> attention. “ Worsts 
than the rats are these inf(>rnal flies,” a 
lieutenant was heard to say, as he tried to 
puff them oft* with tobacco smoke. A breeze 
blowing from hdt to right slightly mitigated 
the stifling heat. Nothing lietraycd to the 
foe that an assault in this area was imniinont. 
He for his part was grimly silent. Now and 
then, howtiver, a head cautiously tlirusi above 
the parajiet, and rapidly withdrawn, showeil 
that the liindenburg trench w-as still U»nanted. 
But for the rush through the air and explosion 
of an occasional shell, there was nothing wliich 
showed visibly the preparations for the struggle 
about to begin. 


— {Offii'itit I'holucruph, 

IN A HARVEST FIELD. ^ ^ 

The hours passed by, atid the sun w’as 
reaching tlie w^esteru horizon, when suddenly 
the w’holo scene was transformed with lightning- 
like rapidity. In a moment, volley after 
v<illey of heavy shells w’as poured forth from 
our batteries against t he devoted sector to be 
assaulted. The noise from the guns was 
deafening, and w^as echoed by that of tla^ 
exploding shells as they burst on the German 
lines, throwing up into the air clouds of sipoke 
mingled with earth from the parapets which 
they struck. Blow'n slowly eastw'ard by the 
light breeze which rent the mist hero and there 
asunder, there were revealed masses of timbers 
and the shattered bodies of tho German 
soldiers who had held their front trenches 
thrown up into the air. Ever and anon a pro- 
jectile would reach a shell store and blow it up 
with a mighty crash, accompanied by flames 
w^hicli lit up the neighbourhood like lurid 
lightning. 

“ Magnificent, splendid,” was the cry of a 
French officer who saw the display. “ How 
graml are your guns.” Above the rushing 
shells ami beyond the smoke of their explo- 
sions flow our aeroplanes watching and signalling 
back the effect of our gun-fire. Regardless 
of the bursting shrapnel fired at them by the 
anti-aircraft guns, the white puffs of which 
could be soon surrounding our gallant airmen, 
the latter swept backwards and forwards as 
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the war. 


it, luwJ I, ml an unreal state of .affairs : had 
pro<lueed passions ami thrown up leaders (hat 
were really foreign to the eharaelers of (ho 
eonibatants. After peaee ( hese passio.rs would 
disappear and their effeets woul.l bo forgotten, 
if only somebody with authority kept his head 
fiiul spoke the healiug word. 

Hem-e .Mr. Wilson s persistent pressure for 
an i-arly peaee unlil Germany upset his plans 


8H<) 

it .lamiary, 1017. The Prussian «uilitari.sts. 
Ill thought, had had their lessiai and ha.d jiro- 
bably lost their te,.th. Kurope, therefore, 
should eomiiose la-r ,|uarrels without more 
bloodshed. A eontinuanee of the war eoiild 
only prodiiee ineradie.ilde bitlerne.s.s with 
probably anot her Italaneo of Power and a peaei- 
inseeurely based npiai foree, upon the armies 
of hranei', Kussia., and Italy on (he continent, 
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they calmly . carried out their obwervation 
duties. 

Ten miniitoa was the time allowed for the 
iuteiisive bombardment of the Iliridoiiburg, 
Koonigstrasso, and Lemberg trenches. Hy this 
time the German artillery, roused to a per- 
(ioption f)f what was about to happen, had got 
to work, and was pounding our front line 
tremdies and placing barrages in front ami 
behind them. Tho order was now given to 
the Wilts and Worcesters, and wave after wave 
of them dashed forward. On approaching 
tho Hindenburg trench a gap of some .50 yards 
separated Worcesters from Wilts. Into this 
gap pressed groups of Prussian Guards, and a 
M(tco bombing and bayonet struggle took 
place. The Prussians were killed, wounded, 
or taken prisoners. One of the Wilts officers— 
an expert shot — snatched up a rifle and shot 
tivo of the enemy bombers dead. A sergeant 
of the same regiment ran along tho top of tho 
[larapet of tho trench bombing tho Germans in 
il. Some of the Prussians issued from their 
< lug-outs and, refusing to surrender, put up a 
plucky but unavailing fight. On the left the 
maze of trem*hes was cleared, snii)ers and 
Lewis gims silencing tho machino gunners, 
and the redoubts at the junction of tho Koenig- 
strasso and Lemberg trenches were rusheti. 
Altogether it was, in the characteristic language 


of the soldiers engaged, “ a very fine and a 
very pretty show.” Wo had penetrated to a 
depth of :100 yards on a front of a little under 
half a mile, and were within 050 yards of tho 
southern outskirts of Thiepval itself. Over 
200 prisoners had been taken. How many 
of the Prussian Guard lay dead and wounded 
ill the torn and twisted ground captured was 
not ascertaineil. Our losses, on tho other 
hand, were relatively insignificant. “ 
evacuated portions of our advanced trench 
north of Ovillers, which were completely 
destroyed,” was the comment of tho German 
Higher Coininimd on this action. To cover 
this admission of defeat, it was stated in tho 
German eonmiuniqu^ of the 2.5th that “re- 
peated Anglo-French attacks were delivered 
simultaneously yesterday evening on our (the 
German) entire front from Thiepval to tho 
Somme,” and that between “ 'J'hiepval and 
tho Fourcaux (High) Wood tho enemy attacks 
collapsed wit h great loss.” 

In the “sector Longuevul-Delville VV^ood,” 
the German cotjimuniqud admitted that tho 
Germans had suft‘ort‘d a reverse, wffiich was a 
mild expression for what had regally happened. 
Tho enemy garrison holding the northern and 
eastern fringes of tho wood and tho adjacent 
orchards was disposed in tliree lines of trenches, 
all strengthened Mith redoubts and provided 
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and upon I the Hritisli hy sea, instead of renietnbered that British navalisin could be 

njion the sanction of a kind of international rather high-handod. Tho President oonse- 

Liberalism undtn* which the masses would qiiently looked with some favour upon Gorman 

iH‘fuse to be killed or impoverished upon the generalizations about the “freedom of tlic 

altar of international rixalry and distrust. seas,” or rather, there is reason to believ(^ 

To [^reserve his influence towanls sueli a peace, the German embroidery of what, so far as this 
[)atience was indispensable, and if German wai* was concerned, was originally liis idea. If, 

militarism v asi abominabk'. it had also to be he was understood to have represented to tlu‘ 
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[Oj^idal I'iwfot^raph, 

HEAVY WORK ON A MUDDY ROAD. 


\Ailh flug-outs. The fomnosfc tronoli was wt*ll tlio wood was a strong redoubt garrisoned l»y 

within tbe wood, and to roach it broloMi tree- some oO men. Unlike tho Vnissian Guard at 

trunks and erali'ra had to be crossed. The Thiopval, tho Germans aniieipated an attack 

second trench was on the e<lge of tho wood - in this quarter, lieforo tho time fixed for it, 

shallow and lightly held. It served only as a our troops wi?ro subjected tc» n very heavy 

support to the first. Tho third was very bombardment of 8 in. and 5.9 in. shells. 1'his 

formidal)le. Though tho Germans liad not did not, liowover, succeed in deterring us from 

had tiira^ to construct their deep dug-outs for delivering the blow. It was preceded by a 

tilt' infant ry, they had connected with trenches hurricane of shells of all calibres which churn«‘d 

a niiinbcT of dug-outs formerly occupied by tho up the edges of the wood and wrecked tho 

guiiiKTs of the batteries which, in the early German positions in the open. When tho 

stages of the Hattie of the Somnu*, had fired guns were supposed to havo done their work, 

over Delvillo Wood at our troops advancing tho Hritish left, tlnar trenches, and advancefl 

up the ridges. At the extreme eastern angle of against tie enemy’s position. On tho left Oi* 
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rowow somo time before he broke witii (Jer- 
maiiy, if there must be more wars, (hen Ie( 
it be agreed that neutrals shall not suffer, 
that the danger of war be “localized ” Let 
all commerce in whatsoever bottoms be free 
upon the high seas, save only absolute cont ra- 
band -i.e., manufactured munitions of war 
and presumably gold and its equivalents. 

The people, misled })v the assiduous mis- 
representations of the Prussian propaganda, did 
aiot know that the President when he talked 
about the “freedom of the seas” was dreaming 
.a dream of which English l^iberals may still have* 
shamefaced recollections. 'Ihey thought that 
he was directly attacking our blockade. The 
issue of the war was thus still further darkened, 
and (ho tendency to draw back from things 
not properly understood was ('iicouraged. 

Such are perhaps ( he main reasons, combined 
with things like the Irish muddle for Auu*rican 
sym])athy is always with (’(‘Itic Ireland -why 
the bulk of the American [)eople and thi'ir 
(dovernment seemed to I he other Anglo-Saxon 
races somewhat shwv in grasping, as a \Nhole, 
the meaning of the war, and why even after the 
rupture with Germany they hesitated to take 
the seemingly logical st(‘p of “ getting into th(‘ 
war with both feed and joining the Allies off- 
hand in their bonded determination to tight 
till the I’russian menace' was ciusIkhI. 'riiey 
were, however, passing or ephemeral reasons. 
Obsolete traditiotis caiuiot for cAor withstand 
the onrush of ehangetl circumstances ; [jolitical 
theories cannot dam indt'finitely the current 
of the development of a groat and virile nation. 

If Prussian brutality drove the United States 
in 1917, first, to a speetaeular aluuidoiiment of 
the courso of neutrality she had mapped out 
for herself in 1914, and then into war itself, 
other forces w^ere during the intei veiling years 
working steadily to render the obamlonment of 
neutrality lasting There was first the coiU' 
mercial reaction of the war upon American 
busine^sa. In 1914, at the outbreak of the war, 
Americans got tlaur first object-lesson of how 
closely they were connected economically with 
Europe. The dislocation of Lombard Street w as 
felt eaually in Wall Street. Values fluctuated, 
exchange w^ent heavily against the dollar, 
foreign trade w'as upset. Six montlis later their 
second lesson began. The Allies had by then 
realized that the war was going to last in- 
definitely and that they would require an 
indefinite amoimt of supphes, esix'cially artil- 
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lery and munitions, for the nian^ifacture of 
which Germany had had th(' sinister fon'sight 
to provide. As th<* British fleet controlled the 


sea, recourse was imine'diatcly 

hael to the 

United State's 



The result of this 

eomme'i’cij 

illy is he'st 

explained by the follow 

ing table* : - 

- 

1 

l‘!\ri»Krs neoM 
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i<no 

PiiiU^I 
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1, 108.122,5:10 

1.754.(20,408 

... 


500,702,248 

hoo.h:{!).:{08 

... 


125.704.051 

:4oo.45o.7:iH 

lUily ... 

78,075,0 

200.72:1,501 

:{o:i,5:i:t.02i 

( Je'rinany 
Aii.st ria- 


11,777,858 

2.200.0:{4 

lliu))'ary 

22,214,500 

104.525 

01,771 


It w ill he seen that th(' iiu'reasc in ex|)orts to 
the Allies far more than counterbalanced, 
especially during 191.1 and I9l(), th(‘ loss of 
trade with the C\‘ntral Powers, ddie c\j)orts 
consisted mainly, of course*, of war material, 
raw and iminufactured, and food. Immense* 
sums w’e*re* simultauee)usly lent to the' Allies 
afte*!* the' autumn e)f 191. I, large/ly t’oi’ 
credits in N(*w Ye)rk with which i*xpe»rts ce)iild 
ho financed. Otherwise tlie* rale* of e*xe’hange 
t hrt'atenexl in August, 191 a, le) gee te) |)ie'ces ; 
the Allie*s, index'd, as it was, Jiad te) expeert gold 
to unpn'ee'deiited amounts, a.nd the Pnite'd 
State's graelually Ix'came* glutle'd with it. 

d’he^ billowing is a list of kians to the* Allie's 
llejated in the Umte'el State's up te) .jjimiary. 


1917 - 

Pre^^ne'h .^-yonr j)«»r em 


|)or ooiit. Oasis ... 

$500,000,000 

Ilritisli 2-ye*jir 5 por e*ont. oollate'rtil loein 

oil 5 1 peir e-out. basis ... 

250,000,000 

Ihilisli 3- aiiel S-yeeir citllateMal loan at 

5^ pe^r e‘e)ut. and .5-85 por e“e*iit. 

300.M00.tM)0 

Frenoh 3-ve*ur e-ollate?ral !e»aii on 52 i>or 

oe?nt. 

100,000,000 

Fronoh oeunmeToial orodits 

170,000,000 

British banUs e<xtoudod loan 

50,000,01 >0 

.Misoollanoons oroelits 

♦75.000.000 

City of Puri.s .5-yoar 0 por ooid. on O ’lO 

pere*e)nf. basis ... 

50,000.000 

Bordeaux 3-yonr 0 por oe>ut. on OJ por 

<onl. basis ... ... ... ^... 

20,000,000 

Lyons 3-yoar 0 pe*r ce nt. on Of pen' e-ont. 

basis 

20.000,000 

Marsoilles 3-yoar 0 por oonl. on Of por 

cent, ba-is 

20,000,000 

Lonelon MotropeOif an Wate'r Board 1- 

year 6 per cent, elisooiml 

(>,400,000 

Canada : 

Dominion 5-, 10- and 15-ye*ar 5 por oont . 

75,000,000 

Dominion 2 yenr 5 pe-r e'ont. ... 

20. 000, one ) 

Provim'ieil 

57,500,000 

Municipal 

(30,000,000 

Newfoundland 3-yoar 5 per cent. . . 

5,000.000 

Bussia 3-yoar loan 

50,000,000 

Rus.sia 5-yeuir pe-r cent. 

50.000.000 

Italy 1 -year 0 pe'r cent. ... 

25,000,000 

Total 

$1,912,900,000 

* Estimated. Inedudes $25,000.000 ^credit for grain 
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western side of the wood progress was delayed, 
when the open country was reached, by uix 
enfilading machine gun. An officer w’ith a 
small group of his men hastily built a barricade 
wliich received the stream of bullets, and our 
troops on the right coining up soon put it out 
of action. Then the advance continued some 
oOO yards along and on both sides of tla? 
J^onguoval-Flers-Bapaume road to the suiuinit 
the ridge, whence they looked dcnvii on the 
village of Flors, our machine guns greatly 
a!*«i.sting the operation. It w^as reckoned tJiut 
we had sprinkled the groiinrl nortli of the 


actual arrangein(‘nt of the four companies of 
the battalion, which maybe regarded us typical 
of the method usually employed by our infantry 
on such occasions.' 

Wo hftvo just fiiiisln'd our “act” in n part of the 
so*rallo(l ** (.4roat IMiali,'* luut, m.s porhaps you nlreariy 
liucss, I am still alivo 1 1 will tell you a lilllo about 

it. 

For the last fortiii^dit wo have l»een working day aiul 
iii^rlit. ill prepnralion for an olTensivo of our own. J and 
my two platoons were lo be in tlio fourth lino, tw'o eom- 
panics over first, flieii one eotnpaiiy, and tlioii 

mine in resorvo to eomo in for all tbw sbolling and tiig 
eomiriuniealions up to I ho front line. There was to be 
a bombardmi’iit, anil at we were to go over. 

At 'A p.m. we were all in our plnees ; all knew oxaetly 



(GERMAN PRISONERS, GRAVE AND GAY. 


wood with no loss than 999,500 bullets on that 
day, an expenditure of ammunition whicli five 
years before would have been regarded as impos- 
■’^ible and foolish. 

'Die attack on the left had met with little 
resistance. On the right, in the direefion of 
< linchy, the fight W’ont on after sunset, and well 
into the next day, uiifil the redoubt al the 
north-eastern angle of the wood and the other 
posts of the enemy were in our possession. 
Thus the way from this point to ConibJes rid 
flinchy was opened. Of the nature of the 
fighting a vivid idea is given by an officer’s 
letter. It is, moreover, valuable as show'ing the 


lhi?ir own job, and all wiuUmI for tlio miniitos to go by. 
QiuirUw to four camo at lust, and our hoavios started. 
Iininoiliaialy tbo <li*rmun lines bocamo a mass t>f earth, 
bits of trous bf»ing tossed about in tbo air liko tbo foam 
oil giant w'HVos — in fact, it looked for all tbo W’tirld liko a 
lieavy sea, only the waves woro of ourth. t\'bon the !a.si 
III miniiti.'S oamo, intonsu firo was slnrtod. 1'Jio ground 
rocked and swayod in Iho friolilfiil din ami force of 
o.vpIoHions, and ovory ono was doaf and diiml by tho 
roar. 

Finally, iiflor wJia! sn niofl years oi waiting, .'i.I.'i 
iMimo, and 1 .slooii up arid wu-lchcd t bo Iw'o iirst emn- 
paiiit!s go over, all .strolling prrfoctly in lino, all rMilmly 
smoking, wliilo tbo fow (lorman survivors ran out liko 
mi'ii domontod, with bands uj>, yelling for mercy with 
tbo usual cry of “ Kamo rad, Kamorad ! ” 'riioii tbo 
Huns started to barrage our old front lino in wlii(*h I and 
my two platoons wore crouching, .'^holls foil all round us. 
Tw'o or throo times 1 was oompictoly (ioaiouod, .suw' ycJJow' 


I 



PKRSIDKNT WILSON (in centre) HHAUING THE “PREPAREDNESS PARADE” (JUNE 14, 1916) 
A demonstration in favour of preparedness for all eventualities. 


At t fie .same time immense amounts of 
American securities h(‘Id in Kuro|)e \^'ere sold 
f)ack to tli(‘ United State's so as to provide tfie 
helligen'nts with ready money. In lOl.'h 
according to oHlcial computations, tli(‘ net, 
AuK'riean foreign indel)t<‘dne.ss, funded and 
floa.ting, was $ti,r)00,00(),()0() ; at tlu' liegin- 
ning of 1<)17 it Mas rc'ckoned at half that 
sum. 

Such a (*hange in tlie balance of trade jmd 
fmance could not but have a gr<‘at effect upon 
[Miblic opinion. Wdiih', for reasons not- umsin- 
nected with lack of foresight and local know- 
ledge on the part of the Allied (governments, 
tlie early loans Mere not m '('11 distributed 
through th(' country, the sudden appearance of 
large amounts of foreign pajier mad(' peop|(> 
study Mith a close practical interest Euro[)ean 
conditions and* prospects. Similarly, th(' 
immen.se groMth of Mar trade, besides causing 
interest in the Mar, gave .sane Americans a 
stake in aft(‘r-th<‘-vvar conditions. If Mas 
recognized that Mar exports were epli(*meral ; 
that, thert'fore, if a. serious industrifd dislocation 
M’as to })e a\’<iid<'d, fresh and permanc'nt 
markets must bi* found after peace. 

Idle charitable serv ice of th(' United States 
(government and of great American organiza- 
tions to the M ar-strick('n Mas anotlu'r tiling 
that simultaneously worked for the abandon- 
ment of academic neutrality. Mr. (Gerard’s 
great efforts on liehalf of ihn British prisoners 


in Uermany gave a soul-stirring object-lesson 
of M'liat American “.service to humanity” 
meant in jiractice. I'he magniticent achievi*- 
inents of Mr. Hoover and his American Staff in 
Bc'lgium, and the constant appeals for money 
S“nt out to sujj[)ort tlua’r organization, brought 
hom(‘, as nothing (‘Isi' couid do, the crying nee I 
lor (li(» organization of the Morld so that such 
c?-imes as the oblitc'rat ion of natit)ns should b(‘ 
r(‘ndered impossible. The work of the Hocke- 
feller Foundation an 1 of the American llc'd 
(‘ro.ss in Serbia, the attem[)ted work of tlu' 
Rockefeller Foundation in l*oland, its activities 
on b('half of the AriiK'nians and oth('r op[)res.sed 
peoples in Turkc'y, tlu' untiring a.jipcnils of the 
Red ( Vo.ss and eountk'.ss other liodies for funds 
tor general Mar relief, all increased the sen.se of 
American responsibility in the affairs of th(‘ 
Morld, slowly, perhaps, as is shown by the 
com|)aratively small contribution in money for 
which the United States was responsible, but 
steadily and with cumulative effect. 

During 191 (5 the indignation of the average 
educated and thoughtfully inclined American 
M’ith wdiat he deemed the initial weakne.ss and 
obscurantism of the President’s attitude towards 
the war bore fruit, moreov^er, in two important 
directions, and in both cases tl^e President, 
realizing that inconsistency is often the better 
part of statesmanship, took up the fruit and 
blessed it. 
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HAND-TO-HAND FIGHTING. 
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On tfuno 17, H)15, then* was foiirich*!! at a 
irioeting in Independence Hall at Philadelphia 
by a small band of thouglitful men an organiza- 
tion called the League to hmhn'ce iVaee. Its 
creation was mainly due to the feeling, created 
by the President’s elusive handling of tlu* 
Lusitania incident and the outrage* involved 
upon the rights of liumanity, tliat the time had 
come for th(i United State's te) see to it, that 
rwver again sliould tliey allow* their love for 
[)eace and isedation to edditerate their sense* of 
responsil)iIity whe'n those rights were eha,llenge*d 
by feerex*. The object of the League was d(‘- 
seTibenl by its Preside'nt. Mr. Taft, as follows: 

All ttiM world is iiiloivsIiMi in j)rn\ eul i war in >n»y 
part of tho world. Neutral-- are so sulvject to lf»ss. to 
iiijiiry, and to violation of (luir lUlits, ilnit thny lm.\«‘ 
a dirort intnn'st in jimvontin;,' wur, and so direct is tli<‘ii- 
intorost that, wo may \v<*ll hopn ifuit international Ijiw 
may advance to Ih- point of il<*\ clopiny that intcrc-t 
it)to an international ri;_dit to he consulted l)e*fort' wa.r 
t'cgins bctw'con nciyhhonrs. 'l ie* <cnfral basis (.f tVic 
})lan whicli wm> rcs|}ectfully n-cotnnii'rtd to the authorities 
who shall represotit our (lovernnuuit in any world 
eonf(?r<rn(M» that will noeessurily follow- tla^ }M*ae«' is 
thtit tlie (Ireat Powers of the world Ite in\iled to fonn 
n Lnayno of Peae<*, w'hieh shall eniho<ly in the eovmuint 
that binds its in ‘inh rs the j uinci pit' just announced, 
to wit, that every member of that Lt'ayue, has a riyht 
to 1)0 consulted bt^foro war shall be perjiet rated hot ween 
any two niemb<>rs of the heajiuo ; or to put it in anollier 


wav, that the whole Ta>acue shall use lts#entire power 
to rmpiire any member of the la-Muue that wishes in 
hyht any other memher of tlu^ Leauue. to submit tho 
issue upon whuh that ne inher dc'sin's to yo to war to 
a maehinery for its pcua'ful settlemetit hefon* it ilocv-i 
yo to war. 

It IS not propo-,(Ml. the b.'a-ue points out in i t s < ireular, 
linal.y to restrain nations from uoin^ to war, if thev aro 
iletermmed to do so nor to hind them to comply with 
any di'ei'^ion a judieial tribunal oi‘ a eouneil of eoneiliation 
may mak«3 ; but nc'rely that Itefore they resort to arms, 
thereby disturhiny the social fabric and tin* ord*‘r of 
the wh.ile world, a.nd inllietiuL: irivparal h' inpiry upon 
neutials, they slnil! state their ea-e Is ioi(' an impailial 
body and before the world, and viv(‘ lime to hav.' it 
considered <in its nwrits. 

If the eont ro\ ('fsy is ot a. nature whiih can h(‘ -(>ttled 
by the prineipli's ol htav and ('(phis', it is propo cd th at 
it sliall yo before a. hf'ueh of iud-es, |f it is oni* w hich 
can be a.djnst(Ml only hy iiKMliation ami compromise, it 
is siiL'^^'csied t hat it ‘-hiill la* refi'ired to a medial ion hoard. 
Jn comparison with proji'f ls for a, world stale, it is a 
short st('p in ad\a.nc,‘ that is nr^(>d ; but it i- om' which 
is l)(‘lie\'cil to h(‘ at t ai na I he. and \\hich, if aiJopted, would 
mak«‘ war ('xtreinelv improbable. 

Huring Pllti tla* rnmnlcr hip 'vnd iunueiui* 
el (In* Ijt'agiic It' bhlfen-o Pteice grew by li iip.s 
aud beuud.s. 1m>w, pmliaps, (*\pt‘ei('.l tlnit its 
iih'als would la* rmh/a'd. lant it w tis hoped ( htvt 
it would nttord a mwlt'us ter an hgiintiou which 
the Presidetit would la* iinnhh* to igtiore, ’rh»* 
expoctat iou w :is jmtilird. Ou .hvuimty b, ItMlh 
the ,\m(‘rie;m In.stiliiti* of lidt'rmit ioiml Law' 
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1*&BS1DENX WILSON (WITH MRS. WILSON) REVIEWING THE “PREPAREDNESS PARADE.” 
Alter aiarchinl from the Peace Monumeot to the Capitol at its head. 
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• iitid red, got knocked down by the confMiHsion, und still 
didn’t gel hit. , 

My time come, iwid wo went on to do oiir job of digging, 
right in the middle of nil the shelling. I got the men 
stnrtfMl and then just waited to get blown to bits. J ^nw 
shells falling amongst small groups of men, and sometimes 
(Jerman prisoners ; sometimes our men wen? simply 
scattering to pieces in the air. Then a curious thing 
happened. All of a sudrleu rapid ride (ire and 
machine-gim fire opened into us, and I gave the order to 
drop tools, fix bayonets, ami get into position to meet an 
attack, or, if necessary, to attack. I thought fuir front 
line had been broken, but couldn't l»e certain what had 
Inipponod, for everything was smoke and flying eartli 
with trees falling and lj<niig blown skywards. 

1 gave the order to crawl forw’anl tow'ards the firing, 
.iiid then 1 saw that about ‘10 (ie?*maiis with a machiiit*- 


gim was pushed ovi*r the miter’s edge and 
wiped out the gun team.* In arlditioii to our 
sueeesses iti the Thiepval anti Delville Wood 
regions, our airmen had engaged and driven 
tiown tlamaged a number of enemy aeroplanes; 
and several trains had het'ii hit on the German 
lines of eommiinieat ion. 

While Sir Ifenry ttawlinsoirs troops were 
slowly d(d:)ouehing from Delville Wood on Klers 
and Gincliy, the Freiieh, after a two-days’ bom- 
bardment of lerritie inttuisity, atta(‘ked on 
August 24, a.t H p.m., the Germans who si ill 







{Official photograph. 

A TRENCH COUNCIL: TWO GENERALS AND THEIR STAFFS AT THE FRONT. 


LMin had, uflcr surrciidcring, taken up their anus again, 
and w<M‘6 firing at us. I. felt something burn my neck, 
hut took no notice, VVe crawled Mteadily forward and 
then .started throwing bombs. Again I felt something 
burn rny back and 1 shot the (lerman wlio hod fired at 
MIC. About tlmio minutes later the Gennans surren- 
d**r(>d to me, and although T was going to order my men 
lo kill them all for their treachery, I thought better of it, 
u«)t liold of their captain, and got some information out of 
him in Kroncli, and then sent them back under escort. 

Two companies of the enemy, from the 
direction of Ginchy, counter-attacked during 
tho night (24th-25tb), but were driven back 
by rnacbine-gim fire. Tho J.«Gwis gun was 
proving invaluable, ^or example, tho Germans 
had a machine gun concealed in a crater. It 
lield up the advance at this point until ft Lewis 


hu'ked in part ot Maurepns and tho iTenches 
north and soutn oi the village. Tho left wing 
nf tho assaulting infantry, assisted by a 
British demonstration south of Guilhunont, 
swarmed over the Maurepas-Ginohy road and 
penetrated to the north of tho Glery-Combles 
railway. In tho centre the Germans were 
cleared from tho ruins ‘still defended by them 
in Maurepas and from two lines of trenches 
in the open ground beyond. South-east of 
Maurepas our Allies got a.stri<le of Hill 121. 
The First Division of the Frussiari Guard had, 

• The bewU gun can bo fired from the shoulder — t.e., 
it is a (ino-mau weapon. 'Iho Maxim cannot bo su 
employed. 
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adopted Hi e resoliitioiis which uere at the time 
taken as a direct animadvc^rsion hy the holding 
lawyers of the country u[K)n the President’s 
ofhcial in-liffcrence to tlie rape of l^elgiuni and 
oflier (icrman assaults upon international 
right. The resolutions follow : 

1. Kvory nation lias tiio right to exist, to protect and 
to consorvo its cxistcnco ; l)nt this right noithor implies 
tho right nor jtistitics t ho act of tho Stato to protect 
itself or to conserve its exislonco hy the commission of 
unlawful acts against, innocent and unotf(''uding States. 

2. Every nafion has tho right to independence in the 
s(Mis(' that it lias a rij:lu. to tho pur>nit of happiness 
and IS frei^ to develop itself without interhwenco t*r con- 
trol troni other States, provided that in so doing it iloes 
not interfere with or violate tlie just rights of other 
States. 

■ i. Evt'ry net ion is in l;\w or hi^fore law the equal of 
inery other State eonifiosing the society of nations, and 
all States havi' the right to claim and, according to the 
Declaration of I ndependence of tho United States, to 
assiirn.', among the powers of tlie earth, the separate 
and e<jual station to which the laws of nature ami of 
nature’s Dod entitle them. 

4. Every nation has the right to territory v'itliin 
defiru'd boumlaries and to exercise exclusive jurisdiction 
over this tma-itory and all jiersons, yvhotlier native or 
foreign, found therein. 

o. Evm’y nation entitled toar’ight by t he law of nations 
is entitled to havir that right nvspi'cted and protectetl 
l»y all other nations, for rigdit and duty are correlative, 
and the right of one is the duty of all to observe. 

Stimuhitcd prcsuiriahly by such criticism nnd 
such a lead, the President in tho spring of 10 lb 

( 




MEN OF^THE “AMERICAN LEGION” TRAINING AT THE CANADIAN CAMP 

AT VALCARTIER. 



began to modify hi.s attitude of studied aloof-* 
ness. l''ho United State.s, he proclaimed, in ontt 
of his ctimpaign speeches, could never tigain 
atlord to remain neutral in war which threat- 
rTied the pillars of (uvili/.ation. In ticcordance 
with this vdew, he caused to he written in. ^ the 
platform of his party at its nominat^^y con- 
xention at St. houis a foreign policy plank 
wiiich, after ‘an allusion to the time-Iionoiired 
American ilot-trirK^ of laissez-faire isolation, 
cont inued 

Ibit lb(» eireiimstances of the last two years hu\(^ 
rexcaled nei-essities of intornat ional action which no 
former generation can have hneseen. We hold that if 
is the (lnt_\' ot the 1. oiled States to vise its [lowi'r, not 
«»nly to make itself safe at home, but elso to make s.'euio 
its just interests throiigliont the world, and. both for thi,'^ 
tmd and in the inteic'.t. of humanity, to assist the world 
in seenrii'g settled p.Mie.^ and jmtice. We h< li.-ve that 
every people has the right to ehoo-e the reignly 

nmlcr wliieh it shall live ; that the small Sliiles of i hV 
world have a right to enjoy froiii otlier nation^ the .same 
respect lor llieir sovereignty and lor their territorial 
integrity that grmil and iiowerfid nations expect and 
insist upon ; and that the world has a right to he fre<s 
from every disfnrbanee of its ])eaee that lias its origin 
in aggression or disregard of the rights of peoples ami 
nations; and we believe that the lime lias eonie when 
it is the duty of the United Stati's to join with the 
othm* nations of the worhl in any feasible associjition 
that will effect is (‘)y s«'r\e those princi[)I«‘s, and to 
maintain inviolate the eoinjilete security of the biwl;- 
way of the seas for tho common and nnhindered use 
all nat ions. 
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THK FRENCH ATTACK ON MAUREPAS: PASSING A BARBBD-WIRB FBNCB. 


uudiT Dio I^yos of Priuco Eitol Vriodrioh, suf- 
f< ro<l ax bloody reverse. Eight field guns, 10 
inaif liiiie-giins. and some (500 prisoners had 
been <'aiptiire<l, aiul the Kroiia;Ji line had been 
advaiiKMMl 200 yants on a front of a mile and a 
apuirtvr. At 8 p.m. tlio Ereneh dng theiii- 
sflvos in auid awaited e<n inter -at taeks. Ont^ 
(raime during the night. As the western side 
of Hill 121 eommanih'd Maiirepas, it was 
iiaturad t hat the (termaiis should make every 
effort, to rtu'over it. The; eniMuy’s musses 
advaiuei'd bohlly, but uikIit the shell and 
maohine-gun tin^ were unable to attain their 
olijeet. Keluelautly the (lerman Higher (.’om- 
matid hail to content itself liy eireulating 
another false slatenu'nt: The village of 

Miiurepas,” it admitted, “ is at present in 
Kreneh liands^ but between Maurepas and the 
Somme the Kreneh attack met with no su«*eess.’* 
Hill 121 is between Maurepas and the Somme. 

So eiiweil was the (MVMiiy by his expiTUuiees 
on till* 2-tth that, apart from some? fighting in 
tin* neighboiirliood of Delville Wood, no 
atti'inpl was iiuule to recover the lost positions 
till late on tlie 20111, when at 7 p.m. the (lerman 
battcM'ii's bombarded the British first-line 
trenches along tlu‘ greater jiortion of our front 
south of th(» Aiiere until early in tht? morning 
of Saturday. August 20, ami at 7.4.’) p.m. the 
Prussian (Juan Is were thrown in two waves at 
the Wilts and Worcesters. The attack was 
pres.sed with determination, but repulsi'd with 
heavy loss to the foe. We, on the otlii-r hand, 
made further progn‘SM to the east of IMouquet 
Farm, and also along the Coureidette-Thiepvnl 
road. At tla^ right extremity of our line the 
British trenches west of (Juillemont, betweiui 
the (Juarries and tho Montauban-( Juillemont 
road, were ineft’eetually attairked. At 10 p.m. 
a (jJerman reeouuni.ssanee in the direction of 


Hill 121 was diayjersed. Tho British count or- 
batteriea that day, the 25th, destroyed or 
damaged many of the enemy’s positions, and 
the Ereneh artillery, as usual, had been activo 
with good efft^et. 

Oil Saturday, August 20, the fighting eon- 
tiuiied round Moiiqiiet Earni, and in the 
evening wo captured 200 yards of (lerman 
trench north of Ba/.entin-le- Petit, aiul a 
inaebino-guri. 1'lie weather liad again become 
bad, and the Allied operations were con- 
sequently hindered. A heavy storm overtook 
<»ight of our aeroplanes, and five machines did 
not return to their aiTodroine. 

On Sunday, August 27, then* was eonsiderahle 
artillery activity ^)n both sides, and we giiined 
.some ground nnrth*west of (Jineby. This 
period of relative rest was, aceonling to the 
i\f*rini\n rowmuniques, one of const ant fighting, 
in which, according to their own account, the 
( Jermaiis were siieeessfiil. Thus 1 he emntnun ique 
of August 27 was to the following efTec't : 

Xcirtli of till* Somrno, yivstenJnv morning anil during tlio 
night, tho British, after strong artillery preparations, 
made repeatoil attaoKs south of Thi6pval and north<west 
«>f lV/.i6rT»s, wlueli wen* j’ejiulsed partially, after hitter 
hand tu hiMid fights. Wo eajitured one olVieer and UU 
men. 

Aiivaiices north of Jhi/enf in-le-l’otit and grenado 
fighting at. tho Foiireaux Wu».ul wore also unsuccessful 
for till* enemy. 

Ill tho Maurepas-riery sector the French, after a vio- 
huit artillery fire and the use of fiumt? throwers, brought 
up strong forces to an unsuccessful attack. North of 
(.'lory M-e repulsi*d parties which had penetrated there. 

South of the Somme grenade at tacks west of VciTiuiiid- 
ovillers wen^ repulsed. 

On Monday, August 28, in spite of tho vile 
weather, we gained a little ground cixsfward of 
Delville Wood, and some minor enterprises 
iienr Mouquet Karm were successful. Our 
long-rango guns hit trfiofis and wagons in dif- 
ferent ]>lace.s betw€)en Mirauiiiont and Bapaume. 
Tlic next day, Tuesday, August 29, in the 
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in hi.s speech aeoe[)ting reuomiiial ion as the 
Oeinocratic Presidential candidate, Wilson 
n^ornplmsi/ed these asjjiral ions. During tin* 
• campaign lie returned to tluun again nnd again, 
and six weeks after his reaiection li(‘ took the 
ilrst op])ortiinity of otfer'ing tlaan not as a 
personal or party doctrine Init as a ustional 
|)olic^’. 

iiie famous American Lk'ace Xote of Dr cem- 
l)er IS, lOK), while generally intiapreted at 
liome and abroad as an effort to prexail upon 
t he Allies to consider tl " possibility of a drawn 
war ’ such as the American pacifists wert^ 
agitating for and (ierman stab'smen scheming 
for, was, as has beeix oVisei’vcd above, perhaps 
primarily intended as an official ad \'ert isomen t 
of the J*resident’s desire to have the 
world know that h(^ was prepart'd after the 
war to try t<) throw Auicrican infliumce on tla^ 
' ale of a lasting and just |)eace. Aftca* stating 
ihat th(‘ aims of the b(dligerents as e\|)ress«‘d 
by th(* statesmen W(‘r(* confusingly similar, h<' 
affirnnsl that the Pnited States had an intimate 
interest in the corvclusion (►f the war h'st it. 
should presently l)e too late to accomplish the 
gr»uit('r thing that h(.‘s b(*yond its conclusion. ' 
IIt‘ suggested an immeditite o|)|)ortunity for t!i< 
ccatiparisoii of tlu^ tertns which must precede 
thosf* ‘‘ ultimat(‘ arrarig^'iia'nts for the peac(‘ of 
the world whitdi we all desire and iti ^^'hich lh<^ 
neutral nations as well as tho.se at w ar are ready 
to play their responsible part." 

A moi'hli hiter, on bmuary 22, 1017, tla^ 
f^residerit returned to tite charge in his athlress 
to the Senate in whicli he urged the belligcTents 
•to make a “ liberal peace," a “ [)eace w ithout 
victory," f.c., a peace without Ibe ruthless use 
of victory, the equitable result.s of which the 
Dnited States would feel iustifle<l in joining 
with them to guarantee. 

The project for participation in a Peace 
League evoked veh(anent opposition in (om- 
press and without. There was much talk, some 
•of it from authoritative quarters, about the' 
folly of abandoning the old policy of avoidance^ 
•of entangling alliances That, of course, 
reflected the Western and popular \ iew , and 
its insistence indicated that the President 
^Avould hj\\'e a long fight to get liis aspirations 
translated into national policy. Opposition in 
more stalwart and educated circles came 
from another angle. Wlmt, asked people like 
Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Root, was the use of thc‘ 
President proclaiming liis readiness to share in 
the police responsibilities of the wmrld when he 



OENHHAL LEONARD WOOD, 

Refore the War, (7hief of Staff of the LhS. 

Army. 

hiul not (‘vrii had the foresiglit to provide an 
army capa.hl<> of poheiuL- Mexico ? 

Stich <*riti<*i'iu \\a< j)artly factious. ))ar(ly 
factitious and largely igiinraul. Xext to th(‘ 
gr''W of the Peace League idea the most 
nofa-l’ic douK'stic pr^aluct of tlu' anxious ix'riod 
Ixdween the .'•^inking of the Lusitania and the 
<dia.lU‘nge Ihcrehy gi\(*u hy a I'aiK^ptam Power 
to the rights of the I ’uited States, and tin* 
h'gical rt‘sult of the President's treatment of 
that and suhsequent inciderits nearly two years 
later, wais the growth of the “ j)re[)areduess " 
mo\ement , ais the agitation for military etli- 
cieney was called. d’h(‘ first, sign of this grow th 
was the creation by (Jener.il licouard Wood, 
the J^ord Roberts of the .American movement 
for universal .ser\ ice, in the summer of ItMa. of 
( jimps in X(wv A'ork State at whirl i Aiiiericans 
of the u|»pei- and middle cla.ssc's could obtain 
fnaii ollli(*ers of t h(' regular army, and hy working 
with real .'-oldiers, some preliminary training 
as r)llieM‘s. In the sumnn r of PI Ih these ca>nps 
wen* ev'tt'uded to the \\ cst and Middh* 
wlu're they also met with great succc'ss. Tlieir 
exterjsion wais aeeomjiaaued hy tin* formation of 
various bodies, like the American Security 
I.r*ague, dedicated to the ])opulari /at ioii of Ih** 
idea, whieli was suppoit cd with remarkable 
alacrity l*y repn'sentati\ «* comnK*rcial bodies 
like the United States Chamber.^f Commerce 
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afternoon a heavy stonn burst, but neverthe- 
less wo continued to gain ground between tho 
western outskirts o*f Ouilloinont and (linchy, 
Between Delvillo Wood and High Wood hostile 
tlefoncos were captured, and south-east of 
Thiepval further progress was made and a 
maciiino-gun captured. An attack by the 
<>nomy near Pozieres windmill was disperseil, 
and during the night of the 291ii-30th, West 
Australians and men from New South Wales 
went at a run over tho slippery clay and 
i‘nterod Moucpiet Farm, and t renches north-cast 
of it. There was some close hand-to-hnnd 
lighting, after which our men returne*! to their 
own lines. Tho bad ^\’eathcr continued on 
the 30tb, and the only incident of note was 
our capture of a sinall salient south of Martin- 
piiich, taking prisoners 4 oHieers and 120 men. 
In (lie evening tho rain ceased. 

The importance of the British gains in High 
Wood and.Delville Wood was too well under- 
stood by tho (lerman leaders for them to 
resign themselves patiently to the loss of that 
st^etor, the key to the (‘rest of (he main ridge. 
On Wednesday, August 30, every gun that 
<*ould bo brought to hear on the British lines 
Ix^tweeii Ba/entin-le-Petit and Longueval, 
pourcMl out shells throughout tho day, and 
towards evening an attack was launched on our 
(renelK's iu tho vicinity of High Wood. Caught 
hy machine-gun, trench-mortar, and artillery 
tire, thi^ eiuMuy’s troops hesitati'd, and then 


drew back into their shelters, leaving behind 
them heaps of killed and wounded. Even 
tresh troops couhi not stand such punishment. 
That the spirit of many of the Oermans on the 
battlefield w’as shaken may bo gathered from 
a German regimental order dated tho next 
day, which w^os subse<pieutly secured hy us. 

I ijiiist stiito w'ith l lio greatest n^grefc that tho regimenU 
during this change of j)ositioii, hml to tako notioo of t ho 
.swi fact that tho men of four of the companieH, inspirod by 
sliainoful cowardice, left their companies on tlioip own 
initiative ami did not movo into lim‘. To tho hesitating 
and fainthearted in tho regiment 1 would say the follow- 
ing : “ What tho i'Jnglisbman enii ilo the (lerimm can di> 
also, or if, on the other hand, the Knglishman really is a 
bidtop and superior being, ho would bo rpiito justiliofl in' 
his aims as regards this war. namely, tho oxterrni nation 
*»f tho dorm in. 'J’horo is a furth(‘r point to be noted. 
This is the first time wo have boon in tho line on the 
Somme, and, wdiat is more, we are there at a lime when 
things are inoro ealm. 'I’lio Knglish regimerds opposing 
IIS, as has boon ostiiblished, iiavo bei'ii in tho firing iiii t 
for the second, and in some cases even for the thini tim.'. 
Heads up ami play the tiian.” 

Ill tmo(h(‘r ordtT, Vicariug th(^ date of Scptcin- 
h(‘r 18, which was found in a captured dug- 
out, t hen^ w as tho follow ing passage : 

Proofs are multiplying of mca IiNiving tho position 
without permission or reporting, and hiding at tho rear. 
It is oiir duty, each at his post, to deal with this fact with 
onergy and success. 

Tho next day, Thursday, iVugiist 31, aftt^r 
an intons(^ hoinbardincnt, no loss than fiv(j 
attacks w(T(^ made on a front of some 3,000 
yards hcdwctai High Wood and Ginchy. 
Four times tho Ihiit ish, in their muddy, wator- 
logged triMiidies, Ix'at oil th(s GtTfuans, hut 
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Partly b('caii8(^ lie feari?(l that hiH Kepiihlieau 
0[)|)()iieiits might m.vko eapital out (jf the move- 
rn<‘iit ill tho eain[>aigri oi' that year, the Pr(‘sin<*iit 
sloughed off during 191(5 iiis original Liberal 
pnjudiees against military training and arma- 
ments, Hesidc^s making speiadies in (he 
interests of pre|iaredness, he fa.eilitat(‘d liy his 
supfjort tile passage of a Xa\'y Jaw with a 
building ja’ograinme ealeulated to give the 
United States, now the fourth na\'a.l [lower in 
the world, the seeond place in the list in three 
years, and pre>\iding for (he building of swift 
bat t le eruisers, of wliieh t he fleet as yet had noia*, 
and .1 large fleet of submarines, with wliieh it 
was inadeijuately su[)|)lie,d. Finally, just after 
the rujitiire with Cermany, he allowed his 
Secretary of the Navy tei send to (’ongress the 
draft of a. bill providing for a yi ar's siTvice for 
all boys at the age of 19. 

d'rue, th(» whole moveiiK'nt, like the naval 
and other jircparations which followed the 
de[iartur(^ of Count Hcrnstorff, \Mi.s conceiv^ed 
in a. d(densiv(' spirit ; but studied in the light 
of thi^ l’ri‘sident\s advocacy of the Peace League 
id(‘a and the growing popular conviction that 
things like tlie tri^mendous rise in commodity 
prices caused by the war, like the tie-uj) of 
Anu'rican shipping by the Ccrman submarine 
blockade in Fc.hruary and March, 1917, and 


even the inconveniences ot our more humane 
blockade did prove that the United States* 
could not, after all, for ever continue to turn 
the wrong (‘nd of the telescope upon Euro[ie, 
it assumed an immense •significance. Like 
ourselves, the Anuricans are not an easy riu^e 
to move. In their own v^ernacular, they “ re- 
fjiiire to b(' shown.” But once they an^ 

“ shown,” it is not in (hfar natun' to hang back 
in the tackling of new problems. The im[»or- 
(ance of the opening years of war was that 
(hey demonstrat'd the futility of an ostrich- 
like policy towards international law-brcMikers 
of the Teutonic type. 'J'hey showcil Americans 
t hat, in these days of swift communical ion and 
cosmopolitan trade and tinanci', polii'ii's (hat 
answered perfectly in the flays of (Jeorgf^ 
Washington and Alexaiclcr Hamilton, and are 
still workabh? in pi'aceful times, become fait 
snares and delusions during war. d hey i howf'd 
that, if the tlrc'at Republic was to hold the 
high [)lace she claimed in the moral judgment 
of mankind, she must quit tlie calm pursuit of 
a fugitiv t^ and cloistered virtue for the str(>nuous 
vindication of Justice and of Liberty, joining 
the great hosts who daily fought and died for 
the ideals she cherished, and, with them, 
sealing her tetstirnony to righteousness in 
sactrifice, in anguish, and in blood. 
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their fifth cliHri^e was inoro siiooessful. ihi 
I he north-west of Delville Wood we were 
i>l)Ii>ro(l to ^fi\ e ^'roiMHl, aiul our advaaee<J posts 

A I.OOK-OUT. 




(lay before. On September 2, tlio only infantry 
action consisted of some bombing encounters. 

iJiiring both days the Hritish, French, and 
0(jrman artillery was active, and on Saturday 
the enemy’s guns discharged large numbers of 
gas shells at our positions. South of Kstrecs 
the (3t?rmans recovered some trenches lost by 
them to our Allies on August lU. 

''riiere w(jrc also a considerable numbt^r of 
aerial combats. On September 1 a Hritish 
airman encountered a srptadron of twelve 
Uolands. It dived in amongst them, firing a 
drum of ammunition from its machine gun, 
and brokii up their formation. Then the 
Hritish pilot swiftly placed himself beneath 
the nearest enemy machine, and another 
drum was discharged at it from below. 'I’he 
Holand, badly damaged, plungi d to earth, 



1 ( Jjjtf lul fyfmlografths. 

NHAK DELVII.LR WOOD: BRlNGINCi UP 

STONE FOR REPAIR OF TRENCHES. 

b(»yond the north-east of this point were forced 
some distance back. At one part a few of th(? 
eiuMuy penetrated into the wreckage. All, 
with the exception ot 21, who were takim 
f)risoiiers, were promptly killed. 

The time had now come for a further lulvance 
against the German lino.s from tjinchy to 
Clery-sur-Somme, and, south of the Somme, 
from Harleux to Cliilly. While the prepara- 
tions for it were in progress, the l^ritish and 
Freiuih, oxcejit at one or two points along the 
front of battle, desisted from any infantry 
ofhaisive. Hut on the night of Friday, Septem- 
ber I, wo recovered the trenches north-west of 
Delville Wood taken from us by the enemy the 




A WATER.LOGGED TRENCH. 

south-east of Bapaitme. Another company < 
hostile machines flew th avenge their comrach 
The Hritish aeroplane attacked one of th 
enemy’s, which went down and landed in 
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F rom the lino hold by t ho* British on 
Septoiiibor 3th tho ground sloped 

gontly downwnnD to a sluillow valloy 
which ran north-westward from near 
Sailly-Saillise) the immediate obji'otive of 
the Freneh from Mor\ al and Ranoourt past 
IjO Transloy and Ligny-'l'hilloy, then westward 
south of Irlos, whore it ruirrowed into com- 
paratively abrupt slopes ; at Miraumont it 
joined tho valley of the Anerc'. From the 
Thiepval-Mor\ al ridize a serii's of lonu wt‘ll- 
markod spurs ran dovn into the first -naim'd 
shallow dopri'ssion. The most important ot 
these was the hammer- headi'd one immediati'ly 
west of Flers. At the (*nd of it, just east of 
the .Albert- Bajiaume road and north-east of 
Le Sars was the ancient tumulus, some oO fo<‘t 
high, known as tho Butte de Warlencourt. 
Another spur ran from Morval north-north- 
westwards towards Ligny and 3'hilloy, villages 
north-east of the Butte de M'arlencourt 
forming the southern slope of the depres- 
sion just described, and on it lay the German 
fourth position. To get within assaulting 
distance of this it was necessary to carry Le 
Safs and the two spurs, which were held in 
strength, “ every advantage having been taken 
of sunken roads, buildings, and thi^ undulating 
nature of the country. I.<e Sars itself was 
strongly fortified ; to its east was an agglomera- 
tion of trenches round Kaucourt TAbbaye : 
and to its north-west the ground to P>s and 
Miraumont contained numerous artificia! 
Vol. XI-— PartUL 


obstacles. At Pt lit Miraumont, on the south 
bank of the Aniuv. began the Regina trench, 
whi(‘h ran from the neighbourhood of tlie StutT 
Redoubt nearly to L( Sars. iH'stremonf Farm 
was already in our haiuL. But before Bapaume 
could 1)0 readied this further formidable 
barriiT had to be oNcri'ouu'. 

A 

During the night of S(‘ptcmb(*r 3(t()ctober I 
the Fnaich wctc bombing south -(‘ast of Morval 
and along the hanks of the SomiiK' towards 
Peronne. At th'* other (aid of th(‘ bs-tt l(‘fi('ld , 
north of tlie riv er, tlu' (mp niy was dislodged by 
Sir IluIxM't ( tough's troo|)s from ground near 
the Stuff Redoubt and we increased our gains 
at Sdiwahen Rialoubt, only a minute fragment 
of which ivmainecl untakiai. 

lietween Neuv(‘ Cliapdle and \'pres no less 
than si\t('('n raids vvitc* succ('s<fully carried 
out, and a number of prisoners taki'ii. and some 
progress was made in the ar(‘F> to Ix^ jittack<‘d 
the next dav. 

It was on Sunday, Oetober L in rainy’ 
weather, while th(‘ t'rench wer(‘ moving out of 
Morval and Raneourt and capturing tremdies 
in lh(‘ direction of Sailly-Saillis(d, and our guns 
wen' bombarding be TransU)y, that the 
('anadians from the Couns'lette rt'gion attacked 
the PvC'gina tn'iieh and Sir Henry Rawlinson’s 
troops ivdvanced on a front of some 3,00t) yards 
from tlu' Albert- Bapaume road, north-east of 
Destremont Farm, to a point east of Eaucourt 
I’Abbaye. The 1st and 2nd Marine Regiments 
of the 2nd German Division haefbeen brought 
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[Officul pimloiiraph. 

A STORM-TOSSED AEROPLANE LANDS UPSIDE DOWN. 

In this accident) however, no one was hurt, nor was the machine badly dama({ed. 


gap hctwcon two woods. Alter battling with 
the rest and expending all liis auiinunition, 
the lieutenant in charge of the British machine 
r« ‘t urned safely to his base. 'Phe same evening 
another lieutenant, single-handed, attacked a 
(Jerman grouj) of eight aeroplanes in the air 
<»vc‘r Bapaunie. One was sent spinning down- 
wan Is to its destruction. On September 1 the 
Kreneh aeronauts accounted for four (lermaii 
machines, Adjutant Donne bringing his bag ” 
up to t'ight, by emptying at close quarters his 
machine gun into a (Jernian aeroplane abovt^ 
Coinbles. Jt came crashing to the ground <ui.st 
el t he village. On the other hand, the (h?rinan.s 
‘ laiiued to have put out of action on Saturday 
of the Allied aeroplanes. 

Be that as it may, it is certain that f)n 
J^aturday four more Oerman aeroplanes were 
••adly damaged in encounters with the French, 
'Uid t hat, to distract the (lerman commanders, 
mmierous British and Frencli bombarding 
'^'l‘ia< Irons crossed the Clerman lines and 
d Hipped bombs. A naval aeroplane in the 
Hlic'rnoon bom})arded the shipbuilding yards 
Hoboken, near Antwerp. The French 
'^'luadroua once more visited the railway 
'•tiition of Metz-Sablons, throwing 86 120 mm. 
^"•mbs on the buildings and railway trenches; 
^^’•d 00 bomba of the 8an«e size on military 
north of Metz. Two hundred 
«ii(| ten bombs were allotted to the stations of 
Mciizieres-les-Metz, Conflans, Sedan, and Autun- 


le-Koman, and to the cantonments and depots 
at (Iniseard, Ham, Monehy-Lagaehe, Xesle, 
and Athies. These raids were a fitting pn*- 
lude to the great battle wliich was to be joined 
tlie next day, Sunday, September .‘b betw<*<*n 
the Anc*re and the n^gioii south of ( 'haulnes. 

rp the roads leading to the hostile fronts 
streamed coimlless motor-lorries earrying 
ammunition aiul supplies. The main and 
light railways wen? full of trains. Coneealineut 
of onr intentions from Ha* Hermans was ini- 
possibk*. '^riiey w^cto aware that we wero 
about to attack, au.l niiuh* their arrangena*iils 
to na*et us. Reinforeena^nls from the Kastern 
and from other sections of fla* Western front 
were being brought by train or motors or weie 
marching to the line Bapauine-Koye. In 
anticipation of tla* coming onslaught the 
(l<*rnmn artillery on Salnnlay and throughout 
the night of September 2 -JJ hurled myriads of 
projectiles on s|>ots, like the Tr6ia*s Wood, 
wliere they suspected that tlie British or 
French were concentrating the froo])s about to 
take part in a struggle which might prove to 
be decisive. Most, if not all, of the Prussian 
Huard had been brought up, and so dangerous 
did the (hTiiian Higher Command consider 
the position to be that in the Guilleiiiont region 
alone they massed the w'hole of the 2nd 
Bavarian Corps, and the 11th and 56th Divi- 
.sions. 

The first step of tho new Allied offensive 
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In the forej^round a light railway for transporting ammunition and supplies. 


down I’roin tho lloloia-ri coast, .'^o hard put to it 
wore tiic (lerman headers owing to tho terril>lc 
losses w'liich their troops had sustained in the 
Hattie of the Somme, "rhey replaced the 2l>th 
Hegirnent of the 7th (.Magdelmrg) Division in 
the Regina trench. From the Lille district the 
17th Regiment of the (Hh (Bavwian) Division 
luvd also be^^ri summor\ed to hel[) defend the 
Bapauine region. After tho customary intensive 
bombardment tfie attacks were delivered at 
3.30 i).m. The sailors fought stubbornly, but 
the ('anadians puslied up a German trench 
running north -we.stward nearly to its junction 
with the Regina trench, which itself was 
entered in several places. Fighting Biere went 
on w'ell into the night, attack and counter- 
attack succeeding one another. The Canadians 
succeeded in ('stablishing thtuiiselves at a point 
1,200 yards nort h of Courcelette in tho direction 
of the Hessian trencli but were ejected from a 
section of tho Regina trench. This operation 
W'as in the nature of a demonstration to protect 
the troops moving on Sars and Faucourt 
TAbbayc^ from being attacked in flank ; the 
serious business of the day consisted in the 
drive to be undert,ak(‘n tow ards Bapaume. 

The foremost line of trenches between Sir 
Henry Hawaii nson’s men and Le Sars and the 
ruined abbey was of old construction. It had 
l)een made oef ore July 1, at a date when the 
whole system of defence of the region had been 
planned. A saeond trench, 50 yards or so behind 


the first, was of more recent eonstrucf ion. 
Both trenches were well -w ired and furnished 
with dug-outs. \ mill ea'-t of Le Sars and west 
of the al>bey liml l)e(*n fort ified. The chajK'l and 
the deep crypts and cellars of the monastery 
w'ere alive w it h machiTic-gunners, and garrisoned 
by the 17th (Bavarian) Regiment. At 3.30 i).m. 
our men went over tlie f)arapets. In tiv(' 
jninutes they had seized the first trench befon* 
Le Sars. The l)arrage lifted and, following in 
its wake, the British charged for the sf‘Cond 
entrenchment. Weakly defended, it was 
.speedily taken, and ])atrols [)ushed forward 
into and beyond Le Sars. For a moment it 
looked as if the village would be carried with 
little loss, but as the evening drew on German 
reinforcements poured into it down the 
Bapaume- Albert road and the operation of 
reducing Le Sars had to be postponed. 

Simultaneously with the movement on 
lAi Sars, infantry had advanced from th(‘ 
north-east and south-east on Faucourt 
TAbbaye. The Abbey was protected on the 
north-east by two lines of trenches, of wdiicJi 
the outer one was known as Goose Alley. 
Neither offered any serious resietanqe, and by 
nightfall our men had established themselves on 
a line which ran from tho northern end of the 
buildings due east and west, connecting with 
our positions to the north-west of FiKJtory 
(yomer, parallel with the German trench from 
tho Butte de Warlencourt to the outskirts of 
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MACIIINB GUNNERS PREPARED FOR AN ATTACK UNDER COVER OF POISON-GAS. 


was taU(‘u Sunday, Monday, Tuesday 

and Wednesday, Saptoinbrr 3, 4, T) and 0. 
It: was ])rt‘ 0 ('dod })y a bomhardinont oven 
more s('V(‘r(^ tiian any wliicli bad preceded 
it. Feint attacks w(‘re also mad«^ on both 
siiies of tlie Anere and near Thiepval. 
'riinaighoiit tlio night of September 2-3 an 
almost contiiinous zone of fire seemed to st retell 
I nr 30 miles south of the Anerc. The horizon, 
to waUdiers in the background, appeare*! 
to be ablaze. Wlien tlay broke the (Jerman 
lines were st'cn everywhere blotted out by tho 
ftimes from exploding sludls, amid which could 
here and thiTe bi* seen thrown np into the air 
tlu‘ masses of t imber, brick, and tho various 
materials used by the Germans in constructing 
their defences. From behind tho lines squtwi- 
roiis of aeroplanes rose and engaged one anotlior 
above the dull and gas -laden atmosphere. 

l^awn was breaking when the momentary 
ec'ssat ioii of our guns far off on tho loft beyoiul 
'rhiepval indicated that Sir Hubert Gough’s 
troops w’ore advancing against tho German.s 
north and south of tla^ Anere. As in tho 
battle of July 1, Sir ]4ouglas Haig had hoped 
by a dornonstrati<»n against the northern face 
of the Thiepval salient to deceive the onoiny’s 
leaders as to his intentions. The position to bo 
assaulted ^vos indeed formidable. Prom the 
rivor-bod tho ground rose on the left to the 
ridge, in a crease of which lies Beaumont 
Hamel, on tho right to the Thit^ipval plateau. 


Under Beaumont Hamel were huge caves filled 
with tho German reserves, many of whom had 
also shelter in the trenches and dng-onts on tlm 
.slopes of the Ancro Valley. 

The destructive bombardment bad wToektsl 
the German parapets, filled in their iTonebes, 
blocked up tho W-ranees to their dug-outs, 
and converted the ground to be traversed into 
a collection of pits formed by tho craters of the 
exploding shells. The British north of the 
Ancro speedily crashed through the first and 
second German lines, sw^oeping aw^ay all opposi- 
tion. But on tho right, south of the Anere, 
the attack was held up by shell fire, and soon 
t he troops north of the river were enfiladed by 
macliine-gun fire and artillery fire and counter- 
attacked. As the day wore on it was seen that 
no advantage would be gained by their remain- 
ing in the conquered area. They were slowly 
withdrawn, and the bombardment was once 
more renewed. 

Almost simultaneously with tho attack ia 
this region, tho Anzacs assaulted the southern 
face of the Thiepval salient at Mouquet Farm, 
now a waste of battered rubbish lying ainoic.^ 
liroken tree- trunks. They were opposed by 
tho Reserve Regiment of tho Ist Divisi<’a 
of the Prussian Guard. The struggle was ot 
the most stubborn and bloody description* 
Through shrapnel tod machine-gun fire tke 
Anzac soldiers came to grips with the Kaiser s 
picked troops. Into one of the roomy under- 
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(liKHidocourt. Idioy (^veri on-pturod and held 
pr^itions farther <o the^ nortli <>n tlu* country 
?-()ad to Le Hanpi* and \v(‘st of it. On this, the 
riiiht of th * attack, the jjaio wa. from Li»(Mt to 
l.r>()(» yards. 

1 h(^ assault on th(‘ (l■(*nchcs south of tia* 
Abbey was less sia-ccssful. It u as l)c|(l ,,p hv 
barbed wire and n.achine ^iins. M\\o Tanks, 
liouever. arrived on tin' scene. One of them 
stuck in the mud and became a stationary 
fortro'ss. 'I’he crew kdt Ikt ia-tcr, and the 
(’oTumander was wound(‘d. 1 \n(> of (he ciew 
ivmained witli liirti in a crater a,nd staye d tlM're 
for a couple (*f days. 'Fhe otia-r 'rank toiv 
through the ent a-jigleunent s and \\(«nt akme the 
l)ord(Ts (»f tla^Mn'nches, crus.hinu or slaeotine 
down all who came in its way. Our troops, aid. 
the aid ol the* 'I auks, wi'n* soon ensconced in 
the southern outskirts ot the Abbey, wlaav they 
nanaified, tliough dren(da‘<l to the* skin. 'Phe'N 
we're* !iow viole^ntlv at t ae'ke'el irom the* dire'eMie.n 
eef \Varleae*emrt. 'I^hre mgheait the* night the* 
struggle we'iit e.n, an I b\- the* meaning e»f 
()(‘te)b(*r 2 the* .Abbe*y was filially eleaf’e‘el out. 

W hil-* the*se* e‘\'e‘nts we*re (>r‘oe*e‘eding, ca\alr\- 
])atre)ls pre*sse*d on te iw arris I Vs aiul W arleai- 
eoiirt. 'rhe*y re'oorb'd on dH*ir re'turn that they 


lm,l 

villau..s - |„.l,in.l V lin..s. 

I Ik'.v liii.l n.ldcii over .'inpty tn'n.'lu's aiul 
lind toiiiul |•,>IlrllI•v ln'twccn llx- Coiircc- 

\Vurlrnr,.iirt i-oud ,.imI l-ys, " It a very 
'dinr-. ' sai.l n„ Hi, - t,. (in, I ll,a(. 
you havi- uni |„i,| i|„ ui-.'a| iiciw.irk of tn-Mclios. 
Kv,.,, II,.- Iioro-.. u.-uil lo uo on wl,,-,, M„-v 

tli.-y linn uroun.l u„,lo,-- 

feiot 

On Memelay, Oetnhor - Ike* e*ne*my e-ountea- 
idlackcel uilh Lovat yiolenee* a,nd succea‘d(*d 
III re*e*e)\ e*nng iv-uieourt kAbba-ye. \\ ,>. i,i our 
lorn, improy.s! om- posit ie. ns north anel e*a.st, 
ol r»*ure*e*le‘tfe' and soutli w'-st of (lue-iiele*- 
oourt. ! he* iMvne h, in the* night of Oete.be*!* 

I 2. had c irrie‘e| a livne*!i e*ast of I >e)ue*ha,\ e*sne‘s 
anel taki'u some prison, >rs. Dui'ing Oe*te)l)e r 2, 
tley maele* further proervss in this dirve*! ie.n , 
anel south e,; the Somme* ivpiiise‘(l a (ierman 
alla-k be'tw.‘e*n \’e*rma.nelo\ illers ,mel ( I, -mines. 
In the* night e.f October 2 -‘k their ba.rrage*s 
H-nel ma-e*hine-.imu fire* elrove* |,ae*k ( a-rinan 
‘•e.kmms alte*mptinc tei el, *1., inch frean the; 
W e)o(I of St . I*ie*ri e* X’aa.st . 

On the* Sunday anel Memelay rrcsideait 
Pe»ine*a.re'‘ anel the* Kr(*ne*h Minister e.f War, 
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^'roiind villas a party of oul* men dcsceudod. 
It was apparently untonanled, an<l the Anzars 
were leisurely appropriating some of the eigairs 
left by the late occupants when a number of 
<Jeriiian.s entered and called upon them to 

surrender. “ Surrender bo d d ! ** was the* 

reply. “ Surrender yourselves ! ** liombs were 
flung at and by the intruders, and in the smoke- 
filled cavern the combatants swayed to and fro 
for several minutes. Finally the surviving 
Anzacs got the upper hand and emerged into 
the open, driving before them a few woundc‘<l 
iuid cowed prisoners. The result of tin* 
Mouquet Farm action was that at the end of 
it our troops were well beyond the ruins im<l 
on the high ground to the north-west, and 
w(‘re holding the position won. There (hey 
\v(*ro ineffectually counter-attacked on the next 
day. 

The actions on both banks of the Ancre and 
at ^louquet Farm in the early hours of Sep- 
t(;i liber were, as mentioned, feints on the part 
of th(} British. Jt was at noon that tho main 
attacks of the British and Frimch were delivered 
north and south of (ho Somme, The position 
lM*ld by Sir Henry Kawlinson\s troops, who 
were facing eiist, ran from the east of Ilelvillc 
VN’ooil soutluvard to near ^tuillemont Station, 


and thence by tho quarry at the western eilge 
of Cuillemont to near the head of the' ravino 
which rimr, westward from Anglic Wood. 
Sir Henry’s iimncdiate objectives were (b’nehy, 
(-Uiillemont, and the (Jerman trenches from 
(hiillcmout through Wedge Wood — a small 
patch of trees — to the redoubt of Falfemont 
Farm which faced Angle Wood, liehind 
Falfemont Farm and east of (linehy and Huille- 
inont lay on high ground a long, narrow wood, 
Leuze Wood, tho nortiu'rii end of which was 
known asBoiik^aiix W'ood. Ih^rcamong the as 
yot untouched trees tlio (lerman reser\ t\s were 
hidden. From the lower end of Lcmizo ^\'ood a 
narrow s|)iir oOU yards long exti'iids south- 
westwards. W edge Wood w as iu ih<? valley on 
the CnillcMuont side, Falfemont Farm at tho 
end of the spur. Jieyond and Ixdow’ Iauizo 
W’ oofl in a deep w’ooded valley w a.s C omhles. 
To laeilitato tho French movements from 
^Manrepas towards (lie heights east of Combles, 
Sir Htmry Hawlinson at !> a.m. had laimched 
an attack against Falfemont Farm. Our 
troops reached tin* farm, lint could not Jiold it. 
J’his strong outpost of tho enemy w a.s not taken 
till the morning of Soptembi*!* 5. 

Wliilo the (lerinans wcTe clinging dc'spcratcly 
to Falfemont Farm, (he .Irish, London(*rs and 
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Goiieral Rocjues, vinited the Allied battle- 
front. On this occjision the President deco- 
rated Sir Hubert Gough with the insignia of 
(tranci OlTurer of the Legion of Honour. 

Rain liad now bcion falling for two days, and 
the operations were almost brought to a stand- 
still. Kighling for t'aucourt I’Abbaye, how- 
ever, continued, and l)y the evening of October H 
it finally passed into our hands, 'The same 
de-y the Freiicli drew nearer to Sailly Saillisel, 
ca|)turing an important french north of l?an- 
court, and took 120 prisoners, including three 
o Ulcers. 

On Wednesday, October 1, in lieavy rain, 
the Germans attempted a bombing attack 
between Maucourt I’Abbaye and Gueudecourt. 
It was driven oil, the enemy abandoning his 
wounded. The French completed the capture 
of the powerful lines of German trenches 
betw<?en Morval and the Wood of 8t. Piern^ 
Vaast. They captured 200 prisoners, includ- 
ing 10 oflioers. At 8 a.m. three comtianies 
had bombed the enetny out of the Brunswick 
Trench, and one company had rushed over the 
double line of tnmehes west of the Morvab 
Fregicourt track. Nine 88 mm. guns had thus 


been secured, 'bhe way to the northern end 
of the 8t. Pierre Vaast woods, which covered 
nearly two miles of country, and acted as a 
centre from which German attacks radiated, 
was now open, and the western face of the 
woods could be assaulted from Rancourt. 
8outh of the 8omme the Gt'rmans violently 
bombarded th(^ Fretich works in the region 
of Bellov-en-Sarit/Tre, and there was can- 
nonading near Assevilk'rs. I’he m>\t day the 
enemy's artillery was jtarticularly active south 
of the 8omme, chiefly in the BarleuN-Belloy- 
Oeniccourt sector and about Quesnoy, which 
lay north-west of Roye. The French, in the 
course of the day, repulsed a counter-attaclv ori 
the trfmehes ca[>tured north of Fregicourt, 
and w(' repulsed two enemy attacks in tlic 
Thiepval area. North of the 8chwaben Ficdoubt 
our guns caught bodies of Germans on f h»' 
move and inflicted heavy losses on thr'm. "ITc' 
rain had now ccasc'd, but the ground was so 
soft and muddy that operations on a large 
scale w^ere impossible. 

Friday, October 0, the day before another 
forward move on the part of the Allies, passed 
in comparative quietude, hut we ea[)tur('d the 
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Nurtli (\Miii<ryin<*n, at noon on Sunilay, 
({uillcinont and tlio fortified areas 
noi'ili aud south of tlio ruined vilbige, in which 
tin* (»Mly tllo^ou^hfar^^ now diseerniblc was tlio 
sli<^lifly de|)r(*ssed Jiigliway running through 
llir eoiilre of I h<? sha])ele.ss Jieaps of masonry 
t«» l.eu/.e Wood niid (.’oiii})les. This highway 
was ( ross(‘d M)i) yards east of Cuilleinont by a 
'-unken roiul eonneeting (hneliy with Wedge 
^^■oo<l, and along tlie sunken road were rows of 
deep dug-out s, especially on the south-western 
and southern sides of the village. One wreck(‘d 
and battered barn, all of Ouillemont tluH:. 
remained, served to guides the Hritisli to their 
objective. Every other edifice? in tlio village 
had long liefore licen pounded into shapeless 
fragments, or resolved into dust. Expecting 
the attack, tho German artilk'ry had discharged 
at our front lines in tho morning, among other 
projectiles, a largo number of gas sliells. 


TJie garrison ‘of Guilleinont consisted* ol 
Prussian Guards and Hanoverians. They liad 
Vietui driven into their subterranean refuges 
by the storm of sliells which preceded the 
Britisli advance. Soiik! of tho defenders who 
ventured to show' their iK'ods were blinded by 
the smoke, dust and fumes. Jii such a murky 
atmosphere the periscope w as useless. Nothing 
could 1)0 seen, and little heard but ear-splitting 
exiilosions. Then, accompanied by a* wild 
hurst of cheering and the shrill wailing of 
the war-pipes, waves of Irishmen burst o\er 
tho northern seetion of Guilleinont. 'J'h»* 
first, second, and third lines of the enemy 
were passed and the sunken road beyond 
reached in one rush. To tho right of the 
Irish, Londoners and North Coimtrymeu 
moved coolly forw'ard at tho lieels of the 
advancing barrage of shells. The combination 
of Celtic and English troops was irresistible. 
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A GFRMAN HOWITZER LEFT HEHINO. 


mill botwofii Sar’-: an<l Kiiucourt TAbhayf*. 
Touring the previous niglP- we had advanced 
north-east of the Ahl^ey, Fast of Loos, wliere 
tliroe raids were carried out, and east of Ariivn- 
tieres, the Hritlsh diseharg(‘d gas. dMiis dia- 
bolical inventif)!! of tlie enemy had rc'aeted on 
him. It enabled the Al!i(‘s with litlle efTort 
to keep the Germans on the alert at almost, 
any point of their long line of battle and so 
to disturb tlieir ealeulatitais. \ot ha\'ing tlu 
command of the air, they could n(‘\'('r be 
certain that a gas discharge would not In* 
followed by an attack of infantry which had 
been secretly conconl r.ated bfhind the eylindcTs. 

The French on the (Uh afUanced ‘^lightly 
east of l'*ouchavosnes. Otherwise tlu*rc was 
little to report from tiu* Sommt* front. It 
w as the lull before anotlu'r determined advance 
by t he Allies. 

During this period our aeroplanes patrol l(*d 
far behind the German lines, fought aerial 
duels, swooped down on trains and attacked 
German depots and troops J'he following 
incidents extracted from reports of the Royal 
Flying Corps are illuminating : 

Octol^er 1. — On tho evening of 8optemb<^r IJO one of 
our patrols oncountoreri many hostile inachinos. A 
formation of Meven Roland.^ near Hupaume was dis- 
persed, two of thorn being drivon down out of control. 

On October 1 Captain “ A ” drove down two patrolling 
machines out of control near Gommocourt. Ho after- 
waitls waited and attacked tlireo hostile machines 


\v!u<-li nunv up from u iioiLliboui iug Momdrom.-. Mm 
forced one to boul mnl disporsod tlu' remniiidor. 

Lieutenant H ’ ejid I.iiMiliMian' wlum Inking 

pludographs, wmv attacked by seven llolnnds. Tlio 
atta.<d\ was di*i\oii ol' with tho as<istaru’»' of two of our 
patrolling uundunos, w!u» joiiu'd the fight. One (tt tho 
Kofjuuls loll in a no^r <li\(' and was ..con to j)Iung** fo 
cart h. 

Oetoher JO. Lieulrn.'int “ D” and Lieufenaiil “ L 
lui'J siv on*M)unlers hcluof'ii 7 a.m. and S. 1.7 a,m. whilo 
on artillery |)atrol. In an «*neonnlor with thif'O L.X'.G.'s 
ono (Jernian nuKdiino divc'd omitting olomls of r-moke, 
having Ix-en engage(l at 2t» yards raimc. 'I'lu* romaining 
maidiines declined ('l(*so oomhat. 

Seetmd Lioutrnanl “ K.” in tin* eonrso of an ♦•nf*«)Uid«‘r 

ith se\era! hostile maehim*s. laid all the (aaitrols of his 
maidiine, with tlu' <*\(M'ptiot> of th.o rnddc'i-, shot away. 

His maeliino tnnietl a somoisanlt and was w recki'd ; tho 
pilot was nnlnirt . 

A highly siucr^ssfnl l)oml>ini^ I'aid w;is carrit-d out 
agiiinst railway traiiis and stations at Quoant. t’amhrai, 
and Ha()finmo fit about 11 p.m. on the night of tho 
10th in-t. A train (mteriuL' (’a.mhrai was nlta.ekod and 
wioekotl, a bomb bring ohsoivod to hit tho first earriago 
behiinl tho ongin*'. 'I'ho socond Ix^mb hit the .station 
Iniildings. whorimpon all the lights were o\t ingnislaal. 

Se«‘otid Lioiitomint “<i ” fired a drum of amtnnnifion 
from I.'IOO foot at a <Io,si'd tonring ear. 'The ear 
iinmodialoly stopjM*d and tlir(‘0 people got out of it 
and ran away. 

Ou Satunlny, OctobtT 7, it was decided (liat 
Sir Henry Kawdin.snu's Army should move still 
farther forward bi‘twiu*n D(>stremont Farm and 
I.,osboeufs, and that. General Fayolle’s Udt wing 
should advance from Morval through Hancourl- 
to Houchavesnes on Sailly-Saillisel. Le Sars, 
tho last considerable village on the Albert- • 
Hapaurno Road, was to be stormed, the British 
salient between Destremont Fariti and Lesboeufs 
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Prussians and Hanoverians wlio had emerged 
from their holes and were firing nt the backs 
of the Irish wore taken in dank by platoons of 
MU Englisli battalion engaged in methodically 
rounding nj) the enemy in the quarry and 
southern section of Cuillemont. A hollow 
road leiuliiig south-west from Giiillemoni was 
(•loured of the (lermans. Thero 150 corpses 
were aftiTwards counlod and niimliers of 
|n*isoners taken. Tiro quarry north of it gave 
• •onsiderablc trouble, as the defenders kept 
Im Iow ground until tho assailants had ptii^sed, 
nfter which they emerged and fired at the baerks 
“f tho British pressing eastwards. A detach - 
iiH'iit was speedily directed to storm the quarry, 
;mk 1 soon erics of “ Kamorad ! ** and “Mercy ! ’’ 
t‘»ld that tho task had been accomplished. 
Meanwhile from Guillemont station our men 
liafi swept round the northern edge of the 
v illage, and from Arrow H«>ad copse to the 
>')uth other British troops luui piishtnl up to 
»n(‘efc them. At last tho village which had so 
long rc>8isted us was taken, and, undcterrc'd by 
iiuK?hine-gun firo from Ginchy, Wedge Wood 
and Falfemont Farm, Irish and English pressed 
cleared out tho Gormans from thdr refuges 
along the sunken road, and dug themselves in. 
I he Gt'rman 73rd, 76th and 164th Regiments 
lawl ceased to exist. The hoiidlong flight 
of some Hanoverians was bitterly com- 
mented on by a Prussian oflicer who, however. 


had permitted himself to be taken jirisoner : 
“ They run well,” he said to his captors, “ they 
will be in Berlin Ix'foro I am in kkjgland ! ” Of 
the prisont'rs, some force<i into tJie open by 
sulphur bombs were wet'ping. Six out 
of 43 occupants of a dug-out on the 
Giiichy-\V’<?iige Wood road sobbed as tliey 
crawled into the presc'nco of a bombing parly, 
and Ix'ggcd for quarter. An ollieer — spect acled 
and elderly — went on his knees before a British 
sergeant. ^lany Germans otTered watches and 
trinkets in tlio liope of saving their lives. But 
it was explained to them that British soldiers 
were not thieves. * 

Tlie capture of Guilk'mont was succeeded by 
tho sei/.uro of Gincliy, and tho systematic 
bombardment of heu/.e ^^V)od, but in the after- 
noon and evening tho Gernuuis counttT- 
attacked at Ginehy anti (hiillernont. They 
succeedtul in recovering the former, but were 
repulsed with terrible loss at Guillen ion t. 
Meanwhile north of Bel vi lie WVxxi and away to 
tho north-west of it in High Wood we had 
gained ground. Rain again fell in tho evening 
and impeded the advance. 

The next day, Monday, Septembi*r 4, Sir 
Henry Rawlinson’s offensive v\as resumed. 
Through the night and tho morning of the 4th 
tho bombardment, now chiefly directed against 
Ginchy, and Wedge Woods and Falfe- 

mont Farm, had continued. Tho rain ceased 
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rondiTod loss |)r()UouiK*o(l, wliiU^ tho ridgt^s on 
the road from lAi.'^boeufs to Le Traiisloy, and 
the approac'lien to Sailly-Saillisel astride the 
l*(Tonn('-Bapanine road, were to be gained. 
\j(' Sars was Jield by tlie 4th Brsat/ and the 



\Canadian nfTi 'hii hhofot^raph. 


A BURSTING SHRAPNEL SHELL. 

• 

ground betund Eaucourt TAbbayo by the (Mh 
(Bavarian) Divisions. So uncertain did the 
< Jerinan conunanders consider the outcome of 
another struggle witli the victorious British 
that these two Divisions were deploycMl on a 
front of less than 3,000 yards. 'Phe succession 
of blows delivered by the Allies since duly 1 
had forced the enemy to resort to inanSsed 
defence as well as massed attack. 

The offensive had been fixed for a little before 
2 p.m. Though the raindiad ceased and tho 
weather was comparatively fine, the ground in 
places reseinblt^d a morass an<l the craters were 


mostly tilled to the brim with water. During 
the night the Germans had delivered an un- 
successful bombing attack north-east of Ean- 
eourt rAbl)aye. The British a'lvanee was 
pr(H*eded by tlu' customary '“x iolent Ixmibard- 
ment which churned up th(^ ruins <4’ Le S.us 
and knocked the Butte de Warleneourt Ix'hind 
it intf) a shapeless mass. W hen tla* guns lifted 
the Canadians from th(‘ CourccTate-Dest nanont 
Karin liiu* again attacki'd the points in tlu' 
Begina trcaieh not yet held by us and llx' 
ipiadrilateral formed liy the junction of the 
Bel<»w and Galiwitz doubl(‘ line of trenches 
betwetai l*\ s and Le Sars. 'riu* \ illagc of Lc 
Sars itself was assaultcxl on two si»h‘s, from 
D(‘stnMiiont f’arm and from Eaucourt I' Abfaiye, 
which with its mill house had formerl\' Ix'cn a 
strong G(‘rman position. Le Sars consisted of 
a street of wr(‘ek(‘d houses, crossed midwa\ by 
the sunken road connect ing it witli Eaucouit 
rAbbayt‘. A redoubt, tlx* 'Tangle walled and 
(•('uxaiti'd bloektxl th(‘ apfiroach to Le S^lrs on 
th(» (‘ast ; L20h yards north-wi-st of the \ illage 
w(T(‘ a stnaigly fortifiixt (|uaiTy and chalk pit. 

'Tlx^ ground between Le Sars and the Ablx'v 
dij^pixl int o a hollow or gully running norl hw aid 
almost up to tia* Butte de W'arhaieourt . 'This 
gully was sw(‘pt by machine-guns from the 
n(‘iglibourhoo(l of the tumulus. In iialeis 
Ix'fori' and on th(‘ flanks of tla* \ illag(‘ w ere 
German sni[)ers, who h(‘ld their ground despit ( 
tlx^ fact that some of tlicaii wi‘r(‘ u|) to their 
armpits in water. 'Th(‘ whole anai swarmed 
with hostile^ machine-gunners, rifleanen and 
})ombers. But to the troops wlio had stormed 
the 'Thiepxal-^Iorval ridge the obstacles in the 
low'-lying ground before Bapaume a|)peared 
almost insignificant. At two in the afternoon 
lh(‘ British infantry went o\er the |)ara|)ets 
and, miihderred by bulk4s, bombs, shells, and 
the huge projeedihw loblxnl at them by in I urn- 
werfet\ advanced u[) the Albert-I3a|)aume roa^l 
and to the left and right of it on the village and 
the strong points in its vicinity. At the first 
rush our men reached the sunken road, and 
waited till our guns liad operated on the houses 
beyoiifl it. 'Th(^ barrage again lifted and then, 
with grim determination, the British, supported 
by tliose attacking from Eau(*oiirt M Abliaye 
and its mill, burst tlirough the village and dug 
themselves in 500 yards fir so nearer Jhipaume 
across the highway. 'I'he British,” said a 
captured sergeant of the German 3Glst Bc'gi* 
meut, “ fought like tigers.” 

Meanwdiilo a dosjicrate struggle had gone on 
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ami (In* sun slioiu; on the battlefield. (Jiiichy 
Wiis assaultefi, and at .*{ p.in. our trooj>s from 
I hr sunken road eliar^^ed into Wedge Wood, 
and carried it and the trench bf*yond it. l^alfe- 
iiiont: Karin— or ra.tlicr its site — was also 
jit tacked from tlie nortli and south and momen- 
tarily lakeii. Suddenly a solid line of Prussmii 
(hiards emerged from Ja*uz<‘ W’ood and 
charged over tin* liigh ground towards Wedg • 
Wood and the farm which lay on the slope of the 
ridge opposite Angle Wood. As the oncoming 
inhtntry reacOied the edge of the ravine it was 
swept by shrapnel and riddled by inachino-gun 
tiri\ After a desperate struggle W’edge Wood 
nMiiainetl in our possession, but Falfemont 
Farm was ri'occupied by the eiieiny. Mean- 
whik? parti(>s of our men from the sunken road 
had penetrated into J^euze Woofi, and many 
hardly fought combats hmi taken |)lacc in the 
ruins of Ginchy. 

On the morning of Tuesday, 8ept(*mbor 5, 
Falfemont Farm was taken, but the Cennans 
w('re still entrenched in tho greater part of 
( Jinchy, whoro attack and counter-alt.m*k had 
sueceed(Ml one another in rapid succession. By 
th(5 evening of tho same day wo held Leuze 
Wood tirmly, and it was completely cleared of 
the Gennans the next day. We had by then 
advanced on a front of two miles to an averag<‘ 
dejith of iK'arly one mile, ^^V had disposed of 
thousands of the (*nemy, including large num- 
bers of prisoma’s, and many machine -guns. 
Seldom had the tenacity of the British soldier 
been exhibited to greater advantage than in 
this four days’ battle. 

The battle of the Somme during this period 
^^as ecpially memorable in tlie annals of our 
gallant Ally. North of the river at noon mi 
September 3, when the Brit ish were advancing 
against Giiilleiriont, General Fayolle, after a 
tremendous bombardment, flung his infaidry 
at the German trenches from the northern 
<*nvirons of Maiin^pas, to the western outskirts 
of Gk‘ry-sur-Somme (a length of 3] miles), 
'riu* 2iul Bavarian Corps, st imulated by llindcm- 
burg's n'ce^nt visit, barred the way, but th' 
onset of the poilus was irresistible. They 
<lrove the eni'iny up the eastern shh* of tlie 
C(>mbles V' alley almost to the northern edge of 
Combles ; they stormed be Forest and carried 
the Gennan trenches between it and Clery- 
sur-Somme. They also in yilaces crossed the 
Combles-Clery-sur-Somme road. The latter 
^'illago was taken, and a German counter- 


attack south of Lc ^'^orest w'as caught under tlh^ 
fire of French batteries and completely dis- 
persed. 3\vo thousand un wounded prisoners, 
14 guns, and 50 machine -guns w ere captured in 
this most successful action. During the night 
the French gains were consolidated, and the 
next day tho adv^ance w'as continued. Tlie 
French forward movement east of Le Forest 
outflanked the Hcpital Farm and occupied the 
crest of the ridge to the west of tho Bois 
Marriercs. Several sorties from Combles w’eri> 
broken by machine-gun fire and by artillery 
barrages. Five hundred more prisoners and 
10 machine-guns were brought in by the 
victors. During tho night torrential rain 
hindered the ojjerations, and tho enemy took 
advantage of the lull to attempt a counter- 
at tiK^k. Debouching from t ho w ood of Anderl 1 1 , 
north of Lc Forest, he endeavoured to pierce 
the new French line betw'oen Combles and 
Le Fori'st ; but the artillery and machine-guns 
soon stoyipod it. On Tuesday, September 5, 
tho French reached tiu? aesiern bonier of 
Anderlu Wood, captured the Hopital Farm and 
the Rainetto Wood, entered tho Marrieres W'ood, 
north-east of Clery -sur-Somme, and occupieil 
the end of the ridge across wdiich runs thi» 
road from Clery to Bouchavesnes. Sout h of 1 be 
Somme, Omiecourt, at the edge of the river 
bank, was taken and the southern brought 
into lino with the northiTii sector. The Colo- 
nial troops carried the village at the point 
of the bayonet in 40 minutes. The remnant 
of the enemy’s garrison endeavoured to eseapt^ 
but were stopped at the level crossing of the 
Bapaume-lVTonne light raihvay and forced to 
siirrend(a\ By this time 24 lieavy and 8 fickl 
guns, 2 bomb mortars, 2 trench guns, a dep6t of 
150 mm. slu*lls, a captive balloon, and numerous 
iiuK'liine-guns hail been WTested from the 
Cierinans. During Wednesday, September 0, 
iiotliing of importance occurred on the Fren<*li 
front north of the Somme, but in the night of 
the (it h 7th, violent counter-attacks w'ere 
made on tJie Fri'iicli garrison in the trenches at 
Hopit»\l Farm. They were all stopped by 
artillery barrages. 

Thus, by the evening of September 0, Sir 
Henry Rawiinson’s right wing ran from the 
western edge of Ginchy through liOiizo W'^ood 
to thf^ eilg(> of the ridge overlooking Combles, 
and tlie extremity of General Fayolle’s left 
wing was acios.s the Combles Valley, in the 
W’oods just south of the village. Thence tho 
French line w’ent soiith-w^estw^ards through 
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botueen Le Sars and Kaufourt rAbImyc'. 

* niaehine-gurmerH .iri the Tangle mowed down 
our infantry, tlio .survivors of which w(‘re forecMl 
to fling themselves face downwards on the 
muddy soil. O^ce juore the d’anks justifltMl 
their inventors. One of tlwvse huge machines 
made its appearance and s])la.sli(‘(l iis way up 
to the redoubt. In vain the (h-rmans flung 
bombs at it. From each flank its gims tired into 
the d\mgle, which was speedily carried. Oidy in 
tile hollow leading to the Butte d(‘ Waricaicourt 
\\*'re the Bavarians able to ri'.sist the British 
onset. When night fell the (‘many tliiTe wia-e 
inaintaining a precarious hold on this narrow 
salient. 'File cpiarry and chalk pit north-west 
of Le 8ars were gained the ni'xt morning and 
I'ounter-attacks of the (Germans during the 
night of the 7th and at 5 a.m. on the 8th on th(‘ 
Schwaben Reiloubt above 'riiiepval were 
heavily repulsed. The troops em[)loyed by 
(he enemy were drawn from tin; I lOth and 
1 I Ith Regiments. 

'riiUH the operations on the 7th between the 
Schwaben Redoubt and Sars had been 

brilliantly sucee.ssful. Ea.st of the Butte d(‘ 
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Warleneourt we had push(‘d forward on Le 
Banpie and Ligny-'riiilloy ; (o ^he right of 
Bueudecourt we luui penetrated the enemy’s 
trenches to a <lepth of 2,000 yards ; and north- 
east ot Leslioeufs we had gained a footing on 
the crest of the long s[)ur which sen‘(aie<l (he 
detences of L(^ dVansloy. Nearly 1,000 prisomTs 
had been captured in th(‘ tighting and (la^ 
(’nemy’s losses in killed and wounded had been 
very heavy. rnh)rtuna(ely rain fell on tiir 
e\(‘ning ot lhi‘ 7(h and prt'vi'iited us from 
pursuing our onward progrt'ss. 

Simul(aneou.-ly with tl.e advam^e of Sir 
Henry Rawlinson's infantry tlu' Krvneli, after 
a dovastating bonil)ardment, movrd on Sailly 
Sailli.sel from the wost and south, d’hey had 
in frmit of them the Karlsbad, Teplit/. and 
Bc'rlin trenches and the' well-organiz(‘d fringe* 
e)f the* e-astern (*nd e)f the St. Lierp* N’aast 
Woods. Be‘yond the*.se treaiclu's the* ememy 
had construct eel a very streaig fortress on the 
we‘stern exlge* ot Sailly-Sa.illise‘l ('liat,(‘a.u, anel 
cleise* to thc! 1 V'lronne'-Bapauine* road was a 
reeioubt known as “ d'he Bluff’ which had to 
be taken. At 2 p.m. the* l’^*e‘ne'h left the*ir 
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ti‘enchos. A conipany recruited from the 
Parisian districts of th(‘ 4'crnple and Belle- 
ville, and known as the “ Belleville Boys,” had 
been deputed to storm “The Bluff.’ They 
crossed 300 yards of destroyed trenches and 
shelters and came under macliine-gun fire. 
The moment for assaulting “ Th(^ Bluff ” had 
come. A non-commissioned ofhct'r described 
what followed : 

'I'hf biouteiiant t allod mo, snying : “ Now is the 

time for us to use our wits. 'Pako your seetion to turn 
the HlufT. Crawl within 20 yards of the first tronoh, and 
as soon O'-’ you are ready to attack 1 will fall upon the 
Itoehes with tlx' remainder of the eompany.” So 1. 
with 40 men, made for the spot seleeted, goiuK forward 
hy six-foot hounds, arul, thanks to the craters, only 
losing two comrades. Then J gave the agreed signal ami 
we leapt into the trench. A fierce iusillade on my 
right, told me that the Lieutenant also was busy. I 
wish you could have seen my little “ H(dleville boys” 
hayonetiiig the Hoehes. 'Phen they rushed on to help 
their comrades, who w<ue engaged in a hot struggle with 
a Silesian battalion. 'Phey were fighting like lions 
blowing a path ihroiigh the enemy’s ranks with grenades. 
At H) minutes past .‘1 Sadly bluff was ours and the blue 
and white colours of the *' belleville boys” wen* fluttering 
joyfully on the summit 

Klscwhcrc tlic ( Icrmans, taken by surprise, 
<-tfcr(>d little resistance, and soon after 3 [).m. 
Die hVt'nch liad reached all their objectives. 
'They wi re within a couj>l(‘ of hundred yards of 
th(‘ twin x'illages. 


Fearing that Sailly-Saillisel would bo at 
once attacked, the German commanders, 
packed into autonioViiles of ex’cry de.scription 
troops hastily withdrawn from other [wts of 
their line and sent them jjipst haste to the 
north of the village. I’heir presence was at 
once re[)orted by observt'rs in aeroplanes, and 
the French heavy guns discharged on th(‘m a 
hurricane of shcdls with great effect. By 
nightfall the troops of General Fayolle had 
(*arried their line forward over 1,300 yards 
north-east of Morval ; they crowned the 
w'cstern slojies of the Sailly-Saillisel ridge, 
and, as mentioned, were on the l?(a*onne- 
Ba])aunu> road within 200 yards of the southern 
(entrance of Sailly. Fast of the road they 
w’ere ensconced in Du^ vvt>sfern arid south- 
westcTii fringes of the St. Pierre Vaast VV'ooih 
()v(T 400 jirisoners, including 10 olTieers, with 
15 machiiK'-guns, liad binui ca|)tured. 

The next day (Sunday, October 0) tlu* German 
reinforcements sent tt> sup|)ort the garrison of 
Sailly Saillisel wta'i- riung against tlu' Kreneli 
])ositions in front of Morval. V\'a,ve after wav(*^ 
advanced to the attfTck, only to be shattered 
by the rafales from the ‘‘7^” guns. Not 
a single lixing (German readied the Fnaidi 
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trriR’hos. Mcvimvliilo the aerial scuaulroni-^ of 
our Allies \v('re particularly active. 1 hey 
bouibcrl the liois dcs Vauv, du(‘ laist of th(‘ 
Hois St. Hierr(' Vaast and the x illam* of Mois- 
Inins to the south of it. 

On the Hritish front, besides the lighting 
round the Schvvabon Hedoubt already nd’ern'd 
to, tliere was an engagement north of the 
Coureelette-Warlencourt road when* we gained 
ground, and we also advanced south-west of 
OueudecoJirt. North of the Anere-Son.me 
1>att!efield Irish, Midland, and Yorkshire 
troops had during the night executed successful 
raids in the Loos, Oivenehy and I’auquissart- 
(north of Ncnive Chapelle) areas. Against these 
jwhievenieuts the Germans could only set (lie 
recovery on the evening of the* 8th c»f a 
small portion of their lost trenches north 
of l.»esboeuf8. 

On Monday, October (1, in somewhat drier 
weather, while raids were bi'ing carried out in 
the regions of Loos and Neux ilk* St. Vaast, 
xve successfully discharged gas at dillerf*nt 
points north of the Anere, and our patrols 
W’crc*! able to enter the enemy triaielies and see.uro 
prisoners. During the niglit our troops hml 
progressed east of la^ bars in the direction of 
the Butte de Warleneourt, and in tho course 
of tho afternoon of the 9th xxe attm^ked 1,000 


yards east of ‘he Schxvaben and north of the 
Stnfl Hedonl>t. Ivonnd ‘‘Tlie Alonnd,” a 
ri'donht on the edg(' of the ridge descending 
^towards tla* Ancn* Valley, tlua'i* xvitc some 
tjercc caieountia’s. ending in our taking 200 
piisoners, ii ( hniing siv oiViei'rs. In the l.(' 
Transloy o'gion our art illery dispiT'^ed a pa.rly 
c»f th(* eiuaiiy which liad ventured into the 
o|.('n. 'i he 1‘rench the same day repulsed am 
emany attack starting from a salicait- ot lie* 
St. Pierre ^ aast Wood to the cast of Ha’iconrt, 
and shortly afterwards a n‘connaissance d<‘- 
bonching from a ‘iinall xveod to the north-east 
of Honchax <‘sa(>s was dispi'rscd by machine- 
gun tire. 

At this point it wall ho xvf'll to coiwider the 
tactical situation hctwccif the Anere and the 
Somme created by tin* scries ot victories gained 
by the Alli(‘s since .Inly 1. It was w’(*ll ex- 
plained i>i Sir Doiighxs HaigV dispatch ot 
|)ccemb(*r 23 as follows • 

With tlu* oxco[>tion of his positions in tho noij>)ibo\ir- 
hood of Sailly-Saillisc'l, and his scanty foothold on Iho 
iiorlhorn c-rost of tho higli grouml ahovo 'I'hiopval. tho 
onoiny had now Ix'on drivon from tho wholo of tho ridgo 
lying hotwoon tho 'Tortill'' and tho Arn-ro. 

|*ossossi<»n of tho north-wostorn portion of tho rid^o 
north of tho lattor villago carriod with it ohservafion 
ovor tho valloy of tho Anoro hotwoon Miraurnont and 
Hainol and iho spurs and valloyr hoM hy the enomy 
tho right hank of tho riNor. 'Iho Oonnans, thoreforo, 
made dosiK?rato oftorts to cling to their last remaining 
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the wood of Anderlii«by Hopitftl Farm into 
the wood* of Marrieros. Thonco it turned 
southwards and touched the Soinino just east 
of Clery-sur-Soitiine. Tlie re<luction of Coni- 
bles and the advance on Sailly-Sallisel would 
not long be delayed. Through Clery-sur* 
Sornnio the Kroiich Commander was also in a 
position to aim a blow at Mt. St. Quentin, tla^ 
northern key to r<5ronnc, and the Peromic- 
‘ Bapaume lughwny. 

While Sir Henry Hawlinson and General 
Fayolle were moving on Coinbics, the French 


Somme, the French south-west of Barlenx 
carriofl three trenches anil advaiicod over a 
mile to the outskirts of l^erny and l)eni<^’Court. 
Farther south they secured Soyi'court, cap- 
turing a battalion, and also jirogressed farther 
ifi Vi.'rmandovillers, wlu^re there were sanguinary 
encountiTS in an<l around tiie church. 

At 2 the new FrencJi Army, under 

(hmoral MicJieler, came into action, but it was 
not till approaching 5 p.m. that a breach was 
made in the German lines slightly north of 
Chilly. Through it jioured the victorious 



AFTER THE CAPTURE OF CUILLEMONT: THE RETURN OF THE IRISH BRIOADE. 


south of the Sommo had not been idle. On 
Monday, September 4,Fayolle’s right wing, in 
eonj unction with a new French Army, deployed- 
south of Vermanilovillcrs, and dcliviTcd battle 
between Barlenx and Chilly, a village south of 
Lihons, along a front of over 12 miles. Barloux, 
attacked since July, again and again had held 
out, and at the opening of the battle the 
French lino ran from the w'est of Barloux south- 
westwards to Belloy-en-Santerre, then to the 
west of Soy^court and through the north- 
western portion of Vormandovillers by the 
»Soy6eourt -Lihons road to the district west of 
Cliilly. After a very severe bombardment 
analogous to tho.se which had been sueh a 
feature of the recent fighting north of the 


French infantry, and by 5 p.m. the iMicmy had 
retired to liis second posilioii, leaving behind 
him 1,200 prisoners and several guns and 
mncliinivguns. The whole of Chilly was ahan- 
doned to the Fnmeli, who also seized Hill 80 
and entered the westiTii fringes of Chaulnes 
Wood. South of Chilly the Frenidi heavy 
artillery cauglit and dispiTsed enemy troops 
moving along the JJaucourt-Fouches road. 
During the day 2,700 prisoners had been cap- 
tured south of the Somme, and the French had 
made an appreciable advance towards the 
Pi^rbiino-Boyo high road. Six counter-attacks 
delivered by troops hurried up from the Royo 
region wore beaten off, eliicfly by shell fire, and 
the French were loft to consolidate during the 
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olficinl /yhoNiumf'li, 

FRENCH CATERPILLAR TRACnORS. 


tp-inlirs ill t!;is jurii,, mikI in t ho oniirMO of I ho thi'oo 
works followinir om n.(i\Hn<-o iiuolo n'jM'Jilod ooun((‘r- 
attaoks at ho-avy oost in 1 Im \jiiii hopo of rooovorinu' 
fho ;;roiin(l thoy had Diiriiiy this p<‘rio«J onr 

jjrahis ill fho noijjjhlxmrhood ol Stuff and Sohivahou 
llo(h)iil»ts woro jt'radually itioroasod and -<oourod in roadi- 
noss tor tutiiro oporations ; >inrl I w'as (piifo (XMifidiuit 
of iho ability of our troops, not only to ropulso ffio 
onoiny's atfaoks, hut to oloar him ontiroly from his 
last positions on tho rid;;o whom xor it should suit my 
plans to do so. 1 \va.s, t.fioi'otor<\ wi'll oontont with fho 
sil nation on t his (lank. 

Alon^' (ho oontro of onr liiu' from ( hioiuloi-onrt to tho 
vvost of Lo Sars simihir I'onsidorat ions ajipliofl. .As w o 
W('i’o alroaity woll dowm tin* forward sjopos of (ho ridyo 
on tliis front it wavs tor tho (imo fioin;^ inadsisahio to 
imiko any sorions advanoo. I'omlin;^ do\olopmon(s 
o|s( whoro all thot wns nooossary or imhsal dosinihk* w.is 
to oai'i'y (Hi local oporations to impro\-o our [Misifions nnd 
to Ui'ojj (ho ommiy fully omplo'ycd. 

On our oa-torn (lank, on tho ot h*‘r hind, it was im- 
porlant to oain ground. Ih'ro tho onomy still possessed 
a -tronir systoin of trom-hos oo\<nin;j; (ho villa.svs of I,o 
'I’ransloy and l>oaulonoourt and t h(‘ town of Hapamm* ; 
hut, altluo.iLdi ho was di^^yino with fovorish hasti^, ho 
h 'd not \ot t)oon ahio to croato any xcry formi<hd>lo 
dofonoos Jiohmd this lino. Jn this dinadion, in fact, wo 
had .'It last, r.nichod a s(a!.;o at which .a successful attack 
mi';h( ioa-omd»ly t»o expected to yiidtl muoli greater 
rosniis than anytliin;'; wo had yet attaim'd. 'Tho resist- 
ance of (he Iro'ips opposed (o us haci seriously weakened 
in the course of our r(;cent operations, and (hero was no 
reaM.ii to snjiposo ( tiat. (he elTort, roipiired would not 
Ik* V. i‘ hill our powers. 

I his l.ist conijileted system of <lefene<'. before I.e 
li;msl(»\. was fhuiked to (la^ soutli by tlie enemy’s 
positions at Sailly-Saillil<el, and screened to t fjo w'ost by 
the spill’ lyim^ between Le 'l'rans|oy and Le.sboeufs. A 
necessary preliminary, therefore, to an assault upon it 
was to secure th(^ spur and the Sailly-SHillisel heights. 
Possession of the hi;,di >;round at this latter villaKo 
would at once ^ivo a. tar better eoinmaiid over (ho 
yroiind to the north and north-wesl, seeuro the flank 
of onr operations t.owards Le I’raiisloy, and deprive tin* 
enemy ot observation over the Alliial cornniuiiieHtions 
in the Lombles Valley. In view' of the enemy's efforts 
to idnstiuet now systems of defcnei' iMihind the Le 
I ransloy line, it was desirable to lose no time in dealing 
wit b the situation. 

I'ntortimately, at thi.s jnnctnn*, very unfavourable 
weather .set in and eontiniiod with seareely a break 
.iluriiiK tlio rf^mainder of October and tho early part of 
November. Poor visibility .seriously interfered with the 
work of our artillery, and eonstant rain turned the masa 


ot hastily' duL( trenehes for w'bi< b we were (i:.;lit i n inte 
eliainuds of deep mud. 

'I'be enuiitry roads, broken by' ('oimtless shell craters, 
that cToss the tlee[) streieb of ground we bad bitely 
won, rajiidly beeame almost impas-al)le, making' the sup- 
ply of tf)od, stoi’ds, and ammunition a serious prol>lem« 
'I’be.se eonditions multiplied the dilTieiilt ies of attack 
(o such an extent (bat it was found impossible to ex])loi( 
the situation with the ra|)idity' necessary^ to mialile ns to 
reap the full lie.netits of the ad\'anta;.4es we bad yained. 

None tin? less, niv'^ ri;/bt Hank eontiimed to assist the 
operations o* our Allies a,'ainst Saillisel, and attaek- 
were made to this end, whenever a sliybt im proveinen: 
in (be wiaitlan* made (be eo-operation of artillery and 
infantry at all possilile. 'I'bi? delay in onr advance, 
however, tlioii,.,di miavoida!>le, bad ;.jiveii t lie enemy time 
to reoivomise and rally his troops. His I’C'.sist anee a;.;aiii 
lieeame - 1 u bburii , and be sei/ed ev ery favoui’able 
opportunity for eonnter-al (aeks. 'I'n'iiehes ebimeed 
bands with ;.?reat frei|ueiie\\ the eonditions of ^oonml 
making; it ililbcnlt to r(‘new exhausted siijiplies of bond .s 
anil ammunition, or to eonsolida.f e tlie ;^o'ouml won. and 
so rimderin^ it an easier matter to take a. battered tr(‘Meb 
t b in to bold it . 

Siudi, in short, wtu’e tlu? considenitioiis whitdi 
(l<d<‘nniiu>(l tlu? ftittiro Allital inovcrmcrits 
ludvvm'ii tho Anon' uiid tho Soiniuo. It 
roiimiiis to hi' sotut how Sir Douglas Haig’s 
plans vvt'rt* ('voiittially otirriod out. 

By Tuo.sday. 0(?tohor 10, tlio advaiioo Ix'yoiid 
tho Stuff HiMlouht htui oriahh'd us to jtush can* 
lino forward oa.st of tiuit ])oint artd to carry it 
eastward and a little to tho north to about halt- 
way between IsO Sars and V\"arlonoourt. In 
tho vicinity of (jJrandt'onrt , west of Lo Sars, 
(Jornmn infantry in tlio open wore dis[)orsofl 
by onr artillery on tho 10th. Otherwise tlu^ 
day was nnovontful for tho l^ritish. It was 
very different with tho Froncti. Soutli of 
the Somme between Berny-en-Santerro and 
Chaulnes on a front of over three TniloKS thoy ad- 
vanced to the attack. Their line ran from Berny 
southwards to Hill 91 and thence in a westerly 
direction towards Deni^court. A few hundred 
yards east of Deni6court it swerved to the 
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iiif{ht llifir now iiositioiiK, wliioh iurnod out 
\..iy wol. Sc'vcriil iissniilts in tho noigiiboiir- 
Ii.xhI nl nolloy worn ropnisoil, and 100 inoro 

prisoners seiriinMi. 

'ruesilaiy, Sri)t(Mnbor o, was anotlior suocnss- 
fiil (Illy for our AIIii^s in tlio o|)onitioas .south of 
the Sonuiie. Massisl ohargi^s of tlio CtTimuis 
occiirnMl lit imniorous poiut.s, notably botwooii 
Hmicux and Ht'lloy and botwoon Bolloy and 
Soyecourt. Thvy vvoro inado in vain, and tho 
Fnaich, after inflietinu heavy lo.s.s(\s on file 


and advtti'oed as far asttho soiith(^rn projorl ion 
of tho park. Tho French wore now across t he 
Barloux-rhaulnes road, and their j?uns were 
able to dominate Barloiix from tho south as 
well as from tho north. Tho northern portion 
of Vermandovillers was completely cleared of 
the einany as far as tho Vermandovillers- 
Estrees road, and tho l^^toile Wood was captured. 
•South of Vermandovillers tho troops of 
Micholor’s Army expelled the Germans from* 
the lon^? plateau north of tho Chilly-IIallii road 



LIGHT RAILWAY HEHIND 

enciiiy, retained tJieir held on flu.*, >'round they 
had eapturiMl. East of Soyeeourt our Allies, 
driving the enemy before them, reairliod the 
north-western and soutliern bordtMs of Deiiie- 
vourt Bark, which, with its ebnteiui, had beou 
strongly fortifiiul, and between SoyiVoiirt and 
Chilly they ttarriecl a salient anil numerous 
works south of \’erinando\ illcrs. 'pho total 
prisoners taken had now risiMi to 4,017, io- 
cluding r).*) ofUeers. ( V)unt<T-at taeks in tlio 
Bcrny-»ai-.Sant(Tre and Deuieeourt regions were) 
smasluHl by barrages. 

On Wednesday, the (itli, in tho afternoon, 
the right wing of General Fayollo’s Army 
stormed German trenehes south-east of Belloy, 
carried most of the village of Jierny-eu-Santerro 


THE FRENCH LINES. 

and attaeked the enemy trcnclies on the eastern 
slope.s at the foot of whieh ran tho Chaulno.s- 
Hoyo railway. Uoimd tho junction of tho 
Aniieiis-St. Quentin and Iloyo - Chaulnos- 
IVroiuio railways the .strugglo raged till 0 p.in. 
The <‘ntreiichiuonts here w^jro particularly 
strong, l)ut the French succeodod in storming 
them. At sunset our Allies were within a few 
hundred yards of Chanlnos station. Their 
artillery had crushed a .sftgar factory with 
liumition depots north of it, and oast of Chilly 
the troops of a Saxon Division, hnrriod up 
from the Aisne front, had met with a bloody 
rever.se. Later tho Gorman.s debouched from 
Horgiiy, and attacked again and again between 
Barloux and Berny : but artillery barrages 
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south-west in front of 8oye(‘o\irt and Vt'rinando 
villers and then |)roeeeded to a ])oint a few 
Imndred yards west of Chaulru's. The (hainan 
position in tlie area h)nned a salient and the 
object of (Jeneinl Mieh(‘l(‘r was to expel ihn 
(lennans from it. 'riiey were strongly en 
trenched in tlu? hamlet of Jiovcait, 1h«^ villag»‘s 
of Ahlaincourt and JTt'ssoire and in tla; woods 
round Chaulm's. (leiu>ral von Kollien, defend- 
ing the salient, liad l)e(ai strongly r(Mnforc(sl 
and beliesed (hat his Sih^sian ‘"shock” troops 
were capable of resisting any attack. TIu' 1 l(h 
Keserva^ Division ai^d a Division of W’urtem- 
bergers hail b(>en s(*nt to his assistance, and (hr 
23rd Saxoil Dixision was hi'ld in n\i.din<‘ss 
against unexpeet(‘d (‘\(‘nt ualities. 

During Monday (lie Ki*(Mi<-h a.iti!ler\' bom- 
ba, rded the s(‘leetr*d s(‘ctor with (hiir iisiud 
t horoughjH'ss. Among other targ(*(s w hieh had 
be(ai in the last wcs'k struck by tlu^ Fr(‘nch guns 
was an obs(*r\’at ion-jjost in an orchard at 
]h)va‘nt, six teet high and c()nstriictt‘d of great 
))locks of n'inforced concrete'. It resemhl<‘d 
the conning-t ()W(*r of a l)attleshi|), and at i(^^ 
top t ht'H* were t wo narrow slit:j<, through w hich 
e)l>ser\’(*rs could watch the French lines or 


macliiiK'-guns ceaild tire. Kight rooms, .30 fc(‘t 
<lee|), with numerous <*onceal('(f exits sur- 
rounderl the lower. So long as th(^ sunma'r 
lastt'd this observation |)osf was hidden by tlu' 
toliagi* ol the tn“i‘s and imdergrowth. Ihit in 
()ctoh(‘r it had IxM-onu' visible^ and a Kreneh 
artillery liiMitenant ha. I notic'd that (la^ orchard 
(ontaine 1 sonu' structure unusuad in orchards. 
He pnauptly <lireeled the '‘71" gnris (n eleair 
aiusiy the surroiinilijig trees juid hushes jind the 
naked gi‘e\" eon(‘i‘ele ot the lower was rexealed. 
The attention of tin' big guns was tiu'u drawn 
to this toriuidahl(‘ ohsta.cle, Fr«)jee(il(‘ afh'r 
projts tile hurst on it. Still the tower, althoiijjh 
becoming moie and mori' ragged, resisti'd. 
A sal\o ot gas sIk'IIs was next <lisehai’ge<l. 
I he gas being heavier than air d(‘se«‘ndcd 
the subterranean ."beltei-s. Finally a 
huge slit'll burst a few ytifds to tht' Itrff 
‘>1 the tt»wcr, o|»ent(l a, ht)|t' in the ground 
about I.) t(*et deep, bui lt d grt'a.t m.isst's of 
ctuicrett* intti t h<‘ a ir, w hich tell jukI bltx kttl tht‘ 
exits. \\ lit'ii Ht)\ t'nt on ruesday w jis captured 
a hrench soldier s(|ut‘e/,(‘d his wiiy tlt>wn into 
tin* ea\t‘rn bt'lt»w the towt'r anti ftaind 30 
(a'rmans, including two coNaicIs, King di*a.<l 
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prevented them from • reacliing the French 
lines. In the day’s fighting 400 and more 
prisoners had boon captured. 

During the night of the 6fch-7th 1 6 French 
1)oiiibarding aeroplanes dropped Jicavy bombs 
on Villecourt, a village on tho Somme, 
})eiween I*eronne and Ham, on Athies, through 
which passes tho Pi^ronno-Ham highroad, and 
on Roisel, a station between Peronno and Cam- 
• brai, and the enemy vainly attacked the French 
between Herny and Chaulnes. Four times his 
artillery deluged tho French positions south 
of Vermandovillers with high explosive and 
shrapnel shell, and after each bombardment 
(ho Germans in masses ad\'anced to recovtjr 
the ground lost by them in the course of (ho 
preceding days. At no point, however, were 
they successful. IVo hundred more prisoners 
were captured, and on tho 7th our Allies 
(uirricid some more trendies east of Deniecourt. 

Tlius, between September 4 and 7, 
Generals Fayolle and Micheler south of tlio 
Somme had cut the Iloye- Peronne railw’ay, 
joos(uiod tho hold of the Germans on Chaulnes, 
and driven a wx^dge into the omany’s /one of 
fortifications between Chaulnes and Barleux. 
North of the Somme the French from Clery 
had moved nearer to Mont St. Quentin, 
which defended PeVonne from an attack down 
the Ba|uiume-Peronne road and the guns on 
which protected the fortified village of Barleux. 
The left wing of ( {encral Fayolle now extended 
northwards from the east of Clery to the 
southern environs of Combles. 

Across the Combles valley the right wing of 
Sir Ifenry Hawlinson on September 7 stretched 
from Falfemont Farm by the wood of Leuze 
to the western outskirts of Ginchy. Generals 
Fayolle and Micheler now^ susptuided their 
offensive, while Sir Henry Rawlinson made 
preparations for the storming of Ginchy and 
the expulsion of tho Germans betw^een Ginchy 
and tho Bois des Bouleaux, the long strip of 
w^oodland running north-eastwards out of the 
wood of Leuze. These preparations were 
made on tho 7th and 8th, during wliich there 
was fighting — on tho 8th — ground Mouquet 
Farm, in High Wood and at Vermandovillers, 
where tho French advanced and captured 60 
prisoners. 

In beautiful but misty weather Sir Henry 
Rawlinson struck his blow on Saturday, 
September 9, in the presence of the British 
Premier, Mr. Asquith, who had been spending 



GENERAL FAYOLLE AND HIS CHIEF 
OF THE STAFF. 


some days in the bomiuo area. Iho troops- 
detailed for tho operation were drawn from 
Ireland and England. The lino of buttle ran 
from the north-east of Pozieres by High Wood 
and Ginchy l-o Leuze Wood. 

After tho usual intense jireliminary bombard- 
ment the trooiis at 4.15 p.m. went forward 
over their paraiiets. On the southern side of 
the Pozieres- Bapaiime road towairds Martin- 
puich they carried a scries of trenches and cap- 
tured 62 imwoimded (irisoners. Soon after 
9 p.m. the victors beat off a counter-attack, 
inflicting heavy losses. The attack in High 
Wood was also successful, our men advancing 
300 yards on a 600 yards front. It was, how- 
ever, tho assaults on Ginchy and the ground 
from Ginchy to Leuze Wood wdiich were the 
crowning triumph of tho day. 

Ginchy and tho area south-east of it were 
defended by fresh troops, the 19th Bavarian 
Division supplying the garrison of the village, 
and troops of tho 185th Division lining tho 
tronche.s from Ginchy to the north-western 
end of l.ieuze W^ood. At 4.45 p.m. the Irish* 
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LOADING AMMUNITION ON A MOTOR LIGHT RAILWAY BEHIND THE FIRING LINE, 



A PATROL IN CHAULNES WOOD. 


iiva<l<3 tnr (Jiiichy. Tluj ruins — ospooially those 
of a farm near the ceiitro of tho village — 
bristled with machine-guns. This attack was 
graphically described by an olVicor who took 
part in it. Ho wrote : 

\Vo \v(*ro ill f. 'I’ha front lino wax soino 500 

or aOO yanlx liii'hor up tlio noaror (linohy. Wo 

kin’w ihiil a l>ii: attm-k wax olT llmt Oay, >»nt 

<li«l not. tliink wn Nhould ho oalloil upon to tako part. 
Aci-onlinyly, wo .soltloM «lown for tlio day, and inoM- 
of tlio nion .'■Irpt. I folt qiiilo at homo, a?j 1 .sat in tho 
hiittoni (if tho d«‘op tronoh, roadinc; tho yiapors I had 
nsM'ivod ttio pr«*\ioiis day from homo. 1 W(*iit thruii^^h 
Thv. Tiinr-i, ami wjis mnoh intoid"t(rd in it.-? JajMnrwi 
tSupph'turnl, for tho monnirios it hrmiglit hack of munv 
huppy days in Ihd Nippon woro vivid oiu's. 

It was ahoiit four o’clock in tin.! aftimnoon wIumi wo 
lirsl Icjirm'd that \vc should have to tako part in tin' 
attack on Oinchy, W(J worn ordered to movi* np 
in the fr lii nfo of 

certainly whether we wen* Koiiig over tho top or not, 
hut everything -u*omcd to point that way. Our shells 
bursting in tho villygo of (liiichy made it helch forth 
smoke like a volcano. 'I’he Hun shells wen* bursting 
<»n the slope in front of ns. 'I'he iioisi* was (UMifening, 
I innied to my servant O'Miien, who has always heeiwi 
cheery, optiinislie soul, and said, “ Well, O’Brien, 
how do yon think well f.-in* ?” and his answer was for 
oinv not eneonraging. “ \\V1I never t^oine out alive, 
fiir,” was his answer. Happily wo both came out 
jilive. 

It was at this moment, ju.jt as we wen* deboia hin,: 
on to tho scragged front lino of tnmeh, that we beheld 
a scene which stirred and thrilled us to tho depths of 
oiir s(»ulrt. Tho great charge of the Irish harl hegnn, 
and we had eomo uj) in the nick of time. ]M(*re words 
most fiiil to convey anything like a trno pietni-e of the 
scene, hut it is hnrnod into the memory of all those 
who \vere them and saw it. Between the outer fringe 
of (bnehy and the front line of onr own tiviiehes is No 
Man’s Land, a wilderness of pits so eloso together tlmt 


you could ride n.strHddl(^ the partition.x between any 
two of them. As you look half right, oblicpiely down 
along No .Man’s laind, yon behold a great host of 
ye How -coated men rise out of the earth and snrgf 3 
forward and upward in a loriifnt — not in extonded 
order, as you might expect, but in one iruis.s. Thero 
seems to be no end to them. ..hist when you think tho 
flood is subsiding, another wave (roiru's surging up 
the bend towards (fliicby. We joined in on the left. 
There was no tiino for us any more than tho otl.erst 
to got into (extended order. Wo formed another .stream 
converging on I lie others at tho siiiiiinit. 

By this time wo were all wildly excited. Onr shouts 
and yells alouo must havo atnu-k terror into tho Huns, 
who wen^ firing tlioir iiiachino-guns down the slope. 
Blit there wasi' no wavering in Uio Irish ho.st. Wo 
roiildn’t rnii. Wo advanced at a steady walking 
piwre, stumbling licre and thoro, but going ever onwanl 
mid upward. That numbing dread had now left mo 
Completely. Like tho others 1 was intoxicated with 
tho glory of it all. 1 ean remomber shouting and 
bawling to tho men of iny platoon, who worn only too 
eager to go on. 

I he Hun barrage hmi now been opened in earnest, 
and .sIk'IIs wore falling here, thero, and everywhere 
in No Man’s Land. They were mostly droppirig on our 
right, l.mt Ihoy were coining nearer and nearer, as if 
a .semen were being drawn aiToss our front. I knew 
that it was a case of “ Now or never,” and atii/iiblod 
on le\erishly. >V() managed to got through tho barrage 
in the iiiek of time, for it clo.sod behind u.s, and after 
(hat we had no shells to fear in front of us. 

I mention meitdy as an interesting fact in psychology 
how in a irrisis of thi.s sort ono’s mental faculties aro 
shui'pened. Instinct told us when tho shells wero 
coming gradually closer to crouch down in the holes 
until they Imd pas.Mcd. Acquired knowledge, on tha 
other hand the knowledge instilled into one by lociiirea 
and books (of which I hn\e only read one — niiinely, 
Hakiiig’s “Company Training ”) .»told us that it was 
safer in tho long run to push ahoad before tho enemy 
got our range, and it was acquired knowledge (hat 
W'on. 
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witJi tlieir giis-inasks on and a|)parontly nn- 
woimded. Two of Ihein had boon playing 
<*hosa whan the gas caught thcni, and the table 
was laid for dinner. 

Idle effect of the French boinbardnicnt was 
to shake the nerves of the (Icrmans, who on 
Monday evening, in anticipation of an offensive, 
replied with copious barraqes and tear shells. 
It was not, however, till Tiu^sday that th(^ 
attack was really dclivta'cd. ()n(‘ column, 
starting from the woods outsick^ l)<‘nieco.irt, 
carried the hamlet of Hovent after a short and 
fierce' struggle*. A sece)nd column frean VeT- 
mande)villcrs assaulted Ablaince»ijrt, Five* 
time's the'y carricel the village and five' time's it 
was re^coverexl by the eaieany, to whose* aid the* 
2llrd Saxem Division had bee'n rushe'd up in 
meetor lorries. At tlie end eif the> d ly t he 
northe'rn anel we\steTn eiutskirts eef Ablaineeairt 
were in the* peissessiein eif the' Frc'iieh. Fa-rtliea* 
te) the semth eair Allies progre'sse'd to within 
200 yards e)f Pre*sse)ire'. A third column from 
Lihons elepleiye'd and attacke'd the* ('haulne*s 
VVe)eKls, bristling with e'ntangle'iue'nts and 
machine-guns anel garrisone'd by a, brigeide eif 
V\ urtembeTgers, who we're finally chase'd 
aw'ay. Tlie prisemers take'ii in tie* fighting 
arneiunted tei eive'r 1,700. 

During the> elay bivouacs and e'anteaune'nts 
in t he' vicinity eif PeTonne, the 'I’e'rgnie'r aviatieai 
sheds, tlie^ r.uKva.y statieins of St. Quentin anel 
< Juiscarei and t he^ Weioel eif fkirejue'rie'ourt, had 
been bean ben 1 by Frene'h a.e*re)nauts and tlie ‘re 
hael bex'tn 14 ae^rial elucis l)e'tw’e*cn French anel 
<5errnaii airmen south eef the* Seimrne, anel 14 
north of it. Four (Jerman machine's were; 
brought elow’Ti anel six eithers injure'el. A train 
running between Offoy and Ham was attackeMl 
with rnacliinee-gun fire*. The Ih’itish ae'ro[)lanees 
ele^stroy(xl two gun einplaceinents anel elamage'el 
otheers. They pene*trate>d well he'hind the; 
(»e;rTnau line's anel bombeel with ge)oel e'ffe*ct 
railway stations, trains anel billets. Twe) e)f 
our machines engageei seven hostile aere>plane;s, 
elestroyed one, elamageel twei, anel elispe'rse^d 
the rest. Four British machines we're hist. 

The next day (Wednesday, October 11) the 
enemy attempted to retake the Chaulne's Wooel 
and was repulsed after vie)lent hanel-to-hand 
fighting. The struggle still went on in Ablain- 
court and began round the sugar refinery of 
Oenermont, east of Beivent. North eif the 
Somme, in the evening and throughout the 
night, bombing encounters took place along 
the Morval-Bouchavesnes front, especially on 


the edge of the St. Pit*rre Vaast \\'ood. 'Phe 
(merman (iHth Infantry Kt'gimcnt and 7()th 
Reserve Infantry Ih'gius'nt put up a. i\ovvo 
resistance. North of (kmrcelet (<' tlie British 
artillery stoppjxl au attack and elsi'where dealt 
efh^ctively with hostile infantry mustc'ring in 
th(; background. 

In dull wf'ather on 'Phursday afternoon, 
October 12, Sir Ih riry Raw linson and ( Jci'.cral 



[Freuch affinal photograph. 

ARMY TEIEPHONR STATION ON THR 
SOMMR. * 

Faycdle launchcfl an offensi\c Ix'twcen Le Sars 
and Bouchavesnes against tin* trooj»,- of (k'neral 
Sixt voTi Armin, (I»ncral von Boelin and 
Ocnt'ral von Oarnicr. No progress was in.ale 
in the vicinity of tlu' Butte »!(> \\ ark'nconrt , 
but south of Ligny- Philloy. east of ( Jueialec'ourt 
and Lcsboeufs, our line was ad\ aneed. Between 
Les|)oeufs and he Transloy fht' gain wns .d'out 
1,000 yards and we a]>proacl\ed to witliin 
r»00 yards of the cr'inctery of the last-named 
village. I'he enemy apfieareil to have Ix'C'n 
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Anti horo another ohservatioii I .should like to inukL^ 
by the way. I n'lnoinhor ritading somewheit? - I think 
it was in a hook by Winston Churchill — that of the 
Itattio of Omdiirman the w'riter could recollect nothing 
ill the way of noisw. H© liail nn acute visual rocolloc> 
tioii of all that wtitit on about liim, but hU a\iral roool- 
U^'tion was nil : ho could only roirall tho «icoii(3 as if it 
were a oineinatouraph picture. Curiously this wa.s 
my own oxpcrionco at (linchy. Tho din must have been 
ihiaioiiing (I learned afterwards that it could be heard 
;iiilo.s away), yet t have only a confused remembrance of it. 

I low long we were in cro.««sing No Man's Land 1 
den't know. It coukl not have been moi'o than five 
minutes, yet it seemed much longer. Wo wore now well 
ii|» to tho Bocho. Wo had to clamber over all manner 
of obstacles — ^fallen trees, beams, groat mouiiils of 
brick and rubble — in fact, over tho ruins of Cinchy. 
It scorns like a nightmare to mo now. I romcmlicr seeing 
oumrado.s falling round mo. My sense of hfuiring returned 
h) m(% for f became conscious of a new sound — namely, 
I ho pop, pop, pop, pop ot maehino-guns, and tho con- 


tinuous crackling of rifle fire. By this time all unil.s 
were mixed up, hut they wore all Irishinon. 'I'hcy 
were ch(.>cring and cheering liko mad. 'riior* was a 
machino'gun playing on us iu?ar by, and wo all nnulo 
for it. 

At this moment wo caught our first sight of tho Huns, 
They were in a trmich of sorts, whiidi ran in and out 
among tho ruins. Some of them iuul llieir hand.s 
up. Others wi?n> kneeling and holding their arms 
out to us. Still otht?rs were running up and diiwii 
tho trcmdi distnictodly as if they diiln’t know which 
way to go, but us we got closer they WHuit dowm on 
their knees, too. To tho everlasting good ntime of 
the Irish .soldiiTy, not one of thc.se Huns, soino of 
whom hml been engaged in fclanghtering our men np 
to the vi?ry last moment, was killed. T diil not see a 
single iiistariiM' of a prisoner Insrig shot or hayomd-CMl, 
Wlien you remember that our men were worked up to 
a frenzy of excitement, this crowning act. of mercy 
to their foes is surely lo their oU;riial crtMlit. 'J’licy 
could foci pity oven in their rage. 
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about, to ativanco when our offonnixo boi/an, 
for thero haij lieou a consiclorablo acouinulation 
of troo[)s in thcur trcuiches, as was shown in 
some of thoin iiorth-oast of (iuoiulocourt , 
wbich woro found to bo jiaokod with tlio <toad 
and <lying. 'I'wo hundrod prisoners besides 
numerous maehine guns were seeur(‘d. During 
the niglit a Cernian attaek north of tlie StufT 
liedoubt w^as repulsed. Meanwliile the Kren<*li 
sfjorod some sme.ll sueeesses west of Sa-illy- 
Saillisel, end Sir Hub<‘rt Cough pushed fonvird 



GENERAL VON BOEHN. 

A German (Commander on the Somme. 

round the Se.hwalxai Redoulit, capturing 3b<> 
prisoners, belonging to the Cerman 1 lOth 
Regiment. 

Apart, from a skirmish nortli of the Stuff 
Redoubt little that w as notew orthy oceurrefl on 
the Rrit ish front during Friday, October 13, but 
there was considerable activity in the Mor'/al, 
Rouchavesnes, Aldaincourt and Chaulncis 
sectors. A Cerman attack witli flarnnicn- 
li'crfer resulted in the cafiture of some parts of 
trendies at the outskirts of the St. Pierre \hi.a«t 


\\h )od . j 

On Saturday, Octolier 14, Sir Hubert 
Cough's troops advanced tlieir line well 
to the north and west of the Schwaben Redoubt 
and cleared two Cerman eommunication 
trenches north of the Stuff Redould for a 
distance of nearly 200 yards, capturing two 
officers and 303 privates. The French bom- 
barded the Sailly-Saillisel position and south of 
the Somme again joined battle wdth the enemy. 

On October 14 our Ally, w4io had progressed 
on the Malassise Ridge between Rouchavesnes 
and Moislains, l^eat back after desperate 


fighting masses of Germans counter-attacking 
in Abluincourt. At the close of the day thc' 
French line ran tlirough the ruins of the village . 
Retween Ablaincourt and Rarleux, which lies 
in a hollow’, our Allies had dug deep into the 
Cerman lines. 4'he sugar ritinery on the 
Alilaim^ourt-Cenormont road had been pulver- 
iz(‘d by 1.5-inch and lO-inch howitzers and it 
was carried with little loss, and from Rovent 
the French entenul Cenermont , whieli fell after 
an hour's fighting, 250 (h'rmans of tiu' 150th 
Prussian Regiment being ca|>tured. W him the 
sun set the Prench wen* only a frw liundnHl 
\ ards from tlu^ villages of Kresnes and Mazan 
court. Farther to the* north, starting from tlie 
I >erny- Rarleux road, the (k)lonial Divi-ion, 
commanded by I In* h(*n)ie <J('neral Mareha.nd 
who with Kitehent r hail prevc'nted Prance and 
< treat. Rrit ain from playing into t he ( Jerman 
hands o\er the f'aslioda. affair, brought Ok^ 
Prr'neh line ia‘a.rer to tlu* lieights of Xhlh rs- 
Carbonnel, tin* batteries on which covered tia* 
Rarleux-( dauilnes roa-d. A Silesian d(4aeliment 
in a ruiiK'd work l»aiTed the way. It wjis sul) 
m(‘rged by the waves of tie* C'olonial infantry. 



GENERAL VON GARNIHR. 

A German Commander on the Somjnc. 

In [daces five lines of trenches had to be carried. 
Mdiey wore crammed with German corpses, 
among which .surviving bombers, riflemen and 
mat'hine-gunners, rendered desperate by the 
fm*.t that they were fighting witli their backs 
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Uy thifl tiin» wc Iwid pcnotmtod tbo Gonium front 
Jino/find Hvnj cm iho first lUt ground whoro the ^ 

CHICO stood Hurrouridifd by a wood of fairly higli troos. 
Tlioro was no holding tho inon buck. Ihoy rushod 
tbrotigh (iiricliy. driving iho Huns bofoi-o thorn. TJio 
Jtim dead wero lying every whoro, aomo of tliein having 
bcMJii frightfully rn.anglod by our shell fire. Wo dug 
in by linking up the shell craters, and though tho men 
were lire*! (some wantoil to smoko and others to make 
lea) they worked with a will, and boforo long wo !iad 
got a pndty docent trondi outlined. 

I board that when Captain ^*8 company rushed 

a french to our right, rouriil tho comer of tho wood, 
n (Sorman oflicor surrendered in groat stylo. He 
stood to attention, gave a clinking salute, aii<l said 
in perfect JOnglish, “Sir, myself, this other onicer 

and 10 men are your prisoners.” Captain said, 

“ llight you are, old chap!” and they shook hands, 
tlie prisoners being led away immediately. So you 
see there are certain ainonitios of battlofiekis. I believe 
our prisoners were all Bavarians, who are better inxni. 
ricrf»d from all accounts than the rrnssians. They 
c<uild (hank their stars they had Irish chivalry to deal 
with. 

'I’ho tnuieh (between ours and iho wood) was staeked 
with Gjwman dead. Jt was full of ilihris, bombs, shovels, 
and what-not, and torn books, magazines, ami news, 
jiapi'rs. I eaino across a copy of Schiller's ‘‘ Wallen- 
btein.” 

Our in-u arc very goo«l to 1l»e German W'OIIikIchI. 
An Irisbniim’s heart molls v»?ry soon, liifaet, kindness 
and compassion for the wcuiiidod, our own and Iho 
onoiny’s, is about Iho only docent thing I have in 

war. It is not at all uncommon to seo a British and 
(ionriaii soldier side by side in the same sbell-hole, 
nursing vwh other us liost they can and placidly smoking 
(i'!s. A poor wounded Hun who bohld *<l into 


our trench in tho moriiCng, liis face badly mutilated 
by a btillot — ho whimpered and raoaded as piteously 
as a (diild — was bound up by one of our oiYicors, who took 
off his coat and set to w'ork in oariiost. Another Boche, 
whoso legs wore hit, was carried in by our men and put 
info a Nhell-holo for safety, wdiero he lay awaiting the 
stretcher-bearers when we left. It is with a sense of 
pride that I can write this of our soldiers. 

Tho first advance of the Irish carried them 
to the main road running through tho centre of 
tho village. Tho soldiers on the left reached it 
in eight minutes, those on the right were held' 
up by machine-gun fire^ A trench mortar was 
hurriedly brought forward, and the (lormans 
forced to evaeiuxto tho oniplacoTnerit. Another 
trench mortar silenced the initiailleuses in the 
ruins of the farm above mentioned. At 
p.rn. a second rush carried the Irish out 
into llio open. They pushed up the Ginchy- 
Morval road about 800 yards to tho farther 
edge of the plateau. Thence they looked 
down on Morval. To tho right of Ginchy the 
English troops had been no less .successful. 
They Iind seized over 1,000 yards of trenches 
from a point just south of the Giiillemont- 
Morval trarnw’ay to the south-west corner of 
llonleaiix Wood. Ovct 500 prisoners were- 
taken on that and tho succeeding days, and 
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to Iho marshy Sommo, fought with grrat 
courage. After a terrible struggle, reinimscent 
of tlie scenes in C'harleroi when the (V)lonial 
troops IukI at the opening of the war crossed 
l^Hvonets with the rrussian (iuardsme'n. the 
jiosition was takc'n and the Freneli front 
extended in deptli from six (o (‘iglh hundre^d 
yards. Tt now overlapped Harhaix. and turned 
the heights of V^illers-CarhoniK'I. 

Ihiwounded (jcrman prisoiu'rs to tli (3 nuinlxM* 
of ineluding 19 ofiiet'rs, had been taken 

in the Belloy-Ablaiueourt s(‘et or. 'rhe counter- 
attaeks of the enemy in tli(‘ evening were 
all beaten off. 'J’he Kreiieli aeroplanes splem 
didly cooperated in the ligliting. Fhe clouds 
were but hOO f<‘et from the ground, and they 
had down elose to th(‘ enemy's barrages. 
One maehine returned riddled with ov(‘r 2tMl 
l)ullets. North of th(‘ Somme two pilots 
had attaek(Ml tlu' eiuMuy in his trenches with 
machine-guns. 

'Idle next day (Sunday, October 1.*)), while the 
Oolonials repulsful a Oerman attack at the 
St. Kloi Wood, south (‘ast of Helloy, and the 
British in the morning ad\ane(xl slightly north- 
i'ast . of Oueudecourt, the attack on Sailly- 
Saillisel was delivia'ed. For forty hours the 
villages and their out works had been .systenai- 
tically pounded. The cemented trenela's 
east of the Tripot work had lieen obliterated ; 
the redoubt on the Morxal road had been 
wrecked and its defenders buried in the ruins. 
Afterwards the Fn*neh counted, in a vast under- 
ground chamb(?r tluTc, the eorjises of 299 
asjihyxiated Oermans. On the (‘veiling of 
Sunday the bombardment ceased and Saill\ 
was assaulted. 

This village is tra\ (‘rs(*d liy the IVronne- 
Bapaume highway, on tlu^ wi^st side of which 
lie the chatimu, a cha|)el, and half of th(‘ 
village. Th(3 road from Morval crosses the 
highway just south of th(' chateau. Fast ol 
8ailly, through Saillisid, runs a road branching 
off from the liighway to tlio village of Roc- 
(piigny, due oa«jt of l>e Transloy. One French 
(‘olumn, starting from north-t^ast of Ranc(jurt 
up the liighway, attacked tlie chateau from th(3 
Houth. A s(*.cond column entered the park of 
the chateau from tht^ north-west- and stormed 
the ruined cliapel, which was stubbornly 
defended by a machine-gun section. A third 
column, after passing two lines (jf trenches, 
descended on the village from the north and 
isolated it from the garrison of Le Transloy. 
Long and terrible was the fighting for the 


chap(*l and ehAtc'au. riu* (h*rmaus disputed 
every inch of t h(‘ ground, but w(‘re finally 
driv'(‘n helt(X‘-skelt(‘r through the undtu'ground 
passagivs connecting th(‘se buildings with the 
houses Miong tin* I’eronne Hepaunu* highway. 



GENERAL MAJtCHAND. 

In command of the (k)lonial Division of the 
French Army of the West. 

After the chapi^l and chateau had falltai the 
contest continued in tin* w(‘st(‘rn half ol the 
village, which ran lor 899 yards north and 
.'^outh. In the meant imi^ the Hritish had 
during the night repulsed with h(‘avy loss a 
stn.nig flaiHHiRiiiverfvr attack at tlu' Sehuabc'ii 
Redoubt deliverc'd after heav^y artillery piv- 
paration, and a small hostih' bombing attack 
north of Courcelett(‘. 
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colle(:tin(j the wounded near ginchy after the batti e. 


Mio tolul f)f [irisoiKTs capturod since July I 
was raised to over 17,000. 'I'ho Kreneli, who 
on Saturday carried a sinall wood and part of 
a trencli east of Helloy, inado fresh progress 
east of Deniecourt, and n'pulsed an attack 
north of Herny. Since September J in the 
region south of the Soinrno tliey laid secured 
7,000 (iermnn privates and soun» 100 
oOicers. 

As ti. result of the efforts t)f Sir Henry Kaw- 
linson's Army, and particularly of the Irisli 
troops from Connaught, Leinster and Munster, 
of the Rifle Kt^giinents and the regiments from 
\V'arwick8hire, Kent, Devonshire, (lloucestcT- 
shire, Surrey, Cornwall, and from Wales and 
Scotland, the British line, from Septembt'r 3 to 
September 9 had been pushed forwanl on a 
tront of 0,000 yards to a de|)th vtirying from 
•lOO to 3,000 yards. The enemy had lost all 
l»is observation posts on the main ridge with 
the exception of those in High Wood and north 
iiid north-east of (linchy. He was being 
t‘)rcod more and more to rely on reports from 
‘roplarios and captive balloons for tlie direc- 
tion of his still very powerful artillery. W’e, 
'»M t!ie other hand, had now^ a clear view of 


Courcelette, Martinpuich, Flers, Lesboeufs, 
Morval and Combles, the knots as it were in 
the next chain of defences between tlu^ British 
and the Bapaume-lV-ronne liighway. By our 
victorious offensive through Cim’hy and the 
Leuz«^ Wood we dominated C.'ombles ami, 
consequently, were in a position materially to 
assist the left of ( Jencral Fayolle in its [iro- 
ji‘cted ativance on both sides of th»^ Bapauiiu'- 
Peronne road towards Sailly-Sallisel. From 
t he eastern edgt^ of th(^ wood of Leiize to that, 
important highway was but a distance of t.wo 
miles and a half, and batteries established in 
the wootl would be able to enfilade tin* ( Jermaii 
guns in the Bois St. I*i<*rre Vaast seeking to 
impede the movement 4>f Fayolle on Sailly- 
Sallist*!, while from (Jinehy a din*ct thrust at 
the last named village -fort re.ss might btr madt* 
through Morval by Sir Henry Rawlinsoii. 
Criulually the enemy was being puslu*d into 
the low-lying ground in the apex of the triangle 
Albert-Ba|)aume-Peronm*, the western side of 
which was formed by the Amiens-Cambrai, the 
easU'rii by tlie Ham- Arras chauss«*e. The base 
of the triangle, almost to the gates of Peronne, 
was already in the possession of the Allies, and 
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ihrcnch official photograph. 

HRITISH GUNNERS, WEAKINCJ GAS MASKS, LOADING A FIELD (JUN. 


Oil Monday, Oclolior 1(5, the PVeiicli (*(>u- 
solidatinl tht* position gained by th(>in in 
Sailly, repulserl a violent eonnter-attaek east 
ot Eerny-en-SanI (‘rre, (uirried a small wood 
and eapturc*! two gnus of 210 min. and 
one ot 77 mm. liotwoen (haierinont and Abl.iin- 
eonrt. 

During the n(*xt day (Oetolier 17) the 
Kreneh, whose aerojdaiH's fouglit ho duels, in 
(Ik? eours(» of whieh live German maehines 
were put out of aetion, lauivily r<^|)ulsod 
eounti-ir-at taeks east of Herny and H(‘lloy and 
bomhard(>d the portion of Sailly-Saillisol still 
in tin? |)ossessi(^n of the Germans. Tn the 
morning the <‘nemy forced his way into the 
ruins between the (diapel an<l the central cross- 
roads. He was firomptly expelled, and to- 
wards sunset three more counter-attacks fnun 
the north and east were repulsed. In thick 
and murky weat ht^r on October 1 S the clearing 
out of the Germans from the rest of Sailly was 
undertaken. An enormous concentration of 
guns had been ordered by General Fayollo. 
“ Jt seemed incredible,” said The Times corro- 
s|)ondent, ‘‘ tliat there could bo so many guns 
and HO much ammunition in the world, and still 

more impossible to believe that any sort of 
♦ 


'letence could possibly stand up against the 
hurricane of shell for more than a few minutes.” 
Th(' (barman artillery was eompletely out- 
classed. Faintly, through the mist, about 
11.45 a.m., red balls of fiery light announced 
to the Gia'inan gunners that the Fnuich infantry 
was huiving its trenches and dug-outs. ddie 
garrison, composed of mixed elements of (he 
1st Bavarians, the Ifith Division, and the 
2nd Bavarians, receiv'ed but little assistance in 
the nature of barrages, liy noon the action 
was over, and the enemy, leaving behind liini 
masses of dead and wounded, had been ejectea 
from the whole of Sailly, and from the ridges 
north-west anti north-east of (,he village. 
Again and again, afrcompanied by waves of 
asphyxiating gas and the lire-spouting^immcu- 
werfer^ the frantic (iermans were hurled at 
their relenth'ss foe. No fever than 20 
attacks in mass formation were delivered 
and ropulsoil. Across a ficTcely *dis|)uted 
outbuilding German corpses formed a ram- 
part three feet high. 

Iho completion of the conquest of Sailly 
was not the only memorable event of October 18. 
South of the Somme tlie French, under Generals 
Lacapelle and (Signac, rushed the whole of the- 
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fluy won* on tlio rulgo nbovo Martin piiicb 
lialf-vvjiy up tin* w(‘sU*rn sicl(5. 

Porooiving flio irnininont dangor lio was 
running uf having his main lint* tjf coiiiiiinnica- 
linn with IV*rnrino out hy Sir llt'iiry Kawlin- 



[Offir ial phdfiRfaph. 

PREPARATIONS FOR REMOVING A 
CAPTURED HOWITZER, 


son’s troops <l(*bouohing through Oinohy, the 
oiKuny, about noon on Sunday, September 10, 
attacked north of the village and was bloodily 
n^pulsod. A second attempt later in the day 
was etp tally nnsueeessful. Small dettiehments 
of (Jerrnan infantry made inelTectual efforts to 
recover the trenelu^s lost near Mouquet Farm 
in (he vicinity of Pozieres. Over 350 more 
prisoners and 3 maciune-guns eapturc^d thiring 
tht^ last. 24 hotirs wtTe lirouglit in by our 
mtHi. 

While (JentTal Ihiron von Mars(!hall anti 
tJenoral von Kirehlnu*h wen^ vainly striving to 
relax t in* grip of t he llrit ish on the ridges between 
Thiepval and ComViles, soiitli of the SommCp 
tJeneral von Q,iia.st during tlic^ night of St^ptian- 
Imt 0 10 launched sev(*ral attacks in the sector 
llarleux-Helloy. Tiie flatnmentvvrjer were once 
more emi)loy(*d, and t he (*nemy managed to enter 
one of the Frt*nch trench(*s. Ho was speedily 
t*jected by a vigorous counter-attack, and ff»ur 
t)f his miu*hine-guns were captured, 'Fo the 
south-west (d Derny, to the east of Deniecourt, 
and to the south of Verman<iovillcrs, German 
bombers advamnui against the French lin<*s, 
which hiul l)een previously subjec((*d to seven? 
shelling. Fierce hand-to-hand struggles en- 
sued. Finally the Germans were thrown b»vek 
all ailong the front, lejiving behind a large 
number of dead. On Sunday, the 10th, two 
more attacks were made south-west of Herny. 


Both failed completely. During the night of 
the lOth-llth the enemy, undeUTred by his 
heavy losses, delivered a series of charges 
south of the Somme. From Bemy to the 
region Chaiilnes -Chilly, no less than five 
attacks, in which the bombers were ofreom- 
panied by bearers of flammenwerfer, were made. 
The French artillery and mitrailleuses scat ( ered 
and thinned the advancing masses, tlie sur- 
vivors of whom siirienly retreated to their oy n 
tronehes. M(*anwdiile the Frt*nch ainiu^ii hatl 
not l)f*en inactive. On the preceding Saturday, 
Adjutant Dormo had brought down his ninth 
iieroplane, which fell at Beaidencourt, south of 
Bapaume. Four ot her German machines Avc?re 
damaged — ont? in the region of La Maisonnette, 
the others to the north and east of Peroime, 
On Saturday night a squadron dropped 480 
bombs on the stations and enemy depots 
in the region of Chaiiny, south-east of Ham, 
an important point on the railway in the Oise 
Valley, and another squadron of 18 maelunes 
bombed military establishments at Ham on 
the SoTrime and between Ham and Peronne. 

On Monday, September 11, the ascent of 10 
Gerinau balloons north of Ginehy gave visible 
evidence that the Germans were no longer able 
to direct their guns from posts on the ground 
at this point. Th(3 day passed almost unovent - 
fully save for the furious artillery duels. Our 
heavy guns caused two large conflagrations iu 



A WAGON IN DIFFICULTIES, 


an ammunition dep5t at Grandcourt on the 
AncTc, north-east of Thiepval. During the 
night ovir trenches bctw'een Mouquet Farm 
and Delville Wood were heavily shelled. 1'he 
battl(?-field round Guillemont and Ginehy we** 
a gruesome sight. German corpses lay thickly 
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(ierinau front-line trenches V)et\veen l-.a Maison- 
nett-e and Biaches, defended by troops of the 
11th Ht^serve Division. Five ofticc^rs, 245 
privates, and ^ several machine-guns wtTe 
captured, and the (lerman batteries across 
the Somme, near Doingt and Bussu, were 
silenced. A German advance at 5 a.m. against 
a Frencli trench inist of Berny-«Mi-Santcrre 
had also failed to achieve its object. Sona^ 
enemy parties entered the Krench lines and 
were promptly bayonetcul. The waves of men 
following on behind them w(‘re caught in 
barrages, and fell back in disorder, leaving 
numbers of their comrades di'ad on th»' 
ground. 

The samf‘ day at 'A a.m. Sir Henry Hawlinson 
had pushed forward on th(* Butti' dc VVarlen- 
court, to the north-east of Gianidccourl and 
b<?yond besboeufs. Aided oy a Fank the 
]>ritisli secuiH'd a further section of the Grid 
and (Jrid Support trenches. Some 1.50 prisoners 
were captured. A counter-attack in the Butte 
de Warlencourt n‘gion was rt‘})ulsed. 

On Thursday', Oetober 10, the Kn'nch 
at t ackl'd and captured the village of Sailliscl, 
whicli straggled 1 ,400 yards on eithcT side of 
1 lie Sailly-Moislains road. The eastern half of the 
village was secured after half an hour s fighting, 
and a struggle then began for a ridge 400 feet 
high flanking the village between the Feronne- 
Bapaume road and the road to Kocqnigny. 
By the end of the day the French line l:efore the 


St. Fii'rre Vaast \\ Ood formed a semi-circle 
from Sailly to between Baneourt and Boucha- 
vesnes. I<]ast of the wood the Germans still 
held tlu' Vaux Wood, behind which ran the 
Tortille. Thit the eiuany s batteries on the 
I'idges north-west and north-east of Sailly- 
Saillisel wliich luul rak<‘d our troops advancing 
from Lesboeufs on lo Fransloy had beiii dis- 
lodged, and his liattiTies on the high ground 
towards be Mesnil wen* under the direct (ire of 
the Krench guns. But for th(' abominable 
weather it is probabk' that Bapaume would 
liave been speedily captured by tla' Allii's in 
19H). Unfortunately, in the words of Sir 
Douglas Haig, the monuait for d(‘cisi\(‘ action 
w.as rapidly passing away, while the wc*ather 
showed no signs of impro\ (anent . By tliis 
time, ’ he luldcd, “ tlu' ground had already 
iH'coineso bad t hat not hing less than a prolonged 
pta iod of drying wcatluT, which at. that .s(*ason 
of the year was most unlilo'ly to occur, would 
suit our purpose.’* 

For th(' moment, inih'cd, it si'cmi'd that 
fortuni' would fa\onr the Allies. A spell of 
fino, hard weathiT set in on Friday, October 2(1. 
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MR. LLOYD GEORGR AT THE FRONT, 

With (from left to ri^ht) M. Thomas, Sir Douj^las Haiit and CJeneral Joffre. 


about the roads and craters. In one placo 
straight rows of dead men clad in “ field-grey ” 
showed where a massed counter-attack had 
been caught by our machine-guns. The 
twisted iron frame of a goods wagon, the 
foundations of the railway station, and the 
concrete base of an observation post were now 
the solo indications that Guillemont had over 
existed. South of the Somme the French with 


grenades beat off a German attack east of 
Belloy, and our Alliens cH|)turnd an «aioiiiy 
trench south of the cemetery of Berny. 

The British having hfvd time to consolidate 
their positions from Ginchy to l^cuzc Wood, 
from which positions they menaced Morval and 
Gombles, General Fayolle decide<I to advance 
his left wing between Combles and the Siirnme. 

On Tuesday, September 12, while INTr. Lloyd 
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AflN'antago of <Iie chan^reti conditions was 
0 

promptly taken by our airmen. 

The number of cojubats in the air on ()ctob<‘r 
20 exe(;ede(i SO. Seven ('la'iny machin(‘s wf*r(' 
seen to crash dovMi or to fall out of controh and 
tti(‘re can be no doubt that some whicJi wero 
driven down by our airmen w('re wrecked in 
laiidinf.C. Three of our airmen were killed, 
♦4iree ref)orted missing, and five wounded. 

record at least two insfanevs 
of (‘ons[)icuous pluck and endurance. Second 
Li(‘u<enant ‘ S,” though mortally wounded by 


machines having withdrawn, Captain “ D,” f lu* 
leadt^r of our formation, tried to com|)k>te his 
reconnaissance, a<'com[)anied by only two 
escorting machines. He w as ^ again attackixl, 
and another of our machiru's retired, with 
engine and propellor damaged. (Captain I) ” 
th<‘n fought his way homc'ward, surrounded by 
hostile machines, and landed safely. 

Nor were the brench aviators inactive*. 
S(*\'en (h'rman machines w(‘r(* brought down, 
Li<‘utenant Herteaux increasing his ‘'bag” to 
ten. During night 4l bombs of 120 mm. 



SHEI.LS FOR THH IS-IN. HOWITZERS. 
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gun fire, brought Jiis machine and observer 
safely back to his (^vn aerodrome. He died of 
his w'ounds next day. hieutenant “ S,” though 
woundexi in the hear^ at the* beginning of a 
combat in whidi he and Second Lieutenant 
” (» ” were opposed to six (iennari machine's, 
continued to fight for a considerable time and 
dmve down one of tlu* (*nemy machines oTit of 
control. Six of our machines, wliile taking 
j)hotograplLs, were lH*avily attacked by anti- 
aircraft guns, and, soon after, by twelve 
host ile fighting machines. One of our machines 
-wf\8 brougfit down by the enemy to his lines, 
and another brought to land behind our lines, 
with the pilot severely wounded. The enemy 


were* dropped on the stcTions of Xoyon and 
Chauny. and later a train ]»etwe('n Appilly and 
( hauny was bombed. 4 he en(*my cantonment^ 
and the bivouacs in flu* region of N(*sle and 
Ham. and tlu* aviation grounds at Matigny 
and SIcz wt‘r(^ also hit. 

Saturday, Oclober 21. was another day of 
battle. On the 201 h the ( Jermans hod del^^veied 
an ineffectual attack against the Schwoben 
Kedoiibt. Another in the early morning of the 
21st was rt’ipulsed, tiv** ofTic(*rs and 70 |)rivatf*s 
being captured. Shortly after noon, preceded 
by a tremendous bombardment. Sir Hubert 
(Jough'.s Army advanced on a line of some 
5,000 yards between Schwaben Redoubt and 
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(Ji^orgo was visiting the roar of the Britisli 
saliiMit, and dosiiUory figtiliiig was procooding 
ill Higli Wood and oast of (tinohy, tho turning 
movtsnont wliioli was dosigtiod to sovor Coinidos 
from Sailly-Sullisol an<l to plaoo ttio Frenoh 
astridtj of tho IVronno-Hapaumo road bo^an. 
It was protHshsl by a torrilio two days’ boui- 
bardmoiit <»f tho onoiny's linos, west and oast of 
tho road. Th(?so oonsistodof a bolt of ontroiwh- 
lofuts dosorndiiig from Morval to tho banks of 
tho Sommo. Rohin<l thorn on tho road tin; 
\ illagos of Kanoourt, duo oast of Coinblos, and 
lh>uohavt?snos, dim (sist of Mauropas, had Imon 
orjLr)ini/.od for dt^fonoo with oharaot eristic (ot- 
iium thoroufihiioss. Kanoourt was just in 
front of tho largo wood of St. IMorro Vaast. On 
tlui oouiitry road from roinblos to Kanoourt, 
tho farm of bo Prioz had boi-ii convortctl into 
a small siibtorraiioan fortress. Jb*twoiMi (lory- 
sur-Sommo and Porf)nne was tho Canal du 
Xord, which, after crossing tho Ihipaunio- 
IVtoiiuo niad north of IMont St. Qiioitiin, 
ontoro<l tho river at Hallo. Parallel with, 
close to, imd oast of tho canal floweil tho Tor- 
tillo, a litth* tributary of tho Sommo. 

On tho morning of tht» 12th the Fnaudi wore 
on tln^ wostorn slopes of tho little plateau, tho 
summit of whudi was 7(5 metres high, and nt 


whoso oastorn foot ran tho Canal du Nord. 
Thence their line ascendod just west of the long 
patch of woodlaml known as tho Kois do Mur- 
rieros, and (uirv'od north-westwards to tho Bois 
<r Andorlu anrltho southern outskirts of Comblos, 
The front from which tho advance started, 
when at 12.30 p.m. tho guns lifted, was nearly 
four miles long. So admirably had the French 
artillery <lone its work that within half an hour 
tho wdw>lo of the enemy’s batterod, omtor- 
pitted tronehoK wore in the possession of our 
Allies. On the left the infantry dobouohing 
from tho wood of Andi'rlu passed round tho 
Prioz Farm and reaohetl a little ohapol (50(1 
yards or so in front of Kancourt. Simul- 
taneously the troops on Hill 111 mountod (ho 
western slopes of tho plateau between them 
and tho Bapaume-Peronno road and seized the 
summit of Hill 145. TJie ( Jermans rallied behind 
a ruint>d windmill west of the road. Meanwhile 
tho troops who had traversed the w'ood of 
Murrieros, which they diii not do till 4.30 p.m., 
the garrison there putting up a plucky tight, 
came up on the right, and tho French guns 
pla<-ed a barrage east of tho high road nri<l 
prcveritod reinforcements coming U 2 )totho aid 
of t he broken enemy. To cheek t he oncoming 
l^rench, masses of Germaiks charged out of 
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•I-.S Sara. Our line- towards tho Aiioro w.vs 
,)Ushod forward from :U)() to r>0() yanl*^^ • 
advancod posts to tlio nortli and north /‘ast of 
the redoubt were st^mreci and most of the S< iitf 
and Regina trcmelies eaptured. ()\'er RO(H) 
prisomTs were taken, a figun* only slightly 
rxceeded by our easualties. 

In the meantime the Cermans renewed tln'ir 
(h‘<|)(‘rate eftV)rts to recov er Sailly -Saillisel. 


rse. Xear Belloy that day (k'lM rabMareluv/ai. 
who laul been ))adly wounded at tfu' liatth* of 
the (diampagru' I 'ouilhaisc*. was slightly in- 
jured. He refused to reliiu|uish his command. 

Finally, <,n the 21st. the French maste red the' 
Hois hkoile north of CMiaulnes from its wesItM’ii 
<-dge to t he c(>nt ral cross-roads. d’h(‘y capt ur-d 
250 prisoners and beat rOi an attack of part of 
Hie (‘luvuiiies garrison which had issued from 
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LOADING A HEAVY BHITISH HOWITZRK. • 


I hr(>e iX'giments of tlu' 2nd Bavarian Division tia' village' te) -upport the' Savems g.irriseming 
v\ere flung at- the ruins after artillery prepara. the* v\e)e)d. » 

lions of an extremely v iolent characte'r. On Sunday. ()etolK*r 22. the* French e'xtendcd 

Barrages and machine-gun fire broke the waves tl*.e‘ir ga.ins wevst e)f Sailly Saillisel, se»uth eif the* 

el the* a*''saulting infantry. Thrice t-h<*y came* Seanme. 'I'he Oenufins a,ttacke'd the I*'rene*h 

forward and thrice were they tlriven l)ack. positions in the* vvooel m)rth of (duinlnts. d’la* 

Soutii e)f the Somme at 2 i).m. the (Je’rmans attack was re*pulsed v\ith he*a.vy h)ss(‘s. At 

"ith firnmneuwerfer attacked the* peisitieais 1 |).m. the* (Je*r!nans again advanced on the* 

recently lo.st by them between Jhache'S and I.a Fre*ncli tre*nc!a*s on the* southern e*nd of the* 

-daiBonnette. The struggle^ was |)f*culiarly weieul, but only to be driveai laxck, leaving 

liitter in the Blaise Wood, in some trenches behind them a lit ter of dead and wounde'd, and 

north of which the enemy obtained a footing. leasing numerous prisoners ; in tbe pre'vious 

At all other points they met with a bloody re- attack alone* 1 “(t hael been capturcei. 

»« 
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(^oinblcs and Fr^gicourt. Another barrage of 
shells stropped tins flank attack. After several 
liours of stubborn fighting the Bapaiinici- 
Peronno road was gained. The Freru'h 
sei/.ed liouses at tlie southern end of Ran- 
rourt., and dej)loyed along the road as far 
as Brioche, soiitli-west of Bouchavesnes. 
'riie hamlet of Brioche was carried, and, 
pivoting on it, the remainder of the French 
fences advanced (eastwards, the troops from 
the Clery region capturing tho plateau of 
Hill 76, and saw below them the Canal 
dll Nerd and beyond it fhe IV*roiine- 
Bapaurno highway. Not eon tout with these 
successes and with tho capture of 1,500 prisoners 
including numbers of oflicers, towards 8 p.m. 
the French crossed tho highway and assaulfed 
Bouchavesnes. After tw^o hours of seven* 
luind-to-hand fighting the ruins of t he village 
were seized. 'Fhe troops concHTiied in this 
brilliant little episode were the? 6th Brigade of 
Chasseurs (comprising the 6th and 27th (^‘has- 
scurs and the 28th Alpine Chasseurs), a bat- 
talion of the 1 1th and one of the lllllrd Infantry. 
During the night some units of a division 
whi(ii had been rushed uj) from the Verdun 
district were hurled at tlu' Hill 76 plateau. 
Mont St. Quentin, inena(r(?d by the Fren(*h 
in llouchavesnes, w'ould be in gn^at dang<*r 
if the plateau was not recoven^d. Tina? 
afftT time the (lermaii columns cro-ssod the 
canal and swarmed up t he eastern slopes only 
to l)e driven back in hopeless confusion. 

All daybreak on Wednesday, September 1*5, 
the French resumed the offensive up the roail 
from Bou(*havesnes to fhe village of Haut- 
Allaines, north-east of Mont St. Quenfhi. 
They stormed tho (ferman positions on the 
western slopes of f.lie plateau of Hill 130 and 
the farm of the Hois TAbbe, w’hieh was half 
a mile east of the Bapaurne-lVTonne road. 
At the same time, in the direction <jf Coinbles, 
they clc?ared the Germans from the six suc- 
cc\ssive trenches round the 1 a } Briez Farm, 
which itself w’as carried on the 14th. In the 
two days’ fighting over 2,500 prison**rs had 
been taken, and in Bouchavesnes alone It) 
pieces, several of them heavy guns, and 40 
machine-guns. 

lOnraged at their defeat tho German leaders 
counter-attacked throughout the 13tli. 'I'wo 
regimonts were sent against the Farm of l>4)is 
TAbbe. The defenders at first gave w^ay, but 
the chasseurs with irresistible swept tho 
enemy from tho wrecked building. Hill 76 w^as 


also tho scene of stubborn encounters, p'or 
hours the fighting went on, but at last- tli(> 
plateau remained in Fr(?nch hands. South of 
tho Sornmo on the same day, in the hopt? of 
retrieving his signal defeat north of the river, 
t he (meniy advan(?od again and again at various 
points. He was everywhere rejmlsed, a com- 
pany west of Cliaiilnes being w ij ed out by t Jie 
French fire. 

It will be .seen that the liattli's of 
SeptembfT 9, 12, and 13 had materially im- 
proved the Allied chances of bre«i.king right 



GENERAL BARON VON MARSCHALL, 
*One of the German Commanders on the Somme. 
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1'he day (October 215) the (^,erriians, who 
l)efore dawn had attempted to raid our trendies 
in the (iommeeourt region, massed south of 
Orandeourt, on the Ancre, as if tiiey intended 
to eommenee a (‘ounter-attacU on the Regina 
tnuidi. This movem.uit was at once notified 
to our artillery, and the liritish gunners hurled 
higli explosives and shrapnel at the ent iny, who 
speedily dispersed. About tlie same time Sir 
Henry Rawlinson’s troops, in conjunetion with 
the French, [aished forward east of (Uieudec<»urt 
and Lesboeufs. The rain had increased during 
the night, and numerous Oerman trenches— 


Dewdrop, Rainbow, Hazy, INlisty, Sleet, Frosty,® 
Zenith, Orion, Spectrum — and the craters were 
full of water. 

The olijeet of this minor operation was to 
straighten the British front before Le Transloy. 
The Oermans had dug two lines of trenches in 
front of the village embracing the cemetery on 
the L('sboeiifs road. Behind them were many 
machine-gun emplacements, giving a wide field 
of fire against tlie British and against any 
French troops moving on l^e Transloy down 
the F6ronne-Bapaunu‘ roiwi, wlio had to j)ass 
over an average distance of 1,200 yards of No 
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(hroii^li tli«' ( iiTiMHii linrs north of MK^ Somme. 
(’oriihN s was now iiiidor the fire of the British 
I’roiii flio wrst and northwest, and under that 
(jf file Freneh from Mkj south and south-east. 
A seel ion of the Bapaume-lVToiiiie road was 
firmly helil by our Allies, and Mont St. Quentin 
eould be atta<‘ked from the north and north- 
east as well as from t he west . Mont St. Quentin, 
;h')0 leet Jiiv?b, was, indeed, proteetiMl by f he 
Tortille on the north and the Somme on the 
soutli-west, but it would be diflieult lionceforth 
for till? ( Jermans to .s<‘nd supplies of ammunition 
and ^uns its defendiM’s, for most of the roads 


Tho progress toAards Thiopval had already 
boon consiilerable, but between us and that 
village there lay ai\ intricate organization of 
trenches, produced by tho strenuous exertions 
of tho past two years. Tho koy of this position, 
an elaborate stronghold embodying tho highest 
(^\alnplGs ()f the engineer’s art, was tho central 
kernel knowfi to the Cennans as tho Wundrr- 
iverk behind the Hohenzollern Trench and 
GOO yards in front of I’hiopval, It was placed 
on the spur which runs south-eastwards from 
Thiepval towards Authuille, and dominated 
to a considerable extent tho surrounding 



rUh COMMANDANT PERSONALLY INSPECTS THE DEFENCES. 


UMiding to the hill were under tho direct tiro of 
French batteries. Nor had t-ho (lermans any- 
wh(Te between the .\nero and Chilly gained 
counter-balancing succt'sses. During the night 
j)f fhe 12th-i;Uh Muy had been repulsed near 
Moinpiet Farm, and on tho 13th the British 
had ])ushed ahead north of Cdnchy. On tlie 
14th thiTo was a lull — the lull which precedes 
the storm -on tho British front, and the 
French boat off attacks north and south of 
Bouchavc^snes, and south of tho Somme 
advanced by bombing east of Bolloy. Tho 
situation was decidedly promising for the 
Allies. 


ooimtry. Tho main value of this fortification, 
V»eyond its intrinsic strength, was tho fact that 
from it tho Germans could sw(sep tho ground 
to “ Sky Lino ” trench and Mouquet Farm. 
It was plain, therefore, that before any advance 
could bo made by tho British up tho valleys 
on either side of tho spur it was necessary to 
capture it. Moreover, before our centre could 
move towards Courcolette and Martinpuich 
the Germans had to bo expelled from these 
advanced posts, whonco our troops movii»g 
to tho assault of the Courcolette sector could 
be struck in Rank. 

The Wurderwerk itself hod formed tho target 
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[OjfU ial 

OFFICERS OBSERVINC; FROM A CAPTURED TRENCH. 


Man's Uaiid. Tlu' fight injj: wliich ensued ^^:^s of 
a confused eharaeter. One strip of trench 
changed hands no less than fi\(‘ times, and a 
group of gun pits, in which tla^ guns had been 
replficed by machine-guns, was o))*«t inately 
attacked and obstinately defended. 

Details of the 64th Braiuk tiburg Kegiment, 
the regiment which to(»k Douaumont in 
February, 1616, and of the 241 h bavarian 
Regiment, which had carried Fort \'nuv, \\ ith 
Hamburgers and Hanoverians, strove des- 
peratei}'^ to keep the British fnun approaching 
nearer to Le Transloy, the most formidable of 
the village fortresses still blocking the road to 
Bapaume. Nevertheless, at^ nigiitfall, w(‘ luxd 
captured over 1,000 yards of trencher, while tht* 
French had made appreciable [)rogr(*ss north- 
east of Morval in the direction of be Transloy. 

Nothing occurred worth n'cording on 
October 21 and 25. The rain continued to 
pour down, converting low-lying portions of t!ie 
battlefield into a quagmire. But on Thursday 
the 26th there was a sudden liveliness. The 
British raided enemy tremdies north-east and 
south of Arras, and in the morning, aft(*r a pre- 
liminary bombardment, the (Germans attacked 
the Stuff Trench. 4'hey were driven off with 
considerable loss, leaving > 4 1 prisoners in our 


hands. An att(‘m]4 of the enemy to lecovi'i* 
tlu* Abbe Wood, south of Bouchavc'snes, was 
unavailing. 

Heavy rain one(‘ more fell on FViday, 
Oclolx'r 27, and the opc'rations on hoth sidt's 
were, a,part from the never-ceasing artillery 
duels, sus[K‘nd(‘d. 

On Saturday, ()eioh(*r 2S, our artillery 
sh(*ri(‘d the Hermans out of some .strong ))oints 
nortlneast of I/'s1m);*u1s. As the eiuany 
emerged frorni his hiding ]>laces he came und(*r 
iv murderous tire trom our infantry. Several 
important tn‘iu*l:es passi'd into oiir hands, and 
about lot) prisoiu'is were captured. 

On Sunday, October 26, wr made a further 
fi)rward mov<*ment in the same region, and th(‘ 
Fnaieh by n<l\an ing :UK) ^ards north-west ot 
Sailly, parallel with the Bapaume Boad, 
brought their front into line of our new positions. 
But in the aftirnoon the.v' sulfered a some- 
what seri(»us revi'rse to the south of the Somnu*. 
Their |)rogress Ix'twcen Biaehes and ha Maison- 
nette had .scrion.sly ahMiued the (U*rman eom- 
manders, foi* our Allies were almost- in the out--^ 
skirls of B»*ronuc, and thn'atencd Barlcux from 
the north. Accordingly, at 3 p.m., the 3H0th 
Regiment, composed of Berlin and Branden- 
burg men, whoso advauce had been preceded 
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PLAN OF THE “ WUNDERWERK ’* AND ADJOINING GERMAN TRENCHES. 


-if our artillery for the previous fortnight with 
tiu' usual result. So far as concerned the 
works above grouiul, it liad been beaten and 
blown out of existence and many of the dng- 
oiifs had been destroyed or seriously damaged. 
Yet some still remained which afforded shelter 
<o many of the garrison, and in the trenches 
lieforo and around it which had t‘scaped to some 
extent the devastating fire of our guns, the 
eiuany was hanging on in soino strength, and 
it was recognized that tho Germans rightly 
al,tached great importance to this part of their 
line. It was jiart of Sir Hubert Gough’s task 
to capture it, and it was determined that the 
operation w’as to bo carried out on the evening 
of September 14. 

Before our infantry advanced to the assault 
f ho usual tornado of projectiles swept over the 
doomed spot. Suddenly our artillery increased 
their range and formed a barrage behind tho 
Wundarwerk to keep back tho enemy’s supports. 
The effect of this, combined with tlio havoc 
wrought on tho actual position, had a doublo 
effect. Tho remains of the unhappy garrison 
had seen their comrades falling all around 
I hem, and knew that their retreat could only 
bo made through a veil of shell-fire. Many of 
fhem fled before the British infantry closed 
with them ; others remained to put up a really 
Kood hand-to-hand fight. It was not of long 
<luration. Our men had come on swiftly and 
wuth determination, and soon cleared out their 
opponents and drove such of them as survived 
*^nd did not surrender into the barrage which 
few lived to pass through. The German 


casualties were very heavy, ours but a ftav, 
while tho total advance we made was along a 
lino of 1)00 yards and a depth of 3.'50. ’Fho 
Wunderwerk and the trenches connected with 
it on tho spur w ere in our hands and unadvancre 
on Mouquet Farm and Courcelelte could now' 
bo proceeded with without fear of flank attack. 

No sooner wero our troops in the German 
position than they began to turn it into a 
stronghold for themselves. Tho nature of 
their task may bo judged from tho statement 
of a sapper. “The Germans,” he said, “do 
not stay in their trenches any more. These 
are so badly blown up that wo have to dig 
thorn anew.” The enemy appreciated that 
they had been deprived of an important point 
wliich it was probable that we should endeavour 
to hold at any cost. Counter-attacks wen*, 
therefore, made, and although these did not 
actually take place till tho next evening, as 
they had no practical relation to the fighting on 
tho 15th they may here be disposed of. I*hi- 
doavours to recover tho lost ground were made 
twice by the Germans. One took tho shape of a 
direct attempt to turn tho British out of the 
captured position, but this failed completely ; 
indeed, it could scarcely be regarded os serious. 
The assailants came on in half -hearted fashion 
and made no effort to come to close quarters. 
Indeeil, they contented themselves with a 
stationary and harmless bombing when quit** 
a Inmdrod yards from our newly occupied line. 
The only result was a numerous series of harm- 
less explosions in front of tho British trench 
which were totally devoid of effect on it. 
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[0[ficial phol(>!it;if>}i. 

PAGKMULES CARRYING AMMUNITION TO THE TRENCHES. 


by Hii unusually soveru honil.airdrnont, \n as 
laimchod at- tho farm of ha ^TaisonnoH^*. 
Ot la r troops at t-acktHl on both sidos of tho farm, 
and Hk' assaulting ma'<S('s worn acoompanioil 
l)y a lib(*ral su[)ply of Jiujutnctnccrfer. For a 
time t-ho Frenrh, supported by tlu‘ir artillery, 
held their own, but during the nitrht the' enemy 
was once more in tlu‘ farm. It was claimed 
l>y him that lie eaplunul 112 men and la 
otruM'Ts. All efforts, hov\e\tr, to drive the 
French from Mill <)7 failtvl. 'riie next day the 


French as an ofiset to this r(‘\erse carried ; 
system of t renclies nortli-west ot Sailly-Saillisel. 

On Wedm'sday, XovemlxT 1, the Germans, 
after a vigorous )>ombardmeut and discharges 
of poisonous gas, attacked Sailly-Saillisel. 
Seven battalions drawn from differt^nt divisions 
were launched against the village on the north 
and east. Xo f(*w<*r tlian six att('inpts vvt‘re 
jnade by the enemy’s columns to force th(dr 
way in; but apart from a small success th(‘ 
German <dforts ^\'^‘rt'! abortiv’o Jn the aficT- 
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WATERING HORSES BEHIND THE BATTLE-FRONT 
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tup: times insTOitY of the war. 


our Irft a Jimro rational assault was 
(Irlivcrod. Hrn* tlio pusificjii was inoro favoiir- 
al)lr. for I ho ( hTinaii tronoli on t lio nort h- 
wrstorii si(h! of tlif^ Tliit'pval slopi* lappod round 
llio lino NM* lM‘ld and (his soinowliat outflanked 
il. .Moroovor, tlio ilistanoo botwoon (ho (wo 
npposod linos was siuall, and th<^ altaokini^ 
Ironps wort! able to pot woll within bonibinp 
ra.np(» I’roiii almost (h(^ first onset. TIh‘ oon- 
fli<*f lasted for soino time aind was somto, 
'I'hore (loos nc»t simmu to have lioon any aetual 
o(»llision bot w(‘on the liostilo force's ; the fighting 
was oonduotoil (diiefly if not entirely Avith 
bombs, wo al(»no using up l,r)00. But event u- 



GENERAL VON KIRCHBACH, 

One of the German Commanders on the Somme. 

ally the eiu'iny was driven bnc-k, and he then 
allowfsl us to oonsolidat'(* the oonr|uer(Ml 
j>osifi()n without further liindrauoe. 

On Friday, S(*pt<‘inbor lo, both Allies had 
arranged for a further eonjoiut attack. Sir 
J)ougIas Haig had ordered Sir Hubert (lough's 
army, whi(*h formed the I(‘fl wing of the British 
in the ensuing batth*, and was now on high 
ground in the 1'hiepval salient with its left 
eentn? sc^eured by the capture of the H a/afor- 
H'crk, to act as a pivot to the 4lh Army on its 
right eominanded by Sir Henry Uawlinson. 
'riie lattiT was to direct his efforts to thi? rear- 
most of the enemy's original systems of defence 
between J^e Sars on the Albert -Bapaiiine road 
and Morval. If ho were sucee.ssful, the left of 


the attack Avoiild bo extended to embrace the 
villagers of Martinpuich and Courcelotte. As 
soon as the advance had reached the Morval 
line, the left of the British w^ould be brought 
across the Thi('*pval ridge in lino with tlie 
Fourth Army. 

To the right of the British, General Fayolle 
was to continue the line of advance from the 
slope's south and east (^f Oaubles to the Soinna', 
directing his main efforts against the villages 
of Kaucourt and Fr<^gicourt, so as to complet(^ 
the isolation of (Vnnbles and o|)en a road for 
the attack on Sailly-Sallisel. By this time the 
whole of the forward c’lest of the main ridge 
from Mou(|U(‘t Fariu to the 'Delvillc. W'ood, a 
distance of !),()()() yards, was held by the Britisli, 
giving them a clear view over the slopes beyond. 
F’ast of Delvillo Wood to Leuze Wood, w hich 
is a thousand yards from ("ornbles, we held a. 
line of 3,000 yards, while farther east (»n tla* 
otlu'r side of the (Vanbles ^^l.Iley (lie French 
had, as previously iiarratcMl, successfully gaiiu'd 
groun<l. Tl»e ci'nfre of our line* was well plaeiMl, 
lait on the British Hanks then; were still difli- 
cult positions to be won. Ginchy, wdiich had 
been taken, is situated on the plateau running 
towards Lesboeufs and to the east of Ginchy 
the ground drops somewhai steeply towards 
Goml)les. North of (kanbles, but a little 
bidow’ thc^ edge of the |)lateau, stood the village 
of Morval, commanding a wdde field of fire in 
every dir(?etion. It was an obstacle to the 
French advance tlirough Fregieourt on Sailly- 
Sallisel. From Leii/.e Wood the British right 
would have? a distance of 2,000 yards to cross, 
passing over the valley which intervenes 
betw^een the wood and Morx al. (?omblos itself 
was strongly fortified aial Jield by a Jaigo 
gaiTison and, although dominated from the 
Ionize Wood, and by the French left on the 
heights across the valley, still n^rnainod so- 
serious an obstacle that it was best to ax’oid 
taking it by direct assault and to render it 
untenable by both armies pressing forward 
along the ridges on either side of it. 

'J'he direct eaj>ture of Morval from tlie south 
presented considerable diflieulty, that f)f Sailly- 
Sallisel, wJiich was about 3,000 yards to the 
north of the French k'ft, was an even harder 
task, for the advance had to be made along a 
line flanked on one side by the strongly fortified 
wood of St . Pierre Voast and over the (Zombies 
Valley, which was dominated by the Cierman 
work on the high ground to the west. 

Jt will be seen how necessary it was to havo 
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noon the Allies took the olTensive in this 
region. North-east of h(‘sboeiifs th(^ Fren< h 
captured two trenches and made 12r) i)rison(Ts, 
while the British gained some ground hetu(H>n 
Lesboeufs and Le^ Transloy. Anot her attack, 
made by the French to the south-east of 
Saillisel, secured them a strongly organized 
system of trenches on the w(‘st(‘rn outskirts 
of the wooil of St. PitTre- Vaasl. 

On November 2, in despite of IcMvy rain, 
more grounrl was gained by th(! Frencli }>et\V(M‘n 
Lesbocufs and Saillv Saillis(‘l : th.* 


\aast Woorl. 'I'ho attack was shaltered by 
curtaiji and machiiu>-gun tin'. , 

()n Sunday, November T), according to the 
(.erman Higher (\*inmaud, (he British and 
lunch began a gigantic blow againsi the 
Aimy front ot (Jencnd \’()n Ih'Iow." According 
to thi‘ sani(‘ \ eracious accouid, ‘‘ Hh' troops of 
the various Crnnan trif)c‘s, under (h>nerals 
von Mars<-ha.ll. vmt Dcimliug, a.ul von ( larnier, 
tenaciously resisting, inllictc'd on the ciaMuy 
C sevciv ,lefea.(;’ The real facts wn* as 
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GERMAN GUNS AND FLAME-THROWERS CAPTURED BY THE FRENCH. 


prisoners Ciaptured on the 1st and 2nd amounted 
to 73(1, including 20 ofTicers, and a dozen 
mi%chiue-guns were also taken. The net 
result of the fighting was that the British were 
within 200 yards of ]^e Transloy, whicli was 
also threatened by the French from tlu^ 
south. 

On Friday, Nov'ernber 3, the ('iicmy counter- 
attacked the British east of Gu(Hid(K*ourt and 
were beaten back, suffering h(>avy losses and 
losing foiu? machine-guns. The Cermans left 
beliind them over 100 dearl and 30 prisoners. 

On November 4 the Cermans vainly en- 
deavoured to expel the French from the 
trenches on the western edge of St. Jherre 


III the morning of the nth the troops of Sir 
Henry Bawlinson moved towards the Butti^ 
d(‘ W'arloncourt and seized th« heights east of 
J.<e Sars and north-east of Ciu'udecourt on a 
front of 1,000 yards, a|)p|;oaching souk' 400 
yards nearer to the Butte. For a short time 
the Butte ]aiss(>d into our power; but during 
the night the Cermans drove us back. In the 
Leslioeufs region wo captured what was 
known as the Hazy Tnaich, and reached a 
point almost at the further edge of the minor 
ridge running northwards befon* J.e Transloy. 
in the meantime the French, from th(' south of 
Le Transloy to the south of 8t. Pierre Vhvast 
Wood, took the offensiv e. JicTvveen Lesbocufs 
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GENERAL FAYOLLE, 
Commanded a French Army on the Somme. 


(M>o]M^ra( ion IwtAvrou tlio Allird aniiies In 
make thc^ siifficic>iit jjrogress on the l^rit.ish right 
without which tlic advanco of Sir Douglas 
Haig's centre \mis impossible. At tho time 
when this operation eoinineuceil the Fifth 
Army followed a line back soiim» distance) from 
Mouqncl Farm clown the syair which went 
between Poscieres, and then, crossing the inter- 
vening valley, mounted tho Thiepval ridge to 
the Wunderwerht which we had captured on 


the evening of September 14. It will bt< scm'ii 
what an important point of support this formed 
for any further advance against 'J'hicpval. In 
this direction (General ({oiigli had since July .‘I 
been making metlioilieal prognjss in whi<*h 
great skill and patience had been displayed, 
and had considerably improved his position. 
For the moment it was not an e.ssenlial part. <if 
the plan of operations to capture Thiepval 
itself bv a siuldcn rush, which would only hav e 
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and Sailly-Saillisol they progressed in the 
direction of^ l^e Transloy. Issuing from Sailly 
they reconquered the greater part of Saillisel 
and works to tlie south of it ; tlu'n attacking on 
tliree sides at once the 8t. Pierre Vaast Wood, 
they captured throe trenches defending the 
northern corner of the wood, and the whole of 
the hostile position on the south-western 



GENERAL MAISTRE. 

A French Commander under General Michclcr. 

outskirts. All through the afternoon (Jermaii 
reinforcements from Moislains struggled hard 
to regain the lost ground ; but by 4 p.m. they 
v\ere beaten, and another attempt in the 
evening made by th('m was also driven back. 
Ov'er tiOO prisoners, including 15 officers, were 
taken by the Krench. 

On November 7, in an almost inctvssant 
deluge of rain, the hVcaich scored anotln^r 
brilliant success, this time south of the Somme. 
Bretons and Pifrisians of General Micheler’s 
Army, under tlie cornmanrl of Generals Anthoine 
and Maistre, issuefi at 0.45 a.m. from (Jener- 
mont sugar refinery, from the Serpentine 
'french south-east of V^ermaudov illers, an<l from 
the northern spur of ChauliK's Wood. The 
two lines of concreted trendies, forming the 
outwork of the long Germarua tnaich which ran 
as fnr south as Hyimcourt-le-Grand, were at 
once captured, all the (K’cupants being inther 
killed or taken prisoners. Similarly, the Ger- 
mans between the south of Pressoiro and 
Chaulni's Wood received short shrift. Only 


in Ablaincourt and Pressoire itself did the 
Germans put up a good fight. During the pre- 
liminary bombardment they had taken refuge 
in their subterranean chambers, and ixs soon as 
the attack ])egan the}^ came to the surface and 
played their machine guns on the Prench 
attacking wave?. In the southern portion of 
Ablaincourt a severe struggle took place, 
A stack of houses defended by Bavarians were 
thrice taken and retaken. In the church a 
Bavarian company fought almost to the last 
man. ddie cemetery, 500 yards east of the 
\ illage, was also the scene of fierce encounters : 
it was ‘carried at the j oint of the bayonet. 
Between Ablaincourt and I’ressoire a single 
Prench company routed a whok' Brussian 
bat talion. By nightfall the Prench had secured 
Bressoire and wen' on tlie outskirts of Omic^.- 
court. They had ca|)turcfl hundreds of 
jirisoners and a j^iosition from which their 
guns could command the [)latcau of Yillers 
(‘arbonn»'l, the batti’ries on which jm^vented 
the French from taking Ikirleux. 

'I'he w<‘ather had now somewhat moderated ; 
it remained tlry and cold, with frosty nights 
and misty mornings. Pinal prejuirations were 
jaished on })) Sir J^ouglas Ibu'g for the attack 
which he j)»‘0|)os(m 1 to dc'liver on the Ancre. 
On Nov embi'r t>, whik^ fighting contiifned round 
Saillisel and soutli of Ikessoire, the British 
remained quii scent o.t least so far as their 
infantry was concerned. 'Phe day was, how- 
ever, rendered memorable by a great aerial 
battle, in which a squadron of 30 Britisli 
aeroplanes ('ngaged from 36 to 40 German 
machines. 'Phe action took jjlive Iji'tween 
0 a.m. and 10 a.m. north-east of Bapaume. 
Near the Villa of Mory (dose to Vaulx-Vrau- 
court, the British, vv’ho were on a bombing 
expedition, sighted the enemy's squedron. 
Some of our machines were at a higher level 
than the enemy. They plunged down to 
join their comrades in the engagement 
which was fought some 5,000 feet above the 
ground. For twenty minutes among the 
clouds there w^as an inextricable tangle of 
darting, swirling machines. Pour of ours were 
lost, six of the erif'my were sent to earth, and 
the whole enemy fonnation broke and scattered. 
Our airmen bombed Vaiilx-Vrauc ourt and 
returned homo unmolested. 

On the 1 0th the Prc'nch cajitiired more 
trendies north-east of I.('sboeufs, and in 
Saillisel repulsed a counter-attm'k. 

The next day, in the early hours of the 
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r.ENEKAI. MICHELEK, 
('nmmundcd Q new French Army south of the 
Somme. 


sncci'ssful at !lu* jiricr liraA V fasiialtii's. 
All aulvaiuo in tin* of ('ourcc*lctti* 

would iiidinxdly thmitni («(TiiiaiLM on tlio 
liijjh >;n)iiiul ill th(' noiidibonrhood of Tliirpval 
and riMuh'i* I hr captiin' of this villa|>;i^ riusirr. 

\N lad tlirrrtion was thr FVi^iirli Army to 
iiikv to coniKM*! witli thr liriiisli forwanl 
inoviiiiitd arm farilitatr tlir atlvunoo towards 
Jhipanmr ? .Plainly it wa.s drsirahio, aftrr 
Ihinconrl aial Frrjjw^oiirt had hrrii won, to 
I’aptniv thr wood of St. I'irrrr Vaasl and to 
piin tiu' hoight. on whidi Saillt-Sallisrl was 
sitiiati'd. 

At tho br^^iiiuiiig of the nattlc of tlio Soininn 
the French lino extended from a point near 


Hanleeoiirt across the Sonnno by Donipierre, 
and Fay, to the eaist of Jjihons and west’ of 
(Uiilly. Since July 1 (Jeneral Fayollo ha«l 
made a considerable iiiroac] into the (lermaii 
fortified belt north and south of the Somme, 
'riie French, as relatt^d, liad taken Maiirepas 
and reached the southern outskirts of (’ombles 
and w’CTo also at .l.*rii*/. Farm, acro.ss the eoiintrx' 

road which ran from (’ombh's to Ram^ourt, 

• 

which was on the summit of the plateau over- 
looking the narrow v'alley at the northern end 
of whicdi was ("ombles. South of Hancourt 
our Allies laid s(‘vere<l the main roiul running 
betwc‘en IVTonne and napaiime by occupying 
lhnichav'i‘sues. Along the right bank of the 
Sommt' the French hail pushed their way 
through Curlu ami ('li‘ry-sur-Sommc^ until 
they were within a few’ thousand yarils ot 
Mont St. Quentin, which is clo.m^ to IVronm* on 
the south side of the Tortille. 

Sir Henry Kawlinson, after <Jearing tlu' 
Rouleaux Wood the northern eml of thf‘ 
wood of r^eu/.e was to push fui towanis 
Morval, while the French friun Frit'/. Farm 
would advance on FregUM)urt, the hirtified 
hamlet betweei: Comblesaiid Ram’ourt. South 
of Fregi(;ouit. was a collection of trenches 
wdiich had to lx* carriisl, arid to the w(\st of 
this [loifit a trench ran north'Wi’st wiurds and 
♦joined t he southern defences of Morval. Frtaii 
tliis treiieli another bidiind Fregi(rourt went 
westwards to (V»ml)les station, (’omhles was 
a- strongly fortified point jiossessiug vast 
uudergrounil <*averns extending undiT tiio 
>'illage ovc^r a.ii area of nearly 400 yarils. 

Kancourt, a straggling village traversed by 
the Rapaume-Peroiuie liighway, was clcfe^nded 
on the south by a network of trenehes, on the 
west by tlio w’firks at. Fregieourt and <)ii Hu? 
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morning, the Canadians attackod troops of the 
l^russian Guard and Saxon Regiments holding 
fho Farmers Road, an eash'rly extension of 
Regina Trench, on a front of 1,000 yards ; 
00 prisoners, including four oOieers were taken. 
An unpleasant interruption to our liru‘ liad 
iMH'U removed, and vve w(^r(' close \ipon the 
strong (Jerinan position running irnmediately 
in front of Rys and Warlencourl . On the same 
day the French seized the nort h-iNistern and 
south -ofi.stern outskirts of Saiilis<*l, hut the 
Germans f:till maintained tbemselves in the 
easternmost houses of the village. South of the 
Somme, at 2.00 p.m. tlie enemy witli ffimmni 
werjer attacked in the neighbourhood of Dcsiie- 
court. He was beaten back with lieavy losses. 

On November 12 tliero w'as a lull f)n the 
Rritish front, but the fighting w ent on in Saillisel, 
wdiieh finally passed into the [)oss(‘ssion of ojir 
Allies, who captunsl 220 ne n and se\ cn officers, 
with eight machine-guns. South of the Somme 
the Germans, attacking south-(‘ast of Herny. 
succeeded in entering some advanced trenches 
Init wc're immediately dri\ en out 1 y a eounter- 
Jittaek. 

Ih'foro the wfinter s('t in Sir Douglas Haig 
determined to strike a last blow at the almost 
shat-t(?red lino of the Germans now running 
from the oast of Arras to Peronne. The main 
ridge between the Sehwabeii Redoubt and 
Sailly-Saillisel being now' in the hands of th(' 
Allies, it was possible to attack successfully 
from the w'est and south the eiuMuy's salient 
on both sides of the Ancre Since the ineffectual 
assault by the British on July 1, Sir Hubert 
tlough’s troops had step by step cre|)t towards 
the hamlet of St. Pierre Divion on the left and 
the village of Beaucourt-sur*Ancre on the right 
bank of the river. They w'(?re wxJl within 
assaulting distance of the ma'zo of vast dug-outs, 
caverns and trenches which were all that was 
left of Beaumont Hamel ; J3eaucourt, liigher 
up the Ancre, was situated in a hollow'. North 
of Beaumont Hamel the plateau up to the v illage 
of Serre was also strongly organized. Bi'fore 
the western edge of Beaumont Hamel, dow'ii to 
and across the low ground before our lines, ran 
successive linos of trenches. So thick wx're the 
rusty wire entanglements —in {)laces fiv'o tiers 
deep, each often 8 feet high and 90 to 120 feet 
wide — that from a distance they looked like a 
helt .of brown ploughed land. Bidiind the 
trenches and entanglements the face of the 
slope beyond in the crease of the hills and the 
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banks of tlie Ancre was |)i('rccd (‘verywhere with 
the entraiuM’iS to the cav(‘i'ns au'i dug-outs. 
From the road througli Ih^aumont Harnel to 
the Ancre a de(‘j) forked ra\ ine descended to 
the enemy's front lin(‘ trench, where the 
extremities of the prongs, as it w’cre, of the 
ravine iaided. It was known t*o us from its 
shape as the “ Y ’’ ravine aid was 1,000 yards 
or so long. At these w'estiu'n points the prongs 
w'(‘re JO f(*et and more in depth, w ith precipitous 
.sides that in places almost overhung. Below' 
th(' bottom of thi'si^ gulli(*s in the ground, caves, 
some of them large enough to hold a battalion 
and a half of men, had been coivstructed, and a 
tunnel ran liack to the fourtb line trenches. In 
eaves anti tunnels the enemy lay absolutely 
safe from shell-fire, ddie ruins of the village of 
Beaucourt on the right bank of the Ancre wa^re 
not furnished with underground works com- 
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• oast by the wood of St. Pierre Vaast, through 
N\ hich was cut! a road from Haiiconrt to Manaii- 
<' 4 »iirt, and Etrieourt. The wood of St-. Pierre 
N'aast and the Vaux Wood to tlie east of it had 
hi'ou treate«i by the Cermaii (‘ugiuecTs in th** 
same way as the woods of Mamet/, Troiu's 
;Mid Delville. Kutrenelied f)u several lim?.-^, 
out angled with barl)ed wire, freely providtMl 
with eomimmieations, they formt'd together 
aj>iiiost formidable defenee, with tin? village of 
Manaiwrourt in sujjport. At the northern 
edge of the w'ood, close to Sallisel and Sailly- 
Sidlisel, the ground was almost on a level 
with the highest ])oiiil north of ({itu'liy. He- 
yiaid Sailly-Salli.sel the ridge rapidly descended 
towards Ha])ainne. Petwi'en Haneourt and 
Sailly-SalHsel a (hTinaii trench crossecl the 
high-road 

'Pakiiig the foregoing info considerat ion 
and looking at the map, it- will be .seen that if 
the h'reiich se(Mirc?d Fregieourt they had turne<l 
})oth Foinbles aial the St. V'aast Wood and 
thus facilitated tla* acquisition of the deft^nsive 
group formed by the two woods and the village 
of Mauancourl. Once this was gained, with the 
ii<lge line in the Allies’ possession, tht^y wouhl 
have befon^ them the nu)re gentle .slop<‘s 
des«?endiiig to the north. 

South of the Somme, while the llritish and 
Oeiieral Fayolhi wctc making tlieir advanee 
north (»f the river, (Jeiieral ISlieheler was to 
iidvancM^ between llarkaix an<l a point .south 


of Vermand<ivillers, a front of betweui 7 
and 8 miles. Here the Freueh had to deal 
with a strong line of tierman dt'feuces hase<l 
upon the fortified villages of Jhirleux, Iteruy, 
IhMiieeourt, Soyecourt, an<l N'c'rmandovillers. 
Of tlu‘se Soyecourt had already. hei*u captured, 
hut the remainder still formed an unbr(»keii 
ehain of strong po.sts. Deniecourt. was of 
special valiH* to the ({ermaus. It coiisiste<l 
of the villag.* of that name, togi'tlier with tin* 
ci>uutry housi* and park bt^longing to tlio 
Oointc* de Kergorlay. 'rii** house it.s«*lf liad 
long lH*en rediiceil to ruins, but these hud 
been iitili/iMl to form a most formidal>l('^ keep 
with the park defeiuu^s to the (iermau position 
in this part of tlieir line. Ihirhaix stood at. the 
bottom of a narrow valN^y domiuatiHl hy high 
ground, of whii'h the Fn*n<*h lii‘ld tlu^ iiorthtM'ii 
and western sides. 'Die Frencli triMU'hes 
then ran ac'rriss flat ground for a inih* aiul a half 
aiul (To.ssc»d the IlarliMix road at JkTiiy-en- 
Santerre. Tlu* retreiichnuait foniuMl by this 
latter village in the (lerman position had, 
far as us outer c*dg(‘ was coneerne^.l, been 
iKHMipied by French troops sincs^ tlu‘ early days 
of SeptiMuber, but they bad not bei*ii able to 
penetrate beyond a litth' park at thi» east <‘iid 
of the village. 

H(‘r!iy-iMi-SanteiTe was a jioint of eonsider- 
abl(‘ taetieal intiavst to the (lermaiis. Plaee<l 
at the ciitraiKM* of a long, narrow valloy, wbieli 
ran for a distanee i»f .‘1 mih's to the Sninmi* 
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parablf? with tliose of Boaiiriiont Hamel and 
its v^ifinity, but (loop dug-outs tluTo providcuj 
aooomriiodation for tlio masses ludd in rosorv(\ 
Kqually formidabh^ were tlio dofences of tho 
hainlot of 8t. Pi(Tre Divion on tho south bank 
of tho river. Starting from four reof^ssed and 
slu^ltorod (entrances' on the river level a great 
gulley ran back some 300 yards into tho hill. 
TIk'h it branched and from the ends of the 
branches passagc^s and steps led up to the 
communication and oth(‘r trenches on the 
'riiicpval ridge west of tho Schwaben Redoubt, 
'riiis network of tunnels.and caverns, .some of 
which were used as hospitals, for?ned perhaps 
the largest collection of underground case- 
mates yet discovered. Thes(5 works formed 
one immense fortress witli-.a front of nearly 
tiv(^ miles lying astride the Ancro from the 
►ScJiwabon Redoubt to Serre. At the end 
of October an additional Division the 223rd, 
one of Hindenhurg’s new ly constructed divisions 
had been added to tho garrison. 'Fhe 2nd 
Ouard iieserve Division was on the north of 
the Ancre ; it was supported by troops of 
the 12th, hath, r)8th, (12nd, and 144th Divisions. 
For the attack on the 3,000 j^ards of entrench- 
ments and burrows south of the Anere and of 
the 5,000 yards north of the river only troops 
recruited in the British Isles were employed. 
It was a good trial , of strength between them 
and the inhabitants of Germany. 

At 5 a.m. on the morning of November 11, 
the preliminary bombardinont of the Ancre 


fortr(\ss had b(‘gun. It contimnMl with buists 
of gi’f^at intensity until the morning of No- 
vemb()r 13. Tho acres of barbed wire en- 
tanglements by then had molted away, and the 
surface works had been kno(‘ked to pieces. 
The assault was fixed f(jr 6 a.m. It was 
|)recodod by a sudden and very effecti\(‘ 
barrage fire. A dense fog covered the ground, 
and tho fog coupled w it h the darkness firevented 
the (Germans from perceiving t hat our men wert* 
concentrating before their positions in un- 
usually large numbers. Conso(|uently tin* 
operation partook largely of the nature of a 
surprise. South of the Ancre our troo|>s 
between tho w’(\stern end of t he Regina Trench, 
700 yard.s north of the Stuff R(^doubt and the 
Schwaben Rcnloubt, attacked the formidable 
enemy trench known as “ the Hansa lin(?,'' 
which ran unevenly north-westward down tc 
the Ancro just opposite Beaucourt and de- 
.scended on St. Pierre Divion. By 7.20 a.m 
our objectives east of the hamlet had been 
reached and the garrison hemmed in between 
our troops and the river w’ere isolated. At 
7 a.m. the number of prisoners captured was 
greater than that of the attacking force. Soon 
after St. Pierre Divion and its caverns and 
tunnels fell. In this area alone nearly 1,400 
prisoners were taken by a single Division at- 
the expense of less than 000 casualties. A 
Tank had rendcjred considerable assistance 
preceding the infantry. The new ground won 
w’tis a wedge-shaped piece 3,000 yards in 
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iiorlh (»f JirioHt, it coniniantlrHl it. 

vallry cut iutosh the (iormau liin‘s, which 
were luTi.' ahnest parallel with the If 

the French could occupy nerny-eii-Saiitcrre 
and the valley they would cut the. (hTiiinn 
poHition in t wo- A mile fart her to the west was 
Denieeourt, alnmdy described, and thnM*- 
«|uarters of a mile beyond it Soyeeourt. 'riie 
village of V**rmandovilU*rs siooil in the rc‘- 
entering? angle of tla^ French front, 

'riie froid. of battles from 'riuepval to riiilly, 
]ueasuring 20 milf\s as tla^ crow flies and 

about 2") along the actual trench front, 
may be looked upon as divided into three 
s<»ctions. One of t hese was south of t he Somme 
from Ihirleux to Chilly, anrl it was here that 
Oeneral MieluilcT <‘ommaiided what may be 
regardcnl as the? right flank of the^ operations. 
'Pile troo[).s of (kaieral Fayolle (‘xteaided the 
FiNMieh line from Harkaix across the Somme 
at Omieeourt and thence to the wood of 

J)ouage, whtTe it joined rui to tiu' British 
fon'cs. 

'rh<* history of the operations hitherto given 
shows that these three groups the Ihitish, 
Fayolle an<l Mic^heler had not attacked 

simultaneously, but that each in aceordan(?e 
with the plan laid down by the supn^me com- 
mandt'rs had operated to some ext(»nt ind(‘- 
pendently — oiu’ at a time*, each having its own 
special <»bj<M‘tives. On the irah, however. 


this was ehauB.aJ. tVA* ttui wliole force of tlj,. • 
Allies moved forward at t he saiiie'tiini from the' 
line Thii'^pval to Vernuindovillers in a combined 
endeavour to thrust the enemy back over the 
whole front of attack. 

1’he fighting descrilx'd in this chapter rt»pre. 
sented considerable gain of ground, with t he 
iiotc'worthy features tliat there wis a distinct 
falling off in the resisting power of tlu‘ (h'l- 
mans. This was shown not only by thi* 
increasing number of unwounded prisoners, 
but also by th(> fact that our su(?(?c\sses wnv 
obtained with diminislied loss(»s, ]>ro\ing 
t'learly that the c*nemy’s power of continui'd 
(•Oldest was not what it Intel been. 

A force which fei'ls it is being beatc^n is apt 
to have recourse to means vt'ry often futile, but 
whic-li it fondly hopes may have some useful 
(‘Heet. Such was the case with the (h'rmans. 
'Po [lide bombs just before abandoning trenches 
wliieh go off when troddc'n on may clause a few 
casualties, but can produce no useful military 
results. Still less justifiable is the employ- 
ment of the old-fashioned man-trap, jirohahly 
known to some of our reatiers as an objcxjf of 
curiosity in a museum. This (udarged rat-trap 
will break the leg of a soldier who manages to 
get caught in it, but such dastardly devices as 
these bring in time their own revenge. 'Phey 
infuriate the men who see these atroeitu's, end 
t hey punish them. 
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.■xtrome loiigtli tapering to an aciito aiiKlo 
,whero if reached Hegiiui 'Preach. 

North of the river tiie eueniy oilvvM a inon^ 
stuhboru re.^istanc(‘. 'rh<‘ British Naval Di* 
visioa had been allotfcvl flic task of storminv^ 
the enemy’s position from the Anere to llu* 
“ V ’ Kavine. Th(' <‘\trem<‘ right of fli,‘ 
Division went with a rush across the h‘v«‘l of 
the vall(>y bottom. The eentn^ had to atta.ek 
tiiagonaliy along the slope of tlu^ hill and the 
extreme hdt to mount th(‘ highest |)oint of th(‘ 
crest. At the top of the slope, some fett) ya.rds 
Irom the Alien*, and invisilih^ o'viiig to being 
liidden in a nn-ess, was a n'doubt eoiujirised of 
three deep pits with concrete (‘mplaeena>nts for 
mac}iin(‘-giiiis, which could tire almost flush 
with tla^ surtace ol the ground in all directions. 
This n^doulit was situated between the first and 
second t rcaicfK^s. \V hilt* the (‘xtri'iue riglit of 
tfie Naral Division swept u[> the valley, the 
right c(‘ntre was hung u|) round tla* redoulit. 
d'h(‘ l(‘tt ol the Division, liow(‘vcr, stonniaf the 
ridg«‘, joined hands ^^ith the ('xtn'UH* right. an<l 
formeil up on the Bea.umont Hainel-Heaucourt 
road. There they nnnained ha* the rest, of tlie 
<lay and during the night, whi!<‘ the nahaibt 
and otla'i* strong f)oints \\ (‘re In'ing nsluec <1. 


At :{ a.m. tm November I 1, a Tank arrived 
near the redoubt. I'nable to reach it, the crew 
got out, ,and trained their machine guns on it. 
The sur\ivors of the garrison lUitI unwoundcMi 
m(*n surrendered, and the a,dvanee on Btau- 
<*ourt of the men of the Naval Di\'ision pro- 
eeede<|, the saiin* Tank or another aeeomj)an\' 
ing our infantry. Alt(T a 'juarter of an hour ^ 
figliting the village w a< captured, and at da\ 
light our men wen* digging thems(‘lv(‘s in on 
its turt her sidi*. The Di\ ision in tin* twoda\s' 
fight ing he.d taken 1 ,72.; prisoners and ad\ aneed 
2,(M)(i yards <,n a front (»f 1.200. 

Ah‘anwhile a Scottish Division had b(w-n 
busy in the ‘‘ ’’ Ibu ine and >it Bc'aumont 

tbimel. At all points ♦•\eej)t >it the entrances 
to the prongs of the ra\ ine, the Scottish in- 
fantry broke ov(*r the ( a'rman dt‘fenees without 
a cheek. Some of them dt'sei'nded into 
Beaumont Hamel, a,nd liefon* miefday were 
o\«*r th(* site of the \’illag(* and the entrance's 
of the* caverns beaw'aih it. The* “ Y" Kavine 
\\ «as the* th.e'jitn* e)t a long anel bleaiely e*e)nlest. 
It was atta.eked fre)m the* ne)rth anel se)uth. At 
a. ))oint just be*ye)nd the* fork u\ the* ‘‘ Y " the* 
Se-e)ts iumbled eleavn the* p! e*e*ipite)us side*s, 
beanbtng and bei\ emet iicj the* (leanitms in this 
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I X nil earlier eliapti'r* some ai’eomil was 
given of t)ie vital part takeii in llio Creat 
AVar by the inercantilo iiiariiie, and the 
gallantry and heroism displayed by tlie 
oHieers and meiK of the merchant navy when 
faced by iinprtwih'nttMl pcTil.s. It lias also been 
fully explained how', an important proportion 
of the British mercantile tonnage liavdng been 
re(|uisitione<l for the naval and military pur- 
poses of ourselvi's and our Allies, the lialanee 
remaining over had become barely sutlicieiit 
for the essential ne<*ds of civil life in the Ih'itisli 
Isles. It was obligatory, thcTefore, that re- 
liain‘e should to a large extent be placed upon 
neutral sbifiping for lu'lp in bringing to tli(*se 
shon\s the necessary food supplies and raw 
materials for onr inaniifaetures. The eniMiiy 
had (jiiickly realizes! the situation, and w’hen 
he had failed to effect any considerable sucet?ss 
with his submarines in a war of attrition upon 
the ships of the Navy and their auxiliaries, 
his attention was directed to the eoininercial 
traffic. The earlier attempts of the (Jerrnaii 
submarines to bring about a blockade of th<^ 

J British Isles by the wanton destruction of 
pa.s.senger liners and traders and fishing craft, 
both Allied and neutral, have also been 
described, and it has been seen how the cam- 
paign w’tts met and foileil by the inexhanslilile 
• C'h»jitor (.’XX., Vol. \ ll 
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resoure(‘fiilness, ingiiinity, and courage shown 
by the seamen of tht? r(*giilrtr Navy and mercan- 
tile marine alike. In this chapter tlu.* narra- 
tive of the enemy opiTations Rgninsl eom- 
iiiercial s(^a-borne traflie is earrit'd down to the 
('arly spring of 1!)I7, whi*n tiuy attained great 
intensity and viniliMiee. 

It will he sci'i^ from tia* fellow ing acemints 
of selected instances of attacks upen merchant 
ships during the period under re\ iew that, 
although the (ierman mrllnMls \ari(Ml ceii- 
siderably, thi*ir treat m(‘nt ef the news <»f tla^ 
ships ilestrnyed was suhstantially the same in 
every ease. Ships w’en> almost alw ays atta.ek(‘d 
without warning ; the imfortimatt* seamen and 
passengers, if there were iniy, were seldom 
given siitlicient tina‘ to take to their boats, 
and they wen* k‘ft to n*ai'h the shore as best 
th(^y cmild. Sometimes the distance from 
land was so gn*at that the majority of the 
survivors perisJied before succour came. Scane- 
tiines the Cermans shelliMl the boats as thc*y 
left their striek(‘n ships, murdering tho occu- 
pants in the most cold-hloodc«l manner. Xo 
respect for the custom of tlu^ seas, the laws ot 
man, or the dietut6\s of humanity reslraiiwd th»i 
barbarity of the callous (lermans. TIh* ono 
feature w^hich stootl out in bright relief against 
this picture of black criu'lty w'as th<‘ lieroism, 
the devotion, and the endnranee of the brave 
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opi'u cuttiufr. yiinultaiioously tl>e western 
entrances of the raviiKs wore attaokcxl and 

f 

fartlier up towards tho Beaumont Hamel- 
I3ea!u*t)urt road other parties of Soots (lung 
tlu-mselves into the ohasm. The surviving 
CJermans fled over tlie o?*est of tlio ridge or 
fool: refuge in their subterranean lairs, from 
whieli tliey were gradually eviofed. 'I’he 
Soots, as a wljole, took 1,400 prisoners and 54 
rruichine-guns, Fartlier north the enemy’s 
first-line systc'ui for u distanoc' oi half a mile 
beyond Beaumont Hamel was also in our liands. 
Oppositi' Serri' tlu' attaok was not ])ressed 


end in the middle of November, Ix'ing brouglit 
to a termination tiy the bad weather, atu^ 
henceforward to the end of the year there was 
no really important fighting, although of miner 
skirmishing there was no oessation, and we 
still continued to make* some little but eon 
tinuous progress. On November 15 the gains 
of the two pre\ ions days on the Anr re w er «‘ 
consolidated and furthi'r gains made. Onp 
division advanced a mile on the north side 
of the riv(‘r and took a thousand prisoiu'rs 
at the cost of only 450 casualties. South of 
the Ancri‘ -tlu' ground captured rust oi the 



ov^'ing to th(’ morass-like; character of the ground 
to be traversed. On the morning of No>’r-mher 
14 our lino was extended from Beaucourt 
to the north-west ivlong the road across tht^ 
southern end of the Beaumont tJainel spur. 
We had now’ secured the (‘ommand of the 
Ancre on botU banks of the river at the point 
where it entered the enemy's lin(*s. On the 
evening of the 14|h, Sir Oouglas Haig was able 
to report that he had captured over 5,()()0 
prisoners in the battle of the Ancre. Th(* 
serious reverse which we had suffered on July 1 
at this part of the field had been wiped out. 

On the 1 4th a successful adv’ance luui also 
been made east of the Butte de Warlencourt, 
400 or 500 yards of the “ Grid 'J'rench ” being 
taken from details of the ITas.'-ian 1st Guard 
Reserve Division. 

Active operations pra.ctically came to an 


Butt-e de Warlencourt was secured, and the 
enemy massing for a counter-attack was 
dispersed by our artillery fire. The next day 
there was considerable hre from the German 
artillery north and south of the Ancre, but 
without any appreciable result ; and the 
same was the case betw’ei'ii Le Sars and Gueude- 
court. On the other hand our guns caused 
several expilosions in the German positions. 
The British front was also extended to the 
east from Bc'aucourt along the north bank of 
the Ancre. Tlic enemy, how’ovcr, managed to 
regain a part of the ground near the Butte de 
Warlencourt, w’hich had been capYured from 
him on the 14th. 

Our airmen assumed active operations again'^t 
the Germans. I'wo important junctions on 
their lines of communication, places on therr 
railways, billets and aerodromes, were attacked 
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»iri(l lurnly niiirini*rs. Thry iiovor failed, in 
fiicn fif ^^\Try and iiidf'scri liable siif- 

tVring, ft) c'xliibif flu* splendid discipline cit 
thiMP calling and the nntjut'n<*hablc (Minnige of 
t htar rnvv 

During II) Hi there cairu- idioiit a distinct 
chiingt* in the gt'iuTtd attitude i»f (Ircat Britain 
towards tht^ naa’chant navy. MMu* value and 
importance of the work of tiu* trading vesseD 



THE DISTINriUISHKD SERVICE CROSS. 

(Full sixe.) 

and their sturdy crews had always been more 
(»r less rccogni/cd, but during this year the 
growing scarcity <if carrying tonnage, owing 
tti tla* enlarged demau ts upon the slupowners 
(or military nspiirernenis and th(^ (extended 
ac(i\itie.s of the enemy siibmarint's, had far 
re5icl\ing ettects, esptsMally in the rist^ of fotsl 
prict's and the shortage of certain staf)le cran 
moditit's. 'This ctaiditi«»n of things brought 
htanc to the people, not merely the important, 
but tht» \ if III, nature of the work of our nu'n'Imnt 
siMimen Pn'viously tin* avi*rage British citizen 
had regarded Mhmii as valuable ; la? was now 
(‘oinpt'lhMi to realiy.(», if he had n(»* already done 
so, that they were indispensable. In the 
House of C»annn>Ms on XoNi'inlier I. 0 , P.iin, 
Mr. BuiKMUian. then I’n'sident of the Board of 
Trade, spok(? of the cjuesti(»n of sea trae.sport 
as being the key to the war situation and as 
the .\.I5.(^ of Kuropean politics. “ I must 
.say," la? declared, that if we an? succes.sfully 


to victiiiil our people tiiroughoiit the remaining, 
period of the* war, it is also absolutely essential 
to ngard Hhi])ping as labotir is regarded, . 1 ^ 
serving the national interests, not only when 
Hying the fighting eolours hut wIk'u it is 
carrying food over here." In other words, it 
was not only as a n*ser>'e for the fighting Xaw, 
both as n^gards intn and ves.sols, and as a 
means for th(» eouveyance of troops and mili- 
tary rerp I i remen ts of all kinds, that tin? mer- 
eliant scTvice eaiiu* to be aeeept('d ])y th(‘ 
piiblie generally as an ('sst*ntial part of the life 
of the nation, hut also in its everyday eapacity 
'I’his reeogiiition w'as sigiuili/.fsl when it was 
annoiineed in the London OazpJle on Df'ccm 
])er 2‘J, l*.)l(», that, the King had h(‘(*n graeionsly 
pleased to approve the award of Decorations 
and .Medals to a number of idficers and men i»f 
the British mercaritih? marine “in reeognit inn 
of zeal and devotion to duty shown in carrying 
on the trade of tlit? eonntry during the war." 
'rher(‘ folloW(?d tJie names of I ) nierehaiil 
(*aptains who were awarded tIu? Distinguish(‘d 
S<'rvi(?e Cross, and sevcMi (.piMrlermasters, fire- 
iiKMi. and the like, w'ho rcc(dv*ed the Dis- 
tinguished Servieo Medal. In addition, 7.‘{ 
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THE DISTINGUISHED SERVICE MEDAL. 

(Two-thirds scale.) 

oHie(?rs and men had their names publi.slied in 
tia? (hizGtte “ as having received an e.xpression 
of eranmendation for their s('rvic(?s." and six 
olliefMs w(‘n* granted eommissions as 
Lieutenants in the Royal Naval K(?serve. Tiu* 
C«)nneil nf the Mercantile Mrrine Service 
As.soeiatinn c*xpressed the opinion that these 
awards were mer(?ly a pn?liininary to further 
reeognit ion of British luerehant seamen, “ w ho 
have gone to sea with wx)nderful regularity, 
notw ithstanding the increased risks from mines 
and torpedoes— cruel instruments whicli do 
not distinguish betw’cen neutral and belligerent. 
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with bombs and machino-giin fire bot,]» by 
night and day. It must be admitted lliat 
the enemy displayed more enter})rise than 
usual, but he lost three machines on the 
British side of No ^Nlan’s Land and two on 
liis own, while five more were conniclled to 
descend to earth in a damage'^ condition. 
Our own loss was three acrojjlanes. By this 
time (since S<‘[)l(Mnber LI) we ha(l taken 
])risoncrs, against which he had no a[)[)r{‘ciat)le 
offst't. 

On Saturday, XovembiT 18, furtlua' pr»>gri*ss 
was made on boith sidi's of the Aiicn\ hut 
mostly on tla^ south, wliere we gained sonu^ 
.■>00 yards on a front of about 2J miles and 
reacln'd the outskirts of ( Jrandcourt. On the 
right bank of tlie riv(*r wi' advanetMl about. 
threo-(|uarters of a mil(‘ to the north (‘a st of 
Beaucourt, capturing the Bois (l<‘ Ilollandt*. 
Altogether 258 prisoners were taken. 

During thes(> days the Ln'iich had also he(‘u 
heav'^ily engagcMl. On Noxemlx'r / th(‘y had 
capturt'd the im|)ortant j)oints of Ablaincourt 
and Pressoir to the north of ('haulnes. It was 
not till the 15th, after a two days’ bomliard- 
ment, that the Oermans made any attempt to 
recapture this portion ot their lost position. 


A very serious tight them ensued, and at one 
time they managed to gain a footing in the 
eastern jiairt of Pressoir, hut the^^ were re- 
pulsed at all other points with great loss. 
A like fat(' hefel them north of the Somme*. 
Here* n'giments of the Prussian (Juards attack(‘d 
from Leshoeufs to t hi* south of Bouchavesnes. 
'fhey managed to ( apture thi* north(*rn cornia* 
and western fringe of till's St. Pierre X'aast 
Wood, hut wr*re heaten ha.ek all along thi* rest 
of the front attacked. On the other liand, the 
Prench progressed ou the northern spur of the 
St. Pi(*rre X'aast X\ Ood. On the Itltli tlie 
(Jermaus claimed to ha\e entered Saillisel in 
till' morning, hut hy the evening they lost it 
again, and were also turned out ot Pressoir. 
It was a se\ere ri'pulse for three (lermaii 
Divisions in whieh they sulTered V’ery h(*a\y 
lossi's. On th(‘ Kith Prench a.irm(*n fought, 
54 i‘ngagements witii (lerman aeroplanes, 
and during the night they dro|)ped a ton and 
a. half of homhs on a- railway station and 
‘iviation park. 

(5(*n(*ral lleadiiuarters re])orted that on tlie 
22nd the enemy's aeroplanes sIiowimI more 
(*iiterprisc, and some of them cro.ssed the 
British lines. 4'hree fell into our hands, and a 
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^roinbataiit aiul iion-ooinbatant. Wlien thiy. vril 
IS lifted,’ this, message coneluded, “the noble 
l>iirt that has been played in the war by tlio 
masters, officers, and men of the Hritisli 
iiuTchant service will surprise many even of 
those who think they know the seaman and the 
dogged eourng(j of liis race.” 

Speaking on the Xivy Estimates on 
K(d)riia.ry 21, 11)17, Sir Kdwanl Carson, the 
new First Lord, (juoled from a return brought, 
lip to October lit), I Dili, dealing witli transport 
operations at. s(?a since war bi*gan. In rc'gard 
to per^tunnvl, the total numbers which had heiMi 
inovi'd up to that datt' wross the seas had beni 


of vessels engagcnl in purely foreign trade, and 
we had merely kept the skeleton of that con- 
nexion alive. Tlieif there, wen* cargo liners, 
loading on b<‘rth, and tramps chartered to 
liner companies while loiwling on berth their 
total being 088. Tliat, said .Mr. Ilimeiinan, 
was not a large number to keep alive the con- 
nc-xion betwc'cn this country and other coun- 
tries: a mere ski'leton of fhi* orga.ni/.ation 
ni*e<*ssarv. Lastly, there were* the* fri*e tramp 
steamers which were able to go out and take 
thc^ high ral.es prevailing, and whicli nnmlx'red 
Duly about (iO of this niimlier wim*o 
engaged in carrying food. Mr. Kiinciman < on- 
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8.000. 0tM) im'Ti, and, although he regretted to 
■say there liad been two or three untoward 
incident.s, when th<^ vast domain of sea over 
w'hieh they were moved w'as eonsidered he 
thought it might be said that th<*s(* men were 
transported almost witlioiit mishap. Jn regard 
to supplies and expkisives, 0,420,000 tf»ns had 
been moved, with 47,504,000 gallons of |)etrol, 
and over 1,000,000 horses and mules, d’lii? sick 
and wounded moved also numlK'r<*d ov«*r 

1 .000. 000. So much for the ships on “ war 
work.'’ As regards those wdiich w'ere retained 
in the carrying tracle of the Ehiipire, Mr. 
Kiinciinan, then Presidtint of the Ihiard of 
Trtwlo, in a speech on October 17, 1010, said 
there were 297 vessels employed permanently 
abroad, because vve hod to provide for our not- 
being ent irely out of the shipping business afti'r 
the war. Tn normal times there w ere thousands 


tinned : I have given tln^ Mouse a totid which 
reiu'hf’s 1,118 vessi*ls, which are, t«u* good 
national rc'ii-sons, free to tradi* when* they will. 
Out of a total inerehaiit. fleet, of nearly ltl,0(M) 
\e.ssi‘ls, only l,lt)0 fs'can -going vessi*ls are I ret* 
to ctuiduel their own tiperalions. 'Phtm what 
o*’ tla^ rest ? 4’ln*re is a vi*ry largt* numIxT of 
vt*ssi*ls engaged in tlx* scrviei* ot tia* Army 
and Xavy. Tin* FtxMlsfiifTs Metjiiisit ioning 
Uommittt*e has a very large number of vesst*l.s 
iindt*r retpiisit ion. Tlx-n* arc steamers tnuling 
till behalf t>f tin* .Allied ( Joveriimcnts. stcarriers 
tnuling tui behalf of the t'olonies. 

The knowledgt* that the number of ships 
fi»r bringing food to tin* Mrif ish Isles wjis much 
less than in normal times obviously increased 
th<^ deteriniiiat ion of the t*nemy to prtiseeiite 
their suhmariiit* war. Karlier chapters laivo 
shown tile ilauntless sf>irit in w'hich the men- 
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fourth was drivou <lowu hohiud tho (Jorinari 
lino -ono of ours was missing. On tiie 2.*inJ 
twelve of our maehines attacked an cnenw 
formation of twenty, and dispersed it. One of 
them was destroyed and several driven down 
damaged ; all of ours ret urned safely. Hut 
m other fights, where our uk^ii destroyed four 
of tlie enemy’s, w(^ lost tliree. 

rho weather was now very had, and the 
struggle was confined to the artillery with a 


few spasmodic efforts in tho shape of trench 
raids and a little w'ork by tho airmen. 

d'hiis the struggle went on till tho end of the 
month. Nor did December bring any increase 
ill military enterprise on either sid(% although 
on the 12th the Clerman report was that the 
artillery activity again temporarily increased. 
It was backed up by an infantry attack on the 
trench line south of Roye. A few small 
parties managed to eixter our Ally’s tn'iichi's. 
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f.but they wore drivon out by a l>oinh uttack, 
and tho position was eomplotoly re-ostablishod. 

Our trench raids were continu(‘d alon^ tlio 
whole line lield by the French and f)ursclvcs. 
Tiiey produced ascertain tale f)f ])risoncrs, 
and many of the Oermau dug-outs \v(‘re 
injured. 

The end of 1010 found the Allies in the 
^^’este^n Fheatre of War in a position far 
dilTerent from that which they had li(‘ld 
twtdve months before. Abov(‘ all, the pro- 
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d.i'struction of (he military forc(‘s of the Central 
lowers. 1 hus tlio war, both on tlu^ Fastirn 
juid V\ estern Fronts, formcl part of t he general 
plan tr*r the dohait of the (aTinans. \or eouM 
the Austro-ltalian Front be l(‘ft out of th(‘ 
Allied (\)mmHn(leis' ealrnlations. In this 
tlu-atre by the beginning of .lune the Austrians 
had made eonsiderabh* impn^ssion on th«‘ Italian 
line. 1 lainly, th(‘reiore, th(‘ siluatioii rerjuired 
fri'sh, det(‘rmined, and united efforts on tla^ 
part of f h(* Alli(‘s. 

The Kesvians, for th<‘ir ])art. in the campaign 
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gress made in the last h;rlf of the year had which they op<*m'd at tin* liegjnning of .lune 
been great. won most decided si!ee(‘ssps o\’er the Austri.’iiis, 

It is true that the (lermans in February, and led to the transf'S* ol < onsiderabltM h'»'man 

llMt), h.‘ul begun their attack on Verdun, forces from the Wi'stern t o the haistiTu Theatn- 

ami they had eontiniUHl their assaults with of War. 'This was ad\ ant ageous. bu‘ more 

sometimc's varying success, but, on the whole, wa.s nef‘d(‘d. 'Tin* Hi’ilish and iMvaieh haulers 

\\’it!i substantial progrc'ss, and it became therefon' (U'temiined on a eoml iiual otfaisixe 

evident m* the day’s of late spring tliat souk' at flu* eiul of the month to pin the Cerimins 

couTiter blow must be delivere<l l)y tlu* Alli*'s to that part of the front ol (operations and 

1-0 relieve the prc'ssure on this iin))ort ant })oifit. |»r(‘\ent them Irom aifling tho .Xustrians with 

Moreo\*er, it w’as necessarv riot to look upon troops wliet h«‘r against 1 he Kussians or Italians, 

the difTerent campaigns in Furo|>e as isolab'd 'I'he Maet'donian operations were at this timo 

efforts without relation to one another, but only a minor eonsiderat ion. 

rather as forming parts of one scluaiu' for the d lu^ .Allied off«‘nsi\(* would fijlhl two otlu’r 
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(^hant Koa:non withstoo(| the firnt attacks. 
That spirit wi>s in no way lessened by the mort' 
virulent and brutal methods to which the 
riermans descended. They failed entirely to 
intimidate or terrorize the British merchant 
seamen^ whose conduct elicited many notable 
tributes. 

King George, in acknowledging through his 
Secretary, Lord Stanjfordhairi, the receipt of 
copy of the Imperial Merchant Service Guild 
(Gazette on July 14, 19 IG, said that he felt sun* 

“ the country at large joins with him in apprtv 
(riating the noble services rendered by the 
t)tTicers and men of the merchant service since 
the beginning of the war, and the heroism dis- 
|)layed by those who have risked and often 
giv(‘n their lives in carrying out their arduous 
duties.” Admiral Sir Jolin Jcllicoo, speaking 
at the Fishmongers’ Hall on January 11, 1917. 
also refernMl to the merchant service in the 
following tenns : 

WithoiiL our iiv’rc'aiilih* murine t lio Navy — ami, iiicjoccl, 
t\w nation — could not exist. Upon it wo have Ikscii 
d<'peiult?ni for the inovoineid of <Mir troops oversea - 
over .seven millions of iii >n having l)eon transported • 
lo; 4 ether M it h all the ^<uiis, iii unit ions, and stores i*oquired 
hy Ihe Army. I'ho saftr^iiarding of those trausports, 
»)oth froTii the at tactic of siu^h surface vessels tvs have been 
at largo and from submarine attack, has been carrieii 
out by the Navy. We have had to draw also upon the 
pvrsonnrl of the m'>rcaiitilo marine, not only for the 
manning of the transport ships, but also very largely 
for the manning of the whole of our patrol and mine- 
swcH^ping craft, nearly 2,500 skijipers lieing employed 
us skippers K.N.R. The number of R.N.R. executive 
ofTicors has increased almost fourfold since the outbreak 
of war. Indeed, it is impossible l<i measure fully the 
dt'bt which the country owes to our m:»r<’antile marine. 

In the old days it tiaed to bo said that there was 
jealousy between the mercantile marine and the Royal 
Navy, but whatever may have been the <'ase then, 
there is no room now in the Navy for anything but tlu? 
most sincere admiration and respect for the officers and 
men of the mercantile marine. I think T know sufficient 
of those officers and men to Is^lieve that the heeling is 
reciprocated. Those of us who have Ixwm criosely 
associated with the officers and moii who man our armed 
in irehant vessols and patrol craft have realized from the 
first day of the war how magnineont won) their serviws, 
hf»w courageous their conduct, aiui how unflinching their 
devotion to duty under the most dangerous conditions, 
'fhe • -lue of the services of the ulllcors and men of the 
m?r'«*/»tilo marine goes also far heyond their work in 
armed veswils. When one thinks of the innumerable 
COHOS of unarmed ships being sunk by torpedo or gun fire 
far from land, in a heavy sea, with the ship's company 
dependent upon boats alone for their safety, one is lost 
in admiration of the spirit of heroism of those who not 
only ciiduro dangers and hardships without complaint, 
but are ever ready to take the risks again and again in 
nipeated voyages in other ships. 

Similarly, Sir Edwai^ Carson on February 21, 
1917, in dealing with the submarine menace, 
said it was wearying work to read of the 'boats 
with frozen corpses that were brought*in from 
Hhi|)8 torpedoed without notice, yet he wa.s 


encoiiragt'd liy the fatd that he liad not heanl 
of one Kiiilor who had n'fusod to .sail, 'riiat, 
lie deelaivil, was wluit was going to win the war. 

To come now to some of the most stirring 
exatnpk‘8 of the way in which the incrcaTitile 
marine employed in i)iii*siiit of its ordinary 
trfide withstood the stn^sn of the intcnsifitHl 
Gennan submarine war, refenuice may first 
be made to a series of cases of wliicli the 
details were oflicially published. The Fiirness- 
Withy liner Rappahannock, a steamer of 
;i,87l tons, built in 189:i, and fitted with wire- 
less telegraphy, left Halifax, Nova Scot ia, for 
London on October 17, 191(5, and should hav<? 
arriveil at the end of the month. Thu only 
otlier news r<‘eeived con<'('rning her was a 
statement in (he Rerlin ofTiirial wireless rep«)rt, 
on November 8, to t he idTecft that she hail heen 
Slink. She was evidently torpedoed without 
warning, and the 37 men in her crew 
»Ul drowned. In aimoiineing the loss the 
Admiralty said: “If the crew were forced to 
trftke to their boats in the ordinary way it is 
clear that this must have occurred so far from 
land, or in such weather eoiulitions, that t here 
was no probability of their retudiiug the shoif). 
The German pledge not to sink vessoKs ‘ without 
saving human liv(\s * has thm once more hei*n 
disregarded, and another of thiur submarines 
has been guilty <^>f constructive miinh'r on the 
high seas.” 

On December ^9, 191(5, the Admiralty drew 
att'entioii to another ease, if anything mo^^ 
brutal in its details, the sinking of the 4,312- 
ton steamer WestrninsUT, built in 190;) and 
belonging to the We.stminster Shipping Go., 
the crew of which vessel were fired upon while 
in their boats. The ofVieial statement said : 

The degroo of savagery wbir.li the (Icirmans have 
attained in their submarine policy of sinking ruenrhaiit 
ships at sight woukl apfioar to have rtuvlietl its climax 
in tho sinking of the Rril isli sf eamsliip West minster, 
proceeding in ballast from Term Annun/iata to Port Said. 
On Docomber 14 this vessel was atta(?ked hy a Oerm in 
submarine, without warning, when 180 miles fr.mi the 
iinarest lanil, and struck by two torpe loes in ipiick 
MuewHsion, which killed four m;Mi. She sank in tonr 
minutes. 

This ruthless disregard of the tfules of international 
law was followed by a delibi'ratt' attempt to murder the 
survivors. The officers and crew, while elTe<-ting th«‘ir 
eseafio from the sinking ship in boats, wtsro shcllejl by the 
Hubinariiio at a range of 3,000 yards. T\w master and 
ehief engineer were killed outright and their boat sunk. 
Tho second and third engineers anil throe of the i-rew 
were not picked up, and are presumed to have been 
drowned. 

Great Britain, in common with all other civili/od 
nations, regards the sinking without warning of men?hant 
ships with detestation, but in view of the avowed policy 

i3r>-2 
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objects, rt would relieve the pressiire on 
Verdun » and, at the same time, indict such 
losses, both in men and material, on (he (lermans 
in France as to diminish their strength, while 
(he moral effect ol’ driving (hem from positions 
which they had fortified in the past twenty 
montlis and believed to b(' impregnable could 
not fail to l)e great. NTo systematic and com- 
billed effort had yet bt'en made against them on 
a large seal(% extending over a considerabh' 
stn'tcli of country, but now the time had come 
w hen it. could b(‘ undertaken with considerable 
prospect of success. Wlaui, with inferior 
numbers, both of men and guns, the Allies had 
held their own against, (heir op|)onents, they 
had still contrived to win isolated successc'^, 
and the attacks of the (Jermans liad been 
witlvait a lasting or striking n'sult. Jhit, l»y 
the middle of 11) lb both l^ritish and Fren(‘h 
had equipped themselvc's with an twleijuate 
artillery, and th(‘ [iri'pondenmce in guns no 
longer lay with their op[)on(‘n(s. The supplies 
of ammunition were larg(‘ and allowed tlu' 
continuous bombarduicnt o‘’ th(' (German 
lines, while the British Infantry had been 
enormously increased. Framte, too, had 
strengthened her armies, and both Allit's 


were now’ cajiable of carrying out a debnitr^ 
and (‘Ontinuous offensive against the Cerinan 
positions. Their preparations during the last 
montlis had put, indeed, a very different 
complexion on the sitilation. No longer 
were they in any inferiority witli regard to 
weapons ; on th(‘ contrary, both in numliers 
and efliciency they were l)ett(*r off than were 
(lermans. ^I'his has bc'cn ch'arly shown in 
the prmious chapters dealing with the opera- 
tions on the W estern IT’ont. ]t sec^ins probebh' 
that (lie (lermans liad souk' idea of a limitod 
offensive in the early summei, for on May 21 
an at t aclv had been medo l»y the ( l(*rmans on 
our positions on the \buty Fidg(* and south 
and south-east of Souchez. and thc‘v had gained 
.some ground. Hut as th(‘ir sue*c(‘ss was of 
no strut ('gic or tact ical value, Sir Douglas Haig 
camo to -the conclu.sifm that it w’lvs better to 
take up a fresh position a little to the rear of 
the original line rather than use up troops in a 
counter-attack w ho could be ladtc'r enijjloyed 
in the larger operation he had in view'. 

On June 2 the enemy made a determined 
attack on a front of over a mile aijd a half 
from Mount Sorrell to Hooge, and succeeded 
in penetrating our line to a depth wliich, at 
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of llio (loriniili (fovormiuMil. iiinl tlieir mlnHnJ to rohsidor 

llm protests of limit mlv, ii U r,*^•o;rJ,i/.„^l 

protests aro lllmvlviliIl.;.^ I’ho rajiUiu of t!io Coniuiii 
NMlHH-miio lUM.sl, fiowoviT, Imvo .sati.sfinil hiimolf ns to 
flu* rfTi‘u|.ivmio.*.s of lii.s two lorpiMloivs, iiikI yot proctMMloi] 
to i'urry out iti uoM hlooii mi »i(?t. of munior wlu<'li roiilil 
not possil.ly ho jiiHfifio-l hy any nr^inicy of wiir, lind 
« ;i!i only lio ru^oirdofl in t hn ryo.s of tim world a fnrlli«T 
proof of till* flcj^ra lilt ion of (Irrinri honour. 

Ill ji win-less incssno.* ditfed .Iniumry 17 lln* 
flenmiii (h»MTiimeiit al trii.jded tii ndiite tin* 
slateiMnils (*(»utaiiiod in tlio l{rrti.s|i Admiraltv 
nimminiitfHC. 'riir.Me |m.rticulars wen- Inused 
on the .slidiMiieiits of the siii\ i\ ors iiwi.|e on 
oath, l)ii( oil re<;ei|»t of fhr (Jenimii denial 
til'* siirx ivor.'i were miimti-ly eross-eMiMiinrd, 
a.nd, as a nvsult oi this fiirilii-r inve.stipit ion, 
th- facts l^•Mli|.in imelianp-d. 'rhe ve.s.se| was 
tor|M*doi-d without, warninu and striK-k hy two 
lorpedoe; 'riu survivors of the evplo.sion 
took to the boats and were shelled hy the .suh- 
inarine., the eaphiin a.iid the chief enpneer 
heiiiur killed hy sh.-ll lire. Kurt hennore, this 
<aNHs-exaniination i-lieiU-d the fact that no 
oMkm- .ship was in si^dit when the suhiimrine 
<»pened lire, and the only surviving hoat 
was not ])i<rked up until 27 limirs lahr. 
Tic- statennnit in Mie Ch-rnvin suhniariiie 
ollieers alleged report that re.mnie hy tJu' suh- 
marine' was made iinpossihle hy the approach 
of a patrol steamer must, therefore, hi* regarded 
as lift ion. 'J'ho British Admiralty Jiad- nothing 


Inrther to add to, and nothing to modify iu, 
its original romrnimiqud. 

It proved only too true, as the Admiralty 
remarked, tliat mcTC protests were nnavailing. 
On Jamiary 4 they had again to inform the 
eonntry of a further easo of callous di.sreganl 
lor till* lives of nou-coinhiitant seamen. 'Phe 
Britisli .steam.shi|> \orth Wales, proceeding in 
Imllast from Hull to Canada, was reported by 
the Oernuui ^Virele.ss on November 9, 191 <•, 
as having been torpedoed. Beyond one piece 
of viirnisheil wood marked “ North W'ales," 
ioiiiid in Seiineii Cove, and bodies washed 
ashore on the Cornish const, ludhiiig further 
was heard of her, and it was presumed that the 
crew took to their boats in the gales raging 
at the time, and were all drowiu'd. In the 
de.strnetion of another and larger ve.s.sel, the 
City of Mirminghain, about three weeks after 
the North Wales, there was exemplified splendid 
eoiidnet by all on board, iiielnding some women 
passengers. "Fhe facts relating to the loss 
of this Kllerinan liner, of 7,498 tons, wi‘re 
published by the Admiralty on Fehriuiry o, 
1917, as follow.s ; - 

M’Im* JtrifiHh steamship City of Hirniiii'dwiin was 
tor]M*(lo(Ml without- warning! on Novoiuhor lust l»y an 
•vieiny siihinariiio when 120 miles from the ii(uiro.s( liuiil. 
She rarriHci a erew of 145 atid 170 pivswngers, of w’hom tM> 
were women ritni ehildreii. 

The torpedo striirk the whip uhreast the aftcrhold, aiid 
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MOVING A FIELD-GLJN TO A NFW POSITION. 


[Ol/icial f>ft 


groatost , nu‘asur«'d soiiu' 70* > \ .irds. As t he 
Comians in tlir soutlu'ru puit of tlio captured 
position coniniand('<l the rhitislj trenches more 
to tho rear, it was tluTefore iiece>sary to expi'l 
them from it. Tiiis was dorc* on June tJ by 
a well‘planned and w ell -executed eounter- 
stroke and the oriizinal trenches were r(‘co\ er<‘d. 
J’he Germans showed no further sympt(»nis of 
passiiig t(^ the otTensive, and ne ither out' nor 
other of these allairs in any way d»‘Iaycd the 
preparations for tlie grand attack shortly to 
l>e iindertalvcai. 

It has been seen how successful the Somme 
operations were. IJie pressure on Ve rdun had 
been relieved, the maif\ German Army had 
been pinned to the W estern front of operations 
and its strength had been coiisi<lerably worn 
down. The sketch amavved sliows grapliically 
the gain of ground ma<le, but this A\as not the 
only gauge by wliieh succc'ss was t-o be (esti- 
mated ; rather was it to Ix^ found in tho 
cuvpt\ires of prisoners and in the larize number 
of weapons won. From July 1 to November IS, 
when active operations practically ceased, 
3S,000 otticers and men had been taken 
besides 21) heavy guns, Dh Held guns and 
howitzers. 136 trench mortars and 514 machine 


No soldicTs can go on for any considerable 
time recognizing this fact without, sulfering 
deterioration. 

H\it there were ot})(‘r n'asons for the Allies’ 
great. suc(*(*ss. In the contc'st (J nations 


Jcommacnurt b* 

f »* i» Bucquoy /| 



BatbleLine Jufy -PERONN 
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SKETCH MAP SHOWING THE GKOUND 
gained by the BRITISH AND FRENCH 
IN THE BATTLE OF THE SOMME. 


guns. 

Still more important was the great damage 
which had been indicted on tho German moral. 
The evidence as to this pc^int was indubitable. 
Time after time in the various encounters it 
had been noticed that the Germans no longer 
fought* os well as they had done earlier in the 
war. It is certain that this is to lx? attributed 
to the fcMit that in hand-to-hand encounters 
they found they wore opposed by better men. 


which began in 1914 the destructive power of 
lire had been enormously develope<.l. It had 
been remarked in former wars of recent date 
that they had become less bloody. For this 
the main retvson was that, while improved 
w’eapons had in<; eased losses at the actual 
points of contact, the same intensity along 
tho whole line of battle which characterized 
tho encounters of earlier time was no longer 
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heavy was the explosion thi^ the ship »t once iMi^aii iimler him ; he was piekcil up half an hnnr laloi- l.> one 
((> settle by the stern. One of the lifeboats was blown to of the boats. 

,.ieeos. Knginos' woi-o stopp^^l and sloam allowed to The coiuluot of tlie eivw au.l pass«-nKtTs was ailmimbl.i 
...rape from the boilers, while e\MTyhody asseinbletJ throughout. The master i-eporls that the wommi lodk 

,,f their stations for ahandonitig the ship. their plaees in the boats “ as calmly as if tiu y wei.o 

A heavy swell was rimiiiiig, but within 10 minutes d<jwn to their meals,” and when in the huals tlu-y he^ i-n 

,>f Mio explosion all boats had boon lowered and all the singing. 

|ias.sengers and crow were clear of the ship. In aee<inl. I'hroo hours later the boats wen- pi< ked up hy a 

.Aiioo with ilritish sea tradition, the master, (-aptain hospital ship [reporte<l at the lime to have been t hi* 

\V. J. Ffanghton, rnmainod on bonn! until the ship sank Letitia), ami the passengi-rs nml crew inn>1eml. It wn^ 



\ TORPEDO ON ITS FATEFUL MISSION. 

Torpedoes uiaelly travel t>eneath the surface : this one is exceptionally high in the water. 
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seen. Moreover, tJie great soure. s of loss, 
(lis-ase and Jiardship, due to want of food 
and exposure, were htdter in limd. But in 
this titanie struggle, although medieal sei(‘iiee 
had praetieally abolislied epideinie disease 
Iroin the arniic's and largely diminished tJie 
loss from exposure, the nnpreeedented 
progress in the power of wt'apons )iad 
(*normou.sly increased the destruetio?i of life 
on the battlefield. Moreo\(‘r, tljere was 
another eontril)ul ing taetor - t he eenitimious 
nature f»f I he struggle. Ih'hwe t he su|)ply of 
food and ammunition ha.d been render<‘d so 
much easi(T by the inereas(‘d favility of loco- 
motion du(‘ to lil)era! eonstruction of railways, 
good roa.ds and the introduction of the auto- 
mobile, tla re w(‘rc constantly occurring pauses 

THR SIOKES BO\1R-T»ROWEK. 







m the fighting, and battl<‘s were com|)arat ivel\ 
intrerjuent. In this war, whether during the 
time the operations took j)laee in tbe optai 
country or duririg those winch w(‘r(' made u| 
of th(^ attack and defence of a fortified positif ri. 
t here was hardly any interniission. Day attei 
day, unless the weatlu'r cut indy ^to|.>ped 
e»perations, tlu're were imcountt rs of a nion' oi- 
Jess ardei^t nature, and alw ays t Icerc* w as som(' 
artillery work. 

d'he struggle on t he ground w as supphaia nied 
by tla^ struggle in the air, whifdi had i\, wry 
impf)rtanr irdlntau'e on tla* conduct of war. 
Jt t wo large a.rmies are in ju\ta[)osi! ion \Nitli 
one a-notla-r, bofti sides haa e gnait diliicull\ in 
concerding (heir strctegic moxi'ments from r>n(> 
anoi her. for th(‘ afa'ojdaiies, with tlwdr lon^ 
range, can ascta ta.in c asil\- w hat mo\ rmeni f 
tro.ips a.i‘e going on behind th<‘ ('nem\ s ti-ont. 
pro\i<led the\' aie not stopped by the cmmiin s 

iiig dutii's in front, 
of the army had laam largely (ranshaTod from 
(he caxalry to tlu' aviatoi’s, and it is just as 
imj^ortant in th<‘ (‘m])lo\'ment of airmen 
ts fornaaly in tlu‘ em|)loymcnt of horsena ii 
to ensure th(' predominance of th(.‘ recon- 
noitring arm l.v., ihv resistance of the other 
i<l<* must !)(' disDosed of just a.s, foiamah . 





El I TING FUSES TO SIOKES BOMBS. 
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VICTIMS OF A U-BOAT OUTRAGE. 
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^tHe enemy's cavalry had to })o torn awey 
before the duties of r(‘eonr»aissauee could h* 
properly carried out. It is plain that imdei- 
modern conditions the dilliculty of executing 
stratcjxieal inovemt^nts such as Nap(»leon em- 
ployed in the Marengo campaign, or Wr llington 
in IK 13, must be very much greater, besides 
which the e'v/.o of arjrut‘s, when whole nations 
are in arms, makes such brilliant mov<‘ments 
still more ^litheult. Fortunat(‘ly for the Allies 
both British and Knuieh airmen at the time of 
the Battle of the Somme provt'd themselves 
superior on the whole to those of (Jermany 

\\ hen we eiiteivd on tlie seeni' oi jiel ion in t lie 
y('ar 1914 our soldiiu’s v<‘i-e nee(‘ssari! armed 
and traiiK'd on the id(‘ is then in vogue. They 
liad a good ritle, a mod<‘r<ite erjuij*ment of 
machine-guns, |'f»ssessed in their guns weapons 
which w('re more powerful than those r>f other 
fit Id art ilU'ri('s, ami ra< her mon* numr'roiis than 
th(‘ otheially pulilished tmdowiiK'iit of the 
(J(‘rman Anny. But liardly had th(‘ war 
begun wh('n it w as seen t hat ( Germany had 
given to her army far more machine-guns, 
and Iiad }>rought far heavier guns into tin 
field arid in greater numb(‘rs th<in we ha.(' 
('xpected to meet. This put us at (irst at a 
great disadxantage, but the almost super- 
human exertions we inadc^ in ordcT to overcorm‘ 
it brought about in due tin.(.‘ a (•omplete 
change. Our heavy guns were more nunuTous 
and more copiously provided with ammuni- 
tion ; we had brought the factory on to the 
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GERMAN INFANTRY COLUMNS. 


In the Company Column the three sections are 
one behind the other at nine paces distance. The 
Broad Column consists of the four (Company 
Columns of the Battalion with intervals of five 
paces between them. 

battlefield to take part in the struggle. The 
number of machine-guns had been enormously 
increased, and the infantry hml he(>Ti provided 
with the Ijowis gun, technically a maeh.ine- 
gun, but in reality an automatic rifle which 
one man can carry and manipulate, and w hich 
yet gives a fire equal to that of 25 rifles. This 



THE STOKES BOMB-THROWER AND 
ITS INVENTOR. 

This illustration shows how easily the arm can he 
carried. 

wea]K)n w a^ also largely us(m 1 in our aeroplanes, 
for which ils light weight rendered it |)eeuliarly 
suitable. 4'h(‘ cavalry, too, was provided 
with rnaehine-guns, Ix^'^ausi* so much of it'-^ 
lighting hml to h ‘ done on foot. (Jreat ns<' 
hatl been made of gn'iUMle< in t he treneli w’arfai’(', 
and our trench mortars - or., the weapons 
which hurl hemhs of various sizes at a very 
high angl(‘ of fir' for a comparatively shorl 
distanee were distinctly superior to those of 
the enemy. (inaiadicTs luwl Ix en revivc'd, and 
fonned an integral part of yvery eonqiany. 
4'he special form known as the Stok» s mortar 
or howitzer had undoubtedly, by its raj^id fin , 
produced a great imjiression on the (k‘rnians. 
All these inventions and improvements enor 
mously increased the amount, of fire (in the 
modern battlefield. 4'he old doctrine of hus- 
banding ammunition had given w ay to the more 
rational view' expend as mueh as you can, 
provided a reasonable effeet is obtained from 
it. This, of course, involved enonuous suppiies, 
such as in 1914 were undreamt oi. War hml 
become largely a question of material. No 
soldiers, however good, could succeed w’ithout it. 
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THE “CITY OF BIRMINGHAM/* TORPEDOED; LOWERING THE BOATS. 


ihiMi fo'iinl that the* shipV'i ihn'tor. tho hariiian, and two 
liiscars wore not amon^ th*? survivors atul had prostitnahly 
h(»on drowiiod. 

A shoRkiii.o; rast' of nioii suffering from being 
«'X|)OMO(I in open boats in mid- winter was made 
known by the authorit i(\s on .lannary .31, 1917. 
Four days earlier, or on tlie morning of Saturday, 
.lannary 27, tho British steamship Artist, 
when *18 miles from land, in a heavy easterly 
gale, was torpedoed by a German submarine. 
In response to her appeal sent by wireless, 
‘‘ S.O.S. ; sinking quickly,’' auxiliary patrol 
craft ])ri)eeod 0 d to tho spot and searchetl the 
vieinity, but found no trace of the vessel or her 


succour. Tliose of I hem who perished during 
those three days of bitter c*x|H>sure wer*^ 
murdered, ami to prt'ttMid that anything was 
done to ensure their safety wouhl be sheer 
hypocrisy. As the Admiralty pt)inte(l out, 
the pledge given by Germany to the rnited 
Stat>es not to sink merrdiant ships without' 
ensuring the safety of tho passengers and crews 
had been broken before, “ but never in cir- 
cumstances of more cold-blooded brutality.” 

The foregoing, it will be notic(Ml, were casi*s 
in wliich, as far as the available information 
showed, the merchant vessels were attacked by 
torpedo, and usually without warning. This 



GERMAN SUBMARINE FITTED WITH WIRELESS SIGNALLING APPARATUS. 


survivors. Three days later the 8team.slii)) 
Luchana picked up a boat containing 1(1 of th(^ 
survivors. The boat had originally contained 
23, but seven had died of wounds and expo.surc 
and were buried at .sea. The surviving 1(» 
were landed, and of these five were suffering 
from severe frostbite and one from a broken arm. 
The crow had been forced to abandon their 
ship in open boats, in a mid -winter gale, and 
utterly without moans of reaching lanrl or 


method of destruction was by no mtvins general, 
however, being very costly, inasmuch as tiu' 
submarines had only a limited carrying capacity 
for torpedoes, and when these missiles had been 
cxpendeil a return to souk? base f»r dcpftt became 
necessary if the vessel.s had no other moans of 
waging their unlawful war on the trade. 

In cases where for any reason the submarim^s 
refrained from torpedoing vessels at sight 
— and also from tho tor^xsJoed ships if it was 
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It. in a ciirious tiling that just when fire laid 
been rendered inon' intc'nse, wlieii the great 
obieet of rationalls' fuanaMien'd infan(r;v' was 
to use formations which ('ffered as little target 
as possible, eoinpatilile with a j)ropcT develop- 
ment of fire power, witliout which it would 
hav(* been im[)ossibl<‘ to advance against a well- 
defended position, the OcTmans should have 
harked back to the worst t.yjje of Kniu’h 
tactics ol a hundred years before. J.arge and 
dense columns were then found impossible on 
the battlepM'ld , l)ut they' were seen once more 
in the b^.erman Army. I’hen^ liad always been 
a certain school in it which believed in them, 
and they were employed fairly frequently on 
the battlefiekH in trance, causing frightful 
losses, and never succeeding unless the troops 
attacked were on Uio point of going back, end 
so were unable to bring suOicient fire to bear 
on them. 

The narrative has shown that the Allies 
really obtained the results they sought for in 


the Battle of the Somrne. But it was scarcely 
to 1)0 expected that the Germans would in 
any way admit this. On the contrary, the 
newspapers, the (tenoral Headquarters and the 
(German people claimed that they had won th(^ 
battle. 

'riie German ]leadf|uarter Staff at the end 
of December declared that “the great l^atrie 
of the Somme wa^ atdually ended. Since 
the last infantry atta(*ks failed lamentably 
over four weeks ago the tire of the I^Vench 
and British artillery had also diminished to 
such an extent that it became possible for the 
defenders to rebuild their defences, whicii at 
places only consisted of shatlered trencljcs 
and sliell craters. 1 ’hese four weeks of relati\ 
calm, whi(’h the exhausted assailants were 
forced to allow the defenders, haw, once and 
for all, sealed the fate ol the Somme Battle ! “ 
A few'^ jiiontlis later the Germans w'cre scuttling 
back as hard as they could from a position 
w'hich, according to their own statements, 
had been restored to its pristine strength ! 
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tin* (Jcniiiiris so.iit* 

tiinr (hiiiinz th(‘ practice c)f tiikiiiii 

(irisourTM the i-jiptMius of tht‘ mrn'haiitiiUMi. 
|».*rliii|)s witli a virw to pvlii'jj if possibli\ 

t ho slut us of (M)iuhjitmits. Oil I )oc«'inlM‘r 4. 
Ihlli, tlir Amhor Muir Oiilodoni.-i, «>f 0,22.4 
tons, \Mis souk ill tlio AliMlitiTniiiriiu, and 
lior iiiasiiT, Ciiptuin .lanios Jlltiikio, tiikcn 
jn'isonor in this way. On tho H)lh it was 
a.Ilo^tMl in an oflicial Ik'i'lin trlr^rani tlmt 
thl^ (.'alcdonia riakvis oiirod to rani tlio suh- 
iiiarino without having prrviously boon atlaoktsl 
by tho lattiT. Koars won* aroustsl lost this 
aniiouiKM'iiHMit was an attomjit to justify in tin* 
oyi's of tin* world anotlior jiidiiMal iuurd<T of an 
Kn^lish iiirroaiitik* luarino captain, as ('aptain 
Oharics Kryatt, of the City of Brussels, Jia-d been 
exiTiitcd in the previous .Inly.* Ib^preseiiiations 
were therefon^ made to tin* Ooverriment that 
tin* 0(*rmans should be informed that, if any 
harm was done t») (aiptain Ulaikii*, om* of th<‘ir 
ollieer prisoners of lajjli rank would be sh(»t 
forthwith. Ou l)(‘eember 14 it was announec*d 
tha-t the American Amliassador at Merlin haci 
been asked to n*p«irt at oiu’c any action the 
(lc‘rmans contemplated against the captain, 
and on the Mith the welcome nc*w's was rcceive»l 
that the Oerman Foreign Otliee had given 
a personal assurance to the (!harge (TAffairivs 
of tiu' United States in Merlin that Uaptain 
Mlaikie wcaiM not share the faft* of Captain 
Fryatt. The Cernmn Admiralty eonsider<»d 
I ho Caledonia as an armed cruis<*r, amt tlierefore, 
t liat in at teinjiting to ram the subma.rino (.^ap- 
lain Mlaikif' was only <loing his duty. Karly in 
.lanuary news was reci’ived from (^ij)tain 
Mlaikie slating that he was ipiitt^ well. It was 
subsequently reported that he was detained 
ill a military olUeers’ camp at Friedlierg, 
M(‘sseii. 

A tew' weeks betore the destruction of the 
(*ale<lonia a gnaip of steaim'rs, inelmling 
neutrals, had been destroyeil in thi* Atlantic 
by U Wl and their captains takiai on boani 
the submarine, but later they were releasiMl. 
and wer«* then able to givi* an aeeoiml of their 
experieiKvs in the “black hole” of a Cernmn 
under water craft, t’aptain Arthur I’attersoii: 
of the Mritisli steamer Hetonia., was in tlie 
submarine for eight days; Captain Yellugsen. 
of thp Norwegian shiji Malto, for .sf;vi»n 
days; and Captain Frederick (4irtis, of the 
American steamer Columbian, for six. Captain 

♦ < 'liiipriT Cl. Ml., |)n;;r* ."i.l. 


CiirliH gave tho following acconut in an inter, 
view ; - - 

• 

My ship f-arri.-il a raigo of »iboiit a,tm0 tons ami 
i iew of 1011. Wo wme all siivimI. [ stoppufl on i|,r 
fh-irvind tjf tim snlnii nine, whose iM»miuander onleiv.i 
iiu* to ahaminii my stiip with tin? emw inuniMtiatcU 
which we dill withont other baggage tluvn two Mitch. I 
with doiMitn.Mils mid iimmy. 

Snbm oiiie IJ tt) at once fired two torpedoes at tin 
Coliiiiihiaii, wliieh imm*fliat(?Iy sank. The crew wm.. 
left ill the lifeboats, while t was taken on hoard th.* 
siibinarine, which plunged iiniiindiately afterwards. 

1 was taken into the ipiartenii.-tster’s small cahin. 
when> I found llm captains of the Setouia and lhiM«r. 



CAPTAIN JAMBS BLAIKIK. 


\lter me came tht^ captain of the Norwegian "hip, 
Koidalo. 

'J'lm cabin was very small. It eontainod a little 
folding table, a folding ehair and threw wall bunks. 
All wew) |Nwmeated with the odour of ben/.iiie. There 
was no communication with the exterior caliiri. Jt 
was alisointuly dark both by night and <lay. 

We weiv given each morning a few morsi^ls of black 
broiul, a cup of coffee, and a small portion of bad butter. 
At noon we had sttnv made of iranued m ?at and soup. 
Slipper was at 10, consisting of coffee or tea, witli taitter 
or marinalade. Hours passed in this narrow prison, 
very long and disagreeable. Tho captain of tho Hubmarine 
was a mail a))oiit 30, while the crow of 40 sailors were 
all very young and were dnvssed in shiny leather clothing. 

Th(^ iMorohaiit (‘aptairi.s wuro allowed at 
intervals hetweeii the operations of the sub- 
marine to go on deck and snuike a cigaret.te. 
'Phey were wati4ied by^ members of the (*rc\v 
armed with levolver.s, but w'hen they w^ent 
helow' the erew put aside their weapons. Then* 
\va.s only one eliair in the cabin, which the 
eaptaiivs used in turn ; otherwise they lay 
down in their biuiks. Towards noon on 
X(n*ember 9 the subniarino signalled to tho 
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RUMANIAN CAMPAIGN OF 1916: 
(II.) TO FALL OF BUKAREST. 


Thk STnATKm,- Posittom ,n C toi.kr. U.Ki- Th..: Passks Lk.ad.n,; into K, mania - K,..„TrN,- 
IN THK Torzbkrh ano PRK„KAr, Pa.ssks Enkmv Okkknsivk on thk Mo,.„av,an Pront.KH ' 
Ri;.ssian Keinkorcemkntn Krakkt a<,n Dei.mkns.nokn attacks thk Hki, Toaakr I-ass -Knkmy 
Advance IN thk \'im.( an Pass P.imaman Vhtorv at Takokl .Iii’ Kjohtin.; in thk Doit 
III d.ia-<:enhral Sakhakokk in Command- Ckhm an Advanc e in thk .Ttk Vai.i.ky - Fai i, ok 
Craiova-. Mackenskn cuossks thk Dankiik^ Con. kntric Advan. k aoai.nst thk Aroesh I,ink 
I5ATTEE OF XEA.II,()Vr -RUMANIAN DkKKAT -Fv At C ATION OK Hi KAItKST -CkRMANS KNTICR TIIK 

Cii'V. 


T H K Austro-CurinaM couutur-ortVMisix o 
agaiu.st Rumania fall.s into four 
marked stages. Its (irst task was 
to clear Trarisylvaiiia aud regain 
control of the seuii-circk’t of railway' in tlu* 
I'pper Maros and Aluta v^alleys which runs in 
eajstern and southern Transylvania ahnost 
parallel to tlie Kuinanian frontier and at a 
short di.stance from it. As was point(‘d out in 
C’hapter ( lxxiii., this railway ga\ e to an 
Austrian offensiy’e against the Humanian 
frontier a y ery consideral)Ie strategic a,dvantage, 
because a Humanian army attcanpting to detV*nd 
the frontier of its country did not dis[)ose of 
any similar conv’enient lateral eommunicat ions.* 
Th(' Austro-Ch'rman offensive began about 
the middle of September and succeeded in 
recapturing t}>e whole of Transylvania by 
October 14. Thenceforth, the Rumanians hivl 
to fight at the gates of their own country, in 
the Carpathian passes. Tlie enemy off(‘nsi\'e 
against Rumania was opened by a simultaneous 
attack practically along all th(> romls and 
passes which lead across the frontier rangi* : 
it was in the interest of the Cerman Command 
to force our Allies to disperse their forciys along 
• Cf. p. 201. 
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tli(‘ entire line. 'Jhi' (JiTman Command with 
the help of its much su|)crior system of lat(u-al 
railways could then shift the main weight of 
its olTcnsiv(‘ uilh iiiconijiarahly gn^atcr spiked 
ilian the HuuMUiiaus eould acliime in nnid- 
justing tlicir dispositions to tlie moveiinents 
of t he enemy. 

'Phrci* distinct .sectors may he distinguished 
within th«* hattk'-linc along the frontier range, 
each of thi in liascd on one railway coiineetiiig 
'IVaiLsylvania wifli Knnuinia. The Moldavian 
sector c(‘ntring round tla^ (Jyimes pass with 
minor ramifications in tlic 'rblgyes, the Hekas, 
thc! L z and the Oitoz passe *s, li^vd been assigned 
eluring (he Rnmanian offensive of September, 
19H), to (he Konrth Rumanian Army under 
( Jeneral IhM*san. riu* r<‘gion of th(^ six passes 
south of Kronstivdt, hetweiai the Hnsau ri\T‘r 
ill tla> (‘ast an<l the E^igaras mountain range 
in the west, which may he described as tfio 
central grouf) of passes, eonstituted the main 
front of the Second Rumanian Army ; its 
most important artiTv of eomrnnnieation was 
the road and railway which run from Riikan‘st 
and Rloesliti over the Predeal Pass. The 
Second Rumanian Army, which at the out- 
break of the War w^as eoinmaujlcd by General 
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DAMAGR TO A SHIP'S BOWS BY MINE. 

S\v<*(Iisli sti'aiiuT 1 .‘I iiiiUvs olT i lio Spanish 

p(irt (»f Cainarina, and this vc'ssci tonic on 
board tho (.aptaiiis and la.nd<Ml thoin. 

A variant of this prooodun* was ohsorvod in 
tla^ (-aso of an unntkiiK'd stc'aiiur wlh<*h Wiis 
stoppoil, ordi'ivd to talco on board survivors 
of throo otluT v(*ss<*ls, juhI Ihon compclU'd to 
follow tho siibinariiu* for thrrr days. Tho 
vosscls wt'iN* tiu' llritish st('a.m(*r AiH lion- 
eraii, of (flasj^ow, hioh was sunk <»n .lanuary 12, 
1917, with tho loss of four of hor crow; tin* 
sailinji vessel Kil|)uriK\v> <>l Loudon, of 1,944 
Ions ; and the Danisli stc^anuT Omsk, of 
Oopcnhaj.'cn, 1,571 tons, 'riiore were 84 mem- 
bers of the crews of tluvse three vessels, wlio 
wen^ apimrcnitly k*ft in open boats. Another 
sb'anaM’ was then st.opjied, as already men- 



RRPAIRING A SHIP DAMAGED BY A 
MINE. 


tinned, and, liaviu}; resc*ied the shipwrcck(‘d 
<‘rt»ws, was forced to follow tlio course of 
the submarine from 9 a.m. on , lanuary \o to 
midnight on .lanuary 19. 1'he submarine then 
helped herself to the car^o of this steaiiHM*, and 
what sh(? could not or did not wish to take for 
her own use* was onion'd to be discliarj^od 
overboard. Then she ma.dt> olT. Many anec- 
dotes of the tricks end m<*thods of the sub- 
marines could be rcla.l(‘d. On .lanuary .*», 
1917, the corrcspond(‘ni- of 77a' Thnvs at, 



HOLE IN A SHIP'S SIDE MADE BY A 
MINE. 

Amsterdam reported tfiat (lermiin subtnarincs 
were simdin^ out tla* ‘‘ S.O.S." wireless sij^nal 
to lure llritish vessels to destruction. 'I’ln^ 
TeUmniuJ learnt from an i»nici*r of a lar^c 
steamer of an important l)ut<*h line that' on 
the jouruf'y from the Dutch East Indii's ho 
rec'eived, whik* in the Hay of Hiscay, an “ S.O.tS.” 
messaixe. Proceeding to the* ])|}M*e indicated, 
Jte found a ( icrinan submarine, which was not. 
in distnvss. and the captain of which (*.\pn*sscd 
regret that it was a Dutch aiul not a- Mritish 
vessel which had arrivi'd. He said: “ \\ o 
don’t want you to sa.ve our souls. W'c want 
the Dritish to sa\e our souls.” 

There were oth<*r ruses adoptc<l by the 
Oermans to lure the merchant ships to tlu ir 
(lestriictioii, and such tricks nc*c*cssitated in- 
«Teased caution and alertness on the part ot 
the oflicers ami men of the latter. On Dcceiii- 
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Av('r(‘S(Mi, for about a month romainod 

imilor the leadership of General Crainiceanu, 
whilst General Avoreseu \vas in eharge of the 
Itimmnian operations in the Dobrudja ; by 
the middle of October, when the j)o.sition on 
the Transylvanian front had become most 
critical, he was transferred back to his old 
command, and a short time aft€Tv\ards was 
entrusted with the supreme command of all 
f ile Rumanian armies. The third sector within 
the (Carpathian front, the northern border of 
VVallaehia, was the field within which operatisl 
t he First Rumanian Army under (Jeneral Culcer. 
Its centre lay round the Red Tower Pas.s in th(‘ 
Aluta Valley, wdiere thf^ railw ay from Hermann* 
stadt to Rimnic and 81atina crosses the front ier : 
its secondary centres lay in the Vulcan and 
S/urduk passes at the head -waters of the 
Jill river, and near (Jrsova on the Danube at 
tlie meet ing-point of Hu mania, Serbia and 
Hungary, The disposition of the Rumanian 
armies along this front remained in its main 
outlines, even after the retreat from Tran- 
sylvania, what it had been at the outbreak of 
the war. But the Rumanians, having lost 
considerably during the first seven weeks of 
the cam|)aign and being faced by an enemy 


much superior in numbers and still more in 
aVtillery and other war material, were in sore 
need of help. This they were soon to receive 
from Russia. Whilst the .battle w^as still 
proceeding along the frontier range the Rus- 
sians gradually* took over the northern |)art 
of the Moldavian sector, thereby enabling the 
Rumanians to concentrate the 
Second Armies for the defence of the angle 
between Moldavia and Wallachia. Also the 
defence of tlie Dobrudja front was gradually 
tak(>n over by the Russians. 

The German counter-offensive under General 
\'on Kalkenhayn in Transylvania had jiroceedi’id 
from wi'st to east, starting about the middle 
of September in tlie Streiu Valley south of 
Ifatszcg, then proceeding to Heiinannstatlt 
and the Hod Tower Pass (wdiich it reached 
towards tlie end of September), and finishing 
in the battle of Kronstadt (about October 10). 
(Concurrently with it the Austrodlungarian 
armies under (Jeneral von Arz advanced from 
central and northern Transylvania against (he 
w'(‘stcrn frontier of Moldavia. Important forct>s 
had, of course, been left behind by the Germans 
in front of the Red Tower l^ass in order to 
guard against a possible Rumanian counter- 
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)ivv hi, IVIKi, tho DaiiUh stoamfi* Oorda was 
stopp«‘d in hay of Mislay by Ij 4(1. Tlu‘ 
ca[)tain was ordort^d to coino on i)oard tla* 
Kiibtnarino with his papers. He was tletained, 
ami a pri/t^ erew of six men and a lioutenant 
w»is placed in tli<^ (Jerda. Tlay re|)]aced the 
DiUiisIi by (Jerman colours, and I'ave 4>ut thal 



THR ANCHOR LINER “CALIFORNIA/^ 
Suak by submarine, February 7, 1917. 


the vessel would be taluMi to Hamburg as a 
prize. .\s a iriatter of fact, luT course was set 
in a soulh-w(^s(.erly direction, and tho steamer 
was used as a decoy t.o attrm^t other victims 
for th<» submarine, which followed (lie (Jerda. 
Ill the nc^xt favo days three steamers wito sunk. 
!‘awh tiling tho (Jerda appromdaxl a ship slit* 
hoistiHl the Danish (lag, but after sinking the 
vessel tho (Jitrinau flag was rehoisted. The 
(•(trda was also u.sed as a depot for the vvt'wa of 
Mut sunken ships, the Jiutnb<*r on board her 
increasing (.o (i2. On the hUh tln^ frt^sh water 
gave out, and being then olT ('ajie FinistiTre 
the ( Jc'rinans entered th«? liay east of Finisterre 
within the territorial limits. All on board the 
iMvpt.nred vessel >v(*re thcMi orden^d into tin- 
boats. They were forbidden t,o take any 
extra cdothes or other pos.sessions, a (Ji^rman 
oflieer standing at the liead of the gangway 
with a revolver to si*o t hat this order was com- 
pli»*d with. Nautical instruments and certain 
other articles wen? then stolen by the Germans 
and taken into tho submarine, after which 
the Gerda was towed outside the territorial 
limit and simk. 

In other cases some curious anecdotes were 
ndaUxl about tho methods of the submarine 
cnwvs. Tho captain of tho Spanish steamer 
CJay^ta, which was sunk aliout the middle of 


.lamiary olT tho nortli coast of Spain, reported ♦ 
that the Germans removed all tho provisions 
from his ship, and before leaving handed him 
a card bearing the words, “Tho U 44 sank 
the (Jjaeta.” There were other exampl(*s of 
Gorman swagger, as, for instance, w'hen an 
Ami?riean ship, stopped off the coast of (^)rn‘ 
wall, was spared, and her commander givc*n a 
e(*rti(ieate showing that his sliip had been 
granted “ permission “ by the German sub- 
marine eaptain to sail up t he English ( Miaiinel. 
An amusing sidelight, upon the eonscienee of a 
(Jerman suhiuarine commander w as forthcoming 
when a shiji's boat, containing the mast(*r and 
cpinv of a small vessel, reached (Guernsey in the 
last week of December, 1910. The master liafi 
been “ submarined “ for the second time, and 
the commander of the sulnnarim? was the man 
who had sunk his first ves.sel. Dn the first 
occasion, among tho valuables retained by tlu* 
German oflieer was the master's gold wateh, 
hut after sinking tlie second xessel he rceog 
iiized the master and returned the watch. 
Some three weeks after this the daily list of 
lo.ssi's includ(?d the three vessi*ls, two Britisli 
and one Danish, which have already been 
rt^fc?rped to. The crew's wore hurriedly ordere*! 
into their boats, and one of the latter, belonging 
to the British steamer Auchencrag, capsizcxi 
and drowned four men. Yet the Germans 
found timc3 to help themselves to the stores of 
their victims, including 40 cans of whisky. 

Tho deeds of heroism on tho part of the 
mercdiant seamen which light up the cruel and 
grim n*cord of the submarine w^ar are in- 
numerable. It must suffice to memtion one, 
which the Royal Humane Society deemixl 
worthy of the aw-ard of their Stanhope Gold 
Medal and £5 as the most gallant feat of the 
year. ''Flu? hero was Jolm Paxton, a fireman 
in the steamship Sw(?dish Prince, which vi^sscl 
was attacked by a submarine in the Mediter- 
ranean on August 17, 1910. In the hurry to 
abandon the ship Paxton was left on board 
with three other men. There w’as a high wiiul 
and a heavy sea was running, but T’axton by 
his gallantry saved all throe of these men. He 
jumped overboard, and called to tho first man 
to follow\ He then sw'am with him to the 
nearest boat. The tw^o other men were rescued 
ill the same manner. This gallant deed is a 
reminder of the heroism which inspires all 
cla48es of our merchant service, whether on 
deck or below. The situation of tho engine- 
room complement in ships attacked by torpedo 




RUMANIAN TROOPS ON THE WAY TO THE FRONT. 


«trok<^ which might have cut Falkcuhayir>< 
coniK^xioiis with his base in the n«iugHrin.u 
olaiu. Yet it was natural that the first attack 
against tho Humanian defences \ii tlu^ passes 
should liave In^en delivered in the direction in 
whicli the main armies of Falkenliayu and Ar/. 
were moving /.e., against th(^ c(‘ntral group 
of passes soutli of Kronsttult and against th<^ 
Moldavian frontier. After these altaicks 1i>k1 
met with failure, but tli(‘ enemy otTciisive 
which followed against W('st(‘rn W’allachia luid 
succ(^eded, the German semi-oflicial cemmeiit 
tried to mak(5 out that it had lu^via- lu'cn tla‘ 
intention of thtar Supreme Gommand to brejik 
ttirough in tht> south-eastern passes, but- that 
this Inid always been a mere maineuvro which 
aimed at attracting and binding Humanian 
forces in an area otJier than that singled out 
for the main attack. The truth of the matt(M* 
was probably this : that tlie German Supreme 
Command acted on a plan which, if successful, 
would have given them an overwhelming 
victory, but which, even if only imrtially 
carried out, yet gave them the means of achiev- 
ing remarkable though less overwhelming 
successes. Falktmhayn’s attack south of Hron- 
stadt opened about October 1 2 ; by ()ctob(*r 1 o 
it attaihod it-s full develofunent. Concurrently 
with it Mackensen reopeniMl his offensive^ in 
the Dobrudja, taking the crossings of the' 
Danube at Cernavoda and Hirshova for his 
objective. These two combined movemtmts 
threatened to pierce Rumania through the 
middle, somewhere along the line of the river 


•hilomitsa or of tli ‘ Ihisan. It would liave cut 
off practically tho whole of VV'allachia with 
the cajiital of Hukarest from all coiiiK^xion 
aith Moldavia and Russia. In fact, if fully 
succe.ssful it wovild probably liave proved the 
gr(‘atest f<*al of arms of the war. These at- 
tempts, though they failed to achifW'e th(‘ir 
inajor obj(H'ti\(', yvt prov'ed of pro laninent 
stra-tegic value. Maekeuseii, evcai jvfter having 
heeti <lri\t‘n ha(*k for some distanei^ by tla^ 
Russian (‘(luntcr-oifeiisivc^ in the* first. ha.lf of 
X«>vember, still n'tained command of th(‘ e(‘ntral 
belt in the Dobrudja and of tla*! Cernavoda- 
Coiistaii/a railway, thus (h^jiriviiig the Ru- 
manians of an important lint' of eornmimi- 
eation v\ lu rehy suppli(*s could he brought up 
from Russia by way of the Black Sea ; he 
further leiigt licned eonsiderahly his front 
along tho Danube, and every lengthening of the 
battle-line was to the disadvantage of the 
Rumanians, vnIio were nov^ entirely on th(' 
defensive. Finally, by forcing tho Russians 
to undiTtake a counter- offensive in the northern 
Dobrudja and at the Wallaehiau end of tho 
Cernavoda bridges, ho compelled them to 
direct into that thoatro of war reinforcements 
which might otherwise have been used on the 
'rransylv’anian border. Jri the [lasses south 
of Kronstadt Falkenhayu forced liis way to 
a distance varying from o to 15 miles ; it is 
clear that a further advance at that rate could 
not have yielded any deeisRo results within 
the short time which the Germaivs had for 
their operations against Rijinania. Y^et the 
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ono calling for a higli do,grce of courage, yot 
ilio mm never shirked their duty. VVlim the 
Italian .st.eamer Urvioiie, for instance, was tor- 
j,:dood on Ai>ril 10, 1010, Mie vessel sank so 
quickly that all the lireinen lost their lives. 
Some were probably killed by the <*xplosion, 
hut thi» remainder had no ehancc? t(» reach thi^ 
.leek before the vessel foundered. 

In devising measures for meeting the 
piratical onslaught of the (lennan submarines 
the British and Allied Admiralties could count, 
as Lord Lytton said in tlic House of Lords on 
Kebruary 13. 1917, on “no one sovemgn 
rcMiiixly for dealing with the subject, no ono 
panacea which can bts used to ehuir the simw 


1()9 

of thesis pests.*’ 'riie danger wn^ oiie wliieh 
could only be met by the successful com- 
bination of a very great number of inciisures, 
and by thi^ cooperation of all branches of t he 
S'*rvi<‘e, and also of tlu^ public. One iin- 
|)ortant step which w^as attended by good 
residts was that of arming thc^ merchant ships. 
The policy was adopted hy the t.-oalition 
Gov(^rnmerit, as stated by liord Lytton on 
February 13. It was rapitlly pushetl forward 
by the new National Ministry, and the rate of 
progress at which ini'rchaint ships were |)ro- 
vided with guns was very much incrcaseal. 
When ho spoke on the Navy Kstimafes on 
February 21, 1917, Sir Edward Carson was able 
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defending 


THE MAIN KOAD FROM KRONSTADT 
PREDEAL PASS. 


TO BUKAREST IN THE 


advance was sumciorit to biu,l considerable 
Kimianiaa forces in these passes. When, 
towards the l)eginning of Noxeinber, tlu; main 
weight of the German otTensive was shifted 
to Western Wallachia, onr Allies found if 
impo,ssible to detach any trooi)S from .southern 
Moldavia or from the central passers for the 
d(4ence of the Jin and Aluta valleys. H,vl 
they done so, the German Gomnuind might 
have r<!sumed its original attempt at |)iercing 
Rumania in the district, where the salient of 
south-eastern Transylvania protrudes towards 
the Central Dobrudja, and in view of th(dr 
inferiority in con«nunieations the Rumanians 
would iirobably not have lieen able to follow- 
up the movement with sufficient speed to 
avert disaster. The First Rumanian Army, 
was therefore told that it could not expect help 
from the other groups, but must battle 
exclusively with its own forces. So it did 
for a while with remarkable success. The 
first battle of Targul-.Tiu (October 24 to 
October 30), in which unfortunately Geni'ral 
Dragalina lost his life, was one of the most 
brilliant victories won by the Rumanians 
during the second stage of the enemy’s counter- 
offensive. But a. fortnight later the German 


attempt at d('bouching from the \ ulcan l'a.ss 
into the ^\'a.llachian [ilain was repeated with 
infinitely stronger forces by the Army Grou|> 
of (Jeneral von Kiihne. On .Voveniber 18, 
after more than a month of fighting in the 
1 lasses, the Germans forceil a gale into Ru- 
mama and by Noviunber 21 reached the town 
of Craiova in the centre of the Wallachian 

With the breakdown of the Rumanian 
defences along the frontier ridge begins the 
third and shortest stage of the German offen- 
sive, the concpiest of Wallachia u)) to Bukarest. 
Any attempt to stop the invasion east of the 
Rukarest-Ploesht i line w ould have been doomed 
to failure. The jiosition in the enonnous 
salient of Wallachia, sandwiched in between 
Transylvania and Bulgaria, had always been 
one of considerable difficulty. Now that the 
t-*ermans had forced their way into its centre, 
and were advancing along the line* which 
forms the backbone of the railway system in 
Wallachia, the position became untenable. 
For a largo part of the Rumanian forces which 
held the two parallel flanks along the Car- 
pathian range and along the Danube, the roatls 
and railway in the centre of the Wallachian 
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to say Uuit, in tho previous t\v<» months, tin* 
nnmbor oi’ nnnod intTohant ships had iniTeased 
by 47*r» p(T orni. He iiflded : 

J «lo not krmw thal ••oiivrys to you tlm amoiiiH of 
work Mint WHM iiivolviMl. Wo liaii, in tiu’ first pini'O, to 
i'ol nuns in coniiH'lition with iIh? Army. W»' luul to n*-*- 
thn riioiiiitinns. and, ahovi; all, w*‘ hu'l to nrt t hn nnu 
rut inns. All 1 (?au say is tliat tlio iiicn'ji.s(» in tho iirininn 
of thr imu'f'liiuil ships is ^oinn hetlar and hrttnr narh 
wiM‘1%. WIhmi I tall the lloiisi* tho prnMMilan*'f so far as 
J r*an ‘»t‘ thn iininlxu' of artiii'd inrufliaiitiiwii and 

iinarin'Ml m ‘reliant iinMi that have eseapeil the siili- 
niarine riienaee, they will see how rinht w-n w’ei'n to 
throw our wholi* force and powtT into earryiiin out this 
amiiiin. As furii'* I can n'>tl>'‘*’» '‘f urra"!l inen*haiilmen 
that eHeapi' there are alaait 7tt or l!i per eeut., aful of 
niiarinoil merehiiiil men 21 per eeut. 'I’herefore, yon 
will sen how important is evm'y .V'l '-tet ami every 
ship yon arm. 

Tht\s4i fif^tires show how well the inenrliant 
setiiiien tida])t.(ui them.s«4vt\s to tin? new eondi- 
tioiiH, and wimt good tise they miMle of ihti 
weapons with whieli they w(Te provided, 
'riie guns, ol eotirse, wouM liave lu't'ii iist*le.ss 
withotit traineil erews to lian«lit? them, an<l 
eaptnius <if nerve au<l jtidgmeut as well as 
daring to deeidtj wlien and how to open fire. 
There was at h'ast one ease on rtMrortl where 
the mere apptuirauee of a gun in a iiierfdiaut 
sliifi was Hullieient to s(;ar(? away her Hubnuiritit* 
antiigouist. This was in tlie ease of thtj 



SrRVIVpRS OF THE “CALIFORNIA.” 
Mr. Kesson, the Chief Officer, ftivind en account of 
the torpedoing of the tihip. 



SURVIVORS OF THE “CALIFORNIA.” 
The three children (Margaret Little, nged 9 ; Mor> . 
aged 3, and Andrew, 13 months), whose mother and 
eldest sister were drowned 

IfaiTisoii Line stx'ainshi[) Dinxdxa, and tin* 
iiieident happt'ued on Jantiary 2r>, 
.Veeonling to tlu* statement of a liorseman of 
Xew Ah'xieo, on his arri\al at New York on 
March 14, thc^ Director was bound for Liverpool 
and when about 2(MI mil(‘s from tla; Irish coast 
sighted a submarine som<' distanee astern, 
('tideavouriiig to overhaul the lima*. For twn 
hours the sidmiarinr! hung on, in s[)ite of the 
best s|)eiHl that the enginecT of the Direcdor 
was able to get out of her. 

A typical case in which a. Hritish steamei 
baflled a submarine by means of a gun, aiul 
damaged if she did not sink her iiinler-water 
antagonist, occurred on the evening of July la. 
1916, neap Algiers, as reported in 77<c Times 
on Augu.st 7 am I 8, 1916. Uaptaiii Diival 
'rhoinson, master of the steamship St rathness, 
sent to his em|)loyers tlie follow ing extract from 
lh<^ ship's log describing his encounter : - 

,/m/// l.l, tl.O p.m, Saliirday a Irrrifid oxfihiHioii 
ficiMimul nil pert sidr iif stoairuT lUittPly arnidMliips , 
lioaviii;* watf'r and smok«* ov’cr Iho top bridge, innkinK 
sli'M-mor slmko and Inunblo. 1 thought it was a torpodo. 
Imt could SCO no sulnnariuc ahout. A few iniiiutos after* 
wanls shots wore 6rt>d hy suhinarinc, hut wo couhl not 
make out his position. Ai last gminer in ido him out 
astern, and wo <?ommonred tiring at him. 1lif< shots 
wore going right o\‘cr ns, and landing in the w.atcr a fr"' 
yarits ahead : ono shot nearly got us, droppiu-; in (ho 
water a few yards astorii of stcamor. 

At our sixth shot i^uhinarinc was hit. and also with 
our Hi'vcnth, whtm a hig explosion with fire was caused 
ill the submarine. Then firing c('a.sed, and submarine 
disiippoared, which I have no doubt was sunk by our 
tire. Altogetluw tho siibinarinc flrod about 15 shots, 
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plain woro both th(* purvc'yors ol supplies and 
tho only convenient line of n'treat. No 
considerable forces could now be placi'd on lh(‘ 
flanks to maintain their defences intact at any 
cost, because i\ reverse in the centre niigld- 
eadly have cut them off in their isole.ted ad- 
vanced positions. On Mie other lurnd none of 
the many river lines which tra\erse tlie \Va,lIc.- 
chian plain from nortli to south could liave 
been held if the flanks were not suthcriently 
c.overed. The problem of holding VV^illachia 
west of the Argesh was thus a vic ious cureh*, 
and the Rumanians had to think of how to 
effect their retreat from th(‘ salient of whi<‘h 
tho defences were crumbling rathcT than of 
arresting the invasion of their country by t-hc* 
(uiemy. From tlie west the Army ( Jroup of 
Oeneral von Kiihne, supported ])y (lie (Rivalry 
(V»r|)s undcT (hmeral Count Sehiuc^ttow, was 
pressing its advance, whilst on the Transyl- 
vanian frontier the Army Croup of General 
KraITt von Dehuensingen was debouching 
from the Red Tower Pass, and that of General 
von Morgen from tlie MTirzburg and the l?re- 
deal. Meant ime, in tlie last wvck of XovemlH'r, 
on the southern front Ti(‘ld-. Marshal von 
Mackenseri had thrown his left wing across the 
Danube, effecting a junction with the armies 
of General von h'alkenha\'n. 'I'la* so-called 
l)anul)e Anny under Gcaieral xon Kcjsch 
crossed round Sistovo and Zinmieen, leaving 
the Dobrudja front in charge of (he Third 
Bulgarian Army under ( Jeimral Ncrizotf. On 
November 30 MackcMiscui himself took over 
the supreme command of the* \uist array of 
generals and armies wliich \\(*r(^ ap[)roa(*hing 
the base of the M'allachian salic'iit. TIktc, 
on the Argesh, tho first serious resistance was 
offered by our Allies to the enemy advance. 
Help from Russia was forthcoming ; Russian 
troops wore arriving in considerable force ; it 
seemed that successful resistance had now 
become possible. Had it not been for the 
indolence, in one case even tlie criminal indo- 
lence, of some subordinate commanders, maybe 
the German offensive would ha\ e been arrested 
on that line. M’ith the loss of the battle 
and the line of tlu? Argesh and the enemy 
occupation of Bukarest on Decembc'r 0 opens 
tho fourth stage of the Aust ro-G(*rmau 
offensive against Rumania during whii*h the 
evacuation of Wallachia and of the Dobrudja 
was completed and the battle-front was with- 
drawn to the Sereth line. The enemy advance 
was finally brought to a stop about the middle 
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ol .January, PUT, on a line running close to the 
Irontier of Moldavia from the n^)rth down to 
the Gy lines Pass, and then from about Agas in 
the Trotus Valhy to \^id(>ni. south of Galatz, 
tlie town of Okna reimiining in tlu; hands of 
the Rumanians, but. Foesluini coming just 
u it bin th(* lines (»f ( la* ('U(*my. 

South of Kronstadt six iiujiortant glasses open 
into Rumania within a sector which, as tho 



In command of the German Alutadiroup. 

crow tli<‘s, measures only about 45 miles. Across 
the most westerly of them, the 'lorzhurg, runs 
the high road to Dragoslavele and Gampolung. 
Sout h- w(‘st of tlu> old-Saxon colony of Rosenau 
and its “ Pi'asants’ Stronghold ' wh<'rt‘in in 
past ages the s(*ttk*rs us(*d to take n*fugc‘ at the 
approaeh of Turkish armies - th(* roiwl leaves 
the wide, open li(4ds of the lhir7A*nla;id, and 
rises towAvrds the (kir|)athian Aljis. From the 
Knights’ Ca.stle, which crowns ihe liigh ledge 
of reick above Tdrzbach, one catches a last ck*ar 
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j.iit iiolu* took We seven shots, niul two 

■iits were mile. Great Cfmlit is due to the gunners 
i.»r Uio way in wliieh they worked, t'speeinlly the nunark- 
.1 Mo inarkstnaiiship they made at the sulunariue. Kii^ities 
v !•«» opened full out. and zig/.a:; (courses wf're steewd. 
Latitudf* in.Ori N., longitude 3. US Jil., where siihinarino 
v\as sunk nr disappeared. 

A contrast to tho foregoin^ij, atdioii, and one 
u'liicli shows ocpiaily the sttihhorn arMl daunt loss 
(|iuilitieH of tho British inorchant seaman and 
I ho brutality of tho ( lormans wlu'ii thoy liavo a 
ht'lploHs foo to deal with, is affordod by thc‘ 
ciroumsiaiu'os attoiiding tho loss of tho stoam- 
ship (Man Maid^iod, sunk on l)oo(mb.*r 1 , 1915. 
('aptain H*. S. Soutliward, who lull to spond 



P. & O. LINER “ARABIA.” 
PhotoiSraphed after ahe was struck, and while her 
b.it||8 were alonf{side. An upturned boat can be 
seen at her stern. 

lour months in hospital nroviTiii^ from 
wounds, statc'd on his rot urn lioiix^ in April, 
I91t), that a snbnuirint? was sightod at 7.45 a.in., 
oponod lin? about an hour laUa*, and au hour and 
toil miniitos after this liad closed to within 
half a inilo of tho steamer. Boali/.iii^ that ho 
eoiihl not savo his ship, (jijilain Southward 
luiistod tho iiitornational signal of surnmdor, 
stopped the onginos, and rounded to. 'JV) his 
surprise the submarine lu'gan to sboll the 
bridge, doing considerable damage. Me was 
himself struck by the first shell. The (hauiiaus 
th('n began to shell the boats and boat crews, 
killing nine men, wounding six (three fatally) 
an*l smashing the starboard boats. Captain 
Southward, summoned on board the submarine, 
found the commamler in a furious rage because 
the liner had not stoi)ped iiiiiriediately. The 
Mritish master replied to a question on tJie 
point that ho wanted to save his ship if possible. 
The German officer t hen said : “ I ean shoot 
you QA franc -lirrur,^^ and the captain answered, 
I don’t think so.” The former tlu^n said ; 
“ You are assisting my enemy,” and the reply 
was, “ 1 am your enemy.” In the only two 
bdats which remained, the survivors bet sail 


lor Malta. 'Phe lifeboat, with Captiiiii South- 
ward and ")•» men, was picktMl up at t*. p.m. ou 
DoeiMuber 2, but the cutler, with the chief 
officer and 19 men, renmined adrift until 2 a.m. 
ot» JX>eemb('r 1, liaving tiuis been tos.sed abmit 
tor the great(*r part of tlirei' days and three 
nights. 

It is not surprising that, with siieh untold 
hardships aivl dangers eonfrontiiig them, the 
rislis of which tliey aece|.)t chei'rfiilly every day 
of their lives, there should have Inen expressi'd 
many t ributes of ])raiso to tho mr^rchant siiamen, 
and a dt^sire to afTord them greater recomiitiou. 
As thi^ Dailn Mail said early i»i 1 9 Hi : “If for 
tla^se men there is no VV(\‘<tmiustt*r Abbey at 
the last., let us at least know tluMii and be able 
to take off our liats to them in their life.” 
Ijord Beresford shortly afterwards remarketl, 
at a meeting of tlie Mercantile Marine Service 
Association, that “ he did not think the 



THE “ARABIA” SINKING. 


recognition of the Mercantile Marine was 
sullicient, or what it ought to be ; he di<l not 
thinkthey got their due. . . . There ought to be 
a special decoration for the Mt‘rcantilo Marine. 
. . . They had tt» remcmb(?r that, with the excep- 
tion of the transports, which werf? convoyed, 
every mercantile ship that left port or went to 
any of their vast Dominions over the simi wa.s 
in greater danger than a transport or lunti-ol - 
war, because she was unprovided witli convoy, 
and they know this was the class (jf vessel that 
their barbarous adv^ersaries hked to .sink with 
out warning.” 

Th(» value, as an exaTnj)ii* to tht-ir crews and 
pa.s.seiignr.’!!, of the admirable coolncs.s and calm 
courage shown by mercantile officers wIkmi their 
sliips were overtaken with clisnstc»r cannot be 
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\ iow of th(3 plain ; tlien th© road roccdos 
Ix'tweon the dark mountains and climbs by 
winding serpentines on to higher and highJr 
levels. In betwe(‘n a maze of heights, above 
deep ravines and their rumbling waters, throiigli 
primeval forests of firs and pines the narrow 
road runs towards the continually receding 
sombre mass of the main ridge. One might 
almost despair cf reachhg it, but the mountain 
tops wlxich have been left behind sink one by 
one to lower levels, clouds fill the ravines, the 
forests recede, and over open mo imtain -sides 
one approaches the rocky summits which sur- 


rest, the other contmuing to the south-west, 
towards Campohmg, the terminus of the railway 
from T iteshti. Besides this railway four other 
lines meet at Piteshti, the most important rail- 
way junction in Rumania west of Ploeshl i and 
Biikarest. Some minor mountain roads wliich, 
near the town of Torzburg on the northern 
slope of the pass, branch off from the main 
highway rejoin it between Dragoslavele and 
Targovishte, but south of Rosenau not a single 
convenient lateral track connects it with the 
neiglibouring road and pass of the Predeal. 
The wild, pathless Butzegi Mountains, which 



MAP OF THE EAST WALLACHIAN PASSES. 

The scene of the German attempts to cut off the Wallachian salient. 


round the Torzburg Pass. Having crossed the 
main ridge the wanderer sees stretching before 
him several heavy, parallel moimtain walls, the 
spurs of the Fogafhs Mountains, of which the 
mam part extends due east and w(*st, but which 
in this region bend towards the south-east. Far 
away, beyond iho. valleys in whi(;h the villages 
of Rucar and Dragoslavele lie hidden from 
him, his eye may (;a(ch at sunset the distant 
gilded cupolas of the stately Byzantine 
churches of Carnpolung. 

The road across the Torzburg is one of the 
best which lead into Rumania, and is equal in 
quality to that of the Prodeal. At Dragoslavele 
it divides, one branch following to the south the 
River Dambovitsa, on whose banks Ii(»s Buka- 


rise to a height of about 8,000 feet, intervene 
between the two. 

Through the Predeal or Tornds Pass leads th»^ 
shortest and most direct roa<i from Kronstadt 
to Ploeshti and Bukarest, and the only railway 
which crosses the frontier wdthin the central 
groups of passes. Near Baesfalu th© road and 
railway leave the long-drawn street of the Seven 
\ illages o.nd turn off into the narrow’^ valley of 
the Tombs, a tributary of the Aluta. They 
repeatedly cross and recross the narrow gorge 
of the river in search of even ground between 
the steep, wooded slopes of tlie Schuler Moun- 
tain (6,000 feet high) in the w^est, and the slightly 
higher Hohenstein in the east. Beyond the 
village of Tombs the frontier ridge bars the 
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spnkc'u of 1,00 highly. W licii t h*> Anchor Jinor 
CalitorriiiL WiW torpodood without warning on 
Kohruar^ 7, 11)17, and n^inaiiUMl afhwit for f>iily 
siwc'ii tniniil4.\s, tin; (raptain, in acrordanc 
with llriiiHli tradition, did not leave hi.s po«t 
on the hrirl(ro until tln^ .sank herieatli 

him A number of the (vnioers also stood by 


(hc! siiikiiio vessel, ovon ufter the boats |„.<l 
Hlloil, and they hod th,si to pljmge overboMi!) 
to save thenisolvos from btsng carried down l.v 
tho suction of the huge hull. Sitnilarly, wh. i, 
the P. aiifl O. steamer Arabia was dostruycil 
also without warning, in the Meditorraruaii 
on November 6 1»16. an Eastboimie do.t.„- 





SURVIVORS FROM THE “ARABIA." 
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THE PRINCIPAL STREET IN PREDEAL. 
Showinjj effects of the German bombardment. 


southern ent ranct* of the defile, extending like a 
high causeway between tdie mountains on botli 
sides. The level of the ridge slowly drops from 
t he east across the wide open top of the Csa|)lyat 
towards the dejjression, where in the midst of 
magnificent, old pine forests the road and 
railway cross the Predeal Pass at a height, of 
about 3,300 feet. At the end of the last s(m - 
pentine the silhouette of a building rises against 
the sky-line —the last, most northerly house of 
Predeal, the well-known Uumanian health- 
resort. Placed in the midst of beautiful piiu*.- 
forests, on the southern slope of the frontier 
ridge. Predeal consisted almost entirely of 
villas, owned by ricli or well-to-do Bukarest 
families who used to retire there in the summer 
to escape the heat and dust of the Walli^chian 
plain. It was to be now the first oliject on 
Rumanian soil on whicli the furor TeutonicvB 
could vent itself ; although an open town of 
little strategic importance —the main Rumanian 
defences were placed on the hills which dominate 
the pass, and not across the road— it was day 
after j^ay bombarded by the enemy artillery. 
Dr. Blasel, as an eye-witness, put on record in 
the Vienna Neue Freie Freese of December 20, 
1916, a description of Predeal after the Ruma- 
nian forces had been withdrawn to the second 
line of heights and the Germans and Magyars 
had entered the town. “ In the course of the 


war I have seen in Gali(*ia ond in Poland many 
towns which had sufferc'd complete d(\struetion,” 
writes Dr. Blasel in his admiring commemora- 
tion of frightfulness, “ but thc'se had sun’ered 
mainly from conflagration, whilst Prediuil lui> 
been com[)letely shot to pieces. There is not 
a single house whieh does not show t he result s 
of a few well-aimed shots. The roofs of the 
turrets slant sharply, othcT roofs wliicli had 
been covered with tiles are cliangi'd into sk('l«'- 
lons — tlio tiles })rokeii l)y shra-jUK'l ha\e fallen 
down and only the rafters naiiain. Half of th«i 
railway station is destrtiyc'd, and also the villa 
of Brat ianu (the Rumanian IT'iiiK' Minister) lais 
lieeii hit sevi'ral times. Th(‘ intensity of the 
boml)ardmenf can b<‘ setai also in the forest in 
front of Pr(‘deal — its trees are rhanged into 
mateh-wood, not a single Ifraneli remains un- 
seam'd.” 

“ 3'he iiorlheni [)art*of Predeal has Ix'eii 
<1emolished,” wrote tli(' eorrespoiKh'Mt of tlio 
Frankfurtn Zoittnxj undi'r date of October 20, 
III an even mon* outspoki'ii strain of jubilation, 
” tlie villas and sumiiK'r rt'sidenet's of Bukarest 
society- some of them very ilegant indeed — 
are desolate ruins. The villa of Rratianu has 
])een turned into mere wreckage and 
rubbish.” 

The second and main defensive position of. 
the Rumanians in the pass ran south of the 




WHITE STAR LINER “CYMRIC.” 


vlu» wtis oil Ijoiird. srti»l : “ What, one iinisl 
proiul of was tht^ calinnoss, discipline, and si'lf- 
nossessioii with wliicli onhu'rs, <tow, aiitl 
passengers gathered, without the least eon- 
fiisioii, at their pre-ordained placets. It seianed 
rather a rtdiearsal of what was to be done in 
ease of disaster than a <lisaster itsedf, . . t 
A tonehiiiK spi'cteeh*, on which the Allies must 
Ih» (roiL^iat nlatfsl. was the a]ipearance <ni the 
iiorizon, practically t'roin all dire<'ti(»ns, IT) 
iiiinntes aifler the alarm call, of live Allieil 
stt*ainers, rnsthn^ at full spissl to onr rescue, 
anrl reaching ns three qiiarters <»f an hour later." 
Although th(' ship had 4.*>7 passengers, including 
ItUI woiiaai and children, on boani, every oiv* 
was saved. Of the en'w, two engineers alon«‘ 
were missing, and were btdieved to have bet'ii 
killed by t he explosion ; all the rest were pieked 
lip. When the Marina, a Donaldson liner, was 
torpeiloed on October 2S, 191(i, Captain lirovvne 
and his chief I'ngineer both remained on boani 
until the last. They then jumped for a boat, 
but missed it, and were drowne.I. Some of the 
survivors of this shi]) were adrift for ;?1J hours 
in pouring rain before being ]»ieked up. In one 
boat during that time the o(*cupants had only 
three biscuits and a bit of bully beef each. 

The follow’ing anecdote is related in connexion 
with tlie sinking of the WJiite Star liner Cymric 
on May 8, 191(1, in which all the crew', except 
five killed by the ex])loHioii of the torpedo, w'en* 
saved, .himes Rogers, a trimmer, said tluit he 
was in a ooat, w'hich was smashed, and the nine 
men in it throw'ii into the water, but they were 
•ill reseued. They lia<l to sit nine and a half 


lioiirs in ail open boal with Musi- elotbes wet 
througli. “The Cermans havc^ missed me 
again, “ said a cheery nu^nber of the crow. 
“ I was ill the Soutliland when she w'as torptsloed 
in the Mediterraniuiii last September." “ Had 
enough ? “ he was asked. “ Not me," lu» 
replied, “ T shall be c»IT again as soon as 1 <*au 
get a b(Ttb.“ This reailiness of ilu? .seamen 
lt» volunteer for further service was e.xcaiiplifiiMl 
ill scores of instances. In fact, the mi‘n 
acc(?pted it as a matter of (M)urse. Tla^ s«mi was 
their calling, an^l w'hatever its perils tl»‘v 
would face them. As Dr Ma.ciianmra said ou 
February 15, 1917 : “There had been nothing 
finer in the history of the war, erow’deil thong! i 
it was with deeds of herosim on the part of tiu* 
Army and Navy, than the way io which the 
olheers and men of the .Mercleml Service* had 
carried on their' iliities, and this they would 
I’oiitinue to do in spite of (h'rmany's latest 
thriMit of unrestrieled savagery. The nathui 
could never hop** t*» rc*pay thcMii siiflieit'iitly . 
and any sacTific** which civilians (vaild make 
was insignificant compared wdth that mad*.* !>>' 
th»>se men.” 

This ehapt**r lias s*» far dwidt chadly up*)ii 
the dangers to the mercantile marin** fr*»m the 
submarine W'ar, w'liieh w'as the gn^atest mc*na*M? 
confronting the traders. It must not Is* for- 
gotten that tluTc w*w *>Mier nutans employ***! 
hy the enemy to destroy or injnr*> tln'in. one* 
no less (gallons and brutal in t heir apfilicatioii. 
'Fhe laying of mines in the track *)f p**a*?eful 
shipping continued. an*l wh**n, *>wiiig t** the 
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lown of Prodoal. The road and railway with its western tributary, Cerhul, lies the 

descend from the frontier ridge into the narrow industrial settlement of Azuga. Whilst the 

gorge of the Prahova Valley, enclosed on battle still raged for the froutit^r ridge its 

both sides by the ma-isif of the (-labueetu railway stadiou, in its central position near the 

mountains, which ovc^rtower by far tlu^ pass junction of the valk'ys, s rved as the terminal 

ai\d its heights. The Haiu (4, GOO feet) in the depot for the Rumanian troops in the Predt^al 

\Nest and the Taur (r),000 feet) east of the s(*ctor. ddie spacious buildings of its factories, 

]Vahova were like guarding bastions whi( h their yards and storehouses contributed to make 



THE KING OF RUMANIA AND M. BRATIANU. 

barred the road to an enemy advance to the it a suitable military base. A very considor- 

south. Nor could this position have been able number of the factories at Azuga^ which 

turned, as its flanks wore fully protected by used the wood of the surrounding forests 

the Omul (“The Man”) mountain group (sawmiills, paper-mills, etc.), were owned by 

(8,100 feet) and the Rus (6,600 feet). Beyond Austro-Hungarian firms, whose employees 

it, south of the Clabucetu range, where the had thus been able before the war to traverse 

• Prahova River is joined from the east by the the frontier range in all directions, to record 

Azuga, and a short distance above its junction or even map out convenient tracks, to ineurk 

* 
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of oonlrol assorted ovc*r t in* trmir ront<‘s 
Uy Uio Uritisli Xiwy» ifc was no lonK<*t* possiVilo 
to |Mirsiif thif^ |>olif*\ to any larj;** <*xU*iit liy 
snrfaoo vossc^ls, thr (JiTinans (losij^nf'd a special 
type of submarine to do it. A speeimen sub- 
marine minelayer was tlii^ IHy 5, exhibiti'd in 
the Tba’ues in July ami Auj^ust, UMti ; another 
was file IJ(J 12, wliieli b'll into Italian bands. 



VC 5. 

A German minedaylntf submarine. 


Alines wer<^ also dropped liy the disguised 
raiders of armed inereaidile tyfie sinit out by 
the Germans. 

Tbo I*. tV (), line Alaloja was aituyig tho 
priiieipal vie.tims of mines during 191(5. She 
was <l(’stroyed off Dover on February 27, and of 
the 411 lives on board 155 wc3ro lost, Tlu* 
explosion eaused great damage, the captain 
remarking at. the inquest that he saw boats, 
ilavits, and tUUria going tip into th«» air, while 
tbo poop was blown up. ordert'd the ship 
to be stopped and the engines reversed. li» tak»? 
way off the ship and enable the boats to be 
lowennl. A few seconds later the ship liegan 
rapidly to yiick up stern way, an<l the onkT was 
given to stop engines, but it could not. Iw 
exeeut wi as the engine-room was by that time 
floodwl. With the ship going eight or nine 
knots astern it was not po.ssible to lower bouts 
saftdy, besides which she hail a list oi about 
75 degretis. Had the engines stojipcxi ev'ery 


oni^ would have been saved. There were som,* 
pathetic civ.si‘s of loss inuong .th(' passenger-. 
An accountant in tbi' National Jbink of Indiii. 
was returning to India after a holiday ii: 
Kiigland, during wliieb he liatl been marrirtl. 
His wife was aeeompanying him. and tlie\ 
both slid off the sinking vessel just after lu> hiid 
put a lifebelt on her. The wife was picked 
up afli‘r being in the sea for 25 minutes; tlie 
Imsband was drowned. Several military olTivers 
taking passage in the ship also lost their liv<‘s. 

AnotJier species of attack of wliicb tlie 
merchant steamers bad to run the gaunt kt 
was that from the air. If this method was not 
so d(»adly as the under-water attacks, it was 
st‘verely trying to the mitvcs of llic^ si^imen. 
loth as tliey wcri» to admit anything of the 
kind. One of the (*arli('st aflairs of the kind 
occurred about 7 a.m. on tin.* morning ot 
March 29, 1915, w lien the Teal, a small steamer 
on a voyac'e from Amsterdam to Londen. \\ji> 



PICKING UP THE CREW OF A SUNKEN 
VESSEL. 

attiW!kcd by a Taiiho aeroplane. According 
to the account of one of the officers, when the 
Teal was between the Scliomvcn and tho North 
Hinder Lights, the first mate, who was in cl large 
at the time, .saw ari aeroplane coming up on 
t he stern. Near the Teal was a fishing trawler 
which sent up a five-star rocket, apparently as 
a signal to the ainnan and his obstwei. Tlie 
Flushing s(.eamcr, w hich was two or thr<.H? miles 
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trees, etc.— all, o{ (•..urse, “ oxclusively with a 
view to business.” It wouM l,o ins( ive 
to know how many of them in Oct oh, t. Hik;, 
returned a.s acmy oflicers to their familiar 
liaunts. 

Sovori miles south of A/uge-, iu tlu> sl,e,lt>xv 
of Mount Sinai, with its ol.l ( hvek-Orthoilox 
monastery (founded in I (>83) and its mairn . 
fieent l^yzantine ehureh, li(‘s Sinaia, t lu‘ sumnu r 
•capital of Rumania. A nunlwii town h-i.) 
grown up there sirui; about 1880, wlien tie 
Royal Ralaee wa.s liuilt on the hill below tlie 
monastery; the foreign legations, members 
M)f the Rumanian t-Jovca-iunent and the society 
of Hukan^st used to gather liere in summer. 
The exterior of the Ikilaee itself is sumptuous 
rather than beautiful ; it is onr« of tlios(‘ struc- 
tures whieli, imitate medijeval (terruan castles 
and which, fasliionable some thirty years Indore 
the war, disfigure tuany a Kuropean (own even 
beyond the frontiers of ChaMuany. 'I’he interior, 
how(nnr, contained most magnificent halls 
filled with treasures of art, both Oriental and 
l^airopcnin (the picture gallmy includ(‘d works 
of some of the bost-knowji old mast('rs). In 
the hope of loot the Germans, wluai tiuy reach' d 
Sinaia towards the end of NovernbcT, refrained 
from bombarding fhe castle. 


Ki-„i,s(„.li ,md Jill. -sf,, hi il... 

m.iiu .sir,.,. I, „f (h„ S,.v,.„ Villav'.'.s Ih,. hum,- of 
H .j.mmt, isu|,m„l, 

< sa,igo.Mn;;yars- „.|,|,r,„.,.h..s lh,- villag,, 

”1 •Alls,!,,,,./, wh. n- th,. run,, I forks, hnm. h 
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nmuiiig l„ Ihu l■r.•,|,-hls or Alts, hi:nz, Iho olh,-r 
<o (ho l!rat,),’,-a l^l,ss, ’|'h,- niads an- I, a, I, (ho 
hills ,ov,.r,.,| with i„o,,rs, (h,- valk-ys narrow 
im,l marshy. Thi-so (wo |,a<.s,-.s, as woll as (h,. 
lolai- anil (h,- lin.sau 1‘ass, ni-M-r assuniud in 
111 ,-, op, -rat ions of (I),, aiifnmn of IDKi ihu 
miporfani-o which a(ta,h,-,l („ (ho 'I’iiczlairg 
^and (ho IVodi-al, aUhough o\-on thoy won* d o 
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(>!T and must oasily }iave sren all tliat ha[)[)eii(Ml, 
kept on her ooiirse, taking no notice whatever. 
As soon as the Taiibo came up to tlie Teal the 
first mate eliangod his course. A liomb was 
droppi^d, hut missed the steamer by about 
40 yard.s, raising a greuit column of wat<^r. A 
sc^eond bomb fell on tlio opposite side' to the 
first. The Taube then, after making a wide 
circle, dropped two more bombs in quick suc- 
cession. But as the mate was steering a /.ig-zag 
course they were eluded. Two or three 
minutes lafer the filisiTvcT in the Taulx* op<*nc»d 


a captured enemy vessel trading under 
the British flag. She k'tt llartU'ponl on 
January :il, 1010, on a voyage south, and when 
she was at an«*hor off the Kenlish Jvnock on 
the following evening a Zeppelin appeared 
right over the vessel ami dropped an eNplosivi* 
bomb, which struck the shi|» amidships. She ^ 
sank within a c()upli‘ of minutes, all on board 
being losf.. It was on the morning after this 
that Ze[)p(?lin h 11) was found /loafing in the 
North Sea by the latt? Skipper W. Marf in, of f lu* 
frawlca* King Sf**|>hen from (Irimsby. whieh 
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tire down on the 'IVal w ith a machine-gun, but 
without success. Then a number of steel darts 
were dropped, one of whi(rh strur*k the v(>.ssf*l 
but did no damage. Finally the (lermans 
opened fire again with their machine-gun, firing 
at.k'ast another dozen rounds, but they had 
no more success than l)efore, and gave up the 
att('mpt, having bombarded the Teal for thrc'e- 
quarters of an hoiu*. 

'rh(Te wc*re also th<? dangers facing the 
merchant seamen from Zeppelins. JJke the 
aeroplanes, very few^ of these monsters suc- 
<! 0 <*ded in destroying any trading vessels. This, 
however, was not for want of trying, but 
because of the lack of precision and relialiility 
in their w'capons. One ship sunk by a Zoj>- 
pclin was the eol^sfing collier Franz Fischer, 


rath(T pointed to tJie probability that fhc sanui 
aii’ship may have been n'sponsibh' for the 
murderous af fiick r>n a humble collier tlu; night 
before^. 

In flu* ont<*r seas flu* disguised re.iflers st*nf 
out by the (lermans hiwl a v(»ry limitt‘d siiceess. 
Only two f)f the af t(‘Tn))fs nnwle in ll)lf» to |)iit 
such raiders on to tin* trade routes earne to 
anything, tli«> Mbwe* making sevc^ral raptures 
in .laniiary and February, and a s(s*oml vessel 
of the same eharaef.cii* being sighted in the 
North Atlantic on l)eccmb**r 4. The crews of 
the victims of flies*? craft wen* tM.k<*n at firsf 
on hoard tin? raiders, and lat<*r f ransh rred fo 
one of the captured vt*ssels del(*gatc*d f*) iu t as 
a tender. The condit ions of eonfincment were 
not of the most satisfactory kind, and the 
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THE MONASTERY OF TISMANA. 

In the Jlu Valley. 


sreixe of many a li\cly coiitoyt, of enemy 
attomptH to advaiK^e and Kiirnanian eouiiter- 
movements. 

'J'he first attack against Rvimaman territory 
soutli of Kronstadt was delivered in the Tdrz- 
bnrg Pass. On October 8 the enemy had 
reached the town of Torzbnrg, and on the lOtli 
the frontier ridge. After engagements foxight 
round Giuvala the Rumanians were obliged to 
withdraw on Ruear, some six miles beyond the 
frontier. The enemy had thus got well below 
t he highest level of the pass and was threatening 
to debouch into the high, rolling country rouiul 
Oampolung. The cent ral of the tliree mountain 
walls which inter vt^ie between the Pass and 
("am polling became now the scene of daily 
battles. Soon the (Jermans recognized that 
they would not be able to break through by 
frontal attacks, aiul itttempts were, therefons 
made to turn from the flanks the Rumanian 
tiefences astride th(‘ Dambovitsa Valley. 
'I"hese attempts led to an extension of the front 
on both sides of the pass the usual develop- 
ment of mountain warfare whenever it tends 
to assume a more or less stationary character. 
West of the road to Cam polling the enemy had 
reached by the end of October the village of 
Lireshti, but by a brilliant counter-attack 
it was recaptured by the Rumanians on October 
28. Tlie fighting in this region continued 


without slackening thioiighout the first half 
of November, but in spite of the most strenuous 
(‘fforts miule during the w^cek November 11-17, 
on the flay when the gate into WesU^ru Wallachia 
was forced Viy the enemy at 'rergul-Jiu (Novem- 
ber 18), below the^ 1"orzburg Pass liis most 
advan(‘efl outposts stood only a few miles 
.south of the Dragoslavele -Lireshti line. It was 
only under th(» pressure of the German ailvanco 
from the west that Gf^neral Averescu’s troops 
evacuated in the last days of November the 
hotly contostcfl positions in front of Campolung. 

In the l^redoal Pass the Rumanian troops 
belonging to the Second Hukarcst Army Corp.s 
had slowly w ithdrawn on to the frontier range, 
wdiich they reached on October 1 2 -1 3. The 
(Jermans and Magyars follow^cd up their retreat 
and on October 12 began to bombard the bare 
lieights of tlie ("sa|)lyat. The bombardment 
was followed u|) on October 14 by infantry 
lighting, but in spite of heavy sacrifices the 
f'nemy a^diieved very little. Ry capturing the 
("saplyat he gained part of the frontier ridge, 
only to find himself under cross fire from the 
Rumanian lines which extended on t\ie ad- 
joining wooded heights in the west and from 
their positions on the Clabucetu mountain- 
range. Even three days later the Germans 
had not yet entered the town of Prodeal, 
and merely continued from a distance their 
work of destruction. On October 20 an 
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of the (ifrnirtiis was, usual, t^alloiis 
aiul at tiiuos t)rutal, hut not hiny: rouUl “ down 
l,h(? spirits of tho Hrili^h s('n.ini*ii. Captain 
And(irs(‘n, (»f tho Xorwoij[ian stcMinuT IIji.in)jor^. 
ono of llio ships sunk hy ttit^ src<nid raidor, 
said that Mio lucratiaiit S4'ana*ii won* l>y no 
iiif'aus dowrilic*art<*d, ami from nnu'ninfj t«» 
ni^ht thoy would sinji “ 'I’ijiporary ” and 4>thtT 
siiMjjjs. '^rhtJ victims of the mid^T, who vv<*rc 
landed at I*(‘rMamhuco in .January, 1017. 
i|4*c*lar(?d t ha.t tJicy W4‘r«‘ dost'ly coritini*<J, 
poorly fi»d, and siil)jf‘ctc<l to much sufJerinf? 
while on hoard tin* (Icrman vess4*l. auid als<* 
the steamer »Saint 'rheod<»re. which was con- 
v€*rted into a “ prison ship.” It was also 
stat(‘d that 100 lascars, tak(*n from ca])tnred 
vessels, w<<r<' eompt*lled to work in the raider's 
st ok<*h()l<l, hein^ told that the (Jermari stokers 
were r<^l(*.as(*d for other work. \Vhenevc*r a 
iniTchant ship was capt.ured in daylij^ht moving 
■ pi(*tures were tak(*n of tin* event, ac^cording t»> 
the captain of the steamship Radnorshire, who 
said that the Cerman (avptain told him In* htul 
orders to spare all passengt*r ships and vess<*ls 
uni (tarrying big cargoes. This Britisli captain 
also stated that h<^ and his nu*n w<*re k<*()l in 
th«» raider's port how pnu*ti(uilly without air, 
and <*ompolled to sleep for live days with 
‘‘roughnecks.” At length the .Japanese ship 
Kudson Marii was ulili/.ed to send them into 
Pern4unJ)iico, w'ith J^arely (*nougli water and 
.sea biscuits to complete the voyage. 

A fitting i^pisorli* U) coiu'ludc this chapter is 


tliat <^f IJm' escape \>f tho CtirdifT steamship * 
Soufhi)ort. which is not only amusing, but 
illustrates that never-failing resource w'hich 
lias carried the British merchant sailor through 
so many stiff ordeals. This vess«*l was at 
Kiisai, an island in the east of the ('aroline 
group, formerly in the possession «>f (term an > . 
on iSepteml>er 4, 11)14, w'hen a party from tin- 
(Jerman gunboat (ileier hoardc*d tier. ^'he\ 
hoisted tiu* (lerman Hag, damaged and removetl 
pavrts of the maeliinery, and left aft(*r taking 
the vc‘ssf‘rs papers. The (Jeier then went 
elsewhere* to try and liold up othtT iiiercharit- 
men. Xo sooner had sht* gone than the* 
engineers of t he Southport set to w'ork to effeet 
temporary repairs. 'They w^ere siicees-sfiil, anfl 
on 8eptemh<*r .‘10 it was re|>f)rt('d from Brisbane 
that th»^ steami'r luuJ reached tluTt* safely 
after a slow voyage from the Carolint^s. If 
evt‘r Hu* (ti'ic'r went hack to Kiisai, her ofTicers 
must have reflect f*d that th<*y hml not taken 
ade(|iiatf; measure of the* British seaman's 
chanicter. ‘I'hey were like the bold (lennan 
magistrate at Kaurn Island, another ex -(lerman 
possi'ssion in the Pa<*ifie, who wlien war was 
deelared took u boat's party off to the British 
steamer Messina and demandc'd to he tak(*n oii 
h(»ard. ” By w hose orders ? ” askc»d the mate*, 
” By order of his Imperial Mn jc\sty the (lerman 
I'.mperor,”' replied the pompous nuigisfrate. 
'I'he mate gave a loud laugh, and, ordering full 
speed ahead, flio Messina qui<*kly reached the 
open sea. 
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attempt was made by tlK'ia to turn tlio posi- 
tions west of the pans by pushing forward 
from the Csaplyat against the mountain -group 
of the Taur ; it failed (Hunpletely. Then the 
(‘nemy resimied’his slow and steady operations 
against the town of Tn'deal. On October 23, 
after an entire day of fighting, tlie ( Jermans and 
ATagyars entered it and eapt\ired tlie railway 
station, })ut it was not until two days lat('r, and 
after some more severe lighting witli tlie bayonet 
and hand grenades, that the last Kurnanian 
detachment withdrew from tlie soutliern out- 
skirts of Predeal. Meantime the battle was 
steadily developing in the eastern sector of the 
(labucetii mountains. This also \n{Is tight.ing 


after liaving rcm-hed llu^ frontii^r range his 
mam forces luul advanced for a dfstanci' oi 
about four miles lieyond it . The following week 
witnessed furthiT lighting in the mountains 
west of A/uga and Pmstiuii, ]>ut hardly any 
progress l>y the omauy. As an attc.i’.pt to 
break through into the Wallaehian plain, tlw 
nperaiions in th<‘ Pivdeal district I, ad thus 
jiroved a failuiv. It, was admitted from semi- 
oflicial (lerma.n souives tlait Puma.nian 

defends his country with unsparing energy. " 

Mor(‘ varied, though by no mea.ns more 
encouraging for the enc'iny, were the rc'sults of 
his otfon.sivr against the wi'sti'rn frontier of 
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in detail -for particular ravines, woods, slopes 
or summits. The enemy was straining liis 
forces to the utmost, as it was from hert* that- 
he aimed the chief blow or threat against 
Humania. Yet his progress was extnanely 
slow. It was not until OctobiT 21) that the 
Magyar H on v<xls had captured the 3'aur ; on 
the next day the (lerman troops extended their 
line to the southern slojx's of '‘the (’labucetu 
Azugii, thus outflanking from the east the cen- 
tral Rlimanian positions round the town of 
Azuga. Another four days of figliting, several 
sore reverses and even more costly advances 
v^ere the price which tht^ (‘nemy had to pay for 
the conquest of the western bastion on the 
Predeal-Azuga road, th(‘ mountain group of the 
Haiti. By November 4 — /.e., fully three wc^eks 


ON THE WALLACHIAN BORDER. 

Moldavia. \\ ricn the Fourth Rumanian Army 
under (leneral Rresan, conforming with the 
gc'ncral retirenu'ut, withdnwv to the Rumanian 
front i(‘r, its forces divided into two main 
groups. Th(‘ northiM'n rt't n'alt'd into the moun- 
t-ains round tlu' 'l blgyt>'» and the Ik'kas l^iss, 
thus covering th(' acct .^s to the Upper Ristritza 
and to th(‘ town ol’ Pica/., the tenninus of th(‘ 
railw ay lint' w hieh a-t Paeau brCrnehes off fnan tlu' 
main railway in the St'n th \’a.Ilcy ; the southern 
group had to protect in its r(‘tr(*at the line which 
conia'cts the 'rransylv'ania.n vn ith the Moldavian 
railway syst<‘m. This lailway runs through t he 
'Protus \hilley and crossc's tlu* frontier range' by 
the Oyimes Ikvss ; on the Rumanian side down 
to the town of Oneshti it contiiuies for »nore t han 
miles in the proximity of the frontier, 
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I X ( -liiipter CXXI. the orgHiii/atioii of 
fishiTiiM'n as iniiK^'.swuuptTs and fiatrollers 
ill coimoxion with tlie l^oynl Navy was 
duscribetL and th<*ir wondurful and ofTis*- 
tiv(‘ work was dealt with ; the systisu of 
fishing which (^xistcul >»(‘fore tlie war was ex- 
plained, and an aoooiint was ftiveii of the great 
ehauges tlint hostilities neeessitated in earrying 
on this va.sl enterprise on w'liieli such an im- 
portant part of the supply of the nation’s food 
di'peridiMl ft was shriwri how' prie<*loss an 
asset were the men of tlie deep-sea grouiuls 
and tht' in-shorc* waters— the lleeters and the 
sinale boaters, and to whai an enormous 
extent th(^ inalcrivl and pemonnel of tJie fishing 
imlustry had been used by the naval authori- 
tit»s in the sueei'ssful proseeulioii of the war at 
sea. Details were given w-hieh showed ht*w’ 
exteiisivt^ and far reaching witc? the oja^rations 
of the ouetiiiK* fishermen; but it \vas not 
until the beginning of 1917 that Admiral 
•lellicoe publicly stated that the iiuinber of 
\easc;ls of all elaeses comprising the British 
Vuvy was nearly ‘1,009, :uid that tlie perHonnel 
of the mercantile marine had lieeii largely 
draw'll upon for, amongst otlier thing-, “ the 
manning of the whole of our patrol and mine- 
svvec'piiig craft, nearly 2,000 .skip|>ers being 
employed as skippers Tt.N.IL” 'Fhe public 
had been previously allow’ed to know that 
100,000 fishermen were serving w ith the Xavy. 
In addition to these miiio-sw’eo}iers and jiatrol- 


lers. fishiMMiKii wiTc going to s(*a, taking all th** 
risks of ruthless warfare, c'lidiiriiig all tlie 
privations of an exceptionally s(*vere winter, 
aivl <loing tJw'ir busitu^ss of ealehing fish and 
standing or taking it to market. In (hose hard, 
ilangeroiis gah's there wert* many f‘asiia.lties of 
various sorts, inc'hiding the toll of wand<‘ring 
iniiM‘s ; skippers and men snlTensl acutely 
from exposure to the piercing wind and fr(*i*y,ing 
sleet and spray; there wen* many lorn aiul 
bleeding hands at work on iey trawls am I war- 
like warps and othor sinislf*r <*onlrivtmees hut 
the skippers and men ('udiin'd it all heroienlly 
and stoically, and were apt curtly ami grullly 
to belittle their trihiilations, and tod(M.*larc that 
hardship was only part of tin* <lay's work, and 
that the fisherman was vi.sed to it, just as lie 
W'as viseil to being <lrowneil. 

Two and a Jialf years after the outbreak of 
war about 75 per et*iit. of the first-class fisliing 
boats w’(*re on Arlmiralty servii^c, including ail 
the big steamboats ; and thi^ majority of the 
fishermen hml joined tlie Xavy. Vet in spite 
of these immense calls the work of fishing, 
mostly by single-boat ing, but also with a 
modified form of fleeting, wont on, and with so 
much success ( hat the supply of fish had dropped 
only about .‘10 per cent. h<*Iow tln^ normal. 

‘rhe work of the 2,500 skip|)ers and tli<* 
100,000 fishermen w’as of ev<*ry sort that i*nn 
fall to a powTTful and well -organized auxiliary 
ill time of W'ar. When first c*iiroIled the fisher- 
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IHAMES SAILING BARGES TAKING EXPLOSIVES TO THE MEOWAV. 

On the right is a submarine, and abuve is a “ kite-balloon. ’’ 
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recoding hardly anywhere to adistanee of more 
than 10 miles. A number of valleys and roads 
from 'I'ransylvania oi)en into t he 'I'rot.ns Valley 
above Oneshti, thus giving aeeess to Ihe eliief 
Rumanian I inof^of communication in the rear of 
the (lyiuies I’ass ; hence the strategic impor- 
tanct' which attaeln'd to the minor |)a.ss(‘s south 
of the Oyimes, most of all to those of the tV. 
and th(> Oit oz. 

Violent lighting b(‘gan in these two passes on 
October 14. I’ositions w(T(' lost and gained, 
but in the main tin* Kumanians mainfaiiuMl 
themselv(‘s in close proximity u^ the fronticT 
range, or even on the range itself, iiillicting 
reverse's and serious lossf's on thi' <'nemy, wiio 
continued liis attacks. In th(' Oyimes 1‘ass tlu' 
em'iny was more successful at tirst. After 
s(‘ver(> lighting round I’alanka (OctobcT la io) 
be reacbe'd on t he 17tli th(‘ village of Agas, thus 
penetrat ing the Trot us \ alk'y for about s(‘v('n 
miles from tlu* frontier. 'I’lie next day b(‘ 
attempted a farther advance*, but soem feninel 
himself in serious straits. W hilst one Rumanian 
dotacbmemt counter-attacked frean the ebre'e-tifai 
of (Joiejasa, anotb(‘r, having e‘re)sseel Meaint 
Lainpris, te)ok near Agas liis force's in the* flank. 
The Austrian treieips had to retire liurrie'dly, 
losing alnu3st I, ()()() prisone'rs, 12 guns anel 
numerous macbine*guns. Ha\ing llie'ii faileel 
te) force bis way tbreiugb the 4Votus \'a.ll(*y, the 
oneany resunuHl the olTensive' in the Vz and 
Oitoz Passes, but wbe're'ver be succeeelcei in 
advancing be was se)e)n again thrown back by 
the Rumanian treieijis uneler the brilliant 
leadership of (b'ne'ral Rresan. 'Ihe' Rukarest 
romniuniqne eif Octe)ber 2t) thus sums up the 
re’sults e)f that fortnight eif battle on the' we'ste*rn 
fre)ntier of Meildavia : “ After violent e*e>mbats, 
t he eneiviy has eve'ryw lu're lie'en repulse'el be'yfuiel 
the frontier, lie now' occupies but a small 
[HU’tion of territory bet we ‘('ll the* Sult/.a anel 
4Votus valle'ys and a small insignificant porliem 
e)f the IJz Valley. His le)sse's are very heavy. ’ 
Meantime both sielcs wore bringing up re'in- 
force'ine'nts. Towarels tbe> enel of Oe'tobcr 
Bavarian troops maeie the'ir appe'arane'c north 
of Oite)z, and in the' ce)urse of the following 
inemtb the group of divisiems under the' (ie'rman 
Oemerijil von Gerok, which in 8e*plembe'r bael 
de'fendeel in Galician Poele)lia the* line e)f the* 
River Narayovka (soutli eif Bzbe'zluiny) was 
transferred to Transylvania, taking up pe)sit ions 
on the right wing of the First Aust re)-Hungarian 
Army under General von Arz. On the side of 
oiu* Allies a steady concentration of the 


Hiimnniim tbrccs I., t|,c sm.ll, wa,-< pmcccling. 
tbe iiorllicm gn„ip <,f passes oti Uie Meldaviaii 
being taken n\ er by I he* Hii.ssians. 

Ih(> Aii.slrn-Hungaiiaii trnnps Inlknved up 
hy three main rnads the retreat iif the right 
"mg nf (ieneral IVesan's Army. Their most 
northerly gnaip advanee.l thnaigh th" Maros 
Vulley to ’I'oplitsa, and that by Iha-s/.ek and 
Iloilo against tlw T.llgy,.s fass ; the ,-ent nil 
gJoup marclii'd irom hihnnfaKa. on I’utnn. 
joining from then' in lh»' attack against tlu* 
lolgyes; tin* third group follouc'd the' road 
from Parajd to (lycrgd St. Miklos, and th.'u 
advanced d,,un the Rekas V'aJlcy against the 
Ik'kas l‘a,ss. 'Ihrougluait the second half ol 
October th(' Rumanian troops, much inferior 
in numbers, had to d<‘{cnd their |)osilions on 
the iront iiT rangi' against tla* steadily increasing 
pressure ot the ('iiciny ; a pii'rcing of th(' 
Rumanian line in this sector waaild hav(^ 
s(‘ri<aisly compromised tlu' coopj'rat ion with 
Ihe adjoining Russian hirers. Rut gradually 
n'inlorceineiits were arriving from GeiK'ral 
Lechitsky's Army, and in the tirst days of 
Xovc'inher the Rumanian troops compk'tc'lv 
withdrew Irom tla^ north western <“orn(*r of 
Moldavia. Thi^ Russian n'ginients which took 
o\’er th<‘ dt'fence of thr' Tolgyes and the Ri'kas 
I’ass's were under the command of General 
(‘ount K('ller, who, eftt'r many famous feats in 
tlu' <‘a.rlier stages of the war, had specially 
distinguished himself during th<^ Russian in- 
\'asion of th(‘ Rukoxina and south casti'in 
(lalicia in the sunma'r of I1H(). His army 
corps inchuU'd som(> of tlu* hcvst -known reginaaits 
<if On'iihurg and Gossaeks, and also somt' 

Gircassian liorsc*. Tlu* use of (availry reginu'iils 
in mountain warfare might setan at tirst sur- 
prising, but llu'ii tlu'S(> w('re rid(‘i*s and hors(vs 
whos(^ homes w('ie in tlu* mountains of t h“ 
Gral and the Gam'asus. “ Minor encounters 
with ihi'in have repc'atc'dly provc'd the im- 
ju'tuosity and daring of these ('ossacks," wrote 
tlu* corn'spondent of the Pester IJotfd from tlu* 
Hca.d(juart('rs of tlu^ hM’st Austro- Hunga.rian 
Army undt'r date of Novembi'r 1(>. ‘‘ 'I'here 

arc no dcs(*rters among tlu'in. They tight for 
life and di'ath.” Again and again these uniepu^ 
horsemen from the mountains succf'eded in 
slipping through the Austrian line, carrying on 
their disconcerting activities in tlu^ rear of tlu* 
eiu'iny forces. On November 5 the Russians, 
partly in order to cov(t the regrouping of 
force.s which was then proceeding, d(4ivered a' 
short offensive stroke at'ross tlu^ Tolgyes l^iss 

• U2 - :j 
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iiuMi were soon lni.sily. omployod as iniii v 
sweopors an(j patrollprs in armed trawlers ; 
tliey (lid transport work in distant waters, and 
t hey maintained in spIcmdM fashi(.)n their fino 
tradition as some of the? iiujst skilful life-savers 
afloat. Th<;re was no disaster ^tny descrip- 
tion, from a mitUMl or torpedoed hattltjship 
such as the Kormidable to a suVanarined shif) 
like tlio Lusitania or a hjst leviathan like thc^ 
J:Jritaiiuic, in eoimexion with which one or 
mon^ trawlers, sail or steam, did not do some 
n<»hle work of saving? life. 

'I he North Sea at the outset of tla^ war K^ive 
aiiipk^ scope for the (*xerci.s«^ of the skill and 
enerjjy of th(^ sweepers and patrollers; hut 
lattT tlu^ anui of usefulness was euormou.sly 
extended, and fishermen who had n(*ver known 
a ciian'T > on the bleak and dangiTous banks 
wen^ operating in the romantic.’ regions of lla* 
Medilerranvin, the Ad^riaiic and the Ionian 
Sea : sunny ski(\s in winter re|)Iae(’d t lic^ gri\v 
gloom of the Dogger, and when notorious had 
wc’ather /.ones were entered t hey came as a not 
unwel(Mime change to the deep-sea men to 
whom bad weat her and peril w‘re inseparahh? 
fnan a hard exist (*nee. ' 

While? the (lerman fishing vessi'is were* im- 
prison(?d in a cramped area by the llritlsh 
block ade, an«! tiu? fishing ])ort of .\lt(»na had 
its crowded trawlers, the Mritish lishing craft 
of (*vt‘ry sort wen? at larg(? upon the seas in 
numerous capacities. Kiiie hig u(?w trawka's 
wen? launehc'd and imiiiediat(*ly put in com- 
mission I as lads at seaports came of age t hey 
gravitated to the toilsome calling of their fathers, 
so k(‘('ping up the supply of new and iiei'dejl 
hlo(>d ; while from dc(?ayiiig fishing ports old 
men once mort? adventured with fresh life an«l 
hope, and wooden smacks that had grown into 
being in the ’sixties were reaping th<? 
great ha.rve.st, and fetching fancy prices when 
put up for sale Built in 1800, a wooden smack 
was sold for about £400, although before th«? 
war such a craft as .she secured no offers., except 
as firewood. 

Old-time crows manned old-time smacks, .so 
that when tla^y were met at sea they might 
almost have been mista.k(»n for con tern porarie.^ 
of Vand(»rdecken and his speidral band on 
hoard the Kl.ying Dutchman. A remarkable 
t’ase in pciiut was afforded by tlu? drifter Success 
of Lowestoft. She was maimed by seven 
hands and their total ag»>s came to 478 yc^ars. 
'rh(* “ boy ” was 02 years old ; but lu. w as u 
mere juvenile compared with the oldest member 


of the crew, who.s(? years wen? ITy ^flie skipper 
was OS, and other ages wen? 72, 00, <*»8 and 04. 
That th(?se old .smacksmen were capalik? of 
.sustain’d and protitabk* (‘ffort was shown by 
the way in whi(’li they luindl(>d their nets and 
did the hard work of tlaar vessel. Tlic’y 
proudly Vioasied t hat they had laid a goo l season, 
and cxpnjssed regret, tinged with pity, llmf 
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fh(? authorities eoiisidc’red them t(.)o old to 
bear the “ lighter ” duties (3f a man-of-war. 

The fisherman went, fortli to fish literally 
w^itli his life in his hands, n’gardkvss of tla' 
region in which he lived — north, south, east or 
west. In the beginning the danger /oni’ was 
w'ell dr?fine(i. It was mostly in tlx? North S('a.. 
but extended until it embraced tlx? whole of 
the coasts of tlx.’ British Isl(.?s, atxi siibmariix's 
and inirx’s becanx' an ever pre.sent iix’iiaci? to 
tlx* fi.sherm(?n. Tlx* enemy appeared in 
unlikely pla(?(?s. Oix? winter day, at a sl(*c|)v 
old-w’orld fishing port, brown .sailed smacks 
Avhich had put to .sea w(?r(? oliscrvcd to sta.ggcr 
baerk in very odd ways, taking f*vcry c?uursc. 
apparently, except the right orx’. It was no! 
until the first .skipper laixh’d that tlx? explaun- 
tion w'as availalile, and if. was that he had .set'u 
a .sulimariix* laying mines with the object <»! 
cutting off the snxu’ks* return to liarixair. 4’hc 
mine.s had b(.?cn scattiTcd across the inoiilh of 
the roinantio bay ; but the watchful .skip|)cr 
had seen the cow’ardlv act and liad promptly 
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against Hollo and Putna. The Austrian 
formations broke up, leaving 15 officers, 800 
men and seven machine-guns in the liands of 
our Allies. But again the excellent system of 
railways and roads in his rear sa\ ed the enemy 
from serious disaster, (lerman reinforcements 
wwe hurried uj) in hot haste by train and by 
motor lorries; artilkay was mo\ed along the 
roads at tht‘ spe(‘d of 12 miles an hour. On 
No\ ember 8 the fresh forces came into action 
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both on the Hollo tvnrl the Putiiii front , and our 
Allies withdrew to the frontier heights. 'J'lu' 
Tolgyes I'a.s.s remained in the hands of the 
Russians. 


Although with a view to the disposition of 
forces the Red Tower l^ass was include/ 1 in the 
area of the western Wallachian army, strate- 
gically it stood in clo.se connection with the 
central group of pa.s.ses south of Kronstadt. 
From l*iteshti two railway lines extend against 
the 'JYansylvanian frontier, one to the north- 
(*ast with its terminus at (Timpolung, at the 
foot of the Torzburg t*a.ss, the other to the 
north-west with its terminu.s at Curtea de 
Argesh. The distance from Curt(?a de Argesh 
to Rimnic Valcea, the southern mouth of the 
Aluta defile, of w^hich the Red Tower Pass 
tnarks the northern end, amounts to only about 
15 miles. But there was as yet in the autumn 
of 1910 no direct railway connexion either 
from the Red Tower Pass or the Torzbmg to 


Piteshti, only the roundabout route by way 
of the centre of the Wallachian plain— the 
projecte/l railway line from Calimam^shti tf) 
Purtea de Argesh had not been carried out. 
It .seems that a concentric m/ivement against 
Piteshti from the Aluta Valley by way of 
Salatriicul and Purtea de Arg/'sh, and from 
the l^brzburg by way of Ccunpolung, had been 
schemed by tlie Perman Suprenu^ Pommand as 
the first bloy against Rumania. The capture 
of Piteshti, the junction of all the main railw'ays 
of western Wallaehia, would have been a 
victory only second in greatness to a successful 
piercing of Rumania along the Busan line. 
This, how'/'ver, could have been achi/'ved only 
by a lightning blow% as the pre-eminent im- 
portance of the ()bj(‘ctive, the facilities which 
th(* Rumanians po.sses.sed for concentrating 
forces off Piteshti, and lastly th(5 great diffi 
culties in an advance from either pa.ss naidered 
the chance of systematic operations against 
Piteshti, resulting in a conquest of \\^alla(‘hia 
during the autumn of 191(1, as slender as was 
that of the advance due soutli of Kronstadt. 
But whilst the pre.ssure in the Predeal region 
bound the main Rumanian forces in a district 
from which transfers to the west required con- 
sideral)le time, an olf/msive against Piteshti 
would have left them in a central position 
betw't'en the Jiu sector in the w’est and the 
Predeal in the east. Attempting a sur[)rise, 
Falkenhayn })ushed forward the groiq) which 
marched against the Torzburg across the Per- 
san Mountains even before he had fought at 
Kronstadt the main battle against the Second 
Rumanian Army, and as soon as the pass had 
been forced by the troops under Peneral von 
Morgen, (h'lieral Krafft von Delmonsing/ai 
threw his main forc(>s into an advance from 
the Red Tower Pass across the mountains 
against Purtea de Argesh. 

Anyhow, an advance south of the Red Tower 
l*a.ss could not have been attempted along the 
Aluta. The gorge through which the river 
breaks its way for some 30 miles south of 
Paineni is impregnable to a frontal attack. 
Most of it can hardly be called a valley ; it Ls 
much rather an enormous rift in the nmuntaias 
filled by the stream which, insignificant^in the 
dry season, swells to the size of a wild torrential 
river in spring and autumn. The road and 
railway cling to the rocky walls of the defile, 
and at many places have to pierce them by 
tunnels or by grooves blasted out in their side. 
Only where other streams join the Aluta does 
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Ih'- alarm aiul piloti'd liw (•(imraclcN 
through t he? uninfnstrd arras back to |)ort. Ilis 
shar[)ncss and skill undoubtedly did much to 
avert l<jss f>f life* and sliip. Submarines and 
mines \u^re cause of t he posting as missing 
ol* many Msluicji vessels, 'ria'n' wrrr many 



CAPTAIN PllXAR 

of the Brlxhflfii trflwler ** Provident,** decorated 
by the Kinfi with the DiMini(uifthed Service Me^aL 

mute 1rag<M|ics of the Jiohh' seas iu (‘ounexioii 
with the great army of llritisli (ishermeu who 
were ko(*piiig up the food su|iply of the country. 
And what was happ<‘uiiig in western waters 
was taking place far more frecjueiitly in thc‘ 
Nt rth Sra. 

Tlion* had Ixmmi since the outhreak of war 
very lieavy lossi's of fishing ves.sels through 
enemy attacks wliiU* peaci'fully pursuing thi'ir 
('idling. These attaeks on fisherm(*n and their 
Jadpless craft ap|)('aled with special force to the 

hrave (lerinau hearts, ' as tlaar proiul (Man- 
patriots called tlaan : and in t hi* lawv eauipaigii 
of riithlessness they had laaivy hags to their 
discH'dit. 

'file (Mimmander of a suhmarim? w ho wrote a 
it»tter to his brother, a military othetT shortly 
afterwards captured on Mk* Stamne, said : 
“ Kor four months I have not been al>lt» to 
iMMiew' iny stock of torptsloes. 1 am, therefore, 
obligi^d to attack traders with my guns a \'ery 
risky )>roct»(Mliug now that tlu^ British and 
'French boats d(»fend tJieinsidvc^s. A .single 
shot well placed might easily send us to tht» 
bott(»fu. . . . My suhinariiie is uii old crock. 
I wish 1 could get eommaud of one of our new 
suhiuarine-cruLsers As it is known that 
luy boat is not uuieh good 1 am not given 
niiything viTy dilVieult to do, I am g(*nerally 


after tisherna*n and .sailing boats and run very 
little risk.” A typical raid such ps is refernMl 
to in tliis hotter w’as made upon the Brixliaui 
fishing flcef on Xovemher 28, 11) Ui. At 2 o’clock 
in the afternoon, in broad daylight, a submarine 
rose to the surface among the traw'h^rs and 
began her murderous work against the hclpk'ss 
fish(a*men. Sla^ opened fin^ upon the Provid(Mit, 
Skipper William Pillar, who W'as the gallant 
seaman to wliom so many of the crew of the 
battleship Formidable owed their lives after 
that s)iip was torpedoiMl. Tlu^ shells from t Im' 
submarine brought down the jih of the Provi- 
(k*ut, and also ])arted her topsail halyards. 
After t he first shot, the erew' took to t heir boat, 
and the submariiit* t hen cuun? in dost* enough 
to put a bomb in tlu^ 1‘rovident, wduch sank her. 
'riien the raider opem^d on the Amphif ritt', 
w ho.se .skipper, William Norris, d(H‘lared in an 
interview tlnit after his crew had taken to tht'ir 
boat they were still shelled from t he submarine. 
'Fho boat was nob inoro than 100 yards asb'rii 
of the Amphitrite wlum the Clermaiis oi)ened 
tiro. Failing to hit with the two shells directed I 
at the boat, tin* submarine resumed her shelling 
<»f the trawler. Tlu^ third vessel at ta.(ic(^d was 
the Lynx, and her crow, taking [)rom|)tly to 
their boat, w’ere likew’ise shelled from a rang*' 
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of not UK^re than 200 yards, but fortunal.tdy 
escaped. This third traw'ler w'tus not sunk, 
but was foiiiul derelict and brought info 
Brixham. The men of all lhi*ee craft declared 
it was only by good fortune that they wenl 
not injured by the hail of shrapnel fired at 
them. 

(Jreat havoc was done amoiiffst fishing 
boats off the nortliL-ea.-,t coast on the night of 


THh: TLyi.:,s history of the 


tt8 bcfl opfii „„t ,s,„all basins yid.ling 

-space for villugos or lowus. At sucti junctions 
lie, (Uineni, Hacovitsa, tJolotrcni (at tj.c 
confluence vvitl\ the Lotru) atul Calinianeshli 
It was only across the mountains on botli 
,sKle,s a,ut then .lown tt,,. valleys of the con- 
fluents of tfie Aluta that the consecutiv.. 
sectors of the iletile could be capture.! by the 
(*nemy. 

When, after the battle of Herniannsla.il, 
in the last days of Se|)temb.'r, 191(1, (Jencr.d 
■Nou Krtlketiluiyu cont iiuiod 


'"‘'•‘7'- - -Vn^ro Munganan 

'"■■ga,|..s. „,e |,.f( Hank ti„. 

-^iistio-lliinganan Mountain liriga.la 
was .,r.l..re.l t.. a,lvan.-e by tl... luountain-l ra. U 
winch cross..s the Moscovul Pass -U a, h..,«h, 

,,, , » - iMi. anti IIh‘ 11 (l,,xvii Ih,, 

'"l>-''-(tn \-al|,.y against Salal ,n.„l. I,, , he 

7;>'-''‘'--Vlp.uc(',,rpsa,,van,cd 

Aluta an.lthc T.volog,. south of ,Surul 

■•ca.ly to iircss rorwa.r,l afong the ,oad fro,,, 
'•luucui to ,Salatru,.ul as suo,. a-, the Ausicans 
'"miM hav.. oul|lank,.,| f,.,,,, th- cas, n,,, 
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torco tho advance' to the east, he left in front 
of th« Red Tower Pass a group of divisions 
under the eonunand of (Jeneral Ivrafft von 
Dehnensingen to protect his riglit flank in 
♦ he Sibin and Fogara-t ^fountains. During tlu‘ 
first half of October their task consisted in 
holding ,the front ier range and pre|)aring tlie 
ground for a farther advance. On OetobiT 15, 
the day on which, in tho district south of 
Kronstadt, Ruear was entered and tlie attack 
against the town of Predeal begun, (Jein^ra! 
von Krafft, having received reinforeeinents, 
resumed the offeiLsive. The attacking force 
<?onsi8t^d of the German Alpine Corps — mainly 


Ibanauiaii forces in ilia.1 (l.'stricl. W rst (»f 
tin* Aluta the lOtli .AustF’ijMi Aldimtain P>riga(Jr 
was to press forward across the Pi»*lroas.i and 
the V(‘vcrita Moimlains into th(' \ alley of liu» 
Lotru, thus coNcriug the right flank of th*? 
Army (h'onp which had Curti'a dc .\rgcsh for 
its ohj('ctivc. The Aiistrian troops to wlioni 
the most difliciilt and most risky task had Ixm/u 
assigncil — namely, to forc(* tluar w ay across tho 
Fogaras rang(‘ into the Topologu Valh'y — suc- 
ceeded in advancing in two days acro.^ the 
pass and in capturing Hill 2313 to the west 
of it. By tho night of October 18 tlu'ir advance 
had carried them across tho mountain pass of 
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August 3, 1916. A Cfirman submarine sncl- 
ilcnly appeared, and as the j)eaeeful craft wero 
(piilo helpless V;ho had inatters pretty much her 
own way. She set to work at wanton d(^striic- 
tion, and in a very short period s»uik nearly a 
dozen of the vessels, which were mostly small 
motor lierring drifters. 1'he skipper of one of 
the boats, a Scotsman, saicl it was one of the 


hour and a ijuart»*r- \\v diiocU'd his crew 
b:dow. Three men were I oside him, with 
largo glasses, continuously sweeping the sees, 
apparently intensely ap|>rehensiN e of t he coming 
of British war vessels. 

When the siil)marine got under way. her 
speed being estimated at 17 t»r 18 knots, 
the (‘ommand(T |)ersisten(ly (juestioiuMl the 



A GRIMSBY 

eahnest nights at .sea that ho ever remembered. 
'Hie boat.s had their nets out, thcMr lights wc^re 
showing, and a good w’atch w*im k(^i}t. At. 
about midnight an explosion was heard, and it 
wa.s instantly saspected that a suhiuarine wivs 
at work. A second explosion followt*d, and a 
fishing vessel was seen to disappear. .\ 
number of the driftem had alre»wly cut their 
iM?ts adrift and were making a rush for port 
and safety. The skipper himself tried to 
('scape, but a big submarine (jame up rapidly, 
and he was ordered to stop. Two tall men 
l>o»vrdcd him from the .submarimj, each of them 
(*arrying bombs. 

The drifter won destroyed, and her erew' 
were, taken on board the submarine, on whose 
(leek other fishermen wen^ assernbli'd, making 
twenty in all. The (k^rman commander was 
in the conning tow^er, and all the time th(? 
skipiJer was -on board the submarine about an 


IRAWLBK. 

skipper u*s to the ligliis llml wen* seen, and 
whether any of thi' fishing v(»ssc>Is carried guns. 
.-\ stop W’as miwh^ to destroy annth(*r drift<M\ 
and tisheriiK^n wore added to the crowd on the 
subimwine’s deck, making a total of JO, all 
of whom r(*alized that their fati* was almost 
certain if a warship appeared. Tliey w*‘re 
satisfied that if such a vessel cans* up the 
submarine would divt^ and leave t Iwm in tlr^ 
sea. This, fortuiiat(?ly, did not happt'ii, and 
the fishermen, to their intense relief, were pnt- 
oii board a small drifter, and left to tliemsolv(*s. 
Before ho disappeared tin* submarine com- 
mander gavc^ piociso orders tliat lights should 
be- kept burning, and that tlic* drifters wers 
not to move till daylight, the punishment tor 
disob(Hiienee bedng instant destruction. Having 
issued his dinwtions lie n'sumed his work ol 
sinking drifters. 

Tli(' skipper described the destruction as 
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t}i(^ Poiana Liinga and Fnmto (about 5,000 foot 
high) and they reaelied ttie .slopes facing 
Salat rucul. Here, liowever, they \v(‘re met by 
Kuriiauiau forces advtuicing both from the 
Aluta and the Arge.sli valleys. By this con- 
verging inoNcment, carried out witJi great 
skill and detcTmination, our Allies almost 
succeeded in eucircliiig and cutting off (he 
Austrian brigade. It was only owing to the 
arrive! of considerable Cermaix reinforcements 
from the north, atvl to the th/d that a very 


heavy snowfall and int(axse cold had hampered 
the development of the Rumanian operations 
in their last stages, that the Second Austrian 
Mountain Brigade escajKMl caphire. Similarly, 
the attempt of tlu^ other Austrian Mountain 
Jlrigade on tlie western bank of the Aluta 
failed to a(;hieve its ]mrpose. Having crossed 
Mount Robu, th(5 enemy was met on tlu‘ 
Ihetroasa ranges by infantry ckdachments from 
lh(‘ i:hh Rumanian Division, and thrown back 
with considerable lo.sses. d'he ( h'rman Alpiim 
<‘(*r|)s, which ^^■as to have advanced in tie* 
<*entre aftc'r the Rumanian positions on l)otli 
sides of tlui Aluta had beiai outflanked by 
the two Austrian Blount a.in J'5rigades, do(‘s not 
seem to liave come into seriojis action duriim 
this first unsucce.s.sful olTensive south of tie* 
Red d\)wer Pass. 

In the last days of Octolxa* the offensive \\a- 
resumed, and this time the (lermans opem‘d 
their oj)erations acro.s.s the mountains bordering 
on the eastern .side of the Aluta defik*. By 
Oedobor 28 a (i(‘rman didachment consisting 
of Mecklenburg and Hanoveadan troops had 
turned by way of th(‘ lh)ia Mare Vallcw He* 
Mormonta Mountain east of Caineni and th(*n 
by a concentri(! attack had conqu(‘red the 
mountain it.self. From the captured ])ositions 
on the Mormonta they continued their ofTiaisive 
against the chain of heights north of th»* 
valley whi(*h extcaxds betw’(H*n the vdllage.s of 
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wry tU'lihorato and wf'll <>r(raiii/<‘d, and lit' 
oalfnllatcd (hat nil an avnrago ono vossrl was 
sunlv I'VfTy Ifi niinntc's. Jii soino frtsrs 
rri'ws of il(‘stroyr(l rnift \v<to scmiI tulritt in 
thoir own littio boats; in (Jtliors \vh'< 

sought on IjoanI vossols wliicli ivsrapcd dost ruc- 
tion. Kinally a patrol bf>svt pickod up soinf* ol 
tlu* iiU'ii an<l took tli(‘in into pr»rt. 'riio timo 
of t)i<» yonr anti tho f>dinnr*ss of the woathnr 
])rfVf*nt od inucli sufTi'rin^x and loss rtf lift*. 

'riiis wholosali* dostnint ion of fishintr vossol- 


or damaged,” bo said, “ is coniniunioutod 
c-oiifideritially to the sliipo\^'uers ooiieorriMl 
and to Lloyd’s. If it is stated that they an. 
sunk by submarines it cannot be in eonsetpiencr 
of ortieial information from us." 

d’he losses of fishermen ainl fisliing vessels 
were grievous. Many of them took placo 
during the winter of 19l()-l7, whieh was oiu* 
of exeeptional hitterii'.ws, and men might well 
havi» <hH*lared fhat to go to sea was to court 
;driu»st sure disaster from submarine, mine, or 
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W’as th(* forerunner of other similar arts against 
fishing fleets, d’hoiigh fh<* loss(*s were heavy, 
yet they were a.lmost inevitable, in view* of the 
methods whieh wore adopted to cause them, 
and t h(' vast area (>f .sea which, (‘vcn und<‘r the 
rigid regulations that were in force, liad to be 
p^otc<^ted by thc‘ Navy. It was significant' 
that the fisherman, who siilYenni most, was tlie 
last man to raise the hudish cry, " \Vhen» is 
the Navy —what is it doing ? " 

While most of the losses amongst fishing 
vessels w’ere doubtless due to submarine attacks 
it was not the policy of the Admiralty to 
announce how' or where sliips were sunk. 
Jfoth these facts, Dr. Macnamara statc^d in 
the Ifouse of Commons, were of use to th* 
enemy. " Jnformutioii that a vesstd is sunk 


gale. Jiut the old North Sc?a spirit triumphed. 
No danger daunted and no threat deterred. 
"Phe more the Germans rpsorted to barbarism 
the more determined w’as the British fisherman 
to reap the harvest of the sea on w'hioh he had 
hiH'ii a Jife-lcmg toiler. He went forth and 
laboured, under the protection of the all- 
powerful Navy, and with such success that 
ev('n ill the ahnornial statt^ of the weather at 
the beginning of 1917, when the severest frost 
prevnil(»d tliat had been know'ii for 22 years, 
when ships at sea were filigreed in ice, 
he was able to send good supplies of fish to 
market. In January, 1917, the weight of fish 
landed at Billingsgate Market was 7,348 tons. 
Ill tile prt'vions January the supplies amounted 
to 9,741 tons. These quantities^ werv, of 







A WAIJ.AGHIAN VINHVAKD. 


Jiuoov'itsiv aud '!rit(>sliti, and ivachod that 
valh^y by the and of OcIoIkt. 

A pariod of iuaassaiit fighting ansuad. Tho 
First K\nnanian Army Gorps, wliiah from tha 
boginning of tha war had formad tla^ so-(alla<l 
Ahita Gr()np, had l>aan rainfora(‘d by part of 
tlio lA)urth Army (\)rj)s, which liad prev iously 
boon iiialudod in tho Fourth Army ))ut Jiad now' 
boon roloasod from tho ^Moldavian frontier by 
tho Russians liaving tak(*n ovt'r its northe'rn 
Hootors. 1’ovvards tlu^ eaid of Oatobea- tlu' 
first (lorman attack from tlio Vulcan Pass 
into the Jiu Valloy liad boon defeat ad, and tlio 
second and oven mon^ seu’ious attom[)t was 
being proparod during tho first fortnight of 
November. Ididar theses circumstance's it was 
essential for the (hTinans to pin the^ Rumanian 
forces in tho Aluta region to tlio dofonoe' of 
their own sector and to prevent, or at huist 
deday, the el;s[jatch of reinfe)re*e'me‘nts from 
there to the Jiu. MeerooNor, in e'j’so the' foreas 
which wore' to attack again in tho Jiu Valle*^^ 
succoeMleHl in reae-hing the' phiin, it wtis e)f the 
greatest impejrtane'o for tho furtliar elave‘le)|)- 
mont e^f tho operations tluvt tha gre)U|) attacking 
in tho Aluta ejistrict slioulel have re'ae*he*el posi- 
tiejns from wdiich it could se:)on establish offe'ctivo 
cooperation wdth the forces invading Wallachia 


from the' wei'st . Dui'iug tlui first fortnight ejf 
\o\e*m))cr the) battle' Se)eith of the) Ke'el d"e>we'!‘ 
Fass was reiging on ei wiele) front from the-* 
P[)pcr Arge'sh emd Mount Poiana lainga in 
the) cast to Me)unt Fictreeasa and the) l’j)pe'r 

liOtru in the) we*st. He^twe'eai Xejve'inbe'r t) attel 

Xove'inbar h the) ( Icrnuuis e eenepie're'd the) 
he'ights of Sate' aral I'^runtu, anel lastly the* 
highly impe)rt}ent mountain group e)f the)Ge)/ia, 
whiedi from the* we*st ove*rt e)weM’s the) Alutei 
ele'file* aiul fae*e‘s the) e*ntniue*e) into tho Le)tru 
N'alle'y. Our Allie's ceeunte'r-at tacked at e)ne*e' 
anel by X’ove'inbe'r 1 1 laid roconejue'rad the) 
posit iem em Mount Fruntu, l)eit it pre)vcd im- 

l>ossiblo to ele'\'e'le>[) any feirthe'r this initial 

sue‘e*e‘ss. Whilst the* (le'rnains unele'i* (le'ne'ral 
von KraITt hael re'e'e'ive'd re'iijdre'e'me'iits e*\- 
cae‘eling a di\ isieen, tliA Kumanian (aemnainel, 
face'd by elisaste'r in the* ,]iu Valle'y, saw itself 
e*e)m|)e'lle'd at the) last moment to ele'tiich a 
consi(l('ral)lo fe)rcc, whicli was se'iit to the* we'st 
ae*re)ss tho me)unlains in the* he)t)e' that by 
attacking tho le*ft fhmk of the* e*ne*my, w he) v\ as 
debouching into tho Jiu \hille‘y, it might ye*t 
sa\o tho position at tho woslorn end of W’al- 
lachia. Thus weakonoel, tho Aluta group hael 
to give ground ; its rotroat was hastonod stifl 
moro after tho defeat on the Jiu had proved 
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, ourse, far boJow < he ]jro-\\ar rates ; hut at 
fliat ])orio(l feur larg ^ fUrts of .steam travvlf‘r.'< 
were at \M>rk oii tlie North Sea, inaiiitaiuiii<r 
loiistant eoinmunieatioii ^^ith Hillingsgate by 
means of earriers. The Honrd of Tradf* Labour 
(/azcttr, in a rovii^w of food prices in 1910, 
stated: “In July, 1910, fish averaged about 
SO per cent, abo^-l^ the level of two years earlier, 
this being the lowest point reacrhc'd during the 
year and represi*nting a drop from lOo |M‘r eent. 
at the beginning of February. At the end of 
1910 the price of fish was about one-thinl 
higher I h:m a year earlier.” 

In keeping the markets supplied fisheriiH^n 
ran the gravest risks <if death or capture. A 
skipper who was fi.shing in the very early days 
of the war was made ta'iscau^r with many other 
lishcM’inen, th(‘ir vessels, steain trawlers which 
were single- boating, being sunk by Germans. 
Kor fifteen months he was a priscauT, then he 



FILLING BASKETS ON BOARD. 

was sent home, being too okl to tight ; and 
even if ho had been y<aing enough tin? lirutal 
treatment of his captors would havt* ])ut him 
utterly beyond the* power of combat. 'Die 
war luul ruined him ; he had lost all in a<lveii- 
turously harvt^sting tin? l)(3ggi‘r. 

Many fishermen went to s<mi in spites of the 
fact t hat t hey had been submarined or bombed 
once or inon\ very remarkable cast^ was 
that of a man who won the name Submarine 
Billy,” befiauao on thnui <lifferent occa-sions on 
the North Sea ho hail .sailed in smacks which 
hod been blown u[> by crews of German sub- 


ISJI 

marines. The .second time ht^ was shot through 
the thigh, while in the little Imat to which the 
men had beiai ordered. Helpless on the water 
though they wfre ami there was a little lad 
among.st thcMii -they W(a‘t» deliberately tired 
upon by the Germans. With each little 
tirow’ii sailed smack the procedure was pre- 
cisely the .saimv fiv»? minut(‘s’ noti(H> to tpiit 
and takc‘ to the boat, then annihilation b\ 
bomb. 



HAULING “KITS^' ON TO THE WHARF, 

” About a quarter of an hf)ur aftcT we left 
the .smack there was a t(*rrifie (explosion,” said 
“ Submarine Billy.” “ The cksdv split up, 
there was a lot of firt' and smoke, she bi'g in to 
.sink, and in a.bout eight minutes slu^ had goni* 
altogether. Our floating hoinc^ and cw'erything 
in it went to the liottom." d'lie Germans lost 
no time over their task, the narrator added 
ddiey did not mind unarmed fisheniaai, but. 
they dreaded th(^ appt'aranet; of British 
destroyers and armed trawlers ami jiatrols. 
“ Siibmarim' Billy ” had his woes crowmMi by 
being “ gasscul ” by the fumes of a bomb 
drop|)ed from a Zi'ppi'lin wlikdi was hovering 
low' in a thick haze. He was asked what 
happemsl to the b<»y. “ He was a splendid 

little chap,” Iv' answered. “ lb* had be(»n 
badly scared, but he* pulled up, and in two «»r 
three days went to sea again.” 

“ Wiait to .siui again.” That summed up 
the ordinary fisherman’s achitweiiK'ut . And all 
tilt* time he maintained his in lomitabh* optim- 
ism, ami his resolution never faltered. He 
was furnished with efTieient to«>l.s, and know 
precisely Jiow to u.se them ; he had faith in his 
superiors and a (rhildliki^ tru.st in the genius 
that controlled the Navy and he was iiicor- 
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Hy N()\(‘inl)er J8 the (jlrniiaii.s had 
i('ii<*h(*(l f ho viilloy and road wliioli run from 
Si lit si to ( ’aliitianoshti. 





GENERAL VON KNEUSSL. 

In Command of the 11th Bavarian Division. 

1 ho joy of suoo(‘ss wa.'^ no doubt luarrod for 
(h'Moral von Kram’s Anuy Group by tiio fact 
that in an (‘iioountor fouglit on Xovouibor 7, 
tlio Mavarian lato (Juards, which formed part 
of tlio brigade of (ioiK^ral von Lj)p in fh(‘ 
Alpin(‘ Gor|)s, had lost a liighborn oflicer, 
]*rinco Ifcnrv of Ihivaria, a. no[)how of the 
King. In the mouuait of doath, fully coiiHcious 
(hat the doath of a prince was mon^ important 
than t fiat ot t}a)usan<ls of ordinary men, he* 
was ro[)ortod to laivo murmured the word : 


noblesse oblige. Idie quotation was eouBidored 
by all loyal (tormans so appropriate to the 
greatness of the moment that they roarlily 
overlooked the fact that a member of a German 
Hoyal House used an entnny language to the 
last . 

During the month which followed on the 
battles fought in the Streiu Valley and in the 
Hatszeg Mountains only minor encounters took 
place on the frontier range ^^est of the Szurduk 
Pass. Aliout th(' middle of October tlw llth 
Havarian Division, under General von Kneussl. 
which at tlie beginning of the month had still 
stood on the Stokhod in northern Volhynia. 
was moved to dVansylvania and assigned 
|)ositions on the frontier range south of tlie 
valley of the Silu Konianosca. On Octob(>r 23 
(general von Kneussl s force, supported by an 
Austrian mounted lirigade and one division of 
German cavalry, began its advance to the south, 
life extreme left wing advancing from th<‘ 
\hilcau Pass througli the Jiu Valley, whilst the 
farthest westiTly didachment followed th(‘ 
Ihstritza., Jn the centre four groups wer(‘ 
advancing on Sambotinul, Rugii, \hilarii and 
Dobritza with a view to an ultimate concentra.' 
tion in the din \hdley between Bumbeshti and 
'rargiibJiu. During the tirst few days the 
(German jilan seemed to develoj) with consider- 
able success. (General Dragalina, who had 
hitherto led the First Rumanian Division at 
Orsova and wlio succec^ded Gimeral Culcer in 
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WHITR FISH MARKET, NORTH SHIELDS. 
Iti<ief : Scottish Fisher Lasses. 

rigihly contempt uoiih of Die Oermnri. Ho 
was Hlill disposed to look upon tlu* TcmiIou as 
tho fat, somewhat simple fellow ho had so 
often met near Heligoland and on the Duteli 
and (leniian coasts, and to whom lio had, in 
lioiirs of relaxation, sung a doggerel com posit icai 
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•,l’ obscure humour which omied with the 
. iioouraging refr,aiu : -- 

“ Copenhagen shall be t ag<*ii - 
Ja, ja, ja ! ” 

Ibit lie had solid reason for th«» fnitli and 
roiiifort that were in him, because lie knew 
w luit was being dont* ; there was not for him 
the impenetrable veil which hid the doings of 
I he Navy from the anxious public. Kxcept 
iUiiongst his own kiiul he seldom spoke of wliat 
Jh' did and saw ; letters from sea wi‘re rigi<Ily 
reiisored, and rightly so, but it was known that 
ju»t a few (l(Tmans, especially in the North 


lie said, “ anyway (‘very two months, then I 
get four days. 1 am not mine-swef^ping, but 
doing escort work and jiatrol, and it’s \fry 
trying at times. There's something more 
than laiddocks to [ilay about with now, but I 
think we can manage them ail right. ... | 

have just aiTi\'ed in ])ort, having been waiting 
for an escort for threi* days, only to hc^ar that 
she is sunk. So Iktc J am at my basf»' 
for 24 hours’ r<\st, after <*ight days at 
sea. It’s a warm [ilaet* h<‘re, on this l‘kist 
Coa.st. We had our Christmas at j't’a, 

but iindiT fairly ccunfortable circumstim<-es. 



MOCK AUCTION OF FISH AT YARMOUTH. 


Sea, had paid the final price as th(' result of 
meeting one or more arme<t trawlers or patrol- 
boats. Strenuous and successful work was 
i louo by the Hshermon anxiliarie.s. ^One skipper, 
a fine, steady, reliable^ example of Jiis class, 
who iiad distinguished himself and rt.'ceived a 
well-merited honour, said that two (Jcnnnn 
submarines in a certain area luul suddenly 
shown themselves to two armed trawlers- 
and very soon after the mec'ting thi'rc was “ a 
tough job.” 

The winter work of the patrollers was well 
described by the skipper of a craft on his 
return to his base. ” 1 get home fairly often,” 


The weather was not so ba<l plenty ot rain, 
but that flon’t hurt the old North Sea boys.” 

A sweeper wh*> was busy in submarine - 
infested areas wrote ; ” Our mi'ii w(Te out and 
.sighteil a submariia*, tint it ftame on to blow 
and they hod a rough time of it. One drifter 
was almost lost through a heavy sea coming 
«»n board. We have? been ver.y bu.sy with tla* 
submariners. We ha\'(* been ut it night and 
day— and so bitter cold, too. One young 
man coming aboard his ship — it was very ilark 
at the time— fell overboard and was drowned. 
The gloss is well down ; the sky looks very bad. 
It has b#>en baci times with us lately — no rest 
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wliilr tUcso siihiiiarirus an* iibouf. V\o arc i>ii 
ill all Wf^athrrs, <*'>1(1 aiul w<*t t lirougli. ’ 

“ \V<‘ liavi* h(‘i‘n wry busy wiMi tho sub- 
niarirn's lat<*ly anotln*!’ s\v(M*|)(‘r saiil, “and 



MINE SWEEPERS. 

The trawlerii work in puirs : the second vessel cuti 
he seen behind the funnel of the foremost ; a 
stronfi cable is stretched between the two. 

I In* wratluT lias brcii aw l'iil bad for our small 
craft. 'I’hcy sunk lliri'c stiMUiuTs close here, 
and aftcrwanls il blew \cry Jianl and cold. 
Poor fellows 1 Wi* managed to pick up the 
three boats full of the cn*ws. It blew a. lu*a.\y 
gale of wind at tin* time. One hardly expects 
a ship to stand it, l«*f alone a small boat.’* 


Another inine-sweepiT said that duiiMti 
four sweeps ho brought 12 mines to il,. 
surface* and exploded them. “[ have 1 m.:, 
out sweeping eontinuMlIy up to yi?ster(la\. 
hi^ went on» but did not get anything, i 
brdieve f have* cleared them away, but tlm. 
might be a, few missed ; anyhow, tJie next 
\vc shall swc'cp east and west, to make (-('rtnu, 

have dniii* before the sweeping north ami 
south. I have be(*n at it every morning tti 
:i, finishing at p.m. Last month, wli. n 
nearly eomph‘tiiig the sweeping. I swept up 
five mini's and eame across five full petrol 
tanks, eacli holding about 51 gallons or more, 
which appeared as if tliey had bei'ii moond. 
I therefore set to work hy destroying and sink 
ing thi'in.’* 

"riit* tishenm'ii were not good correspond eiif s ; 
to some of Iluan reading and writing wco 
unknown, hut th(*re were many, especially oi‘ 
the younger generation, who w<Te able to pul 
on recNird stork's of (jiiiet heroism and r<*soiircc 
fulness. bVom the Mnglisli (’hannel, in t!it‘ 
spring of IDU), a sw(‘ej)er wrote saying; “ A\'c 
ha\e lii'lped to do a little good sinee we haM- 
been patrolling this jiart of tiu' coast, 'riicrv 
an* four siiips in our division, and we ha\c 
sunk four mines this last month. . , . \\V 
picked up 2^1 hands off the steamship -- 
belonging to -. The crew' had just tius' 
to get into the Imats hc^fon' tla^ st»*amer sunk. 
WluMi we took them on hoard tiny found out 



SALVING A DERELICT TORPEDO 





MINR-SWHEFIN(; TRAWI.FRS AT LOWESTOFI. 


flial t lu^ cjiptain and flia scannd unite were 
iM»( lliero, so wo launched our small boat. 
Two of our crew and myself w('nt to look f<»r 
I lie captain and unite. \\o luvl mit pulled 
far In^fore we could ln*ar tliem in I lie water, 
shouting for help. Pleased to let you know 
lhat we got them all right. They were 
swimming away from the ship, or else if they 
had not she would have taken them dowi:. 
I heard the explosion. I liiul just turned in 
iny bunk. As soon as I got on the dc*ek the 
vessel had begun to sink. She was torpedoed 
by a (hM'nnm submarine. It was about it ]).m., 
anil getting dark. I was glad they were* all 
saved and not one injured. I should think 
tlwir |M>or wives and ehildren would be pleased 
when they got the news that all hands wiae 
saved." 

'riie fishermen's roll of honour grew to an 
extent which einild bc^ a|)pri'eiated only by a 
close study of the lists issued by the* Admiralty 
and published in extensn in The Timc/t, On 
Ooefnnber f5, 191(). the Admiralty lists showed 
that 27 fishermen, secoiiiJ hands, deck-hands, 
enginemcn, trimmers, etc., had been killed ; 
21 w’ere misHitig, believ<‘d killed; and 11 were 
missing. There wert^ aJ>o announced, three 


tlays later, the names of no f(*wer (han siAen 
skippers amongst .'U na\al oMieers ri^ported 
killed. .An oflieial piihlieatioii eontained in 
•liiminry, 11)17, tin* Tunnes of Sf) skippers who 
had heiMi kilk‘d in action. 

Many of 1 he acts of hcmisiii were not recorded, 
and it wa-; only oeeasiniially that the |)iihlie. 
throiigli the newspa|)ers, becami* aw an* of the 
eonsistently ctairageons eondiict of the lisher 
men. There was a (i!rimsl>\ iishing \ ess(‘I her 
name was not gixcii undi'r wh(»sc keel a. min** 
iwploded. -\ hole wa*^ made in the Ncssel's 
hull, and the little cramped engine-room wa^i 
filled with .scalding .-itcani from tia* damaged 
holier, while the sea rushed in and almost 
overwInMmed her. 'I'lie situation w a.s i*xf remi*lN 
perilous, and called f«>r promptest action a-nd 
the highest couraui*. ({olli were instantly at 
hand. 1'he eliief ('iigineer, K. I*. Wilson, and 
the seeond t'ngiiieer, (*. K. Kast, set to work t«> 
save Ixitli ship and life. W'ilsnn. reckless of 
the scalding sleaiii and rush of sea. forced liis 
way intc) tlie engine room and plugged, as liest 
he could, the hole eaiised by the explosion ; 
while Kast, altlioiigh violently thrown again^t. 
the boiler by the motion of the ve.ssel. “ mmli^ 
Jiis way to tJie hni.ker to sa\e his liremaii.’* 
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riiiit is to s:iy, ho stnigglod in tho ))litulin^, 
<oal<lin<i:, il'vrkoninj? utinosphc/ro of what was 
nothing; inoro than a lartfc stoid box, crawled 
and driV^c^od himself to the a])|>allin^ little hole 



CHIKF ENGINEER F. P, WILSON, D.S.M. 

which was (*alled a hiinKer, arul saved the 
iMi|n*i.sone<l stoker \\hos(* chaiiee <»f salvation 
seemed hoiK'lt^ss. While (ins was going on 
anoth(»r trawler ntsw at hand, which had been 
mim'd also, was sinking, and her crew of s«'V(*n 
were in immiiient peril. It might w<‘ll have 
been that tlu' men »»n (he other ship thought 
Mhw Inwl their own hands full, ami could do 
im m<»n* ; but that was no! (he Xorth Seaway, 
it was not the tigliting, (‘oni|UfTing spirit of the 
DoggiT. In the old days, in (h*‘ dtsully gales 
wlii<*h fishers called “ smart l)re«'z^\s/' when a 
smack was Imvi* down or a boat <'apsi/ed in 
boarding fish, (he smacksmcn paid mi thoiigl.t 
to danger and thi‘y wi'nt about the work of 
n'sciK*. So now the second haml^ thi' mate 
on Wilson's vessel took in charge the launching 
of the little boat. K. H. (loodcrhaiii thi'v 
flailed him. Ih* got (he boat ovt*rboard and 
took it t<i the other mined trawler, which by 
this time was capsi/ing. <ioodcrha.m fomjrht 
his way ifito the very vorti'x, and (hough tiu* 
sinking vessel was almost turning completely 
over on to his boat yet lie .saved the seven 
members of Iut <M*ew : then he si ivmioiisly 
pulled out of the death •embrai'ing an'a. For 
these acts of true heroism the engiiuM'rs w'ore 
awarded DistitiguislUKl Service Mixials, while 
the .second liand wms highly commended for 


exceptional bravery in CTnergcneies.*’ Th.* 
Victoria Cro,sH had been given for le.s.s. TIik 
case was merely typical — there were very man\ 
like it, all around the Hritish coasts and ho- 
afield. Many of the acts wito |)ut on r(‘Cf>n| 
and ofticially acknowledged ; but there wer*- 
many other.s, just as .splendid, of which im 
word of praise coidd be sjiokeii or written, for 
tlie doers had perished in the time of ilu ir 
achievement. 

A traw'li'r was attacked and sunk by a sub - 
marim'. A few months later the skipper went 
off in a drifter for the night, to take the pla< *‘ 
of a man w’ho w^as forced to remain ashore. 
The drifter was blown up ; but again the skipper 
luvd the good fortune to escape. Me was asked 
what he thought of tlie matter, and he answered. 

'riicre’s one good thing about it— you take* 
it calmer the second time!” That was th*‘ 
spirit which, wdth rare exceptiems, was shown 
by t he fishermen ; and the exceptions were 
mostly cases in which men's nervous systems 
hail been seriously w-eakened by inct'ssaiii 
strain, 'rhe fisherman bail no complaint 1»» 
make about tho inc^vitahle hazards of w ar ; be 
bore tlu^in philosophically, and whcm'vcr In* 
could do so he spoke a good word for t he enemy. 
'Fhen* were rare and precious o<*cfasinns on 



SECOND ENGINEER C. E. EAST, D.S.M. 

w hich he w*aa able to say that the German ha<l 
acted like a gentleman. 

The new' and heavy dangers which tho war 
liad added to his life had but little effect upon 
the fisherman, except to make him even moro 
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('i)ciiirin^ than of old. Ili« oo\imgt^ snHtaiiiod 
liiiii in tlio darkest lio»irs, his I’esourcefulness 
euahled him to eon(|utM' apparcMitly hopeless 
clifVieiillies, an<l his old-time ways were not to 
he iimr>nded exc(*|)t at heavy eost. Mis Jiabit 
of elosely examining and somewliat earelossly 
iiiindling oddments that, his trawl brought \ip 



A CAPTURHI3 TORPRDO. 

from the de(‘p s(‘a (‘lung t«» him when extrt’.ui' 
eauti<»n was ess(Mitial ; lieiiet* such lal<»s as that 
of a crew wlio liauh'd on hoard a mysterious 
ohj(M*t which was believed to he a mini*, hut 
was so hc'avily harnaeled as (o mjd\e identity 
doubtful. A s(*r{i.|)ing of the hariiael(»4 to solve 
the mystery r<'sult(‘d in the posting of th(‘ 
vessel and tin* crew as missing, 'riiat, tit any 
rale, was a. tali* sa' llie sea ; and there wen* 

maiiy lik(' it. 

'riie old spirit of freedom which w a.s little 
less than lawlessness oeea.siona.lly iViVssiU’ted 
it sell in individua.ls, Sneh insl.-mees nsiially 
came t(» light, hv wa.v of the polie» eonrt.s, but 
one special ea.se was made pnhlie tlirongh the 
nnexper^ted nu'dium of a,}i Honours last, in tin* 
seetitiii “ l*olie<* Me<lal.s ; Serv ice at Ilona* and 
.Abroad. " Nhirions members of the police forc(*.s 
and lire l»riga.des of the l"nit(*d Kingdom wen* 
honoiin'd, a.nd amongst t la*m was the follow ii g ; 
“ .Vllx'rt 1‘Mvvard M(*ll. con.^table. Isle (»f Man. 
(’onstabulary. A drunki'n skipper (»f a patrol 
boat came ashon* at Kam.st'v Harbour with 
two ri*volvers, a.nd land(*d four of his crew a.-: 
armed sentries. Me thn'atened various people*. 
Iirt*d two shots, and then aina'd at one of Ins 
vre'W. 'I'he r(*v(»l\»*r missed tin*, aial while la* 
was raising it again Hell rushed a.t him and 
t(M)k th(‘ n'volver aw'ay.'* 

Tins was an uiuiaial instance of drunken 


folly ; it was rotniniscont of tho wild deeds (,j 
“ Parattiri Jack ” in the days of the old sailliv 
flc*cts ; but there were many regrettable eus,.. 
of iiLSubordination and other wrongdoing fim 
to drink, as anyone saw who caino into contac i 
with the swe(*|iers and fishennen on the va^i 
stretch of coast -lino that provided bas?s. ()j, 
the otla'r hand tlie various religious and pliiltm 
thropio agencies, working with the eflieicin 
Xaval (‘haplains’ I)e|>arlinent, did much to 
ameliorate the evil and to raise the tone of the 
large bodie.s of men who were assembled at the 
bas(*s. 

At OIK* important has** a navaJ ofli(!er who 
wished to inalo* a special elTerl to a(.*conmiodii.lo 



DRIHTHK BRIN(MN(; FRESH FISH 
ALONGSIDE A WARSHIP. 

trawler ratings saw tlu* military ofticer who 
was in charge of certain )>uildings w-hhih might 
b«' av'ailable as tc'inporary (piarters. “ They 
shall not (X)me hero if 1 can help it,” the 
mtlitary oflieer declared, and on being pressc d 
fur the r(*a<on of his objection he replied that 
he hmi been given to understand that the 
trawlermen were the refuse of the coniinunity, 
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CLKANINC; FISH FOR BRFAKFAST. 


;ui(i were lost to all soiist* of (lis<'i|)lin(‘. This 
was ill til*' earlier poriotl of t he war, thebai.se wais 
ill a region ^r<*atly fnujii(‘iit(‘<l by (isliennen in 
normal times, and lu'ar a port \Nhieh had be- 
eoiiK' notorious by nuisoii <if its lisliin^ pf>pu- 
l.itioirs dninjjjs ; yet this ])ort pive lavislily nf 
ils toilaTs of I lie de«-p and sliowaul that they 
men’ly needed help ainal ^iiidanea* to pn»v<* 
t heiuselv(‘s as aimeinibh* !(» diseipline as any 
members of tJi(? Royal Navy. 

One of -the most striking; h'axtiires of the 
u.l1iliation of the fish<*rm<*n with tin* Navy wais 
lli(‘ improviMiient thait took plaee in alinsrtions 
in which advavnee siMuned hop(*less. 'I’he rijiifi 
ri‘sfrictions of the ilrink tratlie undoubtedly 
hail iniieh to <lo with tliis .satisfau'tory n*siil1. 

Nothing that tin* (Jermans eould do deternMl 
llio vast body of tisJv»rmen from going to sea. 
'.’id trying their luck, and it was obvious that 
but for tlie Naval Regulations then' woiikl 
have been skipp€'rs daring enough to go over 
to the German coast itself. Not ev»*n the 
heavy ]>onalties that were imjiosed for infringe^ 
merit of them kept fishernu'ii away from pro- 
hibiterl areas ; and even after sevei'e lossits on 
craft liail been inflicted by enemy submarines 
they persisted on getting out of bound.s. In 


connexion with tlie ac'tiial sinking of siune 
Grim.sby trawli'rs in Si'ptiunbi'r, ltU(), ek'vi'ii 
ski])]><'i’s were chargc'd at the ({rimsby I’oliee 
Gourt with fishing in prohibited watiTs. 'riiey 
pleaded guilty, but iif^ged that the offein'e wa-< 
unintentional. They were, however, sc'verely 
punislied, for fines amounting to .t!l25 wen* 
iiiifiosed. One great temptation to enter pro- 
hibited areas was nndoubtedty the eageriie.ss 
to got fish, in view of the excepfional prices 
wlik'h ruled on tin* markt'ts and the eiiormons 
incomes wliicli it. was jiossiblc' for .skipiiers and 
otluT share-hands to make. It was fns'ly staled 
at the end of IDlti that there wtn-e skijipers v ho 
w<‘re making from £5,000 to £0,000 a yruir ; 
but this was doubtless an exaggei’ation, al- 
though skip])ers were certainly earning 
incomes which went well into four figures 
sterling. 

'^riie jirosperity of .some of the fishing (*om- 
piiiiies was shown by the fact that one of them 
was able to siibsiTibe 1 100.000 to the great 
War l«onn in F»»hriiary. 1017 ; and skippers who 
had iKH'oiiie aflliient invested large sums in the 
Loan. During the war, as in time of peace, 
then.^ existed the* good and ill hiek that are 
inseparable from fishing, f<a* while some men 






ro»T.pe»d fortiincjs tliere w<w others to whom Ihf 
meant heavy or complete loss. 

In spite of the losses which htui been sustained 
tiien^ wivs not that advance in tlic j)ricc of 
fishing vessels which had been anticipated, 
though the increase both in cost of production 
and in the value of second-hand craft was v<‘ry 
<*(nisiderabl(‘. The sum of was asked 

for an iron trawler in^arly 27 years old ; a 
Si nail vessel, a 20*year old trawler^ ehangerl 
hands at the reported price of £10,7(M', a 
n'Miarkabk^ sum in view of the fa.et that evcai 
a.< that time a first-class North iSea trawler 
had heoti laiimdied at a (M)st of £10, (MH), and 
\'(»ssels whicli had been jirexiously eontraeted 
for were »)iily about 3a per cent, above prt*-wav 
ipiotations. Y<'t with liigh prices like th<‘se 
to pay it was pr)ssihl(‘ to operate with great 
siawess. Allied nations were in the same posi- 
fion as the |{ritish, and heavy prices had to he 
pai<l for fishing erait. 'Fhe .iapa.u<*se-o\vnt‘d 
steel screw trawler Ivaiko Marii, huilt ai Osaka 
in MM I, was sold to Knan^h buyers for £13,000. 

\o oflicial details were giv(*n as to the' iiumher 
of li\ es wdiich had ht'cii saved iif various w’ays 
by fish *rmen who wen^ serving in sweepers 
and patr(»lh'rs ; btif reporfs showesl that- the 
iminher w'as v<‘ry gn»a.t and embraced rescues 
from ships of eveay sort and nationality, 
'riu* M(sliierra?i('an was frequently mcnfioiied 
as the sphere of uundi of this epiiot IwToisiu, 
a display for which tht? fishermairs training 
pi iMilia.rly well fitted him, for he was accustoine^d 
to prompt a(;tioiL in boat work, and heavy 
s(ias in small craft liad no terrors feir liim. 
Most of his existence had been speait in a vessel 
over the low rail of whhdi the sea i*oiild almost/ 
he toMch(‘d w ith the hand ; he hatl been in the 
hiihit of “ t hrow'ing " his boat overboard, 
tuiiihling into it and hurrying off in Xorth iSea 
hishion, standing to his row'ing, orv? man facing 
lorward, one man facing aft, the bettiT to meet 
fhe iincertaiii setts ; anil it w’'tw 4/his readiness 
h»r emergencies, this celerity in action, that 
cinililed him to say, as one skipper, writing 
hoin a Mediterninoan base, did say, that within 
comparatively brief pi'Hod the traw^lers had 
'^aved many livi's. Many of f hese w ere soldiers ; 

• nuny wore women and children. 

One of the tinest achievements of the trawlers 
'n the Mediterranean was in connexion w'ith 
Mie cowardly torpedoing (»f the Arabia, referred 
ill the preceding chapter. According to the 
birniralty account all the passengers were 
''jiahmI by various vessels which wi'rc diverted 


to the scone of the disaster. Amongst those 
\'cs.scls wi*re si'vcral trawlers, whose, enwvs sid 
instantly to work to save the Arabia's people, 
especially the women and efiildreri. A cor- 
respondent of The '/’r/acw tel(‘grapluHt on Xovem- 
biT 13 from Marseilles a story which had been 
told to liim by Mr Mrentiec*, of thf» Indian Civil 
Service. I’haf little narrative revealetl some- 
thing of the reselling rrawlers tine work: 
“ Ulfimately | was put aboard a Iraw ler on 
which were about Itift n‘seued. We set otY in 
a calm sea f(.)r Malta. 270 miles away 'I'he 
first few hours wen* by no means unpleasant. 



H.M. MINE SWEEPERS' RIBBON 
Of which the men are justifiably proud. 

but after nightfall the sea grew rough. Kvery 
wave swept the trawliT from sti'iii to stern. 
\V\* !iad few wraps, and most of ns lay with 
drenehcfl clothes till wc r(>iwh(*d Malta. Th(*y 
wiTO 37 hours of utter inisiay. On the first 
atternooii tin* cre-w of the- trawler gave us a 
good meal of stew', but that exhausted their 
supfilies, and from that moment wc subsisted 
on ship's biscuits. More than half the sur- 
N'ivors on the trawlers were women and 
children.” 

Wondrous fish yarns w'ere related in connex- 
ion with the war at sf*a, and even more astonish- 
ing than some of the wildest works of fiction 
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SCHNE IN THE FISH DOCK. AT HULL. 


wen' flrvictss with which the enemy were 
iTC'ililcMl. 'I’he story of h n'liiarkahle iiic*i(leiit 
l’oiin«| its Wily iicro.ss tln^ North from 8iih‘ii. 
lUNir eiitranet; to the Trondhjem Fjonl. 
Soim^ tishernuai seeuriMl a wooden box, which 
tlu*y saw floatiiLi^ <»ii the .sea, and on o|)eiiimx 
it tlu*y found a tin box eoiitidninu; ii iish. The 
lish suddenly be^.iii ttj burn and emit a .snl- 
phurous smell, wluTeupon the men, unm*rved 
by tlu^ astoimdinu: performance <jf theoeeupaiit 
of this rival to Fandora's box, tmried it back 
into the water. When lliis was done the un- 
friendly fish explodeil and flames shot up from 
it to a. tnwnendoiis lad^^lit. TIk' fishing-boat 
was nearly eapsi/.tsl, lu*r boat was smaslKsi to 
iitoms and her lanterns were (h^stroycsl, while 
oTie tiuin was nearly killed. The narrator added 
that the region whi*ri* this oeiuirnsl was infe-stfsl 
witVi mines, so that fishermen were almost 
afraid to go to .sea. 

Siieh was the story, aiul, striking tlaaigh it 
was, y(^t It was not improbable in view of th«> 
avowed determination of the “ brav'e ({ermau 
hearts ’* to sweep the fishers from the seas, 
arid the “ frightfiiliie.ss *’ of Cerm.ni chemists 
who, in connexion with the war, ha<l gained a 
notoriety whitdi was as uiisav'onry as some of 
their scientific prodia^ts. * 

The special efforts which harJ boon made to 
alleviate the hardships of fi.shormeu prisoners 
«»f war in (Germany wore continued with un- 


abated taiergy. As tina^ w<*nt on it be<’aiN(‘ 
ni'e(\s.sai'y to take steps to avoid ovcTlappiiig 
in work relating to thesis captives, and accord- 
ingly th(» (JovtTnment decided that as IVom 
l.)ec<‘mber I, ItHt), all parccds of foocl must Im‘ 
transmitted to prisoners in (lei’iminy through 
a l•eeognizefl a.s.sociation. 'The lioyarXation.il 
Mission to I)e(‘p Sea Ki.'-hermen was the soci»‘ty 
l•l•cogni/.(Hl by the (Jovernment for mini.stra’iuu^ 
f<» the needs of fishermen prisoners of war, and 
no other as.sociatiou or private indivirluiiJ wa^^ 
permitted to siaul parcels of food execjit 
through the Mission That society had for a 
coitsiderabk^ perio<J [laid crlose attention to the 
needs of the.se unfortunate men and lads, i« 
«•aell of whom, wwkly, was dispatched a parcel 
of food from the (Irimsby Institute, uniler the 
direction of Miss Niavnhain. The parcel was 
of the value of 5s., and was often aecom|jaiiicd 
by boots and clothing and gifts of tobacco, 
ihiriiig I OKI no fewer than 10,075 parcel" 
wen* .sent to prisoners, and .so groat became the 
calls upon this special fund that a preliminarx' 
i^xpenditure of £40 a week rose, at the end of 
the year, to nearly £100 a week, and was steadily 
growing. It spoke well for the iiiterest of Ih'* 
public in the imprisoned lishermen that ihi- 
special fund w as maintained entirely irrespts'ti' •’ 
of the ordinary support which was given I” 
religious and philanthropic work amongt 
fishermen. Jt was undoubtedly these parcrl> 
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ot food and clothing which kept tho fiHhormeri 
priHonors of war healthy and contributed to 
I heir comfort ami hap|)inesH ; and there wa^? 
iibundant evidence from tlie men tliat withoni 
them they would have suffered severely or 
starved altogether. Wliile these sptjcial efforts 


contact with sweepers and patrollers. Abroad, 
as well as at home, many voluntary workers 
interested themselves in fishermen who had 
joined the Navy, many of whom were absent 
for long periods without leave. In Rome ladies 
toi)k m hand the cases f»f North S(*a and other 



EXPLODINCf A BOMB DROPPED ON A SUBMARINE. 

I he bomb has been dropped from a fast patrol vessel which has chased and overtaken the submarin 
It explodes beneath the water at a depth which can be reffulated. The photoffraph 
shows the wake of the patrol vessel in the forejfround. 

"U behalf of prisoners were being made, a \'ory fishcTmen who had b(*cn abscnl from their 
<uie work amongst fisheriiKMi ashore was being homes for IS months 

'lone, gruat voluntary help being given on tin* At the many base's aroimd the consts tlierc 

West Coast by Miss Klizaboth (\)opcr, who had came into existmico various social organizations 
’Ic* support and encouragement of prominent promoted by sweepers and pafrolliTs ami their 
'cival officers who were brought much into friends, which were the direct outcomt^ of tln^ 
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A QUIET MOMENT ON BOARD A TRAWLER. 


Will*, aufl urn' in krrpin^ with tin* nrw au<l 
iniprovrd position in ulii<*h tlio <lrcip soa toilri* 
founfl hiinsrlf. Thrn* u('n? skippers’ oinhs ami 
rliilis ff»r lower ratings, a-ml (hr rstablishinrii!- 
of thrs«' rriidr/voiis, when I hr v W(Tr of (hr right 
and hripfni sort, was oHirially rnroiiragrd, and 
many of Ihrm [)rovrd brnrfiriai to inrii who 
w«a*r fair from thrir fainilirs for long periods. 
In iininiTons instanrrs |)ros|)err>iis skippers 
who wrn* rmploved in fishing, and skippers and 
othi*r men who urn* swrr|)ing and [)at rolling, 
moved with their wives and families to their 
bases, amd in (his waxy helped to imikr (he 
ronditions aif war inon? (olrnlbl(^ 


Cereal, almost ineredible, social changes in 
the fishing community and in fishing methods 
haal Iwen brought about by the war, ami it was 
obvious to students of tlie fishing enterprise 
that some of tliese changes were nuTcly fore- 
riiimers of far-reaching alterations that wonM 
be inevital>le when (Imj war was ov'cr. Men 
had develo|)ed a widiT and more, comprela'nding 
outlook, and if was imf)roba)>lo tliat they would 
ever return to the old conditions which governed 
the conduct of the industry, especially in tlie 
H<‘ets, The war had severely penalized the 
lishorman * but it had brought him into hi' 
owii in ( he way of public recf)gnition ami reward. 


CIlAPTliR CLXXIII. 


THE 

RUMANIAN CAMPAIGN OF 1916: 
(I). TRANSYLVANIA. 


I’HK STRATEfilC VoSlTlON ON KI’MANJa's EnTIIY INTO THK WaK F^ KR ArMTKS - TllICIR PLAN 
OK Campaion- Tiiifi Rumanian Ahvanc^k into Transylvania - Tiiic Enkmv AnvANno in thk 
DoimiTPJA ; Stoppkd on the Rashova-IVzla Front 1'he (Jkrman Forces in 'rRANSVLVAMA - 
rHEiR ( ■ol’NTKr-Okfknstvk — TfiE Rattles North ok the Vuu'an Pass ani> Rot no Hermann- 
stadt— The Retreat ok the First Rumanian Army The Retreat ok the Secono Akmv to 
THE Passes South ok Kronstadt -The Retreat ok the Foi hth Army to the Moldavian 
Rordeh— The riiARAC’TKK ok the Rumanian Oc cupation ok 'ruANSviA ania Enemy 
Fihohtfulness. 


R lkMANTA’S intorvontion in the war 
was a historic necessity ; (?vt?nts 
wore to prove that her entry on 
August 27, 1 910, was a military 

blunder. The additional nuinbor of men that 
Rumania brought to the Allies was not pro- 
|K)i*tionate to the new extension of the battle 
line. Her entry into the war implied an 
extension of the Eastern front by about 750 
miles ; its length wivs practically doubled. A 
lengthening of the front a rule benefits the 
side with which lies the initiative. Rut, from 
the middle of August, 1910, the Russians had 
Ix^en gradually losing the superiority which tlu\v 
had established during the preceding two 
months ; by the end of August the strategic 
initiative? was no longer with them. Me^an- 
time in Greece the deadlock continued, and 
with it the immobility of the Allies with n*- 
gard to Hulgaria. Rumania received com- 
pivrativoly little support in the first stages of 
lier campaign ; on the other hand, the enemy 
jiroved able to raise greater numbers of men, 
and to raise thorn more quickly than had been 
generally expected. 

In this war of straight, continuous lines, the 
position on the frontiers of Rumania could 
Vol. Xl-Port 136. 


not possibly liave remained one of even balanee. 
South of the Jablonitsa Pass— where thi> 
Russian battle line touched the (’arpatbians - 
the Easteni front presented a fantastic outline. 
Tran.sylvania formed a vast t*nemy salient 
between south eastcTU Galicia, the Riikovimi 
(both under Russian oeeupation) and Moldavia 
in the north east, and Wallaehia in the south, 
th('se two fronts enclosing Transylvania like 
the anus of an angle of altout 00". Rut even 
more piHMiliar was the pr)sitioii of Wallaehia. 
It found itself eomiiletely sandwiclusl in 
betw<H*n Transylvania and Rulgaiia; it i'iiUm’s 
like a deep inland hay betwerm these tun 
<!OuntrieH, tlic opposite shores fairing etu*)i 
other long parallel lines. Rulgaria itself 
w'as in turn sandwiched in liotween Rumania 
and the Salonika armies, tlireatened by the 
possibility of a Russian invasion from the 
Dobrudja, and of an advance of the* Allies from 
their ^Egean base. 

This, system of stratified fronts and inter- 
.sandwiched belligerent countries eould not 
pOAsibly have continued for long. The straight , 
shqrt line had to })o regained either by an 
allied sweep through Transylvania. Bulgaria, 
and Serbia, or by an irneiny sweep through 
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DUKNA VATRA: THE MARKET SQUARE. 


Wiillachiii. It was a short (‘iiing of tho front 
ill tho souse favoiiriililo to the enemy that 
w.is the n'siilt of the llnmanian eamiiaij^n of 
I til Cl. 'Fhe line r(^iK*hc‘d by tlie troops of the 
Central I'owers in the heginning of January, 
11)17, was praetieally an <‘xt(‘nsi<)n across 
l^iimaiiia of the ( *arpat liiaii front in Calieia 
iMul tlu' Ihikovina, along whicli tlie Annies of 
Kdssia and of tlu^ (^'iitral Vowits had been 
facing eaeli other ever sin<M* July, 11)10. The 
n(*w ba.( tie-line across Ituinania, from Dorua 
Vatra to the mouths <if the Danube, was only 
about one-third the length of tlie front whic*h 
Kumaiiia had originally added on her entry into 
tlie war. 

It wivs certain from the very outset that the 
llnmanian campaign would liecome a moving 
battle. Neither si<le disposed of anything like 
the number of troops required for holding tla* 
line of August 28, 11)10, as a continuous front, 
'rire liattle luul to move and just as liquids 
tend towards the level, so the weaker side in a 
imKlern campaign s<?eks, when driven into the 
open, the shortest possible line on which to 
regain a stable balance. As against all the 
dead-locks and immovable fnuits, at. last a 
clear field could havf^ been opened here for an 
Allied advance, for a sei^king of new short 
fronts at the eiuMuy’s expense. That tlu’ field 
should hav(* be<*u opened at a mo.st inoppor- 
tune inoni'Tit was the tragic blunder ’of fh*? 
Rumanian campaign. It might, have becMi 
foreseen that tlie enemy would concentrate^ all 
his available forces for an invaskm of Humania ; 
indited, he had no choice in the matter, and 
could not possibly have i>.rsted satisfied with 


merely holding his own frontier. Quite apart 
from eonqu''st and booty, it was for him a 
ques-tion of strategic security and of attaining 
an easily defensible short lino on this front 
for the future'. But d' the Rumanians were to 
meet in an open battle (lerman Armies, even 
approximately equal in niimbers, they were 
bound to find themselves labouring under most 
serious disadvantages. 

dlie modern systom of entrenchments has 
its origin in the* need of (^over against- tlu* 
immense destructive ])ower of modern weapons. 
It. stands to reason that the more* elaborate the 
defensive system the easier it is to withstand a 
superiority of armament. But Rumania, very 
inferior to the (\mtral Powers in artilk*ry, 
machine-guns, aviation and all the necessary 
technical equipment, had to fight a moving 
battle. Further, leadership and organization 
count for more in .strat(?gie advances and re- 
treats thin in stationary triaich warfare. Tliere 
i-t Kcldcun time to retrieve blunders wherci big 
strategic movements take place. Battles aiv 
decisive and ra1li(*s are diflicult. But Rumania 
entfTc^d the war under untried leaders, and 
with an untried organization ; generals who hot! 
never s(*cn actual ivarfare, except perhaps as 
youths some 40 years before, had to mecM 
the best learlers that the experience and selec- 
tion of tivo years of warfare had jmt at the head 
of the (lerman war-miiehine. It was not 
until Rumania's position had become extremely 
grave, and for the time being even irretrievabk'. 
t hat Russian Oenerals and French staff officer- 
were conceded a leading part in the campaign- 

III August, 1916, the Rumanian front fell 
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into three marked divisions. From Dorna 
V^dra, in the corner between Austria, Hungary, 
and Rumania, to Orsova, raw the meeting 
point of Serbia, Hungary and Rumania, 
extended on a stretch of about milts 

the mountainoiLs Transylvanian front. From 
Orsova to a point some 10 miles west of Tiu« 
rakan, the Danube interv(*ned on a firait of 
about 270 miles betwt*en.the opposing forces. 
Ltvslly, between the Danube and the Rhiek 
Nea supervened again a dry frontier, separating 
b)!* a distance of about 100 mik^s tin* Rumanian 
province of the Dobrudja from Ihdganu. It 
could be regarded as certain that, at least in the 
first phase of the hostilities, the line of tln‘ 
Danube' would not heeome the sec'ue of any 


army disposing <»f modern engineering ri*- 
sourci's, and there is no river which could be 
directly defended on a stn'tch of 270 mik's 
unless vc*ry eoiiskk'rable forces were detailed 
for that task. Yet on the frontier betwi'cn 
Rumania and Ibdgaria the indirect mt'ans of 
defence were such as to exeluck' from the* very 
outset an attempt on eitlsT side te» op<*n 
hostilities acTOss the* Daniibi*. Why should 
the Riiinanians have* gone to the troubk* 
iUid taken the risk of crossing tlie river when* 
their boats or pontoons would soon have* conn* 
under hostile lin*, wlu*n they liad at their 
disposal the sate river-ei*t»ssings of 'I'ut rakan 
and Silistria. and the great railway bridge* <*f 
('e*rnivvesla, with l)>th bnnks s»\fely in the*ir 



A RUMANIAN FIKLU (JUN. 


s<*rious en)eTatioiis. Heleiw the Irem (lat-e'S e)f 
Orsova the river broadens te) an ave'rage* wieltb 
r»f almost a mile and attains a deiith of It) te» 
15 ftH^t. It flows through a flat, k)w -lying 
valley varying from l-wo te> eight. inil«*s in 
width, and subject to freMpient inundations. 
On the northern -i.c., the Rumanian siek- 
the? Danube is lined by a long string e>f lake s 
and marshes, which break ut> the? flat clay 
surface of tho valley and impodo the acce^ss le» 
the river. Tho southern bank rises on almost 
the entire stretch steep above the river, forming 
reioky cliffs, from which the Bulgarian and 
fieri nan artillery could dominate the appreuudie's 
from tho opposite side. There is, of course, 
no river which could not be crossed by an 


possession ? In fact, tin* Dobrudja was for 
Rumania the* bridge-head leading into Bul- 
garin. On the oth<*r hand Bulgaria, although 
she liekl a dominating p<)sition on the banks 
of the Danube, could not have risked an invasion 
of Rumania across the river, as long as th? 
flank and roar of tin* attneking force' wc*re 
exposed to a counter-otTeiisive from the 
Dobrudja. Hf*nee, in August, IflUk of Hu* 
thn^c divisions of the* Rumanian frontier, 
«»nly two counted (or purpose's e>f iwtive' war- 
fore; there wen? ejnly twe) the*ntre's e)f wai 
Transylvania and the Dobnielja. 

Tn either theatre? Rumania roipiiied a siie- 
ce*8sfiil offensive to establish a balance in the 
strategic position. In this war e>f railway 
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inanfpuvros Rumania found liorsolf under a 
serious disadvimtage on either front. Along 
more than three-fourths of tho Transylvanian 
boundary the enemy disposed of an exeolItMit 
lateral railway running parallel to it, at a 
distance which seldom exceeds 2r) miles. 
In Moldavia tho lateral railway on which th<^ 
Kiunanian armies had to rely ran more than 
.''>() miles east of the frontier. In Wallacliia 
east of Ploeshti, they had practically no 
lateral railway at their disposal — ^ixcept the 
main railway from Bukarest to Craiova wliieh 
runs through the centres of Wallachia and marks 
a line resembling the path of St. Paul “ when 
tho winds w'^ere contrary,” To give hut one 
example, which, it is true, shows the posit i<m 
at its worst : the journey from the Tdinos 
I’ass to the Red Tower Pass, if made on the 
'IVansylvanian side, took one over some 
SO miles of rail ; the sam«> journey, if made by 
1 h(^ Rumanian railway, took one over a distance 
nf al)out 270 miles ! Though not quite as 
hivd, the discrepancy was yet v(‘ry great also 
with regard to movements as between all the 
other passes. What this meant from the 
strategic, point of view in a war in which the 
<-ntire line of tho frontier eouki not be held for 
lack of forct‘s, does not rec]uirt^ elaboration. 
In fact, Rutnania had never prepared for a 
war against Austria- Hungary. During the 
last 3t» years of King Charles’s reign, t he eountry 
luul practically remained under tho j)atronag(* 
of Austrians and Germans. It was they who 
luvl planned and built its railways. AihJ 
although much of the coiirse taken by the? 
Rumanian railw^ays was duo to tho configurat ion 
of thc^ ground, very different in Rumania 
from what it is on tho Transylvanian side, 
yet had tho Rumanian railw’ays been built 
with a view to w’ar, as wore those of H iiiigary, 
many inconveniences might have been a vended . 
which coimtod most heavily against <Mir inwv 
Allies in the campaign of 1910. 

If it is right to describe the Dobriidja as a 
Ivumanian bridge-head against Bulgaria, one 
niust odd that, in 1910, it was one of which 
Hio construction hod not boon comf»Ieted. 
In 1913, as a result of tho Second Balkan War, 
Ike frontier between the tw’o countries hiul 
kc(*n shifted by some 25 to 30 miles to the 
outh-west. Before the chatige tho fnmtier 
closer to tho Rumanian railway leading 
ii'oin Cemavoda to Constanza than to the 
Bulgarian railway connecting Rustchuk wdth 
\'ama. But now the distance betw^een tho 


lluinanian railway and the frontier had become 
very considerable. Ihider Ibo new conditions 
it would, thi»r(»fons hardly liave been possible 
for the Rumanians to have taken up an 
expectaijt defensives position along the luwv 
frontier. It. is tnu* they had at ihoir dispo.sail 
the new railway from Mc»gidia to Dobril<*li. 
But in the way of lateral eommimieations 
they had notliing to put agaiinst the Bulgairian 
line, iiow^ only about 15 to 20 miles distant 
from the frontier. Had the Rumanians op<mi‘tl 
tho campaign by a vigorous auivauice aigaiiist 
Bulgaria, possession of the so-cjvlled N(wv- 
Dobrudja might have proved of considerable 
value- -it placed tb*^ Rumaiiiam armies within 
striking distance of tho railway system of 
Nortli-Kastern Bnlgtiriai. iiuiin centres 

of tluit systt'ju were no birther from the 
frontier than Silistria. But, if the rlefensive 
wius chosen on tliis front, the newly acquirc^d 
groiiiul was dead weight. 'Flic Germans de- 
s(Tibed 'Fiitrakau and Silistria by the grandil- 
oquent name of first-class bridge-b(Mids. As a 
matter of fact they were nothing of the kind ; 
th(*re were, no bridges at all across tluj Danube^ 
at those phw'cs. 'Fhese w’itc towns otTcTing 
<*<»nvenient conditions for a crossing of the 
river by boats or pontoons, and luul they been 
propi'rly fortitied, tln'y might havti proved 
of some value. But in reality their h^rtific^a- 
lioiis were prKctieally useless against heavy 
artillery. Once Tutrakaii aii»l Silistria w'cn? 
attacked by superior forces, there w'as little 
eliancc of holding eitlier place. But tho-je in- 
hcTcuit difTiciiltics of a defensive warfare in the 
Di»hrudja do not scmmii to have been properly 
guarded against . There is little, if any, excuse 
for the disposition of tlic* Rumanian forces on 
tho vulnerable Dobrudja frontier on the 
outbreak of the? war. 

'Fhe Riiiiianiaus were throughout decidevl 
in favour of an advance into Transylvania. 
No doubt ill this deciision sent imental motives 
counted for very much, just iVi they hod 
<*(»imtod for much in tho original Frcmeli advaner* 
intt) Alsaeti- Lorraine, in August, 1911. Tho w'lu* 
for Transylvania was Rumania’s own war. 
Her eyes were fixed on Transylvania, 
home of the Unman race, the land of its his- 
toric tradit ions. “ Le/t Carpathes sont n^tre 
hiatoire," wrote one of the greatest Rumanian 
statesmen, “ lea Carpathes aont le beremu dc 
noire rare.'' Every peasant soldier on entering 
Transylvania, when greeted in his own tongue 
by his countrymen from over the border, 

130—2 
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could grasp the full uicaiiinp of tli<^ war for 
liberation and national unity. Kvcii from tlio 
strategic point of view there was more to be 
said ill favour of t hat decision than was usually 
admitted iinmediat('ly after the plan hatl 
failed. 'Phe Kumanian 1 lemlquartiTs must 
have looked with misgivings at th(^ central 
position of Transylvania and its magniticent 
railway systcMu. If this remaiiUMl in the 
hands of |.h(‘ enemy, how could the Rumanians 
prevent an invasion of their own e<)untry wlien 
once the enemy had concentrated suHi«*ient 
forces ? How could they escape defeat with 
their annies scattered in the many passes, 
and the difl’erent detai^hments isolated and 
immobili/ed for hwk of ])roper lateral com- 
munications in their rear ? Moreover, the 
defence of a moiiiitain-rang(‘ is by no means an 
t‘asy task. “ Wln'i’c a goat can get through, a 
soldier can,” was a saying of Frederick tlie 
Great; and nowadays the soldier can eaj’ry 
with him a nuK*hine-gun, th(» most deadly 
weapon for enfilading |)osilions. There is 
hardly a pass which cannot be turned. Peopk^ 
s('em to reim'inber how with a handfid of 
comrades Loonidivs held up vast liosts in tlie 
Therniopykc, but- they forget the rest of tJie 
story ; how the Spartans succumbed becaus«» 
there were not enough of them to liold all 
the approaches of the j>ass. And on the 
frontier of Rumania and Transylvania the 


miinlier of good, convenient passes is enormous. 
It was, ther(>fore, but natural and justified, 
even from the strategical point of view, that 
the Rumanians wished to takt^ full advantage 
of the initiative and to secure in Tran.sylvania 
a more* defensible ))()sition before they had 
agai nst thei 1 1 any scTious nj'^ forces. Finally 

a grave political miscalculation detennined the 
course of Rumanian military action. The 
Huinaniau Clovernmcnt seems to have con- 
sidered it possible to confine the war to the 
one front on which Rumania's own vittil 
interest, s were conccnif^d. They thought if 
possible to avoid war with JSulgaria. Thc>' 
overrated the freedom of action of whatever 
independent* elements there liad remained in 
Bulgaria, and they did not see through the 
duplicity of the Sofia Court and Government. 
'Phe political premises on which the ]3lan “f 
the Rumaniun campaign w’lis drafted con- 
tained, therefore, grave elements of error. 

At the opening of 1914 the Rumanian Aiiun 
consist eii of five army corps, ^ and tw'O cavalr\' 
divisions. Each army corps w’as composcjd 
two divisions of the line and one reserve division- 
The total fighting strength of the Rnmanimi 
Army was e.stimate(l at 2r)0,000 rifles, 

.sahres, 600 iiiodeni and 200 older field guns an«l 
howitzers, and 1100 machine-guns. During tlic 
first two years of the European war the numhei> 
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of the llumuniari Army were ahoiil douhled. 
This iiinreaso was, however, by no means a 
clear gain, for it meant also a dilution of skilled 
forces and technical resources. The cin*le of 
educated men is very narrow’ in Humania, 
and it was not possible to enlarj^t* the size of 
the military caflren to almost double thcMi* 
previous si/o without lowering eonsiderahly 
the lev('l of elTieiency. Still w’orsf^ off was the 
Hiimanian Army witli regard to equipment. 
It w-as in any ease short of heavy guns, machine- 
guns, flying machines, field telephones, etc. 
Tiuide(|uato use could be made by Rumania 
of the two yt>ars of neutrality, as sh(‘ was 
unable to eomf)lete her armaments by’ her 
own resources, and could not. receive* any 
imports from neutrals except t lirough belli - 
geront. countries. But what. belligei*er»t country 
w’ould have strained its overtaxed means (»f 
communication for the benefit of an inieertain 
neutral ? Could Russia have hei*ii tixpeeted 
to do so, when she received a grej^t |)art of li(*r 
own war supplic*s from abroad only by a few 
and very roimdahout routes ? And if we 
<liseount (Germany's allies, it was only by way 
of Russia that it was possible tq reach Rumania. 
Much was done by the Allies after Rumania's 
entry into the war had l>eeome a e(*rtainty. 


Yet even so the t quipnumt of her armies 
remained v(*ry incomplete, and, in addition* 
was diluted by the inereas(' in their numbers. 
At the time of Rumania's imtry into the war, 
her forces wen* groupe<l into four armies. But 
when the Rumanian “Armies” are mentioned, 
it ought to he borne in mind that they were 
not armies such »is wen* known oii the VVest<*rn 
or the Russian fronts. These were m<*rely 
groii])s of shout four to six infantry divisions, 
with a emnplomeiit of cavalry ami a by no 
means i»verbountiful support of artillery and 
ti^ehnieul detaehiiU'nts, 

Of the four Rumanian .\rmit*s, three w'en* 
directed against IVansyKania. The Kirst 
Riimaruan Army under (‘ii*iieral Culeer and tin* 
Second under (hmeral .\vi*rt*S(Mi,* were to iiivadi^ 

* tJoiioral Avrri*s(.Mi wjh t>) prove in I lie ensiling 
(‘iiinpaign ltiiinaiiia*s nhlest military leader. Ho 
iiued liis position entirely to Ins own merits, having risen 
from tlie rmikH, wliieh was a most signifieatit, aehiovo- 
meiit in the era of the “boyar” rule. He was horn 
in 1859, served in the campaign of 1877 as a tr<»o[Mjr, 
and received a crommission of second lieiitenaiil. in 1881^ 
Ho roroivod his furl lii«r military ednent ion at Milan, not 
in (Jermany like many of the other Kitmanian generals. 
In 1912 he attained the rank of tleneral of Division. 
Ho was (.’hief of lhc< StetT during the invasion of nnlgaria 
in the summer of I'.M.i. At the onthivak of the war he 
eommatulc*! the l-’irsi Army (’orps with hiauhpiartei's 
lit Craiova. 
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'rranfiyivania from the south and the .sciiith- 
ra^t, the front of the First Army oxtendin^r 
from Orsova to east of the Fled Tower Pass, 
that of the SeconcF Army from the Red Tower 
((» tFie Oitoz Pass. TIk* Koiirth Riimauian 
Army, sometimes referred to as tlie Army of 
th(‘ Xorth, under (Jleneral Presan, witli its 
ri^lit Hank joining the Nintli Russian Army 
under (Jeneral I^vhitsky, was to enter 'rransyl- 


m 

runs through the \hiros valley may tie de- 
scribed as the inner bast* of the 'rransyivanian 
railway system. With it the Kuimmians would 
have guiiK'd a well-jiigh im[)regnabl<^ position. 
Moreover, a Ituinanian advance into the e.(‘nln^ 
of the Mjm’os \’allc‘y would Iiavt^ necessarily 
compelled the (*nemy to withdraw from the 
positions on wliich lie was facing tlie Russian 
troops in Kast (iaiicia and the Rukovitia. 



GENERAL AVERESCU, 
Rumania’s ablest military leader. 


vania from the north-east and east. The 
Third Humanian Army under General Aslan 
was left to guard the Bulgarian frontier. 

The common objective of the Rumanian 
Armies wliieli invaded Transylvania was the 
middle course of tfie River Maros. It exteiuN 
like a chord within the Transylvanian arc and 
forms the shortest natural lino between the 
two extreme ends of Hutnania, the north- 
western corner of Moldavia, and the farthest 
we.stom front of Wallaehia. The railway which 


Eiisterii Hungary would have been lost to the 
enemy for good. 

At first sight the map of Tran.sylvania pre- 
sents itself to the unaccustomed eye as a wild 
ma/.i* of railways, rivers and mountain ridges. 
Yet on closer study the geography of Transyl- 
vania is found to hv. much simpler than at 
first appears. Two big rivers, tlie Aluta and 
the Maros, determine the features of the 
country. Their sources are close tfigether, 
hear the middle of Transylvania's eastern 
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fronticT, appr()xinui.<oIy opposite llio (Jyiiiu‘s 
Piws. Krorn Mh*ik‘0 tlin two rivers flow in 
opposite direetions—ilie :Mar().s to tiie north, 
tho Aliita to the south - skirting tlie eastern 
side of the (Jorgeny, Hargitla, and Harot 
Mountains, which extend n<»rtii -west north and 
HOuth-<?ast -south. Having readied t)ie flanks 
of those heavy mountain ridges, the two rivei-s 
1‘ne.ircle them, and again ap|.)roaeh one another. 
At the widest point tiie distance betwc*en them 
iiinounts to abcMit tM) miles ; lH*tvv«*en Maros- 


GENERAL GULGER, 
Ori({inally commanded the First Rumanian 
Army. 


V'asarhely and Kogaras it liardly exceeds .>(). 
'the Ahita now flows mainly west until, near 
Hermannstadt, it suddenly turns to the south, 
and breaking through the Jlcil Tfiwta* I’ass, con- 
tinues its southward course tbrough W'allachia. 
'Phe Maros also assumes below Maros Vasarhely 
a predominantly w<*stern courst? with o(;easional 
deviations to the south. Thus, having en- 
circled the main mountain ridg<*s of Eastern 
'Pransylvania, the two rivers flow firiictieally 
parallel to each otlu'r. In afiproximately 
similar direietions run in between the Maro.s 
anil the Aluta a few minor streams, which 
liave their .sourcc?s on the western slope of the 
Corgeny-Ifargitta-Barot ridge. Of them the 
(Jrt'at and the Little Kokel join the Maros 
above Karlsburg, tho JTaar joins the Aluta 
norf.li of tlie Red Tower Pass. Between 
Karlsburg and the Red Tower Pass, where the 
Aluta again turns away from the Maros, a 


depression intervenes between the two riv'ers. 
opening an easy road between their basins. 

The railway system of Transylvania naturall.v 
follows the fimdamc^ntal outlines of the .system 
of mountains and riv’ers. There is first of all 
the circular railway of the Maro.s and the Aluta. 
Valleys, closed by the branch across the Hcr- 
mannstiult de|)ression. Then there are t\\'> 
important railways following the Kokel Rivers, 
with their tennini on the western slope of tin 
(Idrgeny-Hargitta-Barot Mountains. Lastly, 
thn'e branch lines following the valleys 
the Weiss, Haar, and of tho two other .small con- 
fluents of the Aluta connect the railway in tin* 
Great Kokel \'alley with the llerinannstadi - 
Kronstadt lint*. 

In the circular railway line two parts may b<‘ 
distinguished — an inner and an outer division. 
'Phe outer division i.s the part wdiich faces the 
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HiiiiuiniAri frontier. It is conneeteit with 
Ilninaiiia by three railways, one across th<* 
(Jyiines Pass, the oilier across the Tiimos Pass, 
and the third across the Red 'rower J*ass. 
Moi’cover, sevtTal lines run from it inward tla* 
Kuinanian frontier w'ifhout direct connexion 
on the other side. Tlie outer Jialf of the 
circular railway had })ecn plannc'd as a base for 
an attack against Kuiuania. Xo such attack 
could have been elTectively undertnkeii by the 
4 »neiny unless the whole of this liia* was in his 
liands. But tli(‘ loss of th<» <*ntire outer part 
of the railw'ny, from 'roplilsa past Kronstadt 
to llermannstadi , w’ould not luive jnt<‘rfered 
with the enemy's communications with the 
interior. Only if tia* inner ])art had I)(H*!i con- 
^|ucred, if the Hiimanians had n'ached the 
Maros vall(\v Ix t ween Maros-\'asarhely, Karls- 
burg, and Broos, w'ould Hit; strategic* ))M.sis for 
the defence of Transylvania have Inviken down. 
On the I )ees-Karlsl.nirg- Hats/eg line, tla* p<»si- 
tion of th»* Husso-Hinnaniaii forces would have 


become strategicidly dominant, and no enemy 
connb'r-offensive wuuld henc(*forth have luwl 
a reasonable chance of sucrcess. It would have 
had to be condiictt'd over th<' mighty mountain 
wall of Western 'PransylN ania without con- 
venient latcTal railways and with hardly any 
chance lor railway mameuvres. 

Such Ji conveni(‘nt liia* for <h‘fen<‘4* was 
badly iie<*(hMl hy the l{uma.mans. As pre- 
viously stiitc'd. Kiimania, when slu* <'nt<*n- 4 l 
the war, was not yet fully <'((uipp(Hl for it, 
whilst lliissias military stonvs, aft«‘r the 
intensi* summei’ «*a.mt>a.ign, were no loni^ta* 
siijieratmmlant. llencr it woidd have Ixeii 
ot the utmost importance to se<‘ure a con- 
venient line on which the Alli(‘d armic's could 
luiv<‘ pa.ss(‘d to tin* defensive while re|)lenishing 
their stones an t (Mnnpleting thiar armanient 
for the campaign of l!H7. 

'rhe Knmanians s«'i,‘m to Iwuc* set a high 
vahii* on tin* element of surprise. I’hey kiwwv 
that tile enemy forces in 'rra.nsylvaiiia were 
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sniiill, lUid they coiiiitKa on ovor-nmning tlic 
cHintry in ii sliort tiino. Its ontiro gtirrison 
cHisistcd of soiiu- four or (ivo Austro-llimKftrian 
(livixiotis iindor (icnoral Arz von St.rftiws<!ni)crg. 
Most of Mu'sf were coinposod of l)ttlU'r«'d nnitj< 
wiHwIriiwn from llu^ Hussian front ii-r (tlms. 

t.Iio 01st Austro- Hungarian Division, 
nou posted round (!yorgyo-Sl.. Mildos, liad 
gone tliroiigli the T.utsk disaster, and had htsm 
sei.l home to reeuperate). All tlirough July and 


Yet the Rumanian plan for the invasion of 
’rransylvaiiia can hardly be said to have 
aimed by the sliorlest routes^ at the most 
vtdnerable strategical points ; it did not cut 
in at the flank-s of the basic railway lino in the 
central Maros valley, but rather aimed at a 
systematic tidvance over the ground and at 
a systematic eviction of the enemy forces. 
The Rumanian troops advancing from the 
east and south-east were to be the driving 



AUSTRIAN SENTRIES HOLDING ROADS IN THE GOLDEN VALLEY” OF 

BISTRITZ, 

A little to the north of the Rumanian advance in Tranaylvania. 

force, wliilst those froiri the soutli wore in 


flu- first luvlf of August ihn enemy unnics wero 
(il'htin^ Ii (lt‘S[)crate biiflle on tlie Somme, in 
X'olhynia, and in (Jalicia, and it was not 
|)ossil)h* to detail any important forces to 
{Tuard tlie Kmnanian front i(*r. In th(? first 
days of Septcmiber, 10l<3, tbo Jlungiuian 
Vremier, Count Stephen Tisza, when attacked 
in Parliament on tu^count of the defenceh^ss 
<‘ondilion of Transylvania, a\nswered that the 
(\‘nt ral Powers Vuul known Humania's prepa^ra- 
tions to halve been incompleio, and, therefore, 
hiid disemmfed the ])Ossihility of lier iminediate 
entry into the war. Count Tisza repeated 
this statenuMit in th(» spe<»eli deliveietl at the 
N»‘W Year reception of 1917, thus long after tin* 
tid<* of invasion had turned -and for once his 
word may tw^**lw\ps h(» accepted. The initial 
Uumauian invasion of Transylvania was thus 
ai rawu' or a gamble - ais betwmi two condi- 
tions of nnpreparedness. 


sujaport them by a flanking movement ; as 
the advance pro(;eeded the southern groups 
were to join the armies moving to the M'cst 
across ^rransyhania, thus adding inomeutnm 
to th(*ir inovianent. The plan resembltMl 
ill its outlines that followed by the Anstro- 
(jcrmau forces in. Clalicia, in the suinmcr 
of 1915, when Aloickensen a(h’an(;ed from 
west to east, ga^thering in from across the 
Carpathians the armies which w’cre standing 
at right aingles t o his own line and w(‘re pressing 
against, the scaiithern flank of his Russian 
opponents. The gc»ometrical position of tin* 
Rumanian armies with ra’gaird to the enemy 
was, no doubt , similar to t hat of the Austro - 
Cermaii forces in (lalicia in tlie summer o^ 
I9ir>. Yet the application of this plan to the 
advance into Transylvania implied very seriou- 
risks, such as had never eonfronted the encm>' 
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timiioH ill 1915. Tho Aiistro-Cieriiian Annies hud 
stood tiloiig a continuous lino, whereas tho 
Huinanian I’orOos wore absolutely insuilicient lo 
ke«*p contact with one another wlu‘n si*attcrc<l 
nv’^i^r the enormous lengt h of the Trarisylvunian 
frontier. I'lio detaclinumts w hich cnltTctl - 
Transylvania from the south liad, thcrchirc. 
!o remain isolated groups until reached by the 
forces advancing fnmi th(? east. In oilier 
words, a delay in the advance of the main 
body left these flanking groups in an exceedingly 
))rec.arioiis position. The First llumanian 
Army, to which this chiefly applies, advanced 
on a front of over 120 mih*s I (And ev<*n of the 
troops originally detailed for that front some, 
were soon to be withdrawn for the Dobriidja.) 
'I'his, of course, does not mean that the First 
.Army actually scattered along the entire 
line. Its forces were divided into three 
main groujis, each si'parated from the next 
by more than 5fl miles of mountain rang**, 
iuifl with no latciral connexions ex<*ept 
some .^0 to 80 miles in the rear, in the centre 
of Wallaehia. The group farthest to the \v<*st 
<vmsist(*d of a single division, and tulvaneed 
against t he Wrsova-AIehmlia railway ; the n<*xf 
group advanc(‘d across th<i Vulcan l^iss against 
Hatszcg, and the third, the strongest of tiu* 
three, the Aluta Army-(lroup under <{c*ni‘ral 
Manoleseu, through tlw' lied Towct Pass 
against Mcrmaimstadt. None of them liiul 
made any eousid<'ralil(^ progix^ss or had yet 
heen reaehtMl hy t h<^ foree.s from the eixst, when 
th(^ (*nemy coiiriter-nn'ensive <*ame down iiptai 
I hem. 

Meantime the Fourth or Xort hern Army had 
iwhieved fair ])rogr**ss during the first month 
of the war, except that wo serious heiwlway 
had lieen made by its northern wing, where it 
would have turned the position of the Austrian 
.Armies facing the Hussians on the front i«T 
of the Bukov ina. By the end of Si'pt ember, 
wliich marks the high tide of the Knmanian 
advancM^ into 'rransylvania, the Fourth Army 
had got within some 15 miles of Szas/dlegen, 
had ]>assed Parajd, the eastern terminus *)f the 
railway lim* in the Little Kokel valley, aial luul 
a:lvan(red witliin short distance of Schiissbiirg 
in the (Treat Kokel valley. The Secoiul Army 
was meantiibe a])proa(*hing Schasshurg from 
t'h** .Mouth and advancing to the west b(*yoii«I 
^'<jgaras. Mea.sured in scpiare miU.>s t he n?sults 
'i<*re conspicuous, but strategically they addl'd 
little to the strength of the Rumanian position. 
•Also here, in Kastern Transylvania, tln'ir 
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f*)reeH w'cre scattered ; they were divided 
hetween the difTiTorit )>arallel valleys on th«’> 
western slopes of tin* ( Jorgeny-Hargitta-Barot 
AloiintaiiLs, without strategic *'ohesion wliiili 
would have enabled them to defi'ud their gains 
agamst a powerful enemy count er-offeiisivt'. 
In short, the Rumanian plan had been only 
very partially curried out whf'ii this t'lU'my 
c<)iintcr-olTcnsivo set in. It was an arch 
A\ it bout the keystone and collapsed und<M* 
tin* heavy Mows which wc're now’^ direi'ti^l 
against it. Jn c'sf imatiiig tlie causes of that 
failure allowance lias, (»f course, also to lx* 
made' for the effects of the early dc^feats iu 
the Dohriidja. 'I'lie advaut'e into 'J’raii- 
.sylvauia had only ju.st hi^gun when the ^JVan- 
sylvanian armies were wi>akc‘iied by a witli- 
drawal of valuable foreevs tu the southern 
t lic'atrc of war. Morc'over, I hc> ablest Riimunian 
leiwler, ({enthral Avert'scni, ha^l to relincptisli 
the command of the Sc'cond Army when called 
upon to re-establish the .seriously fhrc'atenc^d 
position in the Dohrudja. 



IN THE VALLEY OF THE BISTRlTZ, 
TRANSYLVANIA. 
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KHL1EV1N(; A RUMANIAN OUTPOST 
IN THE CARPATHIANS. 

of war found tlu* Kumanijui 
troops inassod in rt?awdini‘ss tdong the 'IVansyl- 
vanijin front i(‘r aiul Jiwaitini> tho ordor to 
advanu'o. On Auj^ust 28 thoy <‘rossrd tlio 
hordor at souh* 18 points. In Kaistorn Tnwi- 
sylvaniii, the* lateral niilwaiy in tin* up|M^r 
vall(;ys of the Mairos and the Alutai was their 
iininediate ohjeetivi*. They were lulvauu'injjr 
towards it from the 'lol^yes aind tlu^ HeUas 
1‘ass ; ahui*.? tlu^ road arul railwaiy which lead 
through the (lyinies I’ass ; thrnup;h the I-z 
valley, hy the roaid to Oitoz, and ailung thi? 
mountain |)aths which cross the frontier near 
the sources of the Putna and the Xaniya. 
From the south-east the Rumanian columns 
were con verging? towards tht* old city of Knni- 
stadt (Brasso), founded hy a (lerman Knightly 
Order towards the beginning of the thirteenth 
century. It lies at the southern fringe of a very 


wide and rich mountain valley, and is the 
junction of five railways and a network of 
high roiuls. One railway line, crossing the 
mo inteJii cdiaiii hy the Tdmds Pass, connects 
Kronstadt with rh)eshti and Bukarest, whilst 
the roads into Ruinnnia spread fan-wise to flu* 
south of Kronstadt. By all these roads the 
Kumanians were now tulvancing. through tlu? 
valley of the* Buz(‘U, on the rotid to Bodzavama, 
acr<»ss the Altschan/., the Tdmds and tin* 
'lorzhurg l*asses. From w»stern W'allachia 
the Hiimanians w(*ie pressing forvvtird through 
th(* Bed 'Power Bass to H<*rmannstadt, and 
were* making along sevcTal ])aths and through 
tlu* N'ulcan Pass for tlie important mining 
<listrict of Petroseny. In the extreme west 
they were pressing forward toward the ('(‘rna 
\ alley and against Orsova. 

'Phe advaiu'i* was rapid, all op|)ositioii being 
(juickly overcome. On the very first day, the 
IVth Rumanian Army Cor|)s, which formed 
part of the Fourth Army, took prisoners 
s<*v<»n Austro-Himgarian otlicers and 7.‘M men. 
South of Kronstadt, in the Tdiniis Pass, lln^ 
82nd .\ustro-Hvmgarian Regiment, (jomposed 
of Szekels, a Magyar tribe iidia1)iting 'Pran- 
sylvania., oj)posed its«df to the Rumanians. 
'Phis was a ri*giinent consisting of old, seasoned 
troops as part of the IXtli Anuy (*orf)s, 
in the Fourth Anstro-Hniigarian Army undi*!' 
Arehduke ,los(*ph Ferdinand, it had gom* all 
through the Oalician cam^iaign of 11)15, and 
then through the Volhynian disaster of .liiue 
Bnt now" this was a different struggle. 
'Phey fought W"ith des])eration, for it was the 
battle t)f their own tribe which they were 
fighting. They, the small Magyar minority 
which rnk^s Transylvania, Wf*re trying tv) 
arrest the tulvance of the, Rumanians wli<» 
<*ame to establish the rights of the Ruinaii 
majority in that country. In spite of their 
obstinate resistance, (he Rumanians u.ftcr a 
ficrc<^ struggle forced their way through the 
pass, \'i'ry diffen*nt was the attitude of the 
Fzech R(*giment, which was sent to meet the 
Rumanians in the Tdlgyes Pass — anyone out 
to fight their (.lerrnan and Magyar oi>|m’ssf»i' ■ 
was looked upon hy the Uzechs as a friend. 
They withdrew- from the pass, opening the 
road to the Rumanians, and w’hen again scul 
to the front from Maros-Keviz in the Mar*’" 
valley, the (V.ecli Regiment — according to 
statement inadt* in the Hungarian Parliaiucfi' 
on Se|)teiuher 5, 1910 “disappeared without 
anyone being able to say .where they w^ent.*' 
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\ct, whether opposed or woleomed, the 
Itinnanians were advancing. In (he very firs!, 
two or three days of the war tJiey captiinKi 
isroastadt, Sepsi-St. Cyorgy, and Ke/.<h.Vasttr- 
Jiely, (hijs seizing the whole of the lowlands of 
south-eastern Transylvania, the Saxon Ihir/en- 
land as well as the Haroinszek (“ The V'alU\v of 
th(^ Szekels **). 'J’he Austro-Iiungariaii troops 
Iiad al.so to witlulraw from the I’pjxT Aliita 
N'ailey, retiring (o fortifieil positions in (he 
( Jiirgt'ny, Hargittn and Harot Mountains, whieli, 
ranging from 4,000 to 0,000 feet in height, and 
••overed with dense hirests, offered f4ivoural>le 
conditions for defence. By September *.!, south 
of Toplitsa, the «'ntire valley extending at the 
eastern foot of (Ik'sj* mountains was in (la* 
liatids of the Kumanians. The outer wall of 
Tran.sylvania had Ikm'U sealed, and from tlu‘ 
bderal valley, with its useful road and railway. 


fanwise in diffeivnt directions to the east 
along tlu? Aluta towards Fogaras, through 
the valley of the Haar to Sehiissburg, t<» 
the north through the valley of the Weiss, 
and Ui the n(»rth-west through the MiihU 
baeh-llermannstadt depre.ssion towarils Karls- 
burg in the l.,ower Maros Valley. A move- 
ment along any of these divergc*nt roiids 
would have required (onsiderablc* for<*(‘s and 
ai thoroughly organized systa'in of obs(‘rva- 
tion. But here, as als(» el.s(»wh(‘n\ tin* 
Bunuinian Army was groping in the ilark, 
Iwing i‘\eeedingly short of flying maeliines 
avnd aviatairs, and as to mnnhers, (la* First 
Army in its .seatt(‘n‘d (‘ondition haul ru'ver 
been fully equal to its task. Moreov<*r, iniw 
(bait it liad aln^ady cMiibarka'd on tJu^ inxaision 
of 'IVansylvania, it wais w«'aken»*d lay witli- 
draiwails to the Dobnidjai front. It was not 



HERMANNSTADr. 


the invaision proceeded towiirds th<' intiTior of 
'rransylvania. 

Meantime, the advance from western ^^’a^.llal- 
<*liia, though far less rai^jid, seemed at first- to 
Ijroeeed fairly satisfactorily, '.riit* Bumanians 
had forced their way through the gorge of the 
H(>d Tower I'ass, where tin? Aluta breaks 
its narrow path between the rocks, and, 
August 30, reached round Tailme.sh tin* 
(■ountry of rolling hills and flat, wide' rixer 
'alh^ya. Beyond Talniesh the Hunianiaii 
advance slowed down considerably. From 
l‘f're the roads and railways spread out 


until September IM that the Kumanians 
**iitored S<*liell('nherg, some two miles soiitli- 
(‘ast of Jlermamisladt. Meantime, the enemy 
had completely evacuated Hermamist adt , and 
luwl withdrawn to the hills which from the 
north dominate the valleys of the Sihin and 
tlie Haar. From the strong, well-prepared 
positions on these hills his heavy artillery kept 
the valleys and toxMi under fire, turning them 
int<j no man’s land. Tlie Humanian advance 
came here to a complete stop, and hardly any 
.serious movement against the* Austrian post- 
tions north of Herinarinstadt soeins to have 
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btu-ix attempt(Ml ciuriiig Ihr fortnight following 
on tiio (‘iiptiire'of Schollonhorg. Kvi<lontly it 
wjw decided to wait for the Fourth and Sec-mul 
Aj inies, wliich were pressing towards Schiissburg. 
,i.ud Fogaras, aiui whose advance from the 
jiorth-east and east would liave turned tin? 
eiiciny p«)sitions above H<*rnmnnstadt. 

Ill the district north of the V'ulcan Pass the 
euciuy offered from the outset a much more 
.U'cided resistance. Here t he Ilumaniaiis stood 
nearest to his vital lines of communication and 
their ad vaiKM' to Haiszeg had to ])e prevented at 
nil cost. After severe fighting our Allies ticcu- 
j»icd in 1 he (irst ilays of Sc|)l(aiiber the important 
,!oal district of Petroseny, and a<lva.need across 
the mountains through the Streiu valley to 
Merisor. The progress was necessarily slow. 
High mountain walls extend east and west. The 
ruiid and railw’ay wind along steep terraces and 
through narrow gorges ; again and again oppor- 
tunity olT<‘red itself to the enemy for opposing 
••ITectiv('ly th*^ Humanian advances especially 
as th(^ Rumanians did not dispose of forces 
whie'h would have enabled them to execute any 
w'iilo flanking movements. On September 10 
ila^ enemy utteinptod a c(.)u liter -at tack, west of 
Merisor. He was rejnilseel, and the Hunuminns. 
ibllowing up their success, gained further 
groimd, eapfiiring tw'o guns, some luacdiine- 
giins, and :i()5 prisonei’s. Ry September 12 
th(*y hiwl reacdied Baru Mare, where the railway 
[Htsses over its last big loop and enters much 
wider, open valley ; Rumanian outposts a<l- 
vanced even as far as Puj, three miles north- 
west. of Baru Mare. The hardest two-thirds of 
the road to Hatszog had been traversed by tbt^ 
Hiimanians — but, again, what was the use of 
the movement wlieri executed by alt<»g(*ther 
iiuideqiiate forces and along a line wdiere no 
"upport could reach them from other groups if 
they were attacked by superior enemy fon^es ? 
Ouly some 75 miles to the east of Hatszc'g lies 
remesvar, the junction of eight railways, c)nc 
<'f the chief plctce'f d'anfics the (Central P«)wers. 
beginning with September 12, German tro<»ps 
bi'gan to make their appearance in the Streiu 
V alley — the forerunners of the enemy coiinter- 
''ffeusive. ^ 

At the farthest w'estern end of Wallachia, the 
I’irst Rumanian Division under General Draga- 
ilriji., a Human from the Banat, w’ho hail i'eceive<l 
ills earliest iriilitary training as a conscript tii 
'Ik? Austro-Hungarian Army, w'as ordered to 
•idvnnce against the Ceriia line. It was thus 
"ilo his own native land, for the liberation of liis 


nearest kinsimai, that Gcucrnl Dragaliua was 
leading his troops. On August 2H, at 7 a. in., 
the Riiinaniau l)attcrics;opiMicd indirect lire, 
across the Allioa Moiiutaiii, against the forti- 
fications of ()rso\a. During the next few days 
svviTt! fighting dcvi*lnp»Ml along the fi out- 
extending from 1 lcrkul(‘sbad to the Danubo 
Oil ScptcinbiT 2 flio rnriny Iwnl t(> witlalraw on 
to the castiTii bank of tin* (’erna and our 
Allies ocH*u|iicd tlie rango of liills whicli domin- 
ates Orsova, iuclialing .Mount Allinn (o\'(r 
1,000 h*i*t high). On tin* next bay tln‘y ontered 
Orsiiva, forciMl the passagt* «>f Ibi't'cina rouiul 
the villagi's of Tiiffas, Xagy /supany and 
l\oromiu>k. and ca|)tnn*d a lew na»rc heights. 
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APPROACIIBS TO TUTRAKAN. 


A fciiiwnii'nt ixisitioii had Ih-ch gained at tho 
narrow gates of the Danube for |irevenling all 
trallie on the river, hut. notliing more, no ad- 
vance of perinaiK^ut strategic value oould have 
Iks'h effected by a single isolated division 

Afeantiiue tile <*iieiuy luid struck his blow in 
tbo Dobrndja. The Ibdgarimi CJoverinnent hwl 
wnibnl for five days before deelaring war on 
Mumania, until Field -Marshal von Mnekens<in. 
who on August 28 hiul been put in eotninnnd of 
tho enemy nrinirs on Rumania s southern 
frontier, hail completed holli his military and 
his polilieal preparations. (The cause of the 
sudden death of General Jostoff. the Chief of 
tho Bulgarian Staff and an opponent, of tlerman 
dominion over Bulgarin, was not known, but 
some bulli-t-holes were said to have- been found 
in his body.) On Sepb'mber I . after four ilays’ 
delay, tlie Rulgarian Oovernment declared war 
on Rumania and on tho same day enemy troops 
began to cross t he front ier. 'Phe first blow waa 
directed against the eastern Dobrudja. The 
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Third Army, midor (iriiortil ToshcdT, 

who had distinguished hiiusc*lf in the First 
Ihdkati War and had C'oinmnndfMl a division at 
Lule Fhir^as, advanrod a){ainst tlio DoV)rilch- 
Ihiitrhik front. l)oi>riteii is an important 
«*(‘ntre of roads and railways; here the new 
railway, w hieh runs north and south tliron^h 
the Dohrudja and eontieets the (Vrnavoila- 
(^)nstan/.a line with the I^idgarian railway 
system, is met hy the branch line from Baltchik. 
'I’hrou^h Dobritch runs also the important 
high road which connects Silistria with Jhilt- 
ehik. 'the weak Kiimanian forces in tin's region 
were unable to resist the Bulgarian advance, 
and on iS(*p| emlxT 4 the enemy i»ntered 
Dobritch, whilst on tlie sea-coast he captured 
Badtchik, Kavarini and Kaliakra. The attack 
sigainst the (‘astern Dobrudja was, however. 
iiH'ant inenMy as a pn'liminary movement and 
did not involve I he main eiKMuy for(!(.*s. Having 
reached a convenicMit strategic front, the Jhd- 
garians strongly entrtaiched theinsclvc's north 
of the Dobritcli-Baltchik line and awaited in 
their new positions the arrival of 'rurkish rein- 
forcenuaits, of which the first regiment reached 
them in tla* lirst days of Septc'mber. 

Whilst the right wing had thus for its task to 
arrest on a eoiivenient front any olfensive move- 
ments which our Alli-s might undertake in the 
direct ion <»! Shumia or Varna, t he left wing <jf t la* 


eii(‘iny army was to execute a sweep against and 
along the Danube, fall on tije scattered Hu. 
manian forces at Tutrakan and Silistria, capture 
that important junction of roads, and thereby 
open the way for a further systematic advance 
through the Dobrudja. 'Phe first attack was 
directed against Tutrakan. On SeptembiM- 2 
the two best Bulgarian divisions (tlie First and 
Fourlh), under (lencral KiselofT, were ordered 
to advanc(> from v\cst of Kara Agach jaist 
Kasim lar, Akhmallar and Mese Male ngainsi 
tli(^ cenfrci of tlie line of forts wliich surround 
Tidrakan. ’'.Phero were of them, ex- 

t eluding acros.s low wooded heights in a scini- 
cirede in front of the river. 1'he Ihilgarian 
operations from the south were support(*d from 
the wi;\st by th(* advance of a mixed Clormaii- 
Bulgarian force along botli sides of the Kust- 
chuk-Tut rakan road. The Ibilgaro-Cermati 
troops attacking Tutrakan disposed of heavy 
Austro-Hungarian siege artillery. During Sep- 
t(*mber .*i and 4 the (‘n(*my forces gradually 
closed in against the liuc^ of the Tutrakan forts, 
although tiu* west(*rn group suffered severely 
from the Ranking fire of Humanian bntteri(‘s 
from across the riv(M*, and also from the tire «»f 
the Humanian Danube flotilla. By the night 
of September 4/5 the German- Ihilgarian troops 
had reached the close jiroximity of the forts 
and had gained possi*ssion of H(*ight l.SI, west 



tutrakan. 
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BUUJARIAN TROOPS IN A RUMANIAN 
VII.LAOF 

of Sfarosolo, the lii^hrst hill in iho tlislihl. 
During tlio iii^ht heavy artillery was inov'eil up 
oil to the western slope of the hill, and in the 
iiiorninj^ of Septeinher 5 bepin the bombard- 
ment of Hill 109 and of Fort 2, Meantime the 
Ihilgariaris had opened tlu'ir operations on the 
ri^ht wing. Their attaeks, though deliv'iTed 
with considerable hirces and imd<a* cover of 
superior artillery, were repeatedly repiilseil. 
At last they scored tlieir first success in gaining 
possession of Fort 8, near tlie village of Anti- 
movo, south-east of 'rutrakan. On the same 
day lJu‘ Hulgarians succeeded in further en- 
larging the bnwh in the Kumanian defences by 
capturing the adjoining Forts 5-7. Similarly, 
the (Jennan onslaught against Fort 2 met with 
tough r(?sistance. Though very inferior in 
artillery, the Kumanians held out for hours 
under the most violent lire from the Oerman 
batteries, repulsing several attacks and vigor- 
ously contest ing eviTy inch of ground. It was 
not until 5.50 p.m. that the (Tcrmans entered 
Fort 2. On the next day the Rumanians 
attempted a counter-attack from Hill <52 
and Fort 3, trying to break through ttn? enemy 
ring, but the steadily increasing Bulgarian 
t)n?s.sure from the oast rendered the position 
liopeless. i’he attempt wliich General Hasara- 
l)cscu, who coinmaiided the Ninth Rumniiiaii 
Division at Silistria, mode on September 5-0 
to reach Tutrakan led to no result. The 
Ihilgarians had previously pushed forward 
their screen against Silistria to the Kapakli- 
riihataldja-Alfatar line. They were now 



ONE OF SEVERAL MONUMENTS 

erected by the Bul^ars In memory of Russinnii who 
fell in the War of Bulgarian Liberation (1877). 

pnvsscd back and our Allii*s ailvanced as far as 
Sarsanlar, a place more than 25 miles smith - 
west of Silistria, im<l only about 12 miles en.st 
from Tutrakan. Hut cooperation with tlie 
garrison of Tutrakan was no hirigcr |)ossiblc. 
Nor could any cllccfive hi'lp nuich it from 
b(»yond the river -the crossing was already 
under cn<‘my fin*. By tin* night of SeptomlM*r (5 
the garrison of Tutrakan had to surrender to 
the enemy the Rinnaiiians liad fo pay the 
first penalty for Imving scattered their anuy 
ill the Dobnulja, and for having assigned 
valuable forces to tho defence of isolated, 
untenable fortifications, instead of concen- 
trating them on a strategic plan for tho defence 
of (he tmtiro Dobnulja. 
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MAP OF TIIK DOBRUDJA. 


'Huj oxultiinli Bulgarian and C<Tniaii com^ 
muniqucH which were issued uii th<3 fad! of 
Tutrakan ch^iined the capture of two cuitiro 
Uiiinanian infawitry divisions (the 15th and 17th) 
of 25,000 iinw'oiinded ])rison(3rM, of 100 guns, 
(i2 machine -guns, etc. 'Fliesc; figur<3s airo 
exagga^rated. As a matter of fiict there luid 
been only one llumanian division tit 'J'utrakan ; 
]iossibly tlie civilian populal ion of Tut rtikan wtis 
included in the cnptiires to adil to their bulk. 
Yet howevtT iiuicli the enemy exaggeratoil the 
material importance <if his victory, important it 
was in its immediate eon sequences, in tlie moral 
elTect which it [trod need, tind, lastly, b(?cause 
it was the first to expose a serious detieif»nc.y 
both in the Human ian organization, and in the 
cooperal.ion as ivstablislwul between llumania 
and ilussia. Within h^ss than a fortniglit From 
the day which after two years (»f cautious 
hesitation llumania hail cliosen for her entry 
into the war, sli(< had sulfered a si'rious reverse. 
K«>r almost a year Kussia laid been awaiting 
the hour in which she could avengtf on tla* 
rulers of Bulgaria the base treat; lu ry c?om- 
milted by them against the Slav idea — and 
now no sooner had tlio road into Bulgaria 
seeuK'd t-o open before her than it was closed 
once more. For the llumanian retreat could 
not have been arrested at Tutrakan. 

The garrison of Silistria grasped the lesson 


of Tutrakan and evacuated the town which 
would have [>roved merely another tr»i[) for 
the Kiunanian troops. On S(‘ptember 9 tie 
Bulgarians onteri‘d Silistria, which had bcini 
theirs until 1913. From the steep rocks ivhich 
on 'the southern bank rise .sonic; 200 feet above* 
the Danube, the hostile eye of the Bulgarinu 
could now oiico more survey the flat, fertile 
llumanian plain beyond the river. 

But as yet the loft bank of the Danube lay 
beyond the eiiiuny’s roach. Hi.9 most imme- 
diate concern was now to re-establish the 
connexion between the Silistria and the 
Dobritch groups of his Dobrudja army, between 
which a gaji intervened of about 25 miles. 
The reunion was attempted by means of a 
further strong advance. The Dobrudja narrows 
up tow’ards the north ; the front along the 
border as drawn in 1913 is about 100 miles 
long, on tlie Silistria-Dobritch-Baltchik line 
00 miles, whilst between Cemavoda and Con- 
stanza tho distance from the Danube to the 
Black Sea measures only 30 miles. Quite 
apart from the enormous strategic importance 
attaching to the Cernavoda bridge, tho only 
one which spans tho Lmver Danube,* it was 
necessarily tho endeavour of the enemy to 

• The nearoHt bridgo ncrn^H tho Darnibo Rt)OV<.' 
Cornavoda was that of NoiiKat/.-Pot«rwardein in Mnn- 
gary, about 600 miles iip-streain. There was none 
below Cernavoda. 
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vcivch tho Hhortost possible front. TJio dis- 
.)rganization of tho Kuinanian forci's harl 
jriven Mackonson tho initial viotori(>s. Hut 
although he was receiving all the time fresh 
n.>iiiforcernonts ho had to rc'ckori wilh tho fa(?t 
that the Kuinaniana were fighting on tho 
inner linos, that it was only a question of m e(*ks. 
it’ not djiys, when ho would have to meet. 


strong pressure against, the Bulgarian forces 
in tho Eastern Dobnidja. Ihit the enemy 
who(*l along tho Danuln* now thrc‘at(‘ned its 
right flank and its rear, oiid eoinpelleil it 
tlMT('l)y to ret ire. 

(hi 8e|>tember 11 tho tw<» en<‘my groups 
re-oslablished contact with em*h other on the 
liiH^ extending from Kiirakidi, past, Alexandria, 



KING FERDINAND AND THE CROWN PRINCE OF RUMANIA. 


mort*. formidable forces and wlien ho would 
have tf) pass from the attiwik to tho dofonsive. 
He, therefore, pressed with all spt'od his whec»l 
along tho Danube, until the two wings of the 
Hulgaro-Gcniian army in the Dobrudja stood 
at right angles to o»\ch otlier. An allied force, 
consisting of tho 01st Russian, tho 19th 
Rumanian, and a Jugo-Slav division, luwi 
Jiitherto fully held in check, and even exertM 


Arsabla, and Duzbati to Kara Agjwh. In their 
further advanee the Ihilgaro-HcTiuan forees 
met, howovf‘r. with an iiien'asing resistanet*, 
and even with sonw; severe reverses. Thus, 
c.f/„ oil September 12, a few I’russian (^raek 
regiments, supported l»y Biilgariae infantry, 
knocked against a Knmanian fierce he1we<*ii 
hipnitsa and Ki«a Orman, losing eight guns 
and a Oeniian priiu-eling who— ?vi sans d/rc— 
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THR QUERN OF RUMANIA AS NURSE, 

Cutting up the dinner of a disabled man. 


IiimI (lisplayi'd in tli(* Imttlr the ])r<)Vorl)ia.1 
" lirroism ” of liin nice iuid riviik {rf. 

any conti-iiiporary CIcrnian account). On th(‘ 
saiiM* <lay anotlu*!' sore revc'rst* was inflicted 
on t he nul^arians liy tlic l^iissiaiis and Serbians 
on the Mojjdali-Tchiflik line. On the next day 
a^xain a swaying l)attle was fought round 
Aptaat, about lialf-way lM'twe(*n tlio Danube 
and the Oernavoda-lhiltchik railway. Yet all 
fhe.se were lucre rearguard actions, 'riie main 
Alli<’d forces were gathering in prepareil positions 
on th<' Kashov'a-( 'opadinu-Tu/.la line, some 
iiini' to twelvi* miles south of the (/ernavoda- 
(■onstanza railway. This line was reached by 
the (‘nemy on September Ih and a |)itchf‘d 
battk* developed along most of the front. 

The iK'ws of the defeats in the Dobrudja 
could not have fa-ik'd tf) produce a deep ami 
])ainful impression in Hukarest Oovernment 
circk's, a.nd some of the mea.surf‘s taken at the 
time bear the marks of flurry and agitation. 
It was <k‘cided to continue the advance into 
'rransylvania, yet thre«> divisions were wifh- 
clrawn from the invading annios which had 
been anyhow hardly ecpial to their task. 
Moreoyer the ablest Rumanian general, Alex- 
ander Averescii, was sent to the Dobrudja, 


to replace (kMuaul Aslan, who hotl hitherto 
commanded the Third Rumanian Army (some- 
times referred to as the Anny of the Danubi'). 
Hardly hod Ceneral Avereseu hml time to take 
in hand the work in Transylvania whe!i he 
was thus t ransferred to a now' theatre of aar. 
only to be sent back to Transylvania about a 
month later when, in turn, tlio position in 
'rransylvania had assumed a very grave aspi el. 

Th(‘ forces of the Allif's on the Rashova-Tu’/ki 
line com|)rised, toward.s the close of the battk 
— considera})le reinforcements arrived about 
Septeni])er 20 eight Russian and Rumaninn 
<livisions and one Serbian division, aboul 
Ri,000 men strong. The' Rumoninn force>' 
consisted of fresh forces brought up from 
Tran.sylvania, of the IMh Division from Silistrin, 
the garrison of (Yrnavoda, and the lOtli 
Division from the Eastern Dobrudja. Th<‘ 
Russian forces included the greater part of tli< 
47th Army Corps and the Third Cavidr;. 
Division. The Serbian Division which v'**- 
to distinguish itself very highly in the ensuing 
battles, consisting almost entirt'ly of Jitgo-lSko 
[irisoners from the Austro-Hungarian Arm'-' 
who, having surrendered to the Bllssian^. 
demanded to be allowed to fight on the side '*1 
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Entente. Uocof?iiition has been made of 
the inagnifieent bravery and enduraiiet* dis- 
j)layed by that division botli hy allies and 
eiieinioH. The supreme flireetion of all t1e» 
Allied forces rested with the Hnssiaii com- 
mander, General Zayonchkov.ski. The opjiosing 
forces of Mackensen were about equal in mim- 
b(Ts, and consisted of three Ibilgariati infantry 
divisions (the 1st and 4th, and half of the Oth 
and 12th), two Bulgarian cavalry divisions, 
some smaller Bulgarian mixed units, two 
'riirkish divisions of infantry, and a <‘on- 
siderable number of German regiments ]jropcTly 
{ I istributed as ‘ ‘ cl laperons ’ ' ai nong t hei r 
allies ; Austria and Germany supplied the 
heavy artillery. 

It was in the centre of the Dobrialja that the 
(wo armies joined in the first general battle 
for that ancient liigh-road of nations. 

Like a connecting ridge, the high, hilly 
tableland of the Dobriidja extends Iw^tween the 
llalkan Peninsula and Southern Russia. The 
chain of hil^s which runs through the \V(*stern 
Dobrudja and attains its higlv^st point in the 
north, in the Jlaba Dagh Mountains (about 
1,700 feet higli) is the; fiirthost northern branch 
of the Ralkan range. Rising below Silistria 


to an average* of .‘100 fcf*t above the level of 
the Wallachiaii plain, it d*»f1ects the Danube 
from its cuistc^rly course*. 'J'he river turns to 
the north, divides into many branches and 
spreads its waters in the low-lying Rumanian" 
plain over a lu'lt of land wliich, with the* 
cxeeptii»n of the neighbourhood of Hfrshova., 
is about six to ten miles wide. It is n«»t 
until cast ol (hihit/. that the Danube turns 
again to the* east, marking tluj fronticT between 
the Dobrudja and Re.ssanibia. Near Rra.ila 
and (ialat/, and between Isac^eea and Tuleea, 
wlwre the Dobrudja Mountains throw out tiaa’r 
last spurs to the north, a tew convenient 
eros.sings open over tlu* DaTiiihe. Thes(* were, 
.sine<> tiiiw's immi'inorial, tla' gates through 
whieh t}\(‘ nations and a.rmii‘s from tlu* north 
hml .swarmed towards th(^ coasts of the .Lgean. 
It was along the high-rotul of the Dobrudja 
that till* Roman Emperor 'Prajan f(*arc’d to see 
the barhari(‘ iiivad(*rs a.dvanee against tin* 
Eastern pn>vinees of his Kmpin*. Rot ween the 
harbour of ('oristan/.a and tia* Danube*, where 
the Dobrudja narrows diavei to ahoiif. !l(t mil(\s, 
he* e*e)nstruete*el tlire*!* e-onseeait ive powe*rful 
lines e>f de*fenee, kne)wn evi'ii now' as 'I'rajan's 
Wall, t 'e>nsiele‘rable* pe>rtions e>f these* works 
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iirt* sitili ill cxis^i'ni'ir ; tlio iMitn^fichinonts 
nrr 10 lo 20 ffiH liiuh, mid mv sl iirldod thrnu«h- 
oiil, tiu'ir wholly length uilli fortified ciimps. 
h. wsis flirou;»li file Dohriidja that tlie sue- 
costive waves of (Joth>^ and Slavs ran up against 
the ti*rrilorv ^'f the Hyz-iMitino Kinpirc, and it 
was across it that, in the Middle Ages, tlni 
nearc.-t lanil route li‘d from the settliMuents 
of the (‘rimean Tartars to (Constantinople. 
Sinet* llussia had advaneed her horders in 1812 
to the river Priith and to the Di'lta of the 
Daniihe. it was hy the Dohrudja road that 
her armii’s man*hed to th*^ south, to fight 
for the lilcration of the (Creckdlrthodox 
nations, and ('specially th(‘ Slav sish'r-nation, 
the Bulgarians. In 1828 (General Dibitch 
“ /ahalkanski ” * inarched through th(^ l)o- 
hrudja against Adriano|)l(', and again in 18.VI, 
during the (Crimean War, (he Kussian Armies, 
under IViiH^e Paskievitch, crossed through the 
Dohrudja in their advmieo against Silistria. 

'Fhe highroad of nations and a tem|)orary 
^hc'lter to them, (he Dohrudja pr(\sentc!d no 
itt ra.(‘( ions which would have made con- 
:iU(a'ors choose it for p(*rmaii('nt settlcmcids. 
The centnd portion is a regular s(eppe, con- 
sisting of fine gray sand ovi'rlying limestone 
pock, with hardly a tree or running water. 'Fhe 

* Tliis lido, odiil'orroil on liiin l»y 'Isiir Ni<r!ioliis 1. 
*or liis viotorios over llio 'Fnrks, iiirHiiiii litorully “of 
lu'VdiMl I ho nulliitii (iiioiintuiiis).'* 


riveu’s lose themselves before reaching the sea. 
It is an opi^ii country, wherein tl^c human eye; 
surveys from any hillock a wide tract of land, 
(k'solttte and gray like thi^ sea itself. Tho 
iiortlicrn part of the Dohrudja consists largely 
of barren hills. In the east along the coast tla* 
Dohnidja drops towards th<^ sea into flat low- 
lands, and is girded by a broad belt of lagoons. 

But tins no man’s land whicdi no eonqnering 
naticiii (k'sired to retain became the refuge of 
broken tribes, of small persecut«:?d conirniinit ies 
from tlio neighbouring States, of fugitivi* 
individuals ; last ly, during tho eightoenth and 
nineteenth century, of Russia’s enemies, (>speci- 
ally of Polish revolutionaries who sought (he 
help of Turkc^y or wdio entered her service.* 
To the pi*es(*nl. «lay (lie nationality map of th»^ 
Dohrudja nmiains most fantastically chequered. 
“ On forlorn shores I have discovered hinnhle 
hamlets where Turks dwelt in solitary aloof- 
ness,” wrote tho Queen of Roumania about 
(he Dohrudja in an article coutributc'd to 
The Times of November 2, 1916. “Near 
tho broad Danube I have strayed amongst 

♦At. tlid time »)f tin? rriiricau war, tlir Polish 
ri‘volutioiiftrie« ami exiloa miulo (ho Dobriuljn the 
tuuio of their o})crutioiia againat liiiaaia. Tlioy rniuM 
a n'girneiit of Ottoman CoHaacka, conaiating of advoii- 
tiiicrs of (^vory possiblo imlioriality. Thoir loadors 
woro Miolim'l 0/.ajkowaki, hotter known a« Sadik l^islui, 
and Akhrnot Boy Piilaftki. a Lithiianian Tarlar. They 
stood in oloso touch wilh tho Polish Committees at 
Paris, osporially willi Hint of F'rini-o .\«|ji.m (V.arloryski. 
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tiny boroiij?hs inhabited by Russian fishor- 
folk, whose type is so different from that of Iho 
Kiirnanian peasant. At first sight one recog- 
nizes their nationality —tall, fair-bearded giants, 
with blue (\yes, their red shirts visible from a 
great way off. It is espeeiaHy in the Dobrudja 
f liat these different nationoJities jostle togi^ther. 
Mesides Rumanians, Bulgarians, 'Furks, "Far- 
tars, Russians, in placets even (kTinans, live 
peacefully si<le by siile.” And here and there 
one can come across small setthMiients of 
Serbs, (3 reeks, Jews, an<l Armenians. 'Fhey 
are all the drift-wood (»f the storms of history. 
'Flic Tartars in the Doliriidja are fragments 
of the Golden Horde which withdrew from 
Southern Russia wlien the country passed 
und(?r Christian domination. Among the Little 
Russians descemlanls can be found of Cossack 
rebels, of th<i followtTs of Nekrassoff. and of 
the even more famous Mazepa; among tlu^ 
Great Russians prevail all kinds of quaint 
religious .sects, who in the days of persecution 
liad abandoiKul their homes — Dukhobors and 
Old Believc^ps, Molokans and “ He/ps-povtsi ■* 
(“having no priests'*). It was in that no 
man’s land, the home of many various nations, 
that armies gathered from many distan! 
lands wen^ now mooling in the balth* for the 
'^rciit highroad of the Dobrudja. 

'J’he objecilive of tiu? Bulgaro-lferman Iroops 
attacking th(5 Rashova-Tuzia line was the 
<\u’navoda bridge? and the CernavcMla -Con- 
stanza railway. Had they succeeded in 
<‘.apturing these, they would have cut off 
Rumania's acce.ss to tlie Black Sea and Russia's 
roa-d to the Balkans. The railway itsc'lf is one 
of the oldest in the Balkans ; it was built, still 
under Turkish rule, by an English C\)inpany 
in 18()0, and ac<iuircd by tlie Riimauiau Govern- 
ment in 1882. It follows approximately tln‘ 
direction of Trajan's Wall, and cuts its lint?s 
at several points. The Carol Bridge, wdiich 
carries the railw^ay across the Danube, wtis 
begun in 1895, and w'as one of the longest 
iron bridges in the world ; the cost of con- 
structing it amounted to nearly £1,500,000. Tt 
■starts on the Rumanian side at Feteshti, 
‘■rosses the left arjn of the Danube calletl 
Rorcea, then the widi' inun<lation |>lain ; and, 
lastly, thf? main braiudi of the river, which at 
Ibis spot reaches a normal depth of nearly 
100 feet. The total length of the causeway, 
viaducts, an<l other ap|)roachos acro.ss the 
iaarshes, together wdth the avtual bridge 
.'■tructure, is about 12 miles. A line' of forts 
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extemis east of Ceniavoda. but liaviiig been 
lii.!(i mil iiboiit (be .siuiie lime as Hie bridge 
itself, by 1910 (bey bad los( all defensive 
value. They suiToiincl (In* briilgebi*ad a( a 
distance of about (brei* miles, wbieb is wholly 
iiiadiapiate as against iiunhrii lu*avy artilli'rv. 
Ihile.ss it W'as possibli^ to hold (be* Rasliova- 
Tuzla line, .some nine to tw'elve miles south nt 
the bridge and railway, (bis main artery ot Hu? 
Dobrudja was Io.st. 

Ou September Hi Hu; (Jermans ojiened Hie 
attack on tbeir left wing between Arubagi and 
Coeargea. In tin; immediate luaghboiirhooil 
of the Danube the Balta Baebiii .swamps 
impedoil their advance. 9 lu; alta(;k was 
pres,sed with spe(;ial vigour north of Lnigea, 
where the (ha’inans had b(‘en able to eolh»<;t a 
v«;ry considcaable artilleiy for(;e, an«l round 
('opadinu, along the .Megidia-Baltebik railway 
line. After Hie first day of the battle tin? 
German wireless triumpbantly announeed tbeir 
Ji iviiig “ fenced their way ’ info (he Rumanian 
lines. Even on September 29 Sofia still per- 
sist t*il in tlie statenuait that Ha* fighting along 
the entire line “is developing in our favour.” 
But the German report of the same day is 
chastened in tmie, and ])repares the public 
for reverses. “ In the Jlobrudja,” it says,. 
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‘‘ stubborn fluctuat ing battles have taken place 
with hastily brought up reinforcoiuents. The 
fiieiny is defending himself with great stu))- 
boriincss.” Indeed, he was. 'rhroughout the 
first four days repeated enemy attacks were 
rcpuls(^d by the Allied forces, and by Sey>tein- 
ber 20, when these attacks wen^ approaching 
»‘\liausf ion, reinforcements aITi^■ed which 
riia.l)led (General Zayonchkovski to open a 
coiiiitcr-offensiv'c. The Humanian troops 
attacked east f)f the Megidia-t'opadinu-Bait - 
ehik railway, round 'roprosari. The Ihilgarian 
nununnrifjue of SeptemlKT 22 records that 
attack, and closes with the reassuring stat<*- 
iiicnt that the Hiimanians had been repulsed 
“in disorderly flight."' ("urioiisly enough, flic 
next daily ration of Ihilgariiiii victories as 
announced on Seiit<'iiiher 23 bus to ht^ locaftMl 
some 10 miles hack, on the ( 'asicci lOnght*/.- 
Karakioi line, and on {Scpteiiiher 24 fighting 
was n*portcd at Mustufa*A/.i, sfill anotlicr 
live miles farther to the south. Evidently it 
was the Bulgarians who w(‘rc in full retreat. 
Soon the retirement became gran'ral, and the 
<lcfcati*d (icrman, Bulgarian and Turkish 
tdn'cs wen' falling back throughout tlit* Do- 
hrudja. beyond the line which they had pa.sscd 
on Se|>tcmher 14. The rout of the enemy wais 
< ()mplete. Yet, unfortunately, tlic .Allied com- 
manders disposed f)f no frt'sh re.serves, and the 
1r()()f).s which had .stood in the thick of the 
light for the last four or six days were not in 
a position to ])rcss the pursuit. The enemy 
witlidrew his line to an average distance of 
about 15 miles from the Hashova-Tuzla front , 
and took up strong defensive positions in 
which he would bo able to await fresh rein- 
forcements and a favourable opportunity for 
a new advance. 

Thus, in tile first phase of the Dobrudja 
lighting, Mackenson had failed to attain his 
“ (*ro\vning mercy." The farol Bridge and 
the Cernav<Kla-Constan7.a railway remained 
>^afcly in Rmnanian hands. Yet the n'sults 
which Alockensen had attained were* by no 
iiK'ans inconsiderable, lie had snatehed from 
our Allies the initiative in the Uohriidja. 
Ih* had reached a strong line hemming in the 
Allied troops on a continuous front this 
front Vieing now only half the length of the 
original Dobrudja border. He had extended 
his linf‘ along the Danube south of Jhikai*e.st, 
thus outflanking Wallachia still farther to the 
east. He had deprived any Allied Armies 
which might gather in the Dobrudja of 


important lines of supply ; in t»ther w ords, 
he had succeed'ul in circumscriliiiig the .Allies’ 
capacity for military concentrations in the 
Dobrudja. 7'utrakan niul Silistria were of 
.small importance as fortress<'s or strati'gic 
fmnitit (Vappui, yet, with a view' to coininunii'ar 
tioiis, they w'ould Iiave been of the great i‘st 
value for an army concentration against Bul- 
garia. Two Hiimaniaa railway lines toneh 
the Danube at Oltenitsa an<l ("alara^hi, opposift' 
Tutrakan and Silisiria. 'I'hesi* eoiild now no 
longer have supplied tin* needs <»f an Allied 
Army gatlicriiig against Bulgaria; it would 
hav(* had to rely exclusively on the ("ernu\oda- 
Biikarcst railway; and on the fragments of the 
line W'hieli was being built between 'I’nieea 
and Megidia. Lastly, by liis advani'C in t he 
Dobrinija, Mackens(*ii hail caused the 
Kiiiuauians to weaki*n their forces in 4'raii- 
sylvaiiia, just on the eve of tla* .Aust ro-Dennau 
<*oiinter-ol1‘ensiv<‘. * 

In Eastern Transylvania the Koiirlh and 
StM'ond Biimanian Armies were still advancing. 
The troops of (leneral Bresan wen* crossing tla* 
inner mountain wall formed by the (forgeny- 
Ifargitta-Barot rangi*, and approaching the 
railheads in Ma* Epper l\t)kcl vall(‘vs. 'rijc 
Second Army, under (Jcntral Erainieea.nu, 
who had succi'oded (Jeni*ral Avf*rescu on liis 
transfiT to tla* Dobrudja, sni»ported tla*m by 
a flanking movement fnini the soiitli cast. 
Dn Septcinb»*r 10 the right w ing of tlu' Second 
Army rciw?la»d Homorod and Kbhalom, and 
on the sami' day the Konrth Kumanian Division 
under (General Simonescii cntereil tla* okl 
historar city of Kogaras, in the valley of the 
Aluta, about half-way belwef'ii Kronstadt, 
and Hermanustadt. It was from lien' tliat 
tho Kiiinanian national hero, Ba<lu Negru, 
had .started on his victorious expedition 
aero.ss the (’arpathians which led to tla* for- 
mation of an indcp<*ndent Bumariian Statt* 
extending to the Danube. But whilst the 
tKlvanco was thus still eont inning in the east 
and stimulating popular imagination by t)ie 
hlstorii? remini.sccnccs w4iich w'<*re taken for 
good auguries, the first signs of the approairliing 
storm were rising over the western horizon. 

The concentration of (k‘rman troops had 
begun in the Hiingiu*ian plain, especially in 
the direction of .Arad and Teine.svar. Most 
people haii thought that the Germans, having 
taken over the Volhynian and also consider- 
able parts of the Galician front, and having 
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lost oriorinous iminV)ors of in(‘n at VctiIuti 
and on tho SoTtirno, would hardly bo ab1f> to 
marshal any c.onsidcTahlo forces for an ox|.M*(li* 
tion a.:?ainst Kinnania. As a matter of fact, 
theses forces w(To obtained, ]iarlly from lu'w 
formations, but to a much grt*af<T extcuit by 
means of tho ro-ortjjani/.at ion of the exist inj^ 
armies which had ])roceeded throughout 101(1. 
During th(! first two years of the war ciU-li 
(Jerman division had consisted of four regi- 
mcFits of infantry and one hriga<lo of artillery 
(the intermediary formation of infantry 
brigades - e»u*h t-omprising two n*gim('nts - 
was dropped in the course of the war, partly 
in order to simplify the organ izn.t ion, and 
partly because economy had to he praedised in 
the employment, of oflicers cpialified to command 
big army units). Tn 101(1 the shortages of nu'n 
and the steady improvcMiuait in the mechanical 
means of defence caused and enabled the 
(Jerman supnane comma.nd to withdraw from 
oaeh division onc^ regiment of infantry ; th<» 
forces, which Jia.d thus been liberated w«Ti* 
formed into fiew divisicais. 

Sta.t(Hl in plain terms tiu' reorganization 
was primarily a change? in the reh^f ive propor- 
tions of artillery and infantry. It nn*ant that 
a. w<‘akeT a.cconipa.nimenl of infantry was left 
to each brig.ide «)f artillery, and that in (lu‘ 
passive secteirs eif the front, whiedi, after all. 
constituted by far its biggest part, the (Jerman 
«*omman<l Ts had found it posdble to thin their 
ranks by substituting nFeelainical obstacles 


and machinery h)r men. In that way the 
greater part, was built up of tho new formations 
which were rcHpiired both in the h^^ast and in 
t lie West. TIk* most competcait Swiss obs(*rvers 
stated that at tlio time when Marshal voii 
llindenburg was a[)|)ointod (.^hief of tiio (Jeneral 
StalT, there still remained 57 tJerman divisions 
with four regiments each. Here, then, was 
material for soiiie new 19 divisions, and gradu- 
ally, as the fighting was subsiding in Volhynia 
and in tin? West, (Jerman troojis were? with 
drawn from thos(3 fronts for Rumaniji, whilst 
Austro-Hungarian troops w^ere brought- up 
from (JIalicia, the Western Halkan.s and the 
Jtalian front. I'hroughoul the tliree autuniTi 
months of 191(1 one can trace? almost, continually 
thf? mrival of fresh (Jerman and Austrian 
units in the Rumanian theatre of war. 

The first move in the (Jerman count er- 
ofYensive was direeteil against the Rumauieu 
h)rce which had crossed the Vulcan Pass and 
was wlvancing along the Streiu Valley toward>= 
Hatszeg. 'Fho enemy had to seeme th«‘ 
principal railway line, which leads from Teiia • ‘ 
var hy Hroos (some 2ft miks north of .Hatszeg) 
amd Miihthacli to Hermannstadt anil Krou- 
stailt from any possible flank attacks, befeo* 
he could undertake operations on a large seail** 
agjiiiisi the main Rumanian forces in southern 
Mil l eastern Transylvania. On September l » 
ii group of (Jerman and Magyar regimen*'^ 
uu ler ljioutenatit-( Jeneral von Staabs advaiv' d 
agaiiid the positions occupied by the Run"*' 
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Ilians on both sides of the Stroiu Valley near 
Ham Mare, and extending from 13arhi to 
Mount Muncelului. Tho enemy, who dispoaed 
of an exceedingly sirong concentration of 
liowitzers and mountain artillery, delivered a 
frontal attack, the main weight of which was 
directed against the Rumanian left centre, 
round Mount Branu. After a whole day of 
very severe fighting our Allies withdrew bi'fore 
tho superior numbers of tho enemy and his 
evtm more overwhelming superiority in artillery. 
‘‘As far as one can say at present,” wrote the 
war correspondent of the Vienna New Freir 
Fre-sse from German liondquarters in Transyl- 
\ania under date September 20, 1910, “the 
llumaniaiis generally fight very w’cll. Reports 
have reached us from tlie Hatszeg sector about 
Kumanian units which, liaving lost half tludr 
ofhMttives, still continued the battle. Similar 
facts have Vieeii observed in other sectors.” 

'rhe Rumanian retirement from Barn Mare 
was carried out with considerable skill and in 
perfect order. The main Rumanian lino of 
ronununieation followed the Ratszeg-Petroseny 
railway to tho (sast, and ran almost parallel to 
the frontier; the Hatszeg mountain rangi* 
iril(‘rvenes between the two. At Retrosi^'iiy the 


roail and railway turn at an almost straight 
angle to tho south and (toss through tho Vulcan 
aivl Szurduk Passes into Wallaehia. It was 
naturally the aim of tlie enemy to outflank the 
Rumanians in the Hatszeg Mountains and to 
reiK'h by a short cut the passes in thedr rear. 
With that goal in view*, he diviiled his forces 
into six columns, which attempted a wirlo 
sweeping movement through the mountains. 
But tho Rumanians k<*pt their front intact, 
and holding on strongly to the main range of 
tho Hatszeg Mountains, executed a whe(d to 
the right. Their original front at Barn Main 
ran north an<l south. By SeplemlMT 19 they 
had reached a line c*xtending iNist au<l w'C'st , 
betw’oen Mount Tulisini und P<'lros(diy. '^Fhey 
were now standing parallel to tho frontier with 
all their lines of retreat fully covered. The 
whecd on the right wing cctiitinuiMl, how«w<*r, 
still farther; on Septc'mber 20 the Rumanians 
eva<*uated IVtroseny and two days later tho 
eiuany reached the Vulcan l*ass. 

During the night of St‘pt(*ml)er 22-2, ‘1 a new 
change supervcaied in the situation. Tho 
Germans seem to have imagined that they had 
finished otf tJieir opponents, and withdrew' 
some of their forces to tho east, vvlu*re a hig 
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l> 4 itth* was just round Hennaiiii- 

Ktmlt. As soon, however, as an approximate 
(‘(piality of forces had bo(»n ostablisliod, our 
Allies coiiiiter-attarkfd in (he V'uleau Pass, 
and n'pulsed tli<^ eneiny. capturing several 
hundr(‘d prisoners and seven inaeliine-guns. 
At I lie same time they earned out a su<*eessful 
outflanking mov(*ment from the valley of tlie 
Silii Homaneseii, whi< h r. ndered untenable tlie 
enemy's position in tlie passes. Kven more 
int<Testing wen* the developments on tlic^ ex- 
treme left Humanian wing. The wheel in the 
eentre and on the right wing had for its pivot 
the positions in the Tulisini-Muneelului district ; 
there our Allies had stubbornly maintained 
their ground, thus remaining at a short distance 
from the principal (Jerman line of eommuniea- 
tions in the Streiu Valley. Wy a new dese(*ni 
into that vall(‘y they now threat(‘ned to cut 
the communications to thc^ west, in the rear of 
the main (lerinan forces, which liaving turned 
the corner at I’etroseny, were facang south 
towards tlu» Vulcan Pass. 1'he position of 
Septemb(>r lo had thus been reversetl within a 
wt'ck. To avoid being cut off in the defiles 
south of Petroseny th<* (Jermans withdrew in 
haste into the Streiu Valley, au<l concentrated 
their forces on their tlireatened line of commu- 
nications, mainly niund Merisor, on the northern 
slopt' of the Mats/.eg Mountains. 

In the first days of October the enemy 
resumed his attack north of the Vulcan, and 
in view of tla* evc'uts which luul meimtime 
occurred farther east th(‘ Rumanians withdrew 
to the pass, having ])reviously destroye<l the 
valuable cfml mines lound Petroseny, 

On September It) (ieneral von Falk<^nhayn, 
late Chief of tla* (Jerman (Jeneral Staff, took 
over th(* commaml of the Ninth ( Jerman Army 
which luwi Ix'cn concentrated in Southern 
llungary for a count er-ofhuisive against the 
Rumanian armies. Resides (J(Tman troops 
withdrawn from the Russian front or brought 
u|> from thi* interior, the Ninth Army iTicluded 
also the Alpine Corps which luwl hitherto been 
with t he Fifth (Jernni.n Anny at Vc'rdun, anil a 
number of Magyar regiments, most of which 
had gained experience in mountain fighting on 
the Italian front. Whilst (Jeneral von Staabs 
was securing the a|)|)roaehes to the ^NTaros from 
the Streiu Valley, the main forces under Falken- 
luvyn’s command procccdid with the next task 
in hand, and iKlvancred against the strongest 
dettwhment of the First Rumanian Army, the 


Ahita Group round Hennannstadt. The 
Rumanians were to pay once more the penalty 
for having dispersed their forces, and were to 
suffer again from the deficiencies in tlx* 
equipment and organization of their intolligence 
service. Falkenhayn, disposing of iniicli 
superior forces, succeeded by quick movements 
iie.ross the mountains in outflanking and sur- 
rounding onr Allies in the Sibiu Valley. It 
was not until a very hit(‘ liour that tlie nec(\s* 
sary count(T-m(>asur(‘s were taken, and thi'n 
it was tmly owing to the dtdermination and 
resourcefulness of some of the commanders 
and to the spliMidid heroism of the Rumanian 
peasant-soldier that a most serious disaster was 
avoided. Yet the los.ses in mim, and still inori'^ 
in material, which our Allies suffered in that 
unequal battle north of the Red Towit I*a^s. 
were considerable. 

The main Ruuuuiian positions north of the 
Red ']\)wer Pass extimded ea«t and west, 
with Schellenbcrg for their eentre. To the east 
they n'aehed Porumbocu, in the Aluta Valley, 
on the road and railway to Fogaras ; in 1 he* 
eentre they extended to Height fififl and tlie 
( Jrigori-Warie (601 me1rt‘s) north-east of Her- 
manristadt; in the west to the Szeesc'l-Orlat - 
Poplaka line. A gap of about 15 miles 
intervened between the extrf*me right wing of 
the Ahita Group roimd Porumbacu and tlie 
vanguard of the Second Anny, west of Fogaras. 
Similarly the left wing of the Alula Group west 
of Hermannstadt, had no connexion either f<> 
the west or to the south. The two wings 
extimded like the branches of a tree— their 
.stem being the rood and railway through the 
Red Tower Pass. More than 10 miles of higli 
mountains intervened between the Rmnanian 
positions on the Sehellenberg-Orlat front and 
the Rumanian frontier. No Kumaniun forces 
of any iiiqiortance had been moved into tlial- 
vital districdi in the rear of the left wing of tln‘ 
Aluta Army, and on the left flank of the Re<l 
Tower Pass, and even the? placing of proper 
out liosts seems to have been neglected. 

The plan on w’hich the Germans carried oui 
their operations against the forces of General 
Manolescu was very simple. They lulvaiiccd 
in three groups. On tho wings two group‘d 
were thrown out, like anus, encircling tl»^‘ 
Rumanians; the column advancing from the 
west w’as to cut their line of retreat throng 1» 
the Red Tow'er Pass, whilst the eastern column 
was to Ht»ep into the gap between tho First ami 
the Second Rumanian Armies and prevent any 
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rolief reaching the troops north of the Rc*<l 
1'ower Pass from Fogaras or th(‘ir n^treat in 
that direction.* By the time that both ttiese 
encircling det iicliments should have readied their 
assigned positions, the bulk of Falktmliayirs 
forces was to open from the north and west an 
attack against the entire lim* of the Aliita 
Army. 

The Alpine Corps, iindcT tlie Ihixariaii 
(leiieral Krafft von Delmensingen was dioscn 
for the encircling movement from the wesl. 


provocation. It was this lack of experien<*(* 
in mountain warfare w^idi accounted f<»r 
many hliinders committed* liy the Hiimanians 
during the invasion <>f Transyhania., and in 
particular for some of the sad omissions in tJie 
distiosition <if the forces north of tht‘ Ht'd 
lower Pass, and also tor the ease with which 
these forces let thems(>lv(‘s be surprised by the 
taicirding march of the Alpine (Vu’ps across 
tfie mountains. 

'Flic dale fix(*d for the general attack against 



WITH THE RUMANIAN ARMY; CLEARING UP AT A CAMP. 


A rapid imvrch across liigh mountains w'a.s 
essential to the succ(\ss of their ent4*r|)risi\ 
The (k)rps, consisting mainly of Bavarian 
highlanders, trained and used for mountain 
operal-ions. was admirably equipped for its 
undertaking. Tho Rumanians, on the con- 
trary, were neither equipped nor trained for 
mountain warfare, nor htui they as yet any 
serious experience of it. In the days of King 
Pharles no one tliought of the possibility t)f 
war against Austria-Hungary, and since 1914 
mananivrcs on a large scale in the mountains 
t>n the Transylvanian frontier could not be 
undertaken for fear that they might be con- 
strued by the Central Powers as a threat or a 


the Orlat-lfermnimstadt-Porumbacru front was 
Hepteinber 20. On Sepb*mber 22, a strong 
di4achment of the Al|)iiie Corps was pushed 
forwnnl from Heiissrnarkt to Szelistye, as a 
guard on the left flank of its main forces, whi(0i 
had meantime started their march across the 
mountains. Their path lf*<I by Sinua, across 
Mount (luga (about 4,r)()() f(‘et) an<l VVirful 
Strimba (almost (),()00 feet) to the foot of Mount 
0in<lr(4ul. This ])oint was n^aclu'd by the night 
of September 2:i 24 without any r(‘sistanc(‘ 
having been encountered. On the next day the 
lulvance w’as continued across iliflficult ground 
and by bridle path.s. It proceeded due south 
until Mount Strefllesci was rea<dicd near the 
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Riiiniinian front ici-. From horo the advanee 
aHsumod an eastcTly direct ion. But a seroen 
was thrown out towards the Rumanian frontier 
whitdi on the Hue Mount 1850 to Mount Rohu 
was to protcet Ha? tiank and rear of the Alpine 
( 'or|>s against any sudden attack from the south. 
On Mount 1850 the first serious eneounter was 
fought with Kumanian forces on Septembor 25. 
Another screen in the (hius/.oru mountains 
eo\(*red the loft flank of the advancing troops. 
Meantime the bulk of the ( Jerman forces reached 
Mount. Nigovanul during the night of Sep- 
tember 24 25, and towards the close of the 
following day they dejdoyed on the Prejba- 
X’arful Mare front, about 10 miles (Mist of the 
Red 'Power Pass. On the assigned day-— Sep- 
l(Mnb(T 20 the Alpiiu* Corps attacked the pass 
itself, n^aehed both its ends, o(‘cupiod the 
mountain spurs which dominate it from the 
west, and took up positions on Mount Murgasu 
on the Rumanian side of the border. Near 
Caiicni. at the southern end of the pass, th(?y 
sue(M>eded towards the night in cutting the 
railway line whic'h connects li(*rmannstadt 
with Rumania. 

'Phe (hTinan e<»lumu whicli was to encircle 
the Anny (Iroup of the Aluta from the east, was 


faiced with a more difficult task. In its advaiuM* 
acToss the mountain ridge which separatcB the 
valley of the Haar from that of* the Aluta, it met 
with determined resistance. Still its superioi- 
numbers enabled it to force the crossing of tin* 
Aluta at Collin and to interpose in that district 
an effective barrier botwotm the First and the 
Second Rumanian Armies. 

On the night of September 2C the German 
artillery began its preparation for an infantry 
advance ; the bombardment continued through < 
out the night and in the chosen sectors changed at 
5 n.m. on th(^ following day into a hurricane fire 
of the greatest intensity. The attack proceeded 
from two directions. On the western flank 
Falkenhayn pushed forward very eonsiderahic 
forces, including some of the best North 
German regiments against the left Rumaniau 
flank, in an attempt to roll it up towards the 
east, whilst in the centre a powerful blow was 
delivt^red from north f)f Hermamistadt against 
Schellenherg, Heltau and "Phalheim, with 
'I'almesh for its ulti^rior objective. 1 1 was to break 
up the Rumanian front and throw the broken 
forces to the south into the mountains, where 
they wore to he finislied off by the Alf)ino C\ir])s 
and the troops vhich advanced from tlif? west. 
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WITH THE RUMANIAN ARMY 

rin' rxtmonliiiarily tough rosislanco of IIh* 
Kimumiun infiiiilry fnistralod ttio oxoculion of 
the plan. The H\iinHiiians were by now avvarr 
<'t tlK*ir mtioal position, and the order was given 
lor a geiKTal retreat in a. south-easterly dircc- 
ti<in. Hut strong rearguaixts were eovering the 
muvoinent. On the right wing the vil]ng(*s of 
S/eesel, Orlat, (hiraro and Poplaka liad to be 
‘ Mptured by the (iennnns one by one, anil bitter, 
•^^aying battles were fought in tlu'ir strtH'ts. 
i^imilarly the heights of the Obreju, Cipara and 
^ idare were defended with skill and detennina- 
tion, anti the Oennaiis themselves give a tribut«? 

<*1 praise to the Rumanian troops whieh fought 
ill that distriet. 

Nor did the advance in the e<^ntre |)rocee<l 
"ith the expected rapidity. It not until 
^'•pl^inber 27 that the German and Magyar 
captured the Grigori -Warte, whilst on 
dieir left other regiments were slowly linking 
ilicir w'ay through Thalheim, Baiimgarten 
='iid Kastenhol/. towards Talmesh. Nijturally 

their withdrawal from the encircled posit ion*^ 
dll* H\imanians suffered considerable losses. 
N'»t every dcttichtnent received the order to 
•'tire whilst this was still possible. Even 
luyond Talmesh the retreat was by no means 



AN OUTPOST IN A CAVh. 

easy. I'lic strenuous eiidoavours of f^^sll 
Huiiuinian forctss to break from the south the 
bar which closed the R(‘d Towit Pass to the 
retr(*ating Anny Group of tbi^ Alula did not 
succeed in freezing that highway, though they 
dill much to facilitate its r(»(r<»at to the south- 
i‘ast. The Secoml Army in tlie Tppor Aluta 
Valley could not get up suflicient numhors in 
time t<» open the road to the cast, it forced 
its way as far as IVirumbacu, lait by tlmi time 
the Rumanian detachment, which had stood 
therf^ on the extreme right wing of the Aluta 
Group, had been forced by the enf*my to r<>troat 
to the east- -and the German force's continued 
to separate the two armies. The pressure 
which the Kuinanian armies were meantime 
exerting in Pa.stt*rii 'rrausylvania had hardly 
any bearing on the battle rouml Hermannstadt. 
'I'he distnnc'c was sueh that ^^hatever their 
progress might have been it could not have 
affected the issue of tlie battle. Only by tlu^ 
mountain roids east of the defiles wen* the 
troops of the Aluta Group able to break through 
the encircling grip and regain their connexion 
with Wallachia. 'Phc' movement was carrie<l 
out wiMi remarkable skill and in good order. 
During their rc'tn'nt to Caineni through the 
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Altoiii tho Kuinanians even succneded 

ill oapturiiig 3<)<) prisoners. The battle round 
Hrrmaiiiistiult is suinniarizecl in the Riiiuanian 
ollirial vommnnufu^ of September 30: “Our 



ROCKS Ob TRAJAN, ON THE AIAJTA. 

troops at HrTiminnstadt, attacked on all 
sidles liy superior enemy forces, after fighting 
\\lii(^li lasted three days, re-established fht>ir 
communication with the south, repulsing the 
enemy who was atfa(‘king from that direction. 
Our troops retired southwards.” The enemy 
reports, and still more the more or less fan- 
tastiii descriptions of the battle supplied by 
enemy correspondents and military experts, 
suggest, or ev<’n explicitly state, that the 
Army Group of the Aluta was annihilated In 
the battle and that it never succimmUhI in 
reaching again Rumanian soil. “The number 
of ])risoners is increasing hourly, while the 
booty is enormous,” was the suggestive an- 
lUMincomont made from Vienna on September 
30 Rut then when definite figures arc 
mentioned in the Berlin report of the next day 
— though even these figures are left conveniently 
round — one finds with amazement that the 
total captures claimed w'cre 3,000 prisoners 
and 13 guns, whilst the “enormous booty” 
<;onsi.sted mainly t>f railway rolling-stock and 
hulen wagons which naturally could not have 
been withdrawn once the retreat along the 
raiKvay lin*< was cut. It was an extraordinary 
po!):ition in which the Rumanians liad let 
themselves be caught round Hermannstadt, 
but the manner in which they fought when 
surrounded and in wliicli they finally t'xtrieated 
themselves does honriur both to the com- 
manders and to the troops. 

“In Transylvania the Rumanian troops 
advance with circumspection, .systematically 
fortifying the positions gained,” wrote The 


Times correspondent from Bukarcst. under 
date of September 2o. “ An elTort is being 

made to straighten and shorten the front.” 
The district round Sch^sburg seems to have 
been chosen for the common objective. As 
far as the First Riunanian Anny w'as concerned, 
this effort at concentration w^tvs clearly belated, 
and its attem])f.s in the direction of Holzmengen 
IumI made but very slight progress, when if 
found itself engaged by th<J bulk of Falken- 
hayn’s forces. Hut the other two armies con- 
tinued their advance tow^ards Schilssburg and 
scort^d several fine successes before the chang** 
wrought in the general situation by the Battle 
of I fermannstadt compelled them to recast 
their plans. In the last days of September 
the Rumanian Army of the North reached 
the district of Libanfalva, about 10 miles east 
of Szasz-Regen, and I’arajd, the terminus 
(if the raihvay line which follow's the valley 
of the little Kokel. Even inon? marked was 
the advance on both sides of tlu' Great Kok«‘l 
River, where the Berlin report of October 2 
lulmits the Rumanians to have “gained ground.” 
“ 'Phe struggle continues in the Gorgeny and 
Hargitta Mountains,” says the Rumanian 
oflieial communiquS of the same day. “ We 
took 11 officers and .500 men prisoners and 
captured four machine-guns.” On the next 
day further progress w’as niiulo beyond Szekel\ 
Kere.sztar and 14 officers and 1,228 m(*n w(Tr 
taken, whilst the Second Army, advancing on 
the front Gross Schenk-Bekokten-Hemidorf. 
captured 800 Gennan prisoners and eighi 
machine-guns. A line drawn approximafely 
through Libanfalva, Magyaros (west of Parajd), 
♦Szekely-Keresztar, Honndorf and Bekoktcfi 
wiks, how’^ever, to remain the high-water inark 
of the Rumanian advance in Eastern Tran 
sylvania, for the Ninth Gennan Amiy, 
about 12 divi.sions strong, was quielvl\ 
mlvancing towards the east. Moreovw, th'* 
few Austro-Hungariiin divisions under Gtuicnil 
Ar/. von Strausseiiberg, which at the end ot 
August had been seatt(?r(?d throughout 'Pran- 
sylvania, hod by the beginning of Octol)* i 
received v(Ty considerabki reinforcements and, 
as the southern front was now taken over hy 
the Germans, were all concentrated on 
western slopi's of th(* Gorgeny-llargitta Moun- 
tains. They were formed into a regular com- 
pact army, and henceforth were described 
the First Austro-Hungarian Anny. 

Leaving behind the Alpine Corps in front of 
the Red Tower Pass, and also sufficient foicos 
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to hold the mountain range, Falkonliayn 
fiirected the bulk of his army to the oast, along 
the roads whioh lead to Fogaros and Sehiias- 
burg. As previoudy stated, during the buttle 
of Hennaniistadt the Second Kuinanian Army 
had attempted to reach the encircled Rumaiiinn 
group by marching down the Aluta \’iilloy, and 
it had h)rced its way as far as Poruinbacu, 
25 inik^s west of Fogaras. The move was bold 
and risky. It implied an enormous lengt hon- 
ing o^ the front and an advance along a narrow' 
corridor from wdiich the Rumanians could not 
have withdrawn otherwise than by retracing 
their steiis. From the south they were cl».)sc<J 
in by the impassable chain of the Fogaras 
Mountains, rising in height about< 8,000 f4‘.et ; 
on the northern side the enemy occu|)ied the 
parallel valley of the Haar. After the Army 
(IrouM of the Aluta had effected its retreat into 
Wallachia tlierc^ wf)uld hav'e been no sense* in 
clinging on k) the isolateii advanced posit i<ins 
round IVinimbacii. The left wing of the 
Second Army waii, therefore, quickly drawn 
back towards Fogaras. Hefore the advance of 
very much superior (lerman forces the town of 
Fogaras was evacuated on October 4. The 


retreat became universal. T\w Fourth and the 
Se<»ond Ikiinanian Armies were still in touch 
in the dislri«*t of Sy^ekely-rdvarhely, yet it was 
clear that if the retirt*mcnt was to be continued 
still farther w’hi(4i it luid to be the connexion 
between them could not be maintained for 
long. Their natural lines of n'treat w(*re 
<hvergent ; the S**cond Army had to fall back 
along tlie roads which cross the fnmtier rang«* 
south of Kronstadt, betweiMi the 'I’or/.biirg 
Fass to the lhi/.cu N'ullcy, whilst the main 
body of the Army of the* North had to with- 
draw- to tl'.e east, covt'ring in its retn*at tin* 
(lyimes, F/. and Oitoz Passes. On October 
the right wing of the Second Army stood 
south-east of S/.ckely rdvarhely in the Homo- 
rod ValU*y, the? centre eover(‘d in the valley <»f 
the Aluta, between Hevi/ and Surlcaiiy, the 
access to the mountains of the ( Jeisterwald, the 
lett wing extended from Sarkuiiy to tin* 
mountain group of Scorlia (about l>.4t)U fc 4 *t 
high), on the Wallachian frontier. 'Fhe fiirtln'i* 
retreat of the Second Army had to be a whe<*l 
to the right to the /enn^sti-Kronstadt -Sepsi 
St. (iyorgy line, and finally on to the frontier 
range and ])asses. 
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'I'ho ciiOiny advanood in tlircM^ groupH. On 
October o his wing, lormod by ft strong 
group of German divisions, ongagefl tho JUi- 
maniaris near Hops (in Magyar : Kolialom), and 
from hen- fore(‘<l its way through tlie Geistor- 
waM against tho Harot-Xnssbach line. In tlie 
o(uitre a inixcul (Jerman and Magyar oolmnn 
sidvaneed in the din^etion of \'!odony and 
Weidoiibaeh. In tlie south a thin! and 
purely German group marched jmst Vadii, 
along the valh^y of the Sinea and ac^ross the 
Porsanerwald by Polana Morulia against th(> 
'riW.biirg Pass, "riie Rumanians offensl a 
(letorminod rosistan(?(? along the western edge 
of the (Joisba-waM and the Persanerwald, but 
by the night of 0(*t*)bor i5 had to withdraw on 
to the mountainous plateau which, about 
Ifi mil(‘S wide, covers th«? approaches to the 
plain round Kronstadt. 'I’ho retreat across 
that plati-au, covere<l with woods or heather, 
was <‘IToct(‘d amid continuous lighting. Under 
tho strong pressure from the southern German 
column tin? left Humnniaii wing separated 
fnan the centre and recede<i to the south 
towards the 'n»r'/burg Pass and the La Oiim 
mountain group. On October 8 the enemy 
<‘ut«^red th(j town of Tdrzburg. Meantime the 
main fore(>s of the Second Army had wit hdrawn 
on to the S('psi St. Oyorgy-Hotfala-Kroastadt 
lin(\ On the night of October 7 the western 
<Kuburbs of Kronstadt wtTo entered by tho 


vanguard of tho German-Mftg;yar group, which 
advanced from tho direction of Weidcnbach. 
On the following day a battle devolopod in the 
plain n«>rlh of Kronstadt, where the railway 
line running towards the north in the direction 
of Kdldvar, marked approx iinately the dividing 
line; b(;twocn the Germans and tho Rumanian 
rearguards. Tho bulk of the Rumanian Army 
\vas on October 8 in full retreat tow’ards the 
frontier, but the troops detailed to cover the 
withdrawal were still gallantly counter-attack- 
ing near Szent- Peter, or holding the barricades 
in the streets of Kronstadt. In this battle 
round Kronstadt tho Germans claim to have 
<*aptured 1,175 prisoner^ and 25 guns. Hy 
October 10 the frontier range hat! been reached 
by the Rumanians on the entire front south of 
Kronsta^lt. During the last stages of the 
ret nut beyond Kronstadt the enemy wiis n(»t 
(wen in touch with the Rumanian troops, an<l 
our Allies eftrrie<l out the movement (piietly 
and without the smallest (hanoralisatioii in 
their ranks. Thf\y withdrew to positions 
which were about 12 miles from the summit 
of the fronti(;r rangi\ With that retina nent 
closes the Rumanian invasion of Southern 
Transylvania. Tho otlicial communique issued 
at Rukarost on October 11 spciiks of lighting 
near Oasna in tho valhjy of tJio Ruzeu, near 
the village of Altschanz, north of the pass 
bearing the same name, north of the village of 
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THE FATE OF TWO SPIES: THE 
PRIEST’S LAST OFFICES. 

rrctJetil ill the* 'rr»mos and ihw in tlir 

T()r/lmr>( Pass. Tln^ battli' for the mails into 
Wallachia had begnn. 

'The Fourth Hutniiniuii Army under (leneriil 
Pre.siiii, though nowhere siTioiisly j)ressed or 
threatened by thi^ o|)po.sing troops of ({eneral 
Arz, had to eonforin with the. retreat of the 
SiH'ond Army. Aliout October a it began its 
withdrawal to the <*ast along the entire front 
extending over .some hO miles from Hatosnya 
in the Upper Maros Valley to the heights south 
of the (<reafi Kokel River. On October 7 the 
town of Szekely-Udvarhely was evacuated. 
During the next tliree days the Rumanians 
rc'crossed the Odrg(‘ny and Hargitta IMoun- 
tains, and on October 10 withdrew to the 
casteni banks of the Upper Maros and the Upper 
Aluta. By October \i the Army of the North 
law! almost everyw’hore reached the Middavian 
frontier, having effected its rctn^at in the be.st 
order and suffering only quite negligible losses. 
Also on the (?a.stern border of Tran.sylvania the 
battle from now onwards w’os fought at the 
yatew^ays of Rumania. 

On Oc toiler 14 an ofliicial statement was 


EXAMINING PAPERS ON A RUMANIAN 
ROAD. 

the Huinanisji Army. On OctobiT 1) U(*neral 
Avereseu w»is recalled to his former post on the 
Transylvanian front, hi.s placi? in the Doliriidja. 
being taken by his (Miief-of-»StatT, (l(*in‘rnl 
Uliriste.seu. On October 11 (h'lxeral TancovesiMi, 
om* of the ablest Rumaman onicers, was 
appointed Assistant to the Uhief of t h(‘ 0 nc*ral 
Staff, whilst his previous place of Secret ary - 
(leneral to the Ministry of War was fillcil by 
Rrigiulier-General (.1. Burglicle. (General bin* 
cove.scu had succeeded at the AVar Oflice Genenil 
lliescu. who at the outbreak had been put at 


published in Bukarost concerning the ca|>lures 
of prisoners by the Rumanians sinee the out- 
break of the war ; their number was 103 officers 
•*nd 14,911 men. 

During the fortnight which marks the close 
“f the expedition into Transylvania some new' 
< banges were made in the highest commands of 


the head of the General Staff.) On October 24 
General Ciilccr, Com main ier of the First Army, 
was replaced by General Ion Dragalina, who 
had greatly distinguished himself 'u the pre- 
ceding operations, and Culcer’s Chief -of -Staff, 
General A. Lupescii, was replaced by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel C. Gavaneseu. About the middle 
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<)t Oi-tobor Frfiich military mission iiridor 
Cjr<‘iioral Barthnlot arrived in Kumania to 
n'infonie an*! advise the Kiimanian (hMieral 
StalT. (Jeneral IJerf helot himself was one of the 
most (list ire^niishect Kreneh eommanders. and his 
arrival was jjr cted with the greatest joy 
I hrouffhoiil Kumania.. 


Kor s<‘v< n weeks 'rransylvania was the seene 
of fuililary advanees and witiulrawals. 'Plie 



GENERAL lANCOVESCU, 

Assistant to the Chief of the Rumanian 
General Staff. 

Kumaniaii and tin* Austro-Hungarian armies 
moved forward and rented over lan<l elaimod 
f)y Kumania, hut r<*maining as yet under the 
Hapshurg seept e. W hat was the attitude of 
these armies with reganl to the population of 
'rransylvania. ? 

'rii districts first entertMl l)y the Rumanian 
armies are largi^ly inhabited by non-Humnn 
races. Iii the east, along the l/pper Maros and 
the I'pper Aluta and in the plain of Haromsy.t*k, 
extend the settlements of the S/ekels, a Magyar 
trib(‘, the worst enemies of the Rumanian 
nation. 'J'hey, a small minority, play th** 
mast<*rs in Transylvania, and rule with a heavy 
hami and a bitter hatre<l the three million 
Rinnans who inhabit mainly the (H»ntral and 


western part of tlje country. In tlie south, 
between Hermannstailt and Kronstadt, the 
deset'iidants of the old German colonists, 
generally described as “ Saxons,” form a. 
considerable proportion of the population. 'J'he 
Rumans scattered also in these parts of 'Trau- 
sylvania naturally welcomed their fellov 
countrymen and liberators. 'fhe German.^ 
|)re.served an attitude of sly ne..trality. Rui 
the Szekel civilian poi)ulation* without any 
provocation, in many places treaclKTously 
attacked small scattered groups of Rumaniiin 
soldiers. rhis fact was not merely admitted, 
but even (pioted with praise in the Msgyar 
Kress e.ff.f in the Pesti Napio of St*ptend)er I, 
1910. Yet nowhen* did the Kuiininian com- 
m inders take to reprisals or go beyond lighting 
HTnl disarming the civihans who offered tla in 
a*tivt^ resistance. W’herever tli** Rumanian 
troops advanced proclamations were publislH*d 
promising safety ami protection to all irdiabi- 
taiits, in(‘luding the Jews, without distinction 
<»f nationality. And when the time liad conn* 
to withdraw no damage was ilone by tin* 
Ruinanian armies l*> tln^ propia’ty of cii ilians, 
even if they belong(*d to the hostile tribes of 
Szckels and Saxons. Even ('neiny papers hi d 
tf) adjnit the orderly character of the Rumaiuim 
occupation. Thus the correspondent of tin* 
\4enna Xatc Freie Presse, who visited the 
parts of Transylvania which had been 
f'vacuated by the Rumanian armies, stat, cd in 
its i.ssue of October 4, 19 1(), that ho had nowhen* 
s<>en any fanns owned by Szekels or German.'i 
which had sufTcred di^st-ruction during tin 
occaipation or retreat . 

'The Hungarian methods were very dirfcn‘iil. 
As soon as the Magyar authoritic^s lunl 
recovered from the sudden shock of th« 
Rumanian invasion, a carefully thought out 
scheme was .set on foot for the ” evacuation 
of the districts likely to coin(? under en‘*m\ 
occupation. No Rumans were to b ^ left bchiii'l 
to welcome or help their brethren from acro*'^ 
the border. 'J'ho Szekels or Saxons (exci^pt. ol 
courses men of military age) were left free to 
remain behind or to withdraw with the Aiistriim 
iu’mi(*s, and no damage was done to tlui' 
property. But the Ruman peasants wen* com 
polled to iwcompany tlie Austrian troops, no*! 
if they refused their houses and farms were srt 
on firc». Moreover, hostages were taken fro>“ 
among the leading Ruiiiaiis of Transylvania to 
he held responsible for any untoward incidi^nl'^ 
which might occur in the country during tho 
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Hiiiimni.ui invaHioii. Tho Bukan^st (Juiverttitl 
of September 16, 1916 (N.S.), published a 
l^roolamation issued by the Austro-Hungarian 
military commander of Fogaras under ilate of 
September 6. The population was warned 
against committing any acts of tvspionage, high 
I reason or revolt, and the announcement was 
made that should any such incidents occur 
Dr. Nicolas Sherban, a Kumau who represented 
Kogaras in the Hungarian Parliament, would 
1)0 iiimuMliately put to death. Together with 
him were detained a few leading Human priests 
and other Human notables of the distrii't. 

As y(?t the ('iiemy had nowhere advanced on 
to native Humanian soil (the Dobrudja, that 
land of no nationality, may be left out c)f 
account), as yet his armit;s coiihl not teacdi 
Hiimania their usual lesson of fright fulness. 
Air-raids were sc> far tla^ only w('a|)on <)f 
frightfulness wliich tlie (lerimms could 
cfh'ctively employ against Hiimania. They 
made of it the fullest and most (‘riminal use. 
Hukar<*st lies so near tlu^ Bulgarian frontier 
that not only Z(*i)pe!ins, but also Tauhes, could 
easily reach it. Humanian air service 

was (*\lrem('ly weak, and whatever machin<‘s 
and flying-mi'ii tliere were, wtTc required for 
the front. Especially towards the end of 
Sept(’mb<*r, having mede sure through spies 
that no Freiicih or British aviators were in tlu* 
town, the (Germans organized a rf*gular .system 
of raids and murder. A vivid picture of tho.se 
lays was giv’cn in letters writt<*n by an English 
lady wlio workinl in a Bukarest hospital, and 
published in Thr. Thnrtt of Octolwr 26, 19I6 ; 

I tlrovc to the hospitiU wMth Mrs. (\ iind my 
ntlicfr girl nurse (writes tlie corn^spoiicloMt under dufe of 
'Se|itoniber 27). It wiw 3 o’clock on h lovely Huiuiy day. 
'Ve got to an o|MJn market plfure, and noticed that all 
the people wore* looking up . . . and then, for half-an- 
iioiir we were really in it ! For there were six 'raiihcs 
<*vt*rhead, all dropping homb.s. 

We bought onr cheoset quite calmly in the marki-t, 
usd drove on. As wo neared the hospital shrapne?! 
began to fall And bombs nil round. 1 picked up f>no 
man wounded and unconscious, and took him on with 
'H in the motor. A woman was killed at tho gate 
•>i the hospitHl, and another man died on the doorstep. 

W'Ont in and settled down to work. We hiid three 
'MM-rations heiw'oen 4 and 7, and were just going homo 
'vh«n mon on stretchers began to come in fmm thi' 
'lilTerent parts of tho town wdiere bombs and shrapnel 
bud fallen. I wired home not to expe<‘,t me till they 
-rt'v mo, and w’e worked on till nearly 9.31), till all the 
"F)orationR wTre over. I’ve never had such a nightmare 
'luy, blit we finished them all. 'Fhe otKer hospitals 
^vere all full up, too, and tho wounded w^re all over the 
bfW'n. 'fhe casualties were 30 dead and over a hnndreil 
uoiinded, for the streets w'oro crowdcnl when the I'aubeK 
' umo. The beasts flew round and round, hanlly a 
M'larter of tho town 'escaped. I got home to find that 
A. and a lot of others had stocxl in the garden and 


watched ; live pierces of shrapnel fell then*, and ycl 
the silly |MX)plc stayed. ] have collected the pieces, 
and shall have them d(>(‘orMted with .silver bands. A. 
consents not to do it Ciptuin, but he w’as so iiiten*stcil. 
and says if was siu’li a lini* sight that he eoiildii't it*sis|. 
it ! 

t)ne couldn't Im* cxcitod in ihe liospital. Ilicre was 
no lime. If a din'lor is cutting off things and calls 
out " jMinnenirnt ! " or aqun Ittrtra ! " like a pistol 
at your head, yon somehow find if, even if yon don’t 
kmiw what it is ! One just works without realizing 
at all what one 1.^ doing, .\ft»*r if was all over we 
collapsi'd imil sa! i'l the hos|»itHl model kilehen wifli 
tla^ {Mdrol-eouking lamp and drank hot tea and “ iivirka ” 
and fried fo recover. I ihai't feel it’s over .v**l. W c 
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Commanded the Rumanian Forces in the Dobrudja 
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shall have tho beasfs before morning again ; lli»‘y 
have only half an hour to fly for inoro bombs, hot 
Iw'iec ill 2-1 hours would bo too niiic-h for one's nerves. 
They came last night, too. you know, but I was too 
tired to gel ii|) for Ihem. 

Sm'tkmhkk iM). 

Well, you’ll think 1 am rom cieiiig, but they eamc 
again last night six Tallin's that’s throe times in 
24 hours ! . . . Yesterday alii*ady seems like a dream 
for the fact that wc helped to save lives, and 
that’s all that seems to count. In the market, pcojilc’s 
arms were blown off. and one man's head ; 20 women 
and chiUlren lay ileiwl in the Hospital (’olec. 

•Skctkmiiku 2}). 

It’s nearly H e’l lock anti we've had 12 hours' fieace. 
1’hrew ot the floor legless fellows died. ... 1 am 
trying to console myself wMtli the one remaining who 
will rectiver. Apparently a Zepp comes at night 
and the six 'l'aiilM?s by day. Tho bombs behave 
differently and proc(»diire is difTi*n*fit when avoiding 
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WRRCKAOR OF A GERMAN AEROPLANE SHOT DOWN BY THE RUMANIANS. 


u Zopp t»r II 'lauhu. 'riu* latlur an* .small and 

point < m 1 and tiinod. they fiiom* ihi' floor, and oxplotlu 
dowiLstairs ... ho you j'o up. The Zopp hoinhs 
oxplodo on irontiu't mo at ni^dil you down. Hy 
day on« lias time tii diM*id».», as oni* uan w'atch tlin ap* 
j»ro»u*li — by ni^jht we sloop in our hodrooms and triiHt 
to liH'k. So far we hav'o boon lucky, *rhey the 
onriny — won* nndoubiodly •well informed liy spies, 
f ine they would not have come when all our airmen wen 
away. They are scared of the French o*rwn‘/i, atnl cowards 
at heart. 

.My m^rvos are a litMo oti colour to-<Uy. It’s stH'iiiK 
tbe wounded that iloes it. A child was killed in oiir 
stn'ct. We bad appan*ntly five bonib.s in tbe hospital 
grounds -it has upset the patients, of course, but 
then the noise of the macb i no -/kturis alone is enou|{b 
to do that. Tbe hospital you were in has bad three 
jsMpIe killed in it. 

And with it all the weather is ilivine. It’.s really 
not tbo bombardment that has upset me, but all the 


horrors I’ve Miseri. One poor chap with both legs olT 
Mvt up on his blooding' stumps, saying, “Thank (hal. 
I’m alive.” No bombs have fallen on tbe interned 
(AermaiiK, which is Hi^nifieant of spy w'ork. I think 
that the Rod Ooss fla;;.s should conio dow'ii off tie* 
hospitals, for Tm sun» that tbe Taubes try for them. 

SRn'KMftKR 30. 

'I'o-tlay was simply very amusin)^. ’J’hey mine— si \ 
'raul>e.s -and they were chased all over the towm. ami 
didn’t <lnre drop' a bomb. One of the 'raiibcs Hew 
back, and I mis.sed seeing it shot down, for I had to 
stay with the he1pk!>s.s, who ^ot very nervous. 

'rhe French aviators liati come back, and soon 
some British aviators arriveil from Salonika and 
the .4<igean Islands, and Jhikarcst coaseci to ht* 
the happy luinting ground of the Knights of 
the Iron Croas. 
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ITALIAN OFFENSIVE IN THE 
CARSO, AUGUST-DECEMBER, 1916: 
WAR WITH GERMANY. 


Mkaninc! and Effect of the ArftTRiAN Offensive of 101(5 in the 'Phentino Ceneuai. 
(’adorna’s J’t.ans PosTroNED Preparations for the Isonzo Offensive The Kightini; of 
A iroiLST 0 — Great Italian Advance- Fall of Gori/ja — Advance on the (V\rso Results of 
Twelve Days’ Fiohtino—Further Italian Operations and Gains in SiorrEMBEH and Oc’toher 
- Last Phase of the Carso Offensive — Other Operations Advance upon the Passa Alps - 
Military Prociress in 1910 — Italy and the Balkans Italy Declares War on (iEjiMANY. 


T HKHE w7\s a great deal of discussion 
regarding the real objective of the 
Austrian offensive in the Trc^ritino 
which was successfully repulsed in 
June, 1916, after six weeks’ very hard fighting.’* 
Many critics throw doubt upon the theory that 
the invaders really hoped, or intended, to reach 
the Venetian plain and cut the Italian lines of 
comniUTiication with the Isonzo front. They 
argued that with the troops available the Aus- 
trian (\>rnTnand could not have expected to 
overcome the much larger forces w’hich General 
Ciulorna w’as able to bring against his adver- 
saries. There is much to be said for such an 
argument, but it seems to be based upon tw'o 
assumptions, neither of w’hich appears just ified. 
It assumes a correctness of judgment on the 
[lart. of the Austrian, or Austro -German, High 
f'oiumand which fortunately was not alw^ays 
<*vident. It assumes further that in the event 
of the invaders establishing themselves success- 
fully in the Venetian plain no assistance would 
have been given by Gennany to the original 
operating force. If the first phase of the move- 
ment had been wholly successful, if the Italian 
wings, and particularly the loft w'ing, had not 
defied the violence of the Austrian assault, the 
door to the plain would have been fairly forced, 
• Seo Vol. ix.. Chapter CXXXI X. 

Vol. XI.— Part 137. 


and, to j)ut it; shortly, it w’ould have.’* bcini worth 
while going on. Austria’s duty was to hattiT 
down the gate. There is good reason to believe 
that if this duty had been fulfilled an attempt 
w'ould have benm made to ccmtimie and ckn'elop 
the offensive, wjt h Gernum lu‘Ip if German help 
were necessary. Tlis-t Germany and Italy wito 
not yet formally at war would havi^ mattered 
little. (Jennaiiy IrmI already lH*l|)ed Austria in 
every way that suited her, and though it is 
probable that she wished to avoiil war witli 
Italy, or washed at least that the deirlaraticm 
.should come from the other sidi*, she would 
hardly have refusi^d tlu? chances i>f a smashing 
bknv, if that cliance had offered. Very pro- 
bably Gennany w’Oiild not have bcM*ii able to 
assist. Events proved that she had misealcu- 
latod the possibilities of Allied twtion both on 
the western and eastern fronts, hut w'hen the 
Austrian offensive b(‘gan, tlie hopes (»f the 
Central Empires were running high. 

It may fairly be assumed, tlien>foro, that the 
Austrian drive in the Tn^iitino had really two 
objectives. The larger aim must have been to 
open the W'ay for a decisive blow against Italy. 
This entt^rprise seemed to promise a good chance 
of success, for the enemy command knew' that 
Italy was short of heavy guns, and it had 
altogether imderestiinated Italian pow'ers of 
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rf'sistftnre and Italian reHOuroe. And failing 
the attainment of the- main objective, a second 
seemed well within roach— to paralyse the 
Italiiin offensive which had been prepared on 
the Isonzo front. 
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'rii(.> Italian preparations hati Iwum long and 
thorough. The winter months of 1915-16 had 
been s|ient in coaseless labour, on tho front, in 
the training canip.s, and in the mujiition 
factories. Tlu'so last wen^ still too few for 
Italy's requirements, and sh(< was greatly handi< 
capped by the ditlieulty of securing adequate 
supplies of steel and coal, but very groat pro- 
gr(‘ss had been m^vdt^ iSp('cial attention was 
flevoted to th<* provision of a new' arm - the 
homhinUi, a glorified trench-mortar. Italy's 
manufa(‘turing resources wen? insuflicient to 
turn out the number of heavy guns required to 
d(Mnolish the (^nemy trenches in the way that 
^•xperience on all fronts had .shown to be neces- 
sary. The hi’roic attacks (d’ her infantry in the 
summer and aut umn of 1915 had failed to break 
the .Austrian lines owing to lack (if suflieient 
arlill(*ry preparation, and the |)robU'in that pre- 
s(*nted itself was V(‘ry serious. Italy's allies 
could give little hel|), for the? demands on thc‘ir 
output were alretwly gn^ater than they could 
meet. Th<* (|uestion was how to secure a 
sufficient w’cight of high explosive fire upon the 
eiKMuy positions, and the answiT was the big 
homhmlxu throwing an 11 -inch |)roiectile a 
much furt.h(‘r distance than was generally 
supposed to be within the range of the tmneh- 
mortar tril\ 1 'Im? bonihardu had obvious 
advantages over the big gun, given Italy’s 
special position. It cfxst little, required a coin- 
l^aratively insignificant amount of the precious 
raw material, and it could be turned out in 


iMleqiiato numbers. Its disadvantages were 
equally obvious m a short tiine. It was much 
more vulnerable than a gun, for it had to bo 
pushed far forward, where the big flame of its 
discliarge inado its position easily detected, so 
thaf. it became a comparatively easy mark for 
the enemy's artillery fire. The advanced 
position, moreover, naturally coinidicated the 
question of ammunition supply. Nor was the 
fire of the homb(ir(Ui as accurate as that of the 
gun. It was confessedly a pia aller, but it 
.s(?rved its purpose w^ell, as events were to show. 

T'he formation ami training of bombarcUi 
batteries stood out as a special feature of the 
winter pre[)arations, but thest? were very 
extensive in other directions. I'he spring found 
many new formations ready to take the field, 
and the hard w'ork of the munition factories hail 
brought about a greaf. and necessary incrense 
in the proportion of machine-guns and light and 
medium artillery allotted to eiudi division. 
'Phe Italian Army was immensely stronger t hair 
it hod beem during the summer and aufiiiun 
campaign of 1915. 

Preparations wen? wtU advanced when 
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ififonnnition regarding the Austrian concontra- 
lioii in the 'rrentino indicat^^d that this sector 
of tiio lino would require reinforcement, and some 
of the new troops destined for the Isonxo front 
were divert-ed to the threatened area. As was 
shown in Chapter CXXXI X., the extent of the 
iiiimintMit Austrian effort was miscalculated, 
and it soon proved necessary to concentrate a 
\ery large force to provide against the event- 
of the tmemy breaking through. A grc'at |>art 
of tin* new reserves were hurried to t he Vicenza 


front. But the eommander-iii-ehief had no 
misgivings, and no h(^s^tatiolts, Jlis emphatic 
words, uttered at a time when the lighting in 
the Treritino filled almost ev(‘ry mind but his 
own, admitted of no doubt or questioning . 
“I shall make the big olTeiisive on the lower 
Jsonzo.” * As soon as tlu< Austrian cdTensixo 
was fairly helil (leneral Cadorna ordt'red 
plans to be drawn up for tin? (jiiiek transport 
of the necessary forces to their original destina- 
tion — the Isonzo line. 'J'hey liad anotlua* duly 



ITALIAN GUN ON THE CARSO. 


<listrict, and there the counter-offensive was 
prepar'd, in the manruT already described. 

But (leneral Cadorna never lot his mind 
be diverted from the original plan. When 
the Austrian troo])s v^ere still pressing hard 
uj>on the last mountain bulwarks and the 
bursting shells could bo clearly seen from 
\"icenza, he declared liis intention clearly 
and firmly to General Pecori-Giraldi, the 
eoimnandtT of the Anny that was being so 
sorely tried. It was at a moment w hen many 
feared that all' the strength of Italy wouhl 
Ijc necessary to resist the invader, and when 
many others thought that in any event G(*neral 
t'»Mloriia would be unable to spare attention 
anti troops for important action on liis eastern 


to ptTft>i’iM first — their shiin* in the count cr- 
tjffcnsive that wa-s to signal tlie fimil failurt) 
of the Austrian attack, but cverythiug was to 
be in readiness for the moment that General 
Ga^iorna fon^saw. 

The Austrian olfensive, its failure, anti tht? 
skilful retreat tliat witlitirtwv liit^ invading 
troops to strong defensive ]K)sitit»ns betort* the 
Italian counter-offensive eoultl pro|)erly dt^veltJp, 
have been tleseribt'tl. It may well liave bt*<*n 
a great temptation to the Italian Ctsuinandcr- 
in-Ghief to pusli the etninfer-offensivo still 
farther, to free the small area of Italian stiil 
that still remaint'd to the inv'atlers, and win a 

• These are tho exact words. They rlosod a liistorio 
conversation with CJoneral Pecori-Giraldi. 
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bolter defensive lino. Ceneral ("adorna did 
iif)t play witii the temptation. The Austrians 
be«an to retreat on June 2/5, and on June 20 
the movement of Italian troops to the Isonzo 
front began. Iteserve units wore quietly 
tnins|>orted from the Vicenza district ; drafts 
were sent to t he annies on the Isonzo, and much 
wair material was collected in the eastern 
zone. This phase of the preparation lasted 
exactly four weeks, during which time the 
troops on the Trent i no border were keeping 
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the enemy busy at various points, and the 
Austrians were further distriKrted by new 
movements in Tirol. Duriiig the next week, 
from July 27 to August 4, in the words of the 
oftieial report, “the real strategic manceuvre 
wa.s (uirried out. ’ Large masses of troops, 
with guns and bombarde, were swiftly trans- 
ferred to the J.sonzo front, arul by the evening 
of August 3 every man was in place, and every 
gun. The direction of the attack was entrusted 
to the Duke of Aosta, Commander of the Third 
Army. 

'^rhe-rt*al offensive •was preceded by a feint. 
On August 4, after a heavy bombardment, 
the Italians launched an atitu^k against the 
low hills east of Monfalcone. They stormed 
Hills 85 and 121, both of them already stained 
deeply w'ith Italian and Austrian blood. But 


their success was only temporary. The enemy 
had filled the trenches with gas bombs, which 
they exploded as they w'ere driven out. In 
the disorganization which follows the successful 
use of gas, the Austrians counter-attacked, 
and the Italians were driven from the trenches 
they had w^on. The attack had failed for the 
moment, but it was to bo rone we I, and in th(‘ 
meantime the Austrians believed they had 
found the danger-point. R jinforcemouts were 
hurried to the Monfalcone sector of the line, 
which continued to be hdavily bombarded. 
The guns were now thundering all along the 
Lsonzo front, but special attention was being 
paid to the little ridge that rises beyoiul the 
Jioeca di Monfalcone. 

On the morning of August 6 the Italian 
heavy guns and bombrirde opened a furious 
fire on a front of about 10 miles from Monte 
Sabotino to Monte San Michcle. The oimny 
front-line trenches wx'ro |)nwdically obliterated. 
The homharde *lid their duty, and for the first- 
time the infantry could feel that they had 
a fair chance. No doubt the enemy, smitten 
by a ceas(Jess storm of heavy shells such as 
they had not extH>rion(?od IxJoro, thought that 
the pendulum had .swung too far. The .Austrians, 
like the (Germans, had seen the heroic attacks 
of their opponents fail, or only partially succeed, 
through lack of heavy artillery ; ami when the 
dofieie'ricy was made good the Austrians, like 
the Germans, protested against the fury of 
shells that heat down their carefully prepan d 
defences and buried many of the defenders ia 
the trenches and dug-outs. 

The whole front from Sabotino to San ]VIich(?le 
was overwdiclmed by the Italian fire, but the 
main attacks were directed upon two scparat<^ 
.sectors — the line that ran from the Sabotino 
ridge through ilie broken hills about Osluvia 
to the hog-back of Podgora and the line tnw^cd 
along the summit of San Michele. The 
positions on the low ground, between Podgora. 
and the Carso, were clearly doomed if the 
heights w'ere gained. All the three hills men- 
tionod had already witnessed desperate fighting. 
The woods on the slopes of Sabotino anil 
Podgora had gone up in flame long before ; 
the bare, stony crest* of San Michele had been 
won and lost by the Italians, after a brilUaid 
attack w^hich could not be made good owing 
to the converging artillery fire of the enemy- 
Sabotino, too, had once been taken, and lo^< 
again owing to a delay in the arrival of tb<' 
reserves. The desolate stimmit of Podgors 
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litul for II. tinii' Iwfii jiriujtically a “ .Mtiii’.s 
Liind," Iml. thr Austrians liad finally dii^ an 
♦■ihihoralr tivnrii systi'iii alon^ flit* lin^* of th»* 
ridgo. 

'riu‘ j)osilions oii (ho »*vo <»f tla* atfack won* 
JUS follows. Tlir Austrians hold (ho groatcr par! 
of tho Sabotino ri<lg<\ ( heir front-lino Ironcdios 
(Tossing tho ridg<^ soino distauoo to tlu^ north- 
wiist of (h(^ Jiighost point (I,!)!!") foct). Tho 
Italians hc'ld th(‘ n(»rthorn third of the* ridgo. 
iiiohiding a peak known as Hill r>07 ( IJifil f(*ot ). 
From Sabotino tla^ Austrijin liia' ran down t*» 
Mill tSS, north (‘ast of tho villa^o of Oslavia, 
thoiuro. through Oslavia and west of l*ovma. to 
Podgoni. 'riiis lino, with ji. slaat strotoh «»f 
flat- ground botwiM/ji Podgora jmhI tho Ison/o. 
forinod Ma^ (lori'/ia. bridge! h('ad. Moiv t]ia.nono(‘ 
it had lookiMl as though tho Italians w(aild 
siHMMM'.d in breaking down tho Austrian n^sis- 
fauo.(\ buti on oaoli oooasiou tlu* dofond(‘rs Jiad 
suo(u*(Mi(Ml in regaining lost ground hy inoans of 
tiorcM^ oountor a.ttaoks and a. (‘oiauMit rat ion of 


artillery fir(\ Tho position was v(*ry favourable 
to tlw^ doh'noo. From th(^ top of Sabotino 
almost th(^ whole laudsoa|)(' lay plain and ojjon 
to tli(^ west, and tliose folds in the ground which 
were Jiidik'n from Sabotino wore praotieally ail 
visible oitluT from Podgora, or from Monte Kuk 
(2,000 fo(*t ), on th(» other sidx^ of thr^ Ison/.o, t w o 
mihvs diu‘ north of Sabotino. On tlio far or 
Austrian side Sabotino drops in [)laoos almost 
sh(Ma' to the Ison/.o valley, giving to troops 
bt iwath t he crest a ooiiiparati vi^ immunity from 
(‘laany (ire. In »iddition, (he Austrians had 
h(‘wn large oav«^s and driven galleries oloau 
through th(^ mountain, so that r(‘s(‘rves (»f nion 
and mmiitions (‘onid ho brought from th(^ vallev 
w ith th(' minimum of risk and ri'main (‘onifilott^ly 
sh(‘]t(T('d until (lay were roipiirod. TJk! pro* 
hkaii of transport np tla* |)tvoipi(oiis north- 
oast4‘ru side wa.s solved lyy a oal)lo railwjiy 
wliioh ran np a shallow gully to (lit* mouth of 
(aio of the principal ga.lli*rios. 

'riio lino wJiioh ran through tla‘ Oslavia hills 


AUSTRIAN DRFRNCKS OF (JOKIZIA. 




On Monte Fodftora the Austrians were clinftinff to the eastern side of the hoft-back, with a sharp drop 
to the Isonzo behind. Caverns on the eastern slope ftave perfect shelter. The Monte San Michele 
trenches formed the main and final line of the Austrian defences on this part of the (!arso. The four 
peaks are slijfht excrescences on a nearly level rldfle. 
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jukI joined the two main bastions of the briclge- 
lieafl was very strcmply held by siice(‘ssi\ e lines 
nf trencdios, fronted by win? <‘ntanfi;l<'nu'nts of an 
uniisnal dt>pth. Podgora was, so to sp('alv. 



‘2i:^ 

soiitliern spur of Podgorn. to the Isonzo, wlK*r<‘ 
an intrieate system of deb'iiei^ Jiad be(*n pre- 
j)a.red. 

On the Oarso tin*, Italians had won a firm 
tooting, but tile enemy had held Vf'iy fena- 
eioiisly. 'riie wholi^ western liiu of the barren, 
dreary plateau was dnaiclied in blood, 'riiert* 
is a siiallow depn'ssion running up from Selz 
that the Italian soldiers ealled tlie X'alley of 
De'atli. 'I’lie glen l(‘ading to San Martino el<‘l 
Parso laul earned tln^ right t<i a similar name. 
Among flu* defenders tla^ Oarso was known as 
*• tla* ( '(‘iiietery e)f the Hungarians,” for the bulk 
of the troops whieh luifl hekl se) long iind so 



MONTH SABOTINO AND THE STATION 
OF THE TRANS-ALPINE RAILWAY. 

Inset : The summit of SaboCino. 

Sabot ino in miniature, for tin? east**rn siele f 
the ricige droppe'd steM'pIy to the* reaiel that ran 
be*siele the Isonzo, eind the* eie'fe'iiding siele* ha«l 
the advantage* of agoe)e| e!<*a.l of ” ele*ael greauiel.” 
'riie* Austrian front -line treiie*he*s ran along 
the* ere*st, theese* e)f tlu^ Italians ai little way 
below. 

Till* gap in the hilly <M>unlrv betwe*e*n Peaelgewa 
and Sain Miehe*le? wais ivally ele*fe'?iele«l by the* 
I Wo gaite^-posts nu'lltioiu'd, theaugh the* Iseuize) 
aiul its tributary the Vi[)pae*e*o we*re* natural 
ebstacrles in the way eaf am e)rfi*nsive*. The 
<aie>my were ne)i in toree on the haw ground, 
axeept along the short tract that ran from lh(* 


ITALIANS ON MONTE SABOTINO. 

gadhmtiy haul eenne freain Hungauy. Abeavo 
Saigraeh), ait the* enel e>f June, JtlK), whe*n the 
danger in the 1Yentine> hael reeeele*ei, the* Aus- 
trians bald maele ai surprise gals attaie k which 
prac'tieailly ele*stroyeil the Itailian loree* in tho 
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MONFALGONE, DESTROYED AUSTRIAN ENTANGLEMENTS AND NEW ITALIAN 

LINE ON HILL 85. 


trrnclirs af the srctnr. Four (lionsiuid 
wnv killed or diod a.fl<'r\vurds from th<’ 

o/Toft of Uiogas. 'riuTo was ono little* s(|iiaro in 
Sagrado wiieTe* (»()() inm who had staggcwl hiwk 
from Iho tn-nchrs, gasping, choking, ahne>st. 
unconscious, hiy down to wait f<»r the ainhn- 
lanccs, and died l)ch)rc they caiia*. It wjis in 
this atla.(‘k that the Austrians tirsl made use, 
or wen? tirst ilct<‘cted in making use, eif short 
spik(?d eluhs to “finish off " the? wounded, or 
those who wore disahled hy tlie ga^s. d’liey 
broke the Italian line and t'ame* streaming down 
the hillside towards Sagrado, ])ut a I'urienis 
c*ount(*r-altaek regained the? lost ground : they 
lost, sev<‘ral Jiundnvl jirisoners and very mmiy 
d(‘ad. 

On August (> flat llaliati line still ran just, 
below' the? skyline? eji San Miediele along the* flat 
plale*au by Aleaite? Sei Ihisi to the? little Jiills e*eust 
e)f Meaifeileone, eiml Ihemec aereess the? J.isse^rt 
marshes to the se*a. 

The pre.'liminary bombanlmeaii histe'el frean 
7.:H> in the nmrning till 4 in the afternoon, w he*ii 
the infantry attiwk )M*gnn. '.rhe Italieins swept 
forwt’fil, preee*de?el by a. lie'avy eurtuin fire, and 
at lust the ke^ys of (4e)ri'i^ia we*rc? wrest e*d frean 
the? (‘ne'iny. A force? of five? battalieais, selec ted 
from the 4i)th division, tlie 78th infantry of the 
'I’oseana Ilrigaelo, the 3rel battalion of the? 58th 
(Abriizzi Jirigade). anel the :ird liattalion of tJie 


J15fh (Tn‘viso Hrigado), ste)rined the? Sabofino 
rielge*. The fore*e» was under the f'onunanel of 
Uedejued Hadoglio, e)f t he Geiuu’al Staff, whe? laid 
stuelie*d the Sabotino problem for meinths and 
maeie the* me>st eeun|)le*te ju’eparatieins. Digging 
and blasting had maeie it possible te? concentrate 
large* beielies eif me*n in the front line close unde*!’ 
the* e*ne*my trcnclu's, anel the? Austrians w(*r<* 
ove*rw helme*cl by t he first rush. Tlie?y haeJ take*n 
re'fuge in tlieir elug-outs and gallerie?s, trusting 
te? wire* and nmehine-giiiis to hole! bae?k the 
attack until the*y eenilel reinfeiree the frenche?s. 
Hut the bornfjcr/rl'. blew aiiproacht's through the 
wire, destroye‘d the trenchers and burit'el me>st 
of the? m(*n ill them, anel the* |)e)sitions w(*re? 
rush(*el be*fore* the re*st‘rv(?s could ee>mo eait e)t 
their lairs. In fe»rty minutes the? whole trench 
syste»m had falle*n anil the Italian wnive had 
swept on and u]? to the highest peak, while 
sujiporting troops were picking up tlio eue?my re* 
inforeeme>nts as tlie*y poured out of their caverns 
too late?. Tin* re.?.st of the rielge? w'as quie'kiy 
elearcel, anel ev*ening founel the? Italians firmly 
estal)lish(*d at San \'ale*ntine), the south-eastern 
e*Mel of Sabotino, above the? Isonzo, anel at San 
Mauro, a handful of* houses at the foot of the 
ridge, te> the senith, riglit upon the riv(?r bank. 

Among the low hills of Oslavia the attack 
was not quite so successful. The work of the 
bombarde was deadly. The ground was rent 
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n.n(i iiptnrnod by an appalling ('>arthr|uaku, 
jiDfl when the Italians went forward they 
frod upon a gruesome field. The rcsting-plivos 
«)f those who htul fallen throughout long months 
of fighting upon this hardly etmtested line were 
(lf*S(?crated l)y the cruel fire, and countless 
bodies, enemy and friend, were laid hare to the 
summer sim. Hill 188, the seeno of many 
fierce struggles, fell to the Lambro Brigadt> 
(205lh and 20()th regiments), arid the lines 
flirtf. ran through Oslavia to Podgora were 
slorined by the Abru/yi Brigiule (57th and 
5Sth regiments). The fighting here was very 
stubborn. The enemy fought desperately, 
hut was forced to fall back, and by e\oning 
the Italians were not far from the village of 
Pevinrt, close upon one of the main bridges 
over the Isonzo. Jhit th<> Austrians still held 
tlw* bridges and the low hills imnu;diately in 
I rout. 

Podgora also fell, 'riie Puneo Brigade 
I'Tth and 8th rcgiiiKuits) broke through on 
tlie northern end of the ridge, and swept down 
to the Isonzti. Here they came into to\ich 
willi largo enemy reinfon^ements and hand- 
le-iiand fighting went on all niglit. One 
battalion pressed on too far and part of it 
was cut oiT,some *M)0 men falling into the hands 


of the Austrians.* ^'[10 rest of the ridge was 
taken by the 12th Division, which .stormed 
Monte Calvario, the southern peak, and went 
through the lines on the low ground between 
Podgora and the river. 

Meanwhile the attack on San Michele had 
gone no less favourably. The attack, whic'h 
covered a front of nearly tliroe miles, was 
entrusted to the 22nd Division, consisting of 
the Brescia (ll)th and 2()th regiments), Ferrara 
(47th and i8th), and Catanzaro (14 1st and 
142nd) Brigtvles. After repeated assaults th(^ 
Italians succeeded in breaking through in the 
centre anci establishing themselves along the 
cre.st of the whole ridge. The wings of the 
Austrian line, the j)ositions on the northern 
slope of tin? mountain, and the trenches that 
ran by San Martino del Carso to Hill 1.50 still 
held ; but they were now doomed to fall, 
enfiladed as they were from the San Michclt? 
ridge. Karth(?r to the south the attack on 
the hills east of Monfalcone was renewed. 
Hill 85 was taken by three battalions of Ber- 
saglieri, and this time it was held against all 
the efforts of the enemy to regain the h>st 
ground. 

♦ The Auslrirtii ofTici»i1 romniunitfitc, l>y tin* 
ailflitioii of a nou^^ht, inivlo I ho nuiulMT ‘>,000. 


i 



MACHINE-GUN EMPLACEMENT ON SAN MICHELE. 
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ON MONTIi: CAI.VARIO 

• first day (ilciicnd Cadoma's “ bij; 
|)tis]i ” liad borno splendid fruit. >l(»re than 
.‘bOOO prisoners were taken, with ten j'uns, 
large numbers of maebine guns, and a. mass of 
<»ther war mat (‘Hal. Jhit. t his was only th(‘ 
beginning, 'riie work of th(^ first day was far 
greater in promise* tliau in aceomplishnuait , 
f<»r at last the key positions of tlie (iorizia 
front wen^ all thriM* firmly grippetl. And th(*re 
w(*ri.‘ guns and shells and irien enough to make 
use* of tlie adxantage gained. 

It has already been said that tlie end of the 
first divy’s fighting found the Austrians still 
in jMissession of tlu? I’evina bridges and tlu^ 
low hills immediately wc'st of th(‘ Isonzo. 
They wen^ still in somt* hirce, mort*ov(‘r, 
betwi^en Podgora and f lu^ river, and on the steep 
side of Podgora itself isolated bodies of men 
elung resolutely to their dug-outs, refusing to 
surremder. And on the <*astern slope of San 
Michele thcjy still held their second-line tnmehes 
and numerous do/f/ic,* wliicli had bi^en fortified 
and turned into powerful redoubts, 'rhe enemy 
were not beaten yet, though they must hav«^ 
been sadly disheartened by t he loss of posit ions 
xvhich they had (M>me to look upon iis practi- 
cally impregnable. They htul been taken by 
surprise, but they had put up a gallant fight 
t‘very where but on Sabotino, where the Italians 

* I’ho doling nt tlio Carso aro dc(?ii, roiinil hollows t»r 
•leprcpsions in the rocky ground, rcsi'inhling smull 
orators. 


AFTER THE RATTLE, 

W(‘i‘(‘ too (juiek for tJ)(‘m and had them l)y tht* 
throat before tlu'v eoiild mov(‘. They W(‘r(? to 
make desperate (‘tforts still, whi(*h wt‘ie to 
less(‘ii th(’ w(‘ighl of the l)low tliat was tlireat(*n- 
ing. 

On th(‘ evening of .August ti ( {(‘neral Mohm^- 
vich, e(umuander in-ehief of the Austrian 
iV»rees />n the Ison/.o. issu(*d thi* foll(»wing 
.\rmy Onh'r* 

“ The (*n(*my lias b(*gun a deeisive at bwk 
along almost tin* cut in*, front, and s(H‘ks a 
final suec(‘ss. I exp(*ct my troops to giv(‘ him 
a worthy welcome and r(‘puls(^ liim completely. 
'rhe gimi'ral situation, to-day more than evt*r, 
rc*(pur(*s that all our |)ositions, stubbornly 
defended for more than a year, sliall r(*main in 
our hands. I have contid(*ncc that my wish 
will be every\xhen‘ realized. Vletory mmt he. 
ours.'' 

Heinforeemeiits were imrrii'd across tin* 
Isonzo by the Pi'vma bridges and to tlu* 
lilies on tin* (’arso wliieli still h(‘ld out, W'hile 
fresh troops wen* (;on(M*ntratt'd for a eouritt*!*- 
attmk on San Mieheh*. For Uiivi* days tla^ 
Austrians not only held most of th(*ir positions 
on the Carso, but iiuwli* several vain attacks 
on tli(^ lint*s th»*y bad lost. Then* was a con- 
tinuous artilK ry duel, and tla^ dry Ca-rso was 
darkened by gr(*at clouds of smoke and dust, 
'riic Italians laui no difliculty in holding the 
San Michele lim* wliile th(*y pre[)ar(*d a furth(*r 
(‘ffort, and on the left t}i(*y advan(*(*d a little. 




ITALIANS ON A CAPTUaHO l„,,L ABOVE MONFALCONE. 


cajitui-inK <lui NtrcM.Kly l„r(ilK.<l ,.(.si(i....s .-oiukI 
tho vill.ig.. of HoHi liini , low down on tlio nor) hern 
hIojk' of Sun Micholr, tlio juncMon of tlio 

Vippiuico wiih Hi,. Jsony.o. .Moanwhilo v.-i-y 
Imrd figlding was ,n,„(,„„o.is on tli.. right hunk 
of tho rivor, from holow .Suhotino to nour 
In Iho light of knowlodgo now uvsil- 
ahlo ,t wonhl soom Ihut tho Austriuns hud liftio 
tvul ho|,o of ivtuking I h.- ..ll-importunt positions 
tlioy hud lost ill this sootor. 'I’ho g.dlun* 
conntor.uttuoks thoy nunlo woro probuhiv 
<lu- .losporuto ofTorts of u lou, gourd .lolils-rutolv 
Kuorilioodto givo tinio for tho muin foroos ti. 
rotivttt to now positions. 'I’ho n-tuking of 
INxIgoru und Suhotino ro.,niro<l wry mnol. 
Iiirgor loroos thun tho onon.y oonid disposo of 
«.Kl tho Anstriun Conimun.l most oortuinlv 
Inu'o rouliml that with Podgoru und Suhotino 
Mio (iorir.iu hri,lgo.h..u,l. uml (Jorixiu 
ilsolf. woro no longor ti-nuhlo uguinst u .lotor- 
•Miiud uttuok. Thoir only ooorso was to 
oviuinuU, tho town, und tuko op fuvonruhk 
poHitions on tho hills to tho oust. iKdoro tho 
ItAljan tulvrtiu(* any farther.' For 

two days tho Anstriun ivurgnurd hung on to 
ttioir last linos on tho right hunk of tho riv»-r, 
mid woro not contont incinly to hold hot onmo 
Hcvorul times to tho attmk. 1,, spit,, of ,i„. 
repeated onslaughts of the Italians pmoio.is 
ti.no was gained, bnt tho dofimtlors paid a hoavv 


pi'ioo. On I ho uftornoon of August 8 1 he assail- 
ants (inully rouoliod tho riv.T all along the lino, 
hivaking Iho stnbhorn nisistanoe of tho onemy 
ami taking a v.Ty largo niii.ibor of prisonor.s. 
In those operations tho Tosowna (77th and 
<8th ivgimonts) and Trapani (H.’lnl and 
1 »4th) Jhigados spooiiilly distinguished thom- 
sol\os. Krosh Austrian <-onntor-attm;ks woro 
hoaten hack miross tho rivor, and though in 
thoir final withdrawal the .•noniy had siiocoidoil 
paitiall_\ dest roying I hi' bridges, tho sinnmor- 
■dirnnkon watoi-s of tho Isonmo woro no groat 
ohstaolo to infantry. At dusk the sumo 
ovoning ilotaohmonts of the C^asalo and Paiia 
itiigudis orossod tho rivor and entivnohod 
on Iho furl her hank, while a foroo of cavalry 
•ind Iti isaglk'ri cyclists was dispatched to 
iiconnoitio the ground. Tho enemy was in 
loll loti'oal, covon'd by a heavy artillery fire, 
which was diivoti-d siK'cially upon the rivor 
Imo and tho damaged bridges. 'I’he ongincei-s 
M CIO already hard at work repairing the Auatrian 
•ndges and throwing ismtoons miross the river 
ti xt inoining the Italians crossed in force 
m.d enton'd (lorizia. The cavalry and cyclists 
sconn'd the low ground, picking up prisoners 
lore and there, bnt meeting with practically 
sistanco. On August 10 the linos were 
p..«hed forward to the lower sloinisiof tho 
11 s east, of (jorizia, and to the Vertojbica, 
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II Hfreain tliat runs southwanl to tho 
Vippaeoo, 

On the (Wso tlie Austrian resistanee lasted 
one day lonner. Hard fighting went on during 
August 7, 8 and 9, but tho line was oraeking, 
aiul when the Italians attacked on August 10 
it broke. Tho attack was marie on a front of 
about six iiiil(?s, from north of San Michele to 
Monte Cosich, north east, of Monfalcono, au«l it 
was everywhere successful. Here, again, the 
enemy sacrificed a rearguard in order to with- 
draw the bulk of his forces to a prepared line 
farther east, and it schemed as though in this 
sector some of the defending troops had lost 
heart. Orw' Hungarian regiment near San 
Martino del Carso, fiiuliiig itself outflanked by 
the storming of a trench system on its k^ft , c-ame 
out and surrendered en bloc. I^his was in 
notable (contrast to the reputation which the 
Uiingariaas had won for themselves in. the 
Carso battles, but the troops on this part of the 
front were doubtless disheartened by the news 
that Corizia had fallen, and by the knowledge 
that they themselves wen^ ottly <‘overing a 
retreat from the positions which they had 
believed utLtakable. Monover, tlu' news of 
(leiuTal Rrusiloff’s su<‘cesses on the etistern 
front ha.d claused a good deal of murmuring 


among th<^ Hungarian troops, who wore restless 
at the thought that they w’ere fighting in a part 
of the Hapsbiirg dominions which interested 
them very little, while their country seemed to 
be threatened by invasion. Hut the main cause 
<»f their depression doubtless lay in the surpriscit 
of the Italian attack, tho intensity of the 
bombardment, and the? relentless onslaughts of 
tho infantry. Perhaps for tho first time the 
<lefcnders felt that the natural strength of their 
positions and the elaborate preparations with 
which Nature liad bec*n rcinforired would no 
longer serve them, as they had done in the past. 
If the formidable system of defence was being 
torn from them, whicli they had strengthened in 
every coiweixable manner, and held for more 
than a year against repeat (*d attacks, how would 
they fare on the new' lines to which they were 
being driven ? Officer prisoners expressed con- 
fitlence that these luav liiu*s would never be 
taken, and certainly they looked strong enough, 
but the men could liardly reason in the same 
way. 

T-ho Italian attack of August 10 pushed the 
Austrians back a(*roKs the N^illone, the deep, 
narrow' valley tliat runs southward from tho 
Oorizia plain to thc^ (^ast of Moixfalcone, and 
completely cuts oft the San Michele- Doberdo 



A DUG-OUT IN THE TRENCHES ABOVE MONFALCONE. 
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ITALIAN CAVALRY ENTER GORIZIA, AUGUST 9, 1916. 
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plateau from the main Carso system. I'he 
enemy abandoned all the ground west of tlie 
V'alloiie, except to the east of Monfaleone, where 
strong rearguards still hei<l Hill 121 and JXdieli 
N’lli, south of the Doberdo lake. Next day 
t he ad viiuee eontiuiUMl. On the left t he 1 1 aliaus 
crossed the Valloiie and won a footing on the 
steel) eastc'Tn slope leading up to the hill of 
Nad Logeiu. On the right they had halted, the* 
previous evening, at Doberdo, faced by tin* 
ridge of (Vni Hrib (the Hlaek Hill), which seemed 
specially adapted for ilefence. Hut next day 
it was found that Crni llril) had been practically 
abandoned by the Austrians and the hill was 
occupied without any difficulty. On the 
following day, August 12, the left wing made 
further progress, storming the heights of Nad 
JiOg'^m and establishing itself firmly beyond the 
N'alloue. The defence here was very stubborn, 
but t he 23rd Div'isiojuthe Sardegna (( Ireiiadiers), 
Lombardia, and Cat an'/.aro Brigades, swept away 
all resistance. Farther to the south the Italians 
took the village of Oppacchiasidla and pushed 
on about 1,0(M) yarfls on both sides of the road 
that runs east wants towards Kostanjevica. 
Debeli Vrh an<l Hill 121 also fell, but in this 
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j^eetor two hills west of the Vallone road, 144 
anri 77, still remained in Austrian hands. For 
throe more days lively fighting went on, and 
the Italians took various enemy trenches, hut 
they were now facetl by a new line of defence, 
and further preparation was clearly necessary. 
Hy the evening of August 15 the oflensive was 
checked, for the moment. 

Great results had been won. In the twelve 
days' fighting that began with the attack east 
of Monfaleone the Duke of Aosta's aniiy had 


taken 18,758 prisoners (including 31)3 officers), 
30 guns, 03 trench mortars, 92 inachiue-giius, 
12,225 rifles, 5,000,000 (Wt ridges, 3,000 shells, 
90,000 hand grenad(\s, and large (jiiantities of 
other war material. Our Allies had dealt the 



AN AUSTRIAN TRENCH MORTAR. 

Austrians a very heavy blow, and they had put 
themselves int«) a position to strike further 
blows. Tlu? entry into Gorizia was a notable 
triumph, for Gorizia stood for much, both 
to assailants and defendiTs. Hut the value of 
its occupation was much more moral than 
military, as the town and the plain surrounding 
it were ^lominated by the new .Austrian positions 
to the east. Of real military value was th«^ 
occupation of the hridge-lieal — the Sabot iuo- 
Podgora system. It completed the Italian 
possession of the Fsonzo line, and made that liin* 
far, stronger against a possible c‘ii(‘my attack. 
For Sabotino and Fodgora between them, but 
especially the former, constitute a wond<‘rful 
system of observation posts, apt for use* in either 
direction. Hoth ridges. moreov<*r, and the 
broken hilly country betweiMi, made very 
strong defensive positions, llic Austrians had 
held them for more than a year against rcp(*atcd 
at tacks,. condiH’ted with the greatest determina- 
tion. and they had seemed almost impregnable. 
Perhaps if the defenders had not been deceivetf 
by the belief that the. Italian offt'iisive piiwcr 
liatl been broken by the 'rn*ntino fighting, the 
positions might still have heki out, Looki'd at 
from the east they presented a no less formidable 
problem. In fact, they were a worse obstacle 
to a possible Austrian attac*k than f hey had 
been to the Italian advaiw^e, for the Isoiizo flows 
beneath them like a moat. .And the eastern 
side of Sabotino drops almost sheer to the river. 
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The ItHliaris on Sabot ino and Podgora wore 
now, roughly, in the same position as the? 
AiiKtriaris had been on San Miehele. 'FhcTe was 
this important ilifference, that some of the 
approticdies to Sahotino were o[M‘ii to din*et 
ohserviitifm from ^loiite Kuk, and those to 
Podgora were under the eyes of Mf>iite Santo, 
whereas the Austrians on tiie Carso liad het‘r 
free from enemy ot)servation, exeept from tin* 
air. Hut the gr(‘ater height and steejiness of 
the Sahotino ridge may be field to have eom 
pensated for this draN\haek to its value as a 
defensixe position. 


iliroctly east of Glorizia presented enormous 
difficult ies. The occupation of the western 
.segment of the Carso, on the other hand, was a 
st^p which gave good promise of being the first 
of a scries. The hrstdine .system of defence had 
hc»en broken along an extensive front, and t Iuti? 
was reason to believe that the positions u|ion 
whicdi the Austrians had fallen back were less 
thoroughly |)re})ared than those which had hold 
out for so long. Moi*eov'cr, the advance} hiwl 
given to the Italians an admirable line of 
observat ion points, from which they ('.ommauded 
a wide view, while the Austrians had lost their 



THK PIAZZA GRANDP OF GOKIZIA ; MULE TRANSPORT ENTERING THE TOWN. 


The capture of the t»)wn of (lorizia was a 
great blow to Austria and a great triumph for 
Italy. I he occupation of the bridge-head was 
a solid milittuw gain. 'I'he adxance on the 
Carso was more, for it made a mu(*h greater 
change in the prosjiects of a further offensive, 
in the Gorizia sector proper the Austrians still 
dominated the situation from the hills cast of 
t he town. 'Phe Isonzo bridges w^ere undt'r cdose 
and direct observation. I'he plain about the 
town lay open like a map. Hchiml the lower 
liills t o the east waril rises the great range of tho 
Selva di Ternova, and to the north Monte Santo 
enfilades tho plain. Anv notable achanco 


look-out ovcT a great part of tho lower Isoii/.o 
plain. 

An idea of the position in the middle of 
August may best be given, perhaps, by brief 
descriptions of the terrain as it appears from 
two points — the top of Monte Sahotino and a 
low rise (Hill 150) a little south of San Martino 
del t^arso. San Michele gives a wider panor- 
ama than can be seen from this latter point, kw 
it commands a port of the Gorizia plain, but 
the general view of the plateau beyond the 
Vallone is better obtained from the more 
central position. 

Straight across the Isonzo, opposite Sabo- 
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fino, riHes Monte Santo — almost a twin ridge, 
the southern spur of the Hainsizza upland. 
The intervening is deep and narrow ; its 

wooded sides rise abruptly to a height of nearly 
1,800 feet above the river bed, and the two 
suininits are well within rifle range the 
distance across being about l,r>00 yards. 'Fo 
the north lies the Hainsizza ])lateau, the wide 
upland between the Tsonzo and the ( -hiapovano 
valley, w'hich divides the Baiiisizza from t]i<‘ 
dark masses of the Selva di 'Fernova. This 
plateau, which ext(*nds nearly (<» Santa bucia. 
th(^ station where the \Vo('hein railwaiy leaves 
tlie Isonzo valley, rises lik(' a great rampart 
above the swift-rushing Isonzo. Looking due 
(‘ast from Sabot ino a green valley opens up. 
with two roads winding into the distance. 
One turns northward behind Monte Sanb), anti 
l('ads by way of Chiai)ovano to the W'oehein 
railway. This road is in view for ai short 
distance tmly. The other leads up to the 
vilhige of Ternova, and lies open for sevtTail 
miles. But the valley mouth is w'oll guarded, 
by Montt'- Santo on the north and by the steep 
heights of Mtmte Sam Oivbriele tm the south. 
South from Sabotino, w'hich forms a sharp 
salient, the whole Oorizia plain show’s clear to 
vitwv, backed on the left by the low w^ooded 
hills east of the town, w’hert? the Amtrians 
lay in wait, strongly entrenched on the upper 
sU)pes, with the Italians ai little w’ay beneath 


them. Southward, again, appears tlit' mouth of 
the low -lying valk^y of the Vippacco, with the 
Carso plateau rising sharply beyond. The 
view' of the Carso from this point is particu- 
larly interesting, for ht're it is se«»n in profile, 



CASTLE Ot GUKIZIA. 


showing how' the range of hills that form it^ 
northern bulw ark rises like a great stairw ay from 
the Vallone to the Iron Cates. Nik! Logetn, 
Veliki Hribach, Eajti Hrib, Golnek, Trijesnek, 
Stol, and Trstolj — these are the main steps of 
the stairway that finally ivaches a height of 
2,100 feet. 

Krom yill loO, south of San Martino del 
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Tarso, awido viow of the rocky plateau stretches 
eastwards as far as the running? south 

from Trstelj, wtiich marks tlu* limits of the 
steady rise frf)m the \ alioue. In trout tlie 
ground slopes gent ly downwards past t he village 
of Marcottini, till it falls abruptly into the deep 
cut of the Vallone, from which it rises riifickly 
to the village of Opptveehiasella. straight 
4 *astwjvrds from Oppacchiasella runs the road 
to Kostanje^viea, whicli shows clearly for some 
distance, and th<‘n dips before rising to the 
village. A bare two mib's beyond, the ridgt* 


Tt is a dreary picture'. The Carso upland is 
bare and stony, coven>d only in places by a 
scanty red soil that is fine dust in the summer 
and stierky mud in the wet seasons. There are 
grt'at strt'tches of naked stone, ribs, and slabs, 
and boulders heapc'd bewilderingly togetIuT. 
Hen? and there grow stunted trees and miser- 
abb* brushwood tangles, and in sheltered 
liolUnvs there were in peace time scattered 
patches of tillage. All the cultivabk* an-a is 
laced by innumerable stone walls, which serve 
as sh(dt(*r, (*v(*n more t han as boundary marks. 





AUSTRIAN PRISONERS TAKEN AT GORIZIA. 


ttbov(»-inentioned, erownecl by the villages of 
'remnica imd Voj«?ica, each with a tall cjuii- 
panile, shows dark against the sky. 'Po the 
left the great hill stairway <?limbs to its sum- 
mit, and nearer lies a jumble of stony hum- 
mocks and ridges - 1 *ecinka, Hill 308, and other 
risers that an* known only by their height in 
metres. On tlie right the view is more limited, 
for just beyond the Valloni*. opposite the 
villag(* of l)ob(*rdo and tin; Jieight of Crni 
Hrib, a long, Hat riilge blocks the view, one end 
of it known as Hill 208 north, the other as 
Hill 208 soutli. Farther to th(* right are the 
two low bare hills, Deboli and Hill 144, and 
beyond tliein to the south-east the wooded 
ridge of Hermada closes the view of the cnt*my 
country. 


against the furious horn that scourges the? 
(’arso in winter. On the northern and southt'rn 
edges of the plateau the landsca])e is less 
desolate. Kair-siaed trees grow on the slop(*s 
leading up from the Vippacco valley, and the 
Hermada ridge is well wooded. But the wide 
stretch between is all gaunt and forbidding, 
with no beauty of colour or outline to justify 
its nakedn(?sH. 

Kven to a casual view the (/arsf> looks a 
dilticult battle-ground for an attacking force, 
and a closer examination shows how it lends 
it.self to defence. The upland is pitted with 
dollnc and iu:tual caverns, fonningm natural 
systi'ins (jf fortification that can be readily 
adapted to modern reciuircinonts. The attack 
suffered from other disadvantages — tnmehos 
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(JRADISGA AND THE ISONZO FROM THE GAKSO. 


t’oiild not li(* or tninsformo<l, in m hurry, 

for there is no liepth of soil. The making;; of a 
satisfactory (rt‘iieli cleuianded rock-drills and 
blasting charges. Monsovor, a liigli explosive 
shell that burst upon the rocky siirfac** of the 
(Wso had a very iiuieh gfvater (h^structivt* 
effect than it would have upon softer ground. 
Xot only was t he area of destruct ion widcT, hut. 
the rock splinters reinforced the deadly work 
of the shell fragments. 


Our Allies hiwl a vc*ry stiff task before them, 
for the lines to whi'ch the enemy hiwl retr(‘ated 
were well pn‘|)arcHl. But the rt‘lativt> positions 
wt're now far mori‘ (*cpial, especially for observa- 
tion. .\nd the Italians hail vietc)ry in their 
hearts, while the .Austrians ha<l bet‘n outwitted 
and outfought. 

'riie pn^parations for a further push tocdc 
soim^ time. It was not nr.il Sentt‘nd>cT 14 
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AUSTRIAN TRENCHES ON THE CARSO. 


that HU attack in furw was launched. On that 
morning a treiuondous hotnliardinonf. was 
opi^nfnl all along ilio lino from tho V'ippacuto to 
tho Hoa. Tho woal hor was Mm^aUniing, and in 
the aft/Ornoon, juMt. upon t.lie hour fixed for the 
infantry tulvanoo, a fiiriouH thunderstorm 
hurst over tlie (^arso. 'Phe l.renchos east of 
Nad Logem were (Mirriod iinmodiatoly, at thc^ 
first rush, and large niimhc^rs of prisoners wen* 
taken, but both on the left and right of this 
secjtor the Austrians ])ut up a very stubborn 
n'sistanee. The fighting was very bloody, 
ospeeially near Nova Vas, a hamlet about half 
a mile duo south of Oppaeehiasi^lla, and on the 
ridge between the twin Hills 208. A numbt'r of 
tienches W(jre taken, and a good many prisoner!*’, 
but the Austrian line was not broken ; ami 
though the summit of t,h(^ ridge was gained, 
only the southern point was held. Karth«»r 
south the fighting was still more ineonelusive, 
ft>r the Austrians, Isviked by the big guns on 
Hermada, held grimly to Hills and 77. 
Just south of the Vippaeec), however, a notable 
gain was inaAle. After heavy fighting in the 
afternoon a second ivwault wivs carried out in 
the evening; and swept away the Austrian 
msistance, bringing the Italians right up to th<» 
village of San Orado di Merna, which stands ori 
a little hill immediately south of the river. 


The hill w'as surrounded, and the weary troops 
lay down to rest.. 

But that night there w'as little rest. .\notlw*r 
t(»rrifio thunderstorm broke upon the battle- 
fif'Id, and the guns never eeasivl. In the eivrly 
morning the Italian fire redoubled, and after 
the enemy positions had been hammered fftr 
eight Jiours tin* chilled and dripping men wt^nt 
forward again. San Hrado was taken and a 
long column of Austrian prisoners came hasten- 
ing to the rear of the fight, relentlessly pursued 
by the fire of their own guns. Several important 
entrenchments in the front of Lokvica (south- 
east of Nad f.ogem) were wrested from the 
enemy, and a further advanee was made etist 
of Oppaerdiiasella. Jt was hard fighting, ami 
the Austrians eontested every foot of ground 
with tile utmost bravery, hut the Italians were 
not tf) he flenieii. The following <lay, after 
repulsing several counter-attacks during the 
night, they came again to the lissault. Th(\v 
gained grouiuJ along a considerable front on 
the Carso, and took 800 prisoners. The next 
<lay was spent in consolidating the new’ lines, 
and in throwing back a determined counter- 
offensive by the enemy, wdio reali/.ed the import- 
ance of some of the points he had lost, 'f'he Aus- 
trian effort/H had no result, and several hundred 
prisoners \vere left in tlie hands of the Italians. 
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During the four days’ fighting 4,294 prisoners 
uore taken by our Allies, and a series of useful 
positions were oeeii|)ied. It was disappointing 
that the progress on the riglit was less satis- 
tturtory tlian on the left, but the Austrian lines 
on Hills 208, 144, and 77 were very strong anti 
\i*ry difficult of approacli. Bc»th sides lost 
lieavily here, es|)ecia]]y on the two Hills 208, 
wliere the Austrians took a (couple of hundred 
Italian ])riHoners in their suoeessful counter- 
attack on the ridge. 

Our Allies w(*re vtny soon ready to deal 
another blow, but persistent rain an«l mist 
ma(l<> obst^rvation almost impossible. Hero, as 
cIscwIktc, little co\ild be done without artillery 
preparation, an<l it was well on in October 
before the ofTeusive could be resumed on tli(‘ 
scale planned. Early in the month a prepara- 
tory bombardment was actually opeiie<l, but 
the weather broke suddenl}'^ and completely, 
and tlH< idea of an attack luul to be abandoned. 
On Octobt^r 9 the usual artillery fire was 
gr(*atly inU*nsitied along all the front from 
eastward of (lori/.ia to the sea. The guas 
('ontima^d all night, and on the following 
morning their fury redmibled. Unfortunately, 
the mr)rning was foggy, as it so often on the 
Uarso and on the Tsonzo line, especially in the 


autumn. It (*learod after midday, but at 
2.4;i, when the infantry went “ over the top,” 
visibility was still onl5r fair. 

1’he attac^k w^as splenflidly suecessfiil. 'Fhe 
bombardment on the Carso had lx»en crushing 
in its effect. The Austrian first line was over- 
whelmed, and wlM>n the Italian infantry 
advanced to the assault they carried all befon‘ 
them along the greater part of the? front. Some 
of the groiiiul gained cpiild not be maintained, 
for the Austrians hung »»n desperately tc» 
certain important positions, and the advancing 
Italians found them.selves here and then* in 
unprotected salients, close upon new lines of 
trenches. At nightfall those*, eager fighters 
were withdrawn, reluctant to give up the 
ground won. It was essential to l•onsolidate 
tile ne^^' line, to keep the troops t«>gcthcT for 
the next day's advance. Sonic were c?iit off, 
and killed or taken prisoners, but this was t he 
inevitable price of success. 

The September opi^rations had left the 
trench-lino on the Carso full of twists and 
zig-zags, which were straightened out by the 
attach of October 19. The most important 
gain was the enemy salient that included Nova 
Vas and Hill 208 north and ran just east' 
of Hill 208 south, which the Italians had held 
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aKiiiiiHt tho Austrian t*(aintcT-atta<’ks. 'rhis 
salient was very strongly fortifieil with three 
limts of trenehes aiul various “ reiloiibts/' hut 
thi^ Italian hointianiment pounded tlie de- 
fences to pieces, end the <lazed men who sur- 
vived the ih*struetion had little fight in lht*ni. 
An<»ther important position to fall was the 
summit of Hill I M. The hill ha<l been hotly 
eonti‘sted during tht* September lighting, but 
the Italians laid l)e*‘n unable to establish 
thiaiiselves on the summit. Now at 1 ‘.si they 
succeeded, but the Austrians hung on to the 
I'astern and southern slopes. 

Hy t he end of I he »lay (October 10) the Italian 
line on the Oarso nin almost in a straiglit lin<‘ 
from Mill lit to Ih'* western slo|»es of Veliki 



AUSTRIAN DUG-OUTS ON THE CARSO. 

Ilribiudi, with a slight curve forward east of 
Opiaicchiasella, and a slight curve luwkward 
AV(‘st (»f Lokvica.. 'Fhe Italians had now won 
tlie whole of the first line to which the eiuany 
had retreated in August, and they Itad taken 
many |)riHoners. '|‘he total for the <lay was 
5,034, inchiding 104 oflictTs, and a great store 
of war material was found in the conrpjered 
positions, f’rogress had also be(*n made among 
the low hills east (»f the Vertojbica. The pre- 
Jiininary bombardment here w'as le.ss destruc- 


tive than on tlie Carso, for the ground was deep 
in .soft mud, but a determined attack carrie<l 
an iiufiortant system of trenches between the 
hamlets of Sfibin* and Vertojba on a front of 
l,t)00 yards, and 801 prisoners were taken. 

X(\\t morning the weather wtis very un- 



A COMMUNICATION TRENCH ON THE 
SLOPE OF THE CARSO, 


favourable. Mist lay thick in the valleys and 
on the Carso uplatifl, and the artillery tire was 
slacker. Seizing their opportunity, th(» Aus- 
trians counter-attac'ked on various parts of the 
front. Kor th(>m artillery preparation was 
k\ss important, for the Italians were in tln' 
op«»n, or ill the trenches which had been laid 
in ruins during the two previous days. 'rh(» 
fighting was hardest east- of the V^ertojbica ^ 
the enemy had not yet brought up suftici<*nt 
re.serves to take the initiative on the (-arso - 
but the Italians hold their ground : and in the 
afb^rnoon, with clearer weather, they renewed 
the attack all along the line. They gaine<l 
ground on the ('arso, taking hero a trench and 
there a dolin' or a mimMl redoubt, and they 
pushf'd forwai'd their lines beyond Sober. All 
day long the fighting was furious, and during 
the following night and morning the Austrians 
made ilesperate efforts to regain their lost 
]>ositions. The air was fairly clear, and the 
artilk'ry on both sides was very active. Re- 
pt^ated Austrian attac'ks upon Sober, the new 
line south of Nova Vas and Hill 144, were 
bloodily retmlsed. On the front held by a 
single battalion, near Sober, 400 enemy bodies 
were counted and buried. About midday the 
Austrian elTorts died away, and the Italians 
atta(*ked again. They pushed forward to- 
wards (he summit of Pecinka, and gained a 
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the couitnand of the ent ire First Army ♦ on t he 
very day on which the (jJerrnans opencKl their 
offensive in the Jiii districts, luul only inferior 
numbers with which to meet the enemy attack. 
The Rumanian forces in that sector consisted of 
the 21st Mixed J4rigade, iind(‘r Colonel Jippa, 
composed of 7J battalions of infantry and four 
batteries, and of two other minor detachments 
which comprised togeth(?r six battalions of 
infantry and three batteries ; one of them was 
<!(nninanded by J lieutenant -Colonel Obogeanu, 
the other by Lieutenant Colonel Triisciil(*scii. 


Ahita (trniip. Thi'se forces were then d.is- 
Iributed in the following : tin' 21si 

brigtule had to guard tlu* mouth of the S/urduk 
defile at Humhc'shti and, deploying on th(^ Jiu 
line to south of Samhotinul, to attack the left 
flank ()f t he fjerman troops which w( r<? advanc 
ing in the centre, 'the other t wo detachnn'uts 
of the original .liu Croup were to hold tln> 
<*(*ntrc from Turcinesti t(» Hashovitsa. The 
forces brought up from the Aluta were t'ormi‘d 
into a g<*neral reserves north east of Targul-.lin. 
T1 m» <h*taehm(‘nt under Lieutenant Colonel 



RUMANIANS CROSSING A PONTOON BRIDGE. 


Aware of the supremo danger with which a 
successful Gorman offensive in this (hstnet 
threatened the entire Wallacliian front, and in 
view of the fact that the First Uumoiiiaii 
Army had no rosen’es at its disposal, General 
Dragolina at once ordcre<l a detachment 
of four battalions, one squadron and Gvo 
batteries to be sent from the Orsova Division, 
and the Danube detachment, composed of 
5J battalions, to bo brought up fn>m the 


* General Dragalina was snccocdml in the cominand 
of the First Division at. Orsova by Colonel Aiiiwtasiii, 
who in the snooeeding operations was fully I" »his 


choice. 


Dejoiann wliith by forced lAmlies was coming 
up from Orsova was orderi'd to counter- 
attiwk vigorously with jairt of its effectives the 
tlenuan trooiis which were .wlvaucii.g on the 
exlnnne right of t he enemy line, and at the same 
lime to attack with its remaining stri-ngth the 
thus uneoveird flank of Ha- central German 
group. The lemling idea of Ibis disposition was 
to form a kind of semi-eirele voimd the advaiie- 
ing forces of llie enemy and to eoimter-attaek 
biin in front and fall upon his flunks before lus 
different detachments wliieli were moving along, 
si'parate iiioiintain roads and tracks had 
effected a junetion. Tla- events of the next few 
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^xiays brilliantly justified the plan, but it was 
not given to General Dragalina to carry out 
tlie operations on the .liu. On the first ilay of 
the German advance, after having inspected 
the most exposed* positions of his (roops, he 
urhried back to the rear to inaki^ further 
disposit ions. Although t he quickest way passed 
vtTy close to the German lines he decided to 
take this and drove through the tire 4)f the 
({ermaii ma<*hine'guns. 'Fwo bullets hit him 
in the arm, which had finally to l)e amputated ; 
the operation was performed too latt* and 
(ilent^ral Dragalina died on Xovember 9. 
coniinand on tlie .liu passed immediately to 
General Vasilescu, and in the coniinand of the 
Kirst Army Dragalina was siH‘eeed«‘d by 
( JeruTal IVtala. 

Hy October 27 the Germans had reached 
almost on the entire length between Dobritza 
and Jliimbeshti the roml at the foot of the 
\hilcan Range, and had even crossi*d it in tlie 
east and in the centre. On the morning of 
October 27, to forestall the Rumanian attack 
from th('. east, tla.^y attempted a descent across 
the .liu Valley in the rear of the Rumanian 
detachments which guarded t he southern mouth 
of the S/urduk Rass. The attempt was de- 
teated, and the Germans, having been thrown 
back beyond the .liii, withdrew in disorder on to 
Sambotinul and the hill to the north of it. 
During tl^at action Sub-Lieutenant Patrascoiu, 
from the 7th Company of th<* I8lh Regiment, 
advanced at tlu* head of his unit to the villag * 
of Arsuri, driving out the enemy and ca])turing 
two 4 -inch howitzer batteries which belonged to 
tho 21st Regiment of Bavarian artillery. The 
guns were immodiatidy jiut into action against 
tho enemy, rendering excellent serx ice. On the 
same day the Rumanians had to (Micounter an 
oven more determined enemy attack in front 
of Turcinesti. At 7 a.m. the Germans began 
their descent into tho .liu Valley, and 21 hours 
lator they reached the river. Here they were 
mot by a counter-attack from the Rumanian 
right centra, driven back with considerable losses 
in men and mati^rial, and pursued until 5 p.m., 
when torrential rains and darkness prevented 
furth 'r operations. Meantime, near Rashovitsa 
the loft^ Rumanian centre was engaged in a 
fierce battle w^hich remained doubtful till about 
1.30 p.m. ; it w'as then decided in favour of our 
Allies by the apj)oarance of troops from the 
Orsova dotachinents in the flank and rear of 
tho Gennan forces. Thoir positions w’cre 
•captured about 2 p.m., and 400 prisoners and 


12 machine-guns were takim. 'riie remaining 
German troo])s in that district withdrew in 
haste. On the cxtreiiu* left flank, in the valley 
of the Bistritsa, the Kuinanians were not able 
to make any cunsidcnihle headway, hut hail 
to remain sat isfi(‘d wil h containing the enemy 
forces. Meant inu' an en»‘my unit had siicc*eed<*d 
in penetrating in the centre and in throwing 
themselves over the bridge on the road which 
approaches 'rargnl-.Jiii from the w’est. A 
battalion of militia from (Jorj which was posted 
near tho bridge was taken Viy surprise, yet 
supported hy a scratch force from Targul-.Iiii, 
held out till 4.30 p.m., wht'ii help sent up from 



MAP ILIdJSTRATING THE FIGHTING 
NDRTH OFTARGUL-JIU ON OCTOBER 27. 

the left centric and from th<? Orsova Group 
enabled them finally to defeat the German 
move. Tho enemy had to retire, leaving 
|irison(Ts in the bands of tho Rumanians. An 
order was fouiHi on thorn to “take |)Ossession 
of Targul-.Jiu on October 27 at tw'o o'clock in 
t he afternoon.’* 

On the next day, October 28, the Rumanian 
advance continued along the entire front ; the 
enemy columns had hixm attacked before they 
had elTccted a junction, the coopiTation 
between them was as yet weak, and no gc*ncral 
rc.scrvc w’as in existence to intcrveni^ at the* 
points of dangiT. On this day the most violi'iit 
fighting took place on thc*liill south of Horez ; 
t iwards the close of the day Bavarians wore 
forced to ri*tin‘, leaving in the hands of our 
Allies eight guns, two machine-guns, <*onsider- 
able stores of munitions and siipplii's and nine 
Rumanian guns which Iiad been lost October 
24. On October 29 the work of tlie preerdinjj 
two days was continued, tlu? Rumanians driving 
biK*k the Germans into the mountain defile's. 
The piu*suit continued till November 1 ; the 
total number of imemy dead buried by tlui 
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Kuniaiiians aiiioiiiitf'cl tu more than 1,500, 
while the number of priHoners exceeded 1,000. 
** The battlefield which 1 vinited to-day,” wrote 
t h(' special correspondent of I'/te Times under 
date of November 8, “ jm^sents a remarkable 
spectacle. Jhiriit motor-cars, rifles, bayonets 
and sjxddles are spreiMl over tlio field, and 
hundreds of crosses mark the places where the 
Ra\'ariauH are buried.” On the very eve of 



the defeat t he German Emperor hod congratu- 
lated (General von KiicmissI’s " gallant troops on 
t heir success.” 

About the midille of Octol:)er the positions 
of the armies \^iich far*ed each other in the 
Dobrudja werc3 still approximately the same 
which had been taken up by them towards 
the <nid of Sc?|)tember, after Mackensen’s 
forces had been defeated in their attack 
against the Rashova-Tuzla line. It scnniis 
(hat originally our Allies planned to follow* up 
the rout of the enemy by a ooimter-offensivo 
on a large scale, fn tlie first days of October 
fighting developed along the entire Dobrudja 
front, and several marked successes were won 
by the Rumanians, especially in the district 
south of Toprosari. On October 3 they took 
the enemy positions art Amzacea, capturing 


seven guns, more than 1,000 prisoners and 
much w*ar material. In connexion with these 
operations a few Rumanian battalions hod on 
0<*tober 1 crossed the Danube at Rahovo, 
between Tutrakan and Rfistchuk. But in 
view' of the increasing cuiemy pressure in 
Transylvania, the offensive in the Dobrudja 
was abandoned, the troops wdiich had crossed 
the Danube w’ore withdrawn, and no further 
serious fighting developr'd in tliat theatre of 
w^ar, until simultaneously with Falkenhayn’s 
attiwk against the central j)asHes, Mackensen 
resumed Ids otTensive against the Cernavoda- 
Constanza line. 

During the first lailf of October reinforce- 
ments consisting of two Turkish and one 
North German division had reached Mackensen. 
The GiTiua.n division, which included some 
crack regiments of Pomeranian infantry, and 
was supported by Bulgarian cavalry and a 
very powerful concentration of heavy artillery, 
was directed against the district of Toprosari, 
in the eastern half of the Do}>ru(lja front. 
The Turks stood on the extreme right enemy 
w’ing near the sea; the Bulgarian infantry 
was distrihutod all along the line. On the side 
of our Allies, who.se effectives south of the 
Danube had been weakened by recent witb- 
flraw-als for the Transylvanian front, the 
Russians stood in the centre, the Rumanians 
on the two wings ; the district round Toprosari 
was held by Rumanian forces and by tlie 
Serbian division under General Zhivkoviteh. 
After a prolonged bombardment the enemy 
opened his offensive on October 19, capturing 
on that day some hills south-wost of Tuzia 
and south of Toprosari. Here, how'ever, 
his attacks mot with a most dogged resistance. 
Although Tuzia was lost on October 20, ami 
the enemy, under the personal direction of 
Field- Marshal von Mackensen and his Chief 
of Staff, General von Tappen, was attacking 
incessantly with much superior forces, the 
Rumanians and Serbs at Toprosari main- 
tained their positions for another 24 hours, 
fighting on two fronts, and inflicting very 
severe losses on the enemy. They evacuated 
Toprosari on October 21, about mid-day, 
having been completely outflanked from the 
east ; on the same day the enemy got within 
six miles of Constanza. Simultaneously with 
the fighting round Toprosari another battle 
w'os fought in the centre, near Copadinu on 
the railway leading to Dobritch. Here also 
our Allies had to give ground and withdrew 
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CONSTANZA. 

The Rumanian Port on the Black Sea4 


on Mogidia. On the same <hiy (Oetober 21) 
the enemy reached the irans-Dobnnlja railway 
at a point east of oVfurfatlar, about 20 inil<.*s 
w(»st of Iho coast. The connexion between 
("ernavoda and Constanza was cut, and the 
latter, Riunania's largest port, liad to be 
abandoned. From October 21 the town 
was under jgunfire, and on October 22 the 
last refugees left Constanza. But the autho- 
rities gallantly stuck to the work of getting 
stores away by railway, road, and sea. The 
grain t'levators and the stores of cereals, flour, 
Tia[)htha, kerosene, aiul benzine, which there 
wjw no time to remove, were burnt. Finally, 
on October 23, the troops began to retire, 
fighting rearguard actions against an enemy 
of superior force. They were well supported 
by the Uiissian flotilla, which did not leave the 


bay until tlie liairbour, with everytliing useful 
to the enemy, was in flanu‘si On Sunday 
night (October 23) Bulgarian cavalry and 
infantry, supported by Oerman troops, ciitcaNul 
Constanza, but in that seaport, witli docks 
covering an area of loO acres and witli a trade 
amounting to 1,250,000 tons a year, all the- 
booty they could boast of was 500 (prt‘suinal)ly 
taiipty) railway trucks and several locomotives. 

On the same day (OctolsT 23) the Fourth 
Bulgarian Division occupied Megidiai, half-way 
between Oernavoda aiid (\)nstanza ; on ih<* 
left wing, close to the Danube, our Allies had 
to abandon tlieir lines in front of Uasliova, 
thus conforming to the withdrawal in tJie 
centre and on tho right wing. The position 
round (Vrnavoda w^as beernning untenable. 
The Ruuianians witlidrew’ after having tie- 
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GENERAL COUNT SCHMETTOW. 
In command of the German Cavalry Corps. 


«troyod the hridgr, and on Oeto1)er 25 the 
First Bulgarian Infantry Division entiTcd 
the town of Cernavoda. During the next 
few days our Allies c'ontinued their retreat. 
On October 20 tla^y liad retired }>eyon<l Hir- 
shova and (\vsapkioi, about 25 miles north 
of tho (,’ernavot lad 'oust an/^a railway, and ))y 
the 29th liad reatOied a front extending from 
Ostrov to Ba})a(lag. Here, in the broken hills 
of tlio Xortliern Dobriidja, our Alius rallied 
their forces aiul arrested tlu? lulvance of the 
•eneiny. TLj liad failed to n*aeh in time the 
nortluTU crossings of the Danulie at .Maehin, 
Isaccea and Tukrea, and was thus unable 
to prevent the Hussians from sending rc'inforcc- 
inents ,to tl’c hard-jin^ssed troops in thf‘ 
Dobriidja. 'Fho rc*inforecments wert^ coming, 
and were soon to turn tlie tide of events. 

On November 1, th'ni'ral Sakharoff, the 


victor of Berestt'chko and Brody, hitherto 
cfiininander of the Eleven! h Russian Army, was 
appointed Chief Commander of the Allied forceps 
in the Dobriidja. About a week later ho opi'iied 
his counter-offenaivo, whicji to tho enemy 
caino like a bolt from tho bliu\ “ Russian 
reinforcements, composed of excelkmt troops,'* 
wired The Times corrosporulent from Bukarest 
under date of November 8, ‘Sire fighting with 
great energy, ably sup[)orted by Rumanian 
f<»roes. General SakharolT, in a stirring iwldress, 
exhorted his mtm to advance always, and 
never to retire.’* “On tho front of the x\rmy 
Group of Marshal \’on ^faekensen, in tln^ 
Northern Dobriidja,” reads the German oflieicl 
eommuviqud of November 9, “ advaiu^ed rei'on- 
noitring detachments, in accordance with their 
instructions, avoided all (‘ngagoments with tho 
enemy infantry ” — a most elo(|uc*rit description 
of a hurried retreat. Our Allies wer<> at tlu'ir 
heels, and the Danubi‘ Sciuadron w as harassing 
their flank. Yi't even so tho Germans and 
Bulgarians found time for their usual work of 
destruction ; in th<*ir retrf*at they were setting 
fire to towns and villages. On Novembi'r 9 
the Russians rogaini'd the important Danubif 
crossing of llirshova, and in the centre of the 
Dobriidja they nuiched the villages of Miishi and 
Casiinei^a. On the same day a vigorous attai'k 
from Feteshti, the Wallachiaii end of the 
Cernavoda bridge, carried the* Russian forces to 
Dunarea (the Danube station) in the inundation 
belt of the Danulie, about two miles west of 
Ornavoda. The Russian ailvance to thi* 
south, towards the c(*ntre of the Dobriidja, still 
continued for a few days. By Noveinb(*r 2.*1 
it attained a limj extending from Boascic, on 
the Danube, some sevim miles north of 
(Vmavoda, to Lake Tashavhi on the coast of 
the Black Sea, some 1 5 miles north of Constan/.a. 
The eneiny had lost his liold on the convenient 
crossing of Hirshova, and of the Cernavoda 
liridge ho n?tained meri*ly the farthest east(*rn 
end. These two gates into Itumania, through 
which ho thriuitened a flank attack against 
eastern Wallacliia at the very time wdien its 
defences were being brcaclied in the west, were 
closed to him. But our Allies failed to regain 
the Cernavoda-f.'onstanza railway. IJeforo they 
had be(‘n able to lireak t hrough the linos which 
tho enemy liad liogun to construct north of it 
immediately after having (captured the railway, 
the fateful decision was reached in the w'ost, in 
the .second battle of 7*argul-Jiu. Whatever 
forces could be spared from the Dobrudja 
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BUCOVETICH, IN lUE JIU VALLEY. 

Jiad to be hurried to Wallaoliia in an attempt 
yet to arrest the enemy advance ajjainst 
Ihikarest. 

'riie (Germans luvd not given up the game for 
lost when defeated soutli of t lie Vu lean Kango 
in the last days of October. At Targul-Jiu 
they d(*eided to make tlieir greatest and final 
attempt at forcing a gate into Kumania at 
t he only tiim; when they could s])aro consider- 
able forces for their operations in that theatre 
war. The 41st Prussian division, under 
< Jeneral Schmidt von Knoy>elsdorf, was brouglit 
up from Volhynia, where about the middle of 
Oc*tob('r it hiul taken part in the battle of 
Korytnitsa. Furtlier, the JOOth Prussian 
division, a <'avalry division and a Magyar 
Jlonved brigade were in<*luded in the group 
of Oeneral von Ki’ihne, which assumeil the 
olTensht' in tlie \'ulean Mountains. The de- 
feated 11th Bavarian Division under General 
von Kneiissl was left as a res(»rve to the troops 
w'hi(di had now taken over its task in the Jiu 
\' alley. Lastly an iiulepeiidc'iit cavalry corps, 
consisting of tin* fith and 7tli (Jerman cavalry 
divisions, was a-dded to the enemy forces in 
that iH^gion, and tho Austrian brigmle iind(*r 
(*olonel von S/ivo, which had hithi^rto hekl the 
jiositions on the Gerna west of Orsova, was 
ordered to eo-operati' with the attacking 
Gennan forces. The German cavalry c'orps, 
which was to jilay a (considerable ].iart in the 
invasion of Kumania, stood under t he command 
of dSncTal Kberhard Count Sehmettow, 
one of the best -known I’russian cavalry (unn- 
manders. ineinl>cr of a lamily in which 
army ser\dce has been a tnipdition, he had servcnl 
in different cavalry n'giiiionts of the Guard 
and Cuirassiers, and from 1901 to 1003 had 
boon first aide -do -camp to the famous chief 


of the G('rmaii (JentTuI Staff, Field Marsha, 
von *Sehlieff(*n. General von Falkf‘nhayn cane* 
down himself to l*efro.s(*ny on Xo\MMnl)er 10 
to watch tlie (l(‘V(‘lopiii(>nt. of the opi^Mt ions. 
Meantime Gtaiera.! Knitft vou I )elmt*nsiiigt‘ji., 
late (^hief of the Bavarian GtMH'ral StalT and 
now GoinmandtT of the (iennan AInta (Jnnip, 
and (Jeii(‘ral von Af(M*g»‘n, (‘oiniininding in tip* 
(•(‘ntral group of p{i.<ses south of Kronstadt, 
were ordi'reil to resnnie with all h»rce their- 
attacks ngaiiisi W'alhiehia. In short, thi* 
(Jerman Army Goimnand concent nited jiH its 
liest force's ari<l its liest leaders ft»r the new 
attack against Biiinania. the vast sirray 

of forces gathered wt'st of tlu' N’ulean Bass the 
Kumanians could opjiosi; only the very much 
depk'tc'd First Division at Orsova juid tho 
Army Group at 'I'argul-Jiii, whose (*ITectives 
were even wc'ala'r than they had bcM.'n during 
the first German attack. 



LIBUT.-GENERAL VON MORGEN. 
In commend of the German forces south of 
Kronstadt. 
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FETCHING WOOD IN 

Tlw fortnight following on the defeat of the 
Bavarian Division was used by the Germans 
for improving still furtluT the potuls and paths 
aeross the Vulean mountains, and especially 
in devising contrivances which would enable 
thrill to move heavy artillery ac^ross the 
frontier ridge. The front singled out for attac^k 
was very much enlarged, and extended from 
(he Moldevisu Mountain in the east for some 
20 miles to the Upper Motrii Valley in the west. 
The plan of operations was as follows : Tw^o 
German divisions opened* on November 10 
the attoc'k in the Jiu liistrict, ono between the 
Vulcan and the Szurduk Pas.s, tlw? other east 
of the Sziirduk. The smaller groups which 
were to advances through the mountains 
farther west were not pushed forward far 
toward the plain until the issue was decided by 
the main concentration of forces on the Jiu. 
The Germans w'ei*o can^ful not to repeat the 
ill-staired oxperiinent of General von Kneussl. 
Only farthest to tlu? west an Austro-Hungarian 
group advancing int6 the Upper Mortii Valley, 
where the Rumanians had hardly any troops, 
presswMl forward at a quick pace with a view 
to outflanking the Rumanian positions round 
Targul-Jiu. 

On November 10 the mountains Gamieohii, 
riesa, and the Moldevisu on both sides of the 
Jiu were occupied by the Gormans. On the 
next day the advance on the German ri{i;ht wing 
was pressed still farther with fair success ; but 
in the oast, north of Bumbesh(i, our Allies 


THE CARPATHIANS, 

were able to arn^st fur a while (lie enemy 
advance on positions provideii with armoured 
forts. These, which, as a matter of fac( , were 
obsolete in their structure, w(*re captured by 
the Germans on November 111 after they liad 
brought into action their heavy howitzers. 
At Buinbeshti the Germans gained the terminus 
of th(' railway from Craiova ; this line did not 
originally lea«l beyond Targul-Jiu, but had been 
recently extended. By the night of Novem- 
ber 13 the eiioiny had readied the position 
wliich, astride the Jiu Valley, extended from 
Valari post Sainbotinul to Borcaciii. This 
line lay only some six miles north of the town 
of Targul-Jiu, which was entered by the enemy 
on November 15. The Rumanian forces with- 
drew’ (o positions wliicli ran from Copaceni. 
south-west of Targul-Jiu, to the river Gilort 
in the east. Meantime a Rumanian relief 
forci? was coming up by forced marches from 
the Aluta Valley along the road from Rinmic 
Valcea, But before this column could reach 
the hard-pressed forces in the Jiu Valley, the 
battle was fought, and on November 17 the 
positions between the Jiu and the Gilort werv 
forced by the enemy. The Rumanian front in 
w'ostern Wallochia had been left without any 
reserves, and now that those last defences had 
bi?en broken through there was no sulYicient 
force to resist the enemy, who on a wide front 
was advancing to the south and to the east. 
By November 19 the Germans reached, in the 
centre Filiasa, the iunction of the railways 
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from Targul-Jiu and Orsova;*m tho wvst 
Strehaia, on tho Rivor Motrii ; in t he luist 
Balenhii, on the Oltetz; >vhilst farther nortli 
another detachment advanced ))y Candalesti 
against the Aluta, t)ias covering the left flank 
of the troops which were advancing to the 
south. As soon as the road to Targul-.]iu Iiad 
been opened tho cavalry corps of (..'ount 
Schmettow was pusliod forward to the south 
to turn tho flank and g(>t into tho rear of the 
Rumanian forces which wore still resisting c*ast 
t»f the Jill Valley, and also to clear of Rumanian 
troops the district lielwoon the Jiu and the 
river Motru. It suliseqiienlly rejoined the 
Army-Group of General von Kiiline in the region 
of Craiova. 

About the same time the brigade of Colonel 
von Szivo was reinforced by German cyclists 
and infantry and ordered to advance along the 
Danube. Rut the small Rumanian Orsova 
Group under Colonel Aruistasiu stuliViornly 
maintained its positions at the Iron Gat(*s and 
its hold on tho river traflic. It was not until 
November 25 that it eviu’uatod the town of 
Orsova and began its retreat in a south- 
easterly ilircction, a real, new Anabasis. ( ’ut otf 
from tho main Rumanian forces, this detach- 
ment, about 7,000 men strong, tried to escape 
tho grip of tho overwhelming Gennan forc(‘s and 


to regain eonin‘xiou with its own armies,, whilst 
all the time harrying the enemy rear. The 
retreat, lasted luon* tliau three *weeks, and 
carried them as far as the Aluta Valley. It was 
not until DecembiT 7, the day after the fall of 
Hiikarest, that they surrenden'd at Caraealii, 
having by their courage and (hdermiiiation 
<*arned tile esteem and praise even of the enemy. 
“Amidst eonlinuous tight ing and delivering 
repeat<‘d C(ninter-at tacks,” says the German 
oflicial report, “the Orsova Group withdrew 
slowly towards the soulli-east.” “It resisted 
and fought for the honour of its arms,” says 
another passagi* of tlie aecount ; for indeed its 
♦riterprise, in so far as it ninurl at rejoining the 
main Rumanian forci'S, was from the verv 
outset doomi'd to failun\ 

On Xovember 21 t.ast and West Vriis.siaii 
infant ry from tlie 41st Division and a Cuirassier 
Regiment from Count Schmel tow’s Corps 
entered the town of Craiova ; the Rumanians 
had evacim.ted it, carrying away all tlieir 
artillery mabTial, including several lu*avy guits. 
Tho enemy forces luvl iiow^ emerged from the 
belt of woodt'd hills which t>xtcnd at tho foot of 
the Carpatliian raingi^ and reached tlie lowland.s 
of Wallaehia. Th<‘. rich wide plain stretelied 
before tli(‘m ; only hero and there small, 
u|iimporlant undulations of tho ground rise in 
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^the open coiuitry, which gently, almost inappre- 
ciably, slopes from west to east. Its level above 
the sea, which round Craiova amounts to an 
average of about 400 fe(*t, falls to 2(M) fec't in 



LIEUT.-GENERAL VON KUHNE. 

In command of the German Army in Western 
Wallachia* 


tlu> Ortst.imd by ivition- siiddt ii drop to the soutli, 
to only 4()-100 fwt in the iiiiirshy vtviley of the 
Dannbo. Critiovn, in the wiitre of Westora 
or bil tlo WallrtchiH,, is its oftpital ftml in iJCftce- 


against the sector Dragashani-Slatina, tlic^ 
(‘avalry (\)rps of (\.mnt Scliiuett ow ^igainst the 
front bet\v(»en Slatina an<l Caraf^ilu. 4’heir 
luoveinents wen^ naturally ijuick, as they 
juivaijc(*d where there was no serious force t(» 
resist Ihejii : tlie weak detachments which had 
not been able to hold the mountain passc's 
against the array of Ci'rman armies, and the few 
reinforcements which the llumanian C.’ommaiwl 
was able to throw iiib) the \\'alla(‘liian plain, 
could fight only rearguard actions covering a 
regrouping farther east. J5y November 23 
the cavalry of Count Schimdtow liad reached 
Caracalu aiul the hridgelu^ad of Stonoi^sliti, a 
few miles east of it, the troops of von Kiihne 
luul eross*‘d the Pesteana Hivi.T an<l were 
jipproachirig llragasliani, whilst in the centre 
both groups wen’* converging towards Slatina 
and the railway hridgf* whereby the railway 
from Piteshti to Praiova crosses the Alula. A 
group of small hills on the eastern bank of ll»e 
Alnta favoured the defenee. lien? the Hu- 
maiiians put ui» a di'termined resistam^e, 
repelling repe*atedly with heavy losses the* 
(k‘rman attt'm|)ts at forcing the river passage. 
But their forces w’ere not s\ifVieient to hold thi? 
river lino in its entire length, and the enemy, 
not being able to break through at .Matina, 


time the headcpiarters of the First Humaniaii 
Army Pori)s. It is tlu^ junction of eight high- 
roads and of four railways lewling to Slatina, 
'rargul-Jiii, Turnu Sf'verin and (\\lafa.t (on the 
left liank of the Danube, opposite the Bulgarian 
town of Vidin), and is the centre of the grain 
trade of one of the richest agricultural districts 
n Kuropo. Fifty millionaires (in francs) are 
reported to have resided at Craiova beforc the 
war, a fact of wliich the Germans now quickly 
availed themselves to impose on the town a 
contribution of about two million poimd.s 
sterling. The numerous old “ Boyar ” palaces 
and the rich residences of merchant families 
testify to the length of Craiova’s history, whilst 
their names, derived from viwious rt^gions of 
Europe and Asia, speak of its varied character. 
Also in recent years foreign inimigraiits came 
in largo numbers to Craiova and the surround- 
ing district ; of unnaturaliscd Austrians and 
Himgariins alone Little Wallachia coimted 
before the war no less than :U).000, a valuable 
asset for the enemy when he invaded the 
country. 

From Craiova the enemy oftons*ive continued 
against the Aluta Valley. The Anny Group of 
Generid von Kiilino was ordered to advance 
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t nuisferml the weight of his attack to (^an\calii 
and Stonoe{<hti. Ifaving crortsed the Aluta at 
that point. Count Sehniettow’H forces pressed 
forward to the east against Rosiori de Vede, 
whilst General vc»n Kiihne advanced to the 
north against the flank of the Hiimauiai\ forces 
which held the bridgehead of Slatina. They 
had no choice but to withdraw, ha\ing first 



GENERAL VON KOSCH. 

In oommand of the German Danube Army in 
Wallachia. 


blown up the railway bridge* and destroyed all 
the stores of cereals at Slatina ; liy XovciuIxt 27 
the entire Ahita line was abandoned by our 
Allies. Tn the ten days following on the second 
battle of Targul-.Tiu the enemy columns liad 
traversed distances varying from (iO to 140 miles. 
The advance was executed with such a speed 
and wnth sucli a disregard of precautions, as w as 
but natural in a movement of that kin<l, that 
had there been but a few divisioiLs in reserve in 
Central Wallachia capable of counter ’attacking 
vigorously the flank of the Gormans w hilst they 
were descemding into the plain near Craiova or 
whilst they w'ore wheeling towards the Aluta, the 
position might yet liave been saved. Once the 
two groups which advanced througli the jdaiii 
had reached a front fa(*ing due eiv*<t, tlieir posi- 
tion ])ocaino strategically very mu(4i superior 
to that of the Rumanian forces. The flanks of 
the German forces in the plain now rested on 
Transylvania and lUilgaria, whilst the northern 
flank of our Allies in Wallachia was threatened 
by the Group of General Krafft von Delmon- 
singen from the Red Tower Pass, and their left 
flank was exposed to attacks of a new enemy,' 
the Army Group of General von Kosch, which 
ensen had t^^row n across the Danube. 


During the night and early morning or « 
November 23 the army of Field -Marshal von 
Mackonsen began to ' cross the l)anul>e in the 
neighbourhood of Sistovo. About tho saiiK* 
time minor at tempts wore carried out . at otlH*r 
points, largely in order to mislead the Kuma- 
iiians eonceniing the point chosen for the main 
<Tossing. Tho Germans had command praeti- 
eally of tho entire rivor-line. Their artiller\ 
l»y far <nitrang('d that of the Rumanians, 
and dominated the* Danube, seriously hampering 
the aetivitie*s-of the Rumanian river monitors 
and protecting those cif the Austrian flotilla 
and the auxiliary German craft. Further, 
the hupreiiiaey in the air, wliieli the small 
number of Rumanian and of Allie«l aiviators, 
brought up to Rumania since th(' outbreak of 
tho war, could uotrdisputo with the Germans, 
enablc^d the eiMMiiy to keep clo.se observation 
on the movements of the Rumanian troops in 
the open low lands nortli of the Damibe, whilst 
the Rumanians remaiiu*d in the dark ci>nec»rning 
the enemj?' preparatimis for tlu* eros.sing of the 
river. TJiesc^ pre^parations had, as a mat ter of 
fact, been carrit'd on h»r a very consitlerabic 
time. Th(^ matiy brandies and lak(*s also into 
w'hich the Daniilx^ divich's on its southern 
bank and w hich on that )>aiik fonu Riilgarinn 
territorial w'ab^rs offered favourable eoiidi- 
tions for the work. The islands and banks 
are covered by dense shnibberv’, an (*1T(H‘- 
tive screen against observation from the 
low' northern bank. Whilst yet at peace 
with Rumania the Austrians and Germans 
liiul, in. sight of the Rumanian river guards, 
in duly, 1910, st*nt bridging material down tho 
Danubf^ to sectors of the Rulgarian shore*, 
w Jiich had be(*n singled out as. favourable for 
ail offonsivn against Rumania. The Austrian 
l>ttnube flotilla, which in the summer of 
1910 was hov.CTing close to the Bulgarian banks 
of the Danube, was not removed to tho north 
of the Iron Gate, as was stated at tho tiinei bid- 
lay hidden in the Bl(*ne Channel near Sistovo. 
Here the work on the construction of pontoons, 
ferries, of different parts of a bridge, W'hich 
could subsequently be constructed within a day, 
was going on incessantly. As soon as the 
German invasion of western Wallac^hia had 
materialised and their forces begun their 
ivdvance to the west, Field -Marshal von 
Mackensen was to thrown a considerable part of 
his anny across tho Danube. The time when 
the German annies were approaching the line 
of the Aluta was considered most appropriate 
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RUMANIAN CAVALRY ON THE NGRTH BANK OF THE DANUBE. 


for a tTossing in forcf a< Sistovo. Tlii^i town, 
the tenniiiiis of a l^iilgariaii railway, lies about 
i!;") niilos east of the line of tlie lower Alula, 
which Count Schinettow's fnrees were ju*<l 
apyjroaohing. ft was so fulvanced that a 
croHsinK of the river by the enemy seriouslN' 
threatened the dank and lines of rf'treat of 
any forces which the Kumanians might gather 
on the eastern bank of the Ahita. but was 
yet sufliieiently ju‘ar to the district n^achecl 
by the Con nan forces which advanced from 
the west, to secure a safe au»l speedy junction 
between the two armies. 

On November 11) the (Jerinaii liuig -range 
batteries opened a bomhanlinent across tht* 
river. During the night of November 22-2:), 


after tlie (Miemy artillery ha<l silencer I the 
miM*h weaker Kuinaniaii guns, the Danube) 
was suddenly co\'(‘red with ciUMiiy craft which 
had hitherto lain hidden in the (imnnels 
and lakes on the Hulgariaii hank. Steam 
f(‘rries earritfd the first (Jernuin dtjtaehments 
across the river, and as soon as they hsvl 
gained a linii foothold on the ojiposite side 
a pontoon bridg»‘ was thrown tveross it and 
then strengthened by tin? Austrian engineers 
according to the so-called “ Herbert sj^stem. 
It^ structun* was such as tf) admit the transport 
even of hcitvy artillery. The passage was 
i‘ffeeted at tlu? same place at w hich the HtisBians 
had crossed the river in 1877, but whilst 40 years 
earlier ti'chnieal n‘sonrcf*s wen' as vet so little 
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devclopod that the work liad taken fully 33 
days, in 19^1(1 a river about 1,000 yards wide was 
bridged in 18 liours. The enemy operations 
wen' very much favoured l:)y the weather 
prevailing in the Danube region towards the 
end of November. It had been thawing for a 
few days and the air was mild, almost warm, 
but the water of the Danube was cold with 
melted snow ; tlie warm air over the cold wat er 
was naturally filled with dense fog. The fii-st 
crossings of the riv(*r could thus be efTected 
imder cover. 

By November 20 an entire army-group 
composed of Cerman, Bulgarian and Turkish 
troops had reached the Rumanian bank of 
the river and deployed fan like towards the 
north. It was led by (Jeneral von Kosch, 
who, at the outbmik of the war, had been in 
command of the 1 0th Prussian Division at 
Posen. By November 20 his troops stood 
before the gates of Alexandria. Meantime 
the landing oyierations were extended in both 
directions ; in the west, deta<^hlnenta of 
inferior troops used only for service beliind the 
lines were moved across the Danube into the 
occupk'd parts of Wallachia to relieve the 
invading armies of the care of the districts 
in their rear. At Corabia, in the centn*. 


Bulgarian cavalry was thrown across the 
Danube to co-operate with Count Schmettow'’s* 
forces. At Samovita, at the tennimis of the 
railway from Sofia, a crossing had been ejected 
on the same day as at Sistovo. Finally, 
some .30 miles east of Sistovo, opposite the 
town of Rustchuk, the terminus of Bulgarian 
railways from Tirnova and from Varna, artillery 
preparations were begun for^ crossing the 
Danube only some 30 miles due sout h of Buka 
rest. On November 27 the Bulgarians crossed 
the river and occupied tlie town of Ciurgevo. 
Soon nothing was l(*ft of thi* onc(? prosperous 
town. “ The view of the gaping ruins of 
(liurgevo is simply gruesome,’* wrote tlie 
special correspondent of the Vienna Arbeiffr- 
Zeitmuj under dat(^ of Deceml>er 10, 1910 — 
Jiis name w'as Hugo Sehul/, and his feelings 
Bulgaro-fjlerman. “ (liurgevo luul first beconu' 
the target of heavy artillery during the artillery 
duel w hich had been proc('c*ding from bank to 
bank, and wdiatever hail survived it [)erished . 
during the capture and thi^ street fighting 
W'hich took place in the town. The' Bulgarians, 
who take the war against Rumania as an 
entirely personal matter, gave way to their 
bitter hatred and did the work wdiole-heartedly. 
\N*hatever had been syiared by the fiamc's, the 
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A WAR CORRESPONDENTS CAR FORDING A STREAM DURING THE RETREAT 

OF THE RUMANIANS. 


Hiiigttrianft utterly d(^.stroyo<l in their wrath.** 
In the further invasion of the country tliey vied 
with the Germans in looting and devastations. 
Indeed, “requisitioning” was done under the 
highest auspices and based on a definite theory 
that “ Rumania should pay in full the cx|ienses 
of its own invasion.” German military cor- 
respondents, in their utter absence of all moral 
sense, have left in many dispatches plentiful 
testimony of the way in which their annies 
(exploited the country ; no less interesting is 
the complacency with which the.se authori.setl 
<»yf 5 -witno 8 S 08 watched their proceduri\ Kven 
Herr Schulz of the Vienna Arbeiicr-ZeHxmg, 
whom his Socialist view’8 might have endowed 
with sympathies extending beyond the borders 
of his own country, watched the spoliation 
and misery of, the Riunanian peasant with the 
higher philosophical calm. “ Our troops could 
not possibly have marched at this rate hod not 
Rumania «o much cattle, so many geese, 
pig8 and poultry. The Wallachian plain is 
covered with thriving villages very different 
from the poor hamlets in the mountains on 
the northern border of the coimtry. The 
invading forces live here in great style . . .’* 
As to the feelings of the Rumanian peasant, 


Hl»rr Schulz consoles liimsolf and his Socialist 
leaders in another dispatch by saying that 
“ after all the war is not a yihilanthropic^ 
institution and least of all in enemy country 
especially when tla* Germans and Bulgarians 
arc the invaders, he might have added with 
good justification. 

November 25 ajiproximately marks the 
beginning of the concentrie enemy advance 
in the dir(*ction of the river Arg(?sh, which 
extends in front of Bukarest across the VVal- 
lachian plain. 'The anny group under General 
von Morgen, on the extreme lef^ of the German 
line, finding it impossibk* to break through 
along the rood from Prc»deal to Ploeshti — it 
did not reach even Sinaia unt il December .5 - 
directed its main forces towards Gampolung 
and entered it on November 20. Their siice(*ss 
in that region was due not to any suix^riority 
over the opposing Riimauiaii forces, but tn tla* 
pressure exercised by the neighbouring German 
army-group from the direction of IIk* Red 
T'owor Pass. In \iew of the ent'iuy advance 
in the district of ])rag*vs)iani, Slatina, and 
Garacalu, the Rumanian Alula Group liml hiul 
to retin? from its position in llie mountains^ 
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AUSTRIAN HUSSAR CAMP IN RUMANIA. 


and on Novombor 25 tho troops of General 
KrafPt vf»n Dehiionsingon had reached Rirn- 
nic Valcoa and Tigveni (in tho valley of the 
Topologu). In front of Curtea de Argesh the 
rearguards of the Riiinaiuan First Army 
offered a determined resistance, and it was 
not until November 27 that tho Germans 
captured this important railhead at the foot 
of the main Carpathian range. Hy t lie night of 
November 27 the enemy line extended from 
Darmaneshti, in tho valley of the Domna, 
post Dragani, on the road from Rimnic -^to 
Pitoshti, past Vatosesti to Isvoru, soulh-east of 
Slatina and some 75 miles west of Buktvrest. 
On November 29 tho enemy entered Piteshti, 
in the rear of the Campohmg Group, which had 
now to retreat through the Dambovitsa Valley 
towards Targovishte. Meantime, in the centre, 
tho army-groups of General von Kuhne and 
Count Schmet^^w continued their* advance to 
tho west, whilst south-west of Bukarest the 
growing forces of^ Gonnans, Bulgarians, and 
Tiu*ks “under General von Kosch had reached, 
on November 27, a line which extended from 
Giurgevo past Draganesti towards the upper 
course of the Vedea river. 

To meet tho attack of the enemy the 
Rumanians had re-distributed their forces, 
concentrating them in two main groups north- 
west and south-west of Bukarest. They had 
been enabled to do so by the plentiful help 
which they were now receiving from Russia. 
The entire Moldavian front had been tideen 


over by tho Russian armies so as to enable tho 
Rumanians to fill the gap which had opened up 
between the Carpathians and the Danube after 
tho Gormans had broken through at Targul-Jiu 
and invaded tho Wallachian plain. I'he armies 
of General Lechitsky and General Kaledin, 
of Lutsk fame, were now covering tho western 
frontier of Moldavia, and by assuming the 
offensive against the Austrian forces in the 
beginning of December deprived them of the 
initiative in that sector of the front. For the 
enemy also had concentrated troops in that 
region, evidently intending to debouch from 
tho moimtains into Moldavia ; had he suc- 
ceeded in reaching the Sereth line, his mo\’ement 
would have seriously compromised, if not 
completely cut off, tho retreat of our Allies 
from Wallachia. Besides the First Austro- 
Hungarian Army under General von Arz, 
which had been concentrated mainly in tho 
southern parts of the Moldavian plain, our 
Allies had to face in tlie northern sectors the 
7th Austro-Hungarian Army under General 
von Kovess. The Russians had also taken 
over practically the entire defence of the 
Dobrudja, which now rested in the hands of 
General Sakharoff. Finally, Russian troops 
were beginning to appear even in the plain 
south of Bukarest. The Rumanian armies, 
now imdor tho supreme command of General 
Averescu, were distributed in tho following 
manner : the Second Army continued to hold 
the passes south of Kronstadt^ whilst the 
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First Army Wfts holding the region of Piteshti, 
•west-north- west of Bukarost. South and 
south-west of Biikarest a new group of divi- 
sions, including parts of what had previously 
been tlie 3rd and 4 th Armies, was constituted 
under Iho leadership of General Pfesan, who 
hatl previously highly distinguished hiinself 
as Commander of the 4th Army. Whilst on 
the northern and iiortli-woderu front it was 
the intention of the Kinnanians merely to 
contain the enemy forces, south-west of 
Ihikarc'st our Allies proposed to assume the 


eshti. It was on this lino that General l*resan 
had decided to meet the enemy advance, and 
the next day saw the opening of liis counter* 
offensive. The forces under his command were' 
grouped in the following way : south-east 
of Bukarest, between the town and the Danubt* 
the 401 h Russian Division was advancing 
to tht^ w est ; dmi south of Bulcarest stood a 
Rumanian iletachmenf- und(T ilie command 
of GeiuTal Jaiicovcseu ; next to it, south- 
west of Bukarest, the 21.st Division ; the 
right w'ing of General Prt san’s forces was 



RUMANIAN FIELD KITCHENS NEAR PLOESHTI. 


offensive, to outflank from the north the 
German Annyof the Danube under General von 
Kosch and to press it bfick against the Danube. 

By Novembf^r 29 the Army of General von 
Kosch, composed of North-German, Bavarian, 
Bulgarian, Turkish, and Austro-Hungarian 
troof)s had reached a lino extending from 
t.lumantzi, past Cahigareni to Coinana on tho 
river Nea^lovu, a railway station about half- 
way Ijetween Giurgevo and Bukarest — i.e., 
only soim* 10 miles from that city. About 
the same time it« left wdng crossed the Piteshti- 
<liurgevo railway in the valley of the river 
Glavaeiocul. On November 30 the enemy 
forced a crossing of the Neajlovu near Mihal- 


foiincd of two groups, one consisting of tin' 
9th and 10th Divisions pi'oviously employcnl 
in the Dobrudja, tho other of flio 2nd and oth 
Divisions. It seems to have been the intention 
t)f the Rumanian Commanc> to twivance on tin* 
extreme right wing a strong force which would 
have pu.slH*d its way in between the Danubi* 
Army and the German centre. The plan was 
jjerfectly sound, and came very near Ix'ing 
ivalised. If fully successful, it would have* 
resiilted in a veritable disaster for tho German 
right wing. On December 1 the Rumanian 
troops threw- the advanced enemy forces back 
fveross tho river Neajlovu, defeated on the 
Glavaeiocul the Turkish division which moved 
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on the extreme left wing of t he anny -group ot 
(JeneralVon Koseh and also the main body 
of the Gennano-Ihilgarian forces in the region 
of (Ihinipati and Mihaloat i, driving tlieui towards 

J 

the south and capturing .‘10 guns and a few 
lliousand jirisoners. Following up this initial 
victory our Allies succeeded in <‘ncireling part 
of the German forces and the position of tlic* 
(>nemy seemcid already hopeless wh<*n at tin* 
last monuMit a Turkish division appeared 
in tho roar of Geinjral Presan’s troops inslciwl 
of a Kumanian division- tliis failed to conu^ 
in time. For a second time^ Mack(‘nsen, 
by his impetuous taetjes, liad come \<‘rv 
near suffering defeat, aiul again, as in the 
Itatfle of I\iodz in 11)14, he was saved by 
the fact that a subordinate conmuimler on 
the side of our Allies failed to play his part 
in the battle, b'ollowing on the arrival of the 
'furkish division further (lerman rt*inforcc- 
ments mmle their appearance and the situation 
changed coinpletc'ly, 'rhe* Uutnanians found 
themselves surrounded in the district north of 
(^alugareni, the group composed of tho 2nd 
and 5th Divisions broke and n*tired in disorder 
in tla^ direction of Kukarest ; of tho Dili and 
10th, two of the best Kumanian Divisions, 
only remnants succeeded in figliting their way 
through to tlio rear, (leneral Presan’s right 
wing, which ordy on the jirevious day had won 
such a signal siiceess, now suffered a crushing 
d(*feat. Many of the d('tails of tht* battle are 
bound to remnin for ever moot points of 
history. Fven t\u* reports given out from 
tlie best-informed rpiarters seem to contra- 
dict ont^ another on certain points, and muc}» 
i»f tho confusion which surrounds tho actions 
of December 2 and DeecmbtT 3 is not likely 
over to bo iinravollod. Thti Germans claim 
to have found in possession of two staff otlioers 
belonging to the 8th Kiiinanian Division, 
whom they capturetl on December 1 at Hatesti 
(on tho Piteshti-B\ikarest roatl), orders which 
disclosed to them the nature of the Rumanian 
strategic pirn. They further claim that, 
having thus found out that tho Rumanian 
forces were all concentrated in two groups 
and that no serious eoi»itor-atta(*ks or resist- 
ance need have been expected in the centre, 
their Command immediately decided to break 
up the anny -group of (ieneral von Kiihne 
which operated in that region ; its left wing, 
including tho 4l8t Division under General 
Schmidt von Knobelsdorf, wheeled towards 
the north against the loft flank of the Rumanian 
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armies wliicli wen; holding the region of Pileshli 
andTargovishte. Tlie right wing cif the group, 
including the 1 1th Bavarian Division and also 
Austro-.! [ungarian troops, wlieclcd in th(* 
<»ppositc direction, ttirning its face tt) the south, 
and thus (rame up on the right flank of General 
Bresan’s forces. Meantime (Ih^ <*avalrv of 
Goiint Schmettow drew a sereiii across the 
German (rent re. '.rius may or may not b(* part 
of the true history of tli(j double bat tle fought 
(.»n tli(i river Arg(>sh north-west and south-west 
of Hukarcst. One thing, howeviT, is (*(‘rtain 
that even so it would nob have* resulted in a 
decisive (l(*f(‘at had it imt been for tho indohaice 
of certain Kumanian subordinate commanders 
and tJie downright n(*gligenco of oiu^ of them. 
aet‘rfain Gen(‘ral Sosescu who was a naturali/.(‘d 
German, and whosti original namt; had been 
Sosek. Ilo was subseipiently court-martialh'd, 
eashi(^red. and condenmiHl to imprisonment. 
'Phe Kumanian clii(*f command('r, in the })attl(* 
soiitli wvst of Jiukarest — also ca.ll(*d tbe battle 
of thoNeajlovu — Geiu’ral ]*r(*san. conducted t he 
battle in a way which did him honour and no 
blame for the defi*at attached to him. In 
acknowledgment of tlie distinguished work 
done by bim he was soiui aft(‘r the battle of 
Xeajlovu appointed Ghicf of the Kumarnan 
G(*neral Staff. 

Meantime, on the north-\v(»stern front the 
enemy forces wen? advancing down the zVrgesh, 
tlu? Dambovitsa and t he Upper lalomitsa valleys 
against a lino extending from (.hw^sliti jiasl 
Targovishto to Valea Lunga. 'rUe Rumanian 
troops under GeruTats Pctala and Lombni wen* 
laddiiig out bravely, but, overwhelmed by tia* 
superior German forces, had to givi^ way, and 
withdrew in tho direction of Titii, the junction 
of the railways from IMteshti and Targovishb*. 
.\lso hero our Allies suffered much from defects 
in their organization. At ono time during tin* 
rt'treat a situation arose from •which consid(‘r- 
able gain might have accrued to the Rumuniaus. 
Ono of their divisions succei?ded in gett.tng into 
the roar of tho enemy, but this information 
did not roach the commanding general until it 
wa.s too late, when t he main army had aln*ady 
withdrawn across a river and blown u|i the* 
bridge. Tho Germans ccmtiniied tuivanciiig 
on tho entire front. With tho capture of 
Targovishto they reached tho edge of tin 
Rumanian oilfields and the lateral road which 
leads to tho east in tho direction of Plooshti. 
They hod hopes of rich booty and great captures. 
Neither was to materialize. 








RUMANIANS RETIRING ACROSS THE RIVER ARGESH. 


IJy Deoeinbrr 4 lill hopo of holding BukaroBt 
\\}is oiitirely al)andoned, and the Rumanian 
ti-oopa were withdrawing towards tho oast 
through the whole width of Eaettern Wallachia. 
'Phere hiw.1 nc'ver been any intention of holding 
Ihikarest itself as a fortress. Tt is true the city 
is surrounded by an itiipressivo girdle of 
<lc?tached works composed of 18 large forts 
and an equal number of smaller forts and 
batteries. 'I’hese are situated at distances 


from tho centre varying between throe and 
seven miles and are separated by intervals not 
e.xceeding three miles. Even the principal 
line of rt^sistance, therefore, amounted to a 
length of about 50 miles, and it was calculated 
that at least 120,000 men would have been 
requind to hold the fortress. But the most 
important of thoso defences had been organized 
so far back as 1886 and w^ere com[)letely 
obsolete. Even the experior ces of the Austrians 
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i^in PrzemyHl, whom i>u*y lirfd an iiniaorisc 
Kuperiorily of artillery ovor th(> Ix'siogintr 
Kussian forces, can hardly have encouraged 
the Rumanians to try In liold Jiukarest. It 
would have been HhecT folly to shut up an army 
of Hueh size in a fortress of an obsolete type, 
insuthciently supplied with artillerv. If the 

4 

(lerinans .vere spreading lu'ws for a fortnight 
before thu fall of Bukarest nbout. l.lu^ greatness 
of the fortress and its importance, this was 
IKirtly due to a desire to make tlu^ most of the 
c^xpeeted eajiture, and partly in order to enable 
the C\jrman command to indulge in tho de- 


the Daniilx' at Sistovo reached the city. 
This news laid fallen like a Ihundi^rbolt on the 
capital, and th<* authoritii's received tin* ordi'r 
to evacuate it as soon as possibl(\ “The first 
lew days which followed after the c*vacuation of 
the town, wrote an eye-witness, “will riMuain 
deeply engraved in the memory of the in- 
habitants. 'J’iie cry ‘ '[Flie (k'rmans are coining ! * 
filled the population with terror, and c*verybody 
tried to escape. '^J'he wonl * ov(*rcrowdt*d ’ 
only imulequately describes the state of th(‘ 
trains. Prices like fSO were otYen'd for 
carriages to Ploc'shti, which is distant some 



THE OILFIELD AT MORENI. 


struction of 'an open town. On December 3 
the Rumanian Government promptly coimtcT- 
acted that propaganda by declaring oHicially 
that “ well before the commencement of tho 
war, as is known to our enpmics, Bukarest was 
<ic})rived of the character of a fortress, ami 
when th&' danger of occupation presented itself 
steps were taken for the evacuation of the city 
by tho military elements, but not by tho civil 
population, which has been enjoined to remain 
in the city.** 

The evacuation of Bukarest began on the 
day when the news of the enemy having crossed 


30 miles from Bukarest.’* 'Phe Ministers, 
tho Allied Legations and the banks were 
transfermd to Jassy, and*by a Royal Decn^e 
the meeting of the Rumanian Parliament was 
j)ostponed and I’arliament was ordered to re- 
assemble at Jassy. On December I the last 
members of the Cabinet left Bukarest. The 
thunder of the invaders* gims could bo already 
distinctly heard in the city, but tho panic 
Nvhich had at first broken out in the town 
gave f)laco to a feeling of dej^rosaion and 
resignation. Tho stroets were patrolled by 
troops for the purpose of maintaining order. 
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As a nialtpr of fact this was not necessary, 
as life seemed to have become completely 
paralysed in the gay and busy city. On 
Monday, December 4, a terrific report awoke the 
capital. The arsenal had been blown up by 
the authorities. With the destruction of this 
establishment the hist hopes of the Bukarest 
populatimi were gone. 'I'here could be no 
■doubt, regarding the future. 

On Dc'cembt'r 5 Field-Marshal von Mackensen 
si?nt an officer under the flag of truce into 
Bukarest, calling upon it to surrender. Ho 
came back in the early morning of the following 
day with the report that there was no fortress 
of Bukarest and no commander, and that the 
impressive ceremony for which the Field- 
Marshal hafl been preparing could not bo 
enacted. On t he same day the Oermans entered 
the city, Mackensen with his staff taking up 
headquarters in the Iloyal Palace. But the 
day on wliicli they entered the capital was 
dark with smoke and the night which followed 
was illuminated ; the flames and the smoke 
were rising from the burning oil-tanks and 
w'ells in the district of Ploeshti. One of the 
richest rcgi«.)ns of the world was being destroyed 
in order to i)n?vent the enemy from getting the 
mucli-eovetc'd oil. This was the work of 
<xolonel Norton Griffiths, M.P., w4io acted with 
extraordinary speed, energy and courage. 

On December 4 Oeneral Tiilff von Tschepe 
und Weidenbach, at the outbreak of the war 
Commander of the 8th Hhenish Army Corps 
at Koblenz, was appointed military Oovemor- 
(leneral of the occupied districts of Rumania. 
Austrian and Jiulgarian V'ice- Governors were 
placed under him. He was instructed by 
German head(|uarters to use Rumanian land 
in the same way as Belgiimi and Poland had 


been used. To him these words contained a* 
very material meaning, for at the licfhd of the 
8th Army Corps he hod taken part in that first 
invasion of Belgium which will for over remain 
a stain on the honour of tJlie German nation. 
He was now explicitly instructed to try to 
provide from Rumania the needs of the Central 
Powers which were “ illegally cut off ” from 
the High Seas by Great Britain. That he 
should not be able to do so had, how'ever, been 
setm to by the Allied Commanders. On the 
fall of Bukarest, General von Heinrich, pre- 
viously Governor of bille — hence, also an 
experienced man- -was appointed Military 
Governor of Bukarest. One of the’ first acts 
of the Gorman administration w’as an ingenious 
edict w hereby a heavy w^ar tax was levied from 
the capital. The circulation of paper money 
w^as forbidden, unless marked ns German, for 
which .*10 per cent, of the value of the notes was 
demanded. 

Meantime, the German and AiLstrian Press 
was busy spreading throughout the world 
allegations to the effect that enemy troops 
had been welcomed in the capital of Rumania. 
The true (explanation of whatever facts there 
were for that alh^gation can be found in a 
despatch from Dr. Koester published in the 
Vienna Arbeiter-Zeitung and dated December, 
19 IG. Bukarest, he says, is n>ally judged by 
its main street, and what happens in this half- 
mile, with its theatres, cinemas and caf6s, is 
described as representing its public opinion. 

“ It is natural that the Germans, Austrians 
and Hungarians resident in the tow'u are now 
pushing forward in this half-mile and that 
many wdio had hitherto kept silent now 
suddenly have rc;discovered their' German 
hearts.” 




CHAPTER CLXXX. 

THE GERMAN PEACE CAMPAIGN 
OF DECEMBER, 1916. 

Situation in (iERMANV, Augi st, 19 Stock-taking in I^khlin Military Disappointments 
AND New Policy DiSMissAii of Kalkenhayn and Appointment ok Hindenmuiicj — liKiiOiAN 
Deportations — “ Freedom and Conscription for the Poles — Thf. Acxiuary Service 
Law -Peace or ‘Ruthless” Submarine Warfare Origins of the Peace Champaign — 
The (Jkrman Notes of December 12 Boasts of Victory- 'I'hk Americ^an Peace Note ■ 
Scandinavian and Sw^iss Notes (iErman Reply to United States Allies’ Reply to Knkmy 
Powers (Jermany and Neutrals Allies" Reply to United States The Belgian Note - 
Mr. Balfour’s Dispatc h to Washington (Jermany and the Allies’ Terms — Mr. Wilson \s 
Speech to the Senate - (Jerman Annocnc’kmknt of “ Unrestricted ” Submarine Warfare 
Perfkc^t Piracy — Germany defies the Worlds 


O N sovemi occasioHs chiring th« first 
two years of war Germuii cli]>loiiiacy 
tested the finniiess, now of one ami 
now of another, of the Entente? 
I V)wer8 by sugge.stions of peac’c? wliich M ere eon- 
veyod through neutral ehanriels witli varying 
degrees of definiteness. While, howevcT, there* 
wc>re periods in 1015 and at the bc*ginning of 
1916 when both the (teniian GovcTiiinent and 
the German public serioiLsIy belic?vc>d in the 
possibility of a separate peac?c? with one or other 
of the Allies, the year 1916 was a year of 
dwindling hope. As has already been observTMl, 
the German fieaee talk merely .strc^ngtliened 
the deteriniiiation of the Allies.* The assault 
on Verdun was a c^ostly military failure; it 
was also a political disaster. As the dis- 
tinguished German historian, Professor 
Meineck^, explained in the Frankfurter Zeitung 
on December 31, 1916, the political origin of 
the undertaking against Verdun wtw the belief 
that it would “ prove to the Fn^ich that they 
could no longer win, and that they would do 
• Voi. IX., p. »ai toll. 

Voi. Xi.«.. Fart 143. 


bettcT to end a war which had lost all prospect.8 
for thc'in.” The c*ollapse of the GcTinan 
’‘politico-military idea” M’as followed by the 
trc'incnidous Battle of the Sonunc?, which 
dcprivcMl (h>rmany of the initiative and tauglit 
her, in particular, that she no longer held the 
supc^riority in organization and material 
Gc>riiiany was eompellc*d to review the whoKi 
situation afre^sh, and to prepare for greyater 
efforts than any she had yet mode, and to do 
so in full recognition of the fact- to quote 
Professor Meinc'cke’s lucid^ statement - that 
she could no longer look for military decisions 
” in the full peacc-compcdling sense,'* and that 
she must fall back upon ” the idea that tlm 
sacrifices demanded by the ecHitinuatiou of th«» 
WOT no longer bear any relation to the military 
results which can >till be expected, and that it. 
is statesmanlike, intelligent and wise to abandon 
the intention of destruction, which after all 
does not lead to destruction, and to sc'ek a 
rt?asonable compromise.*’ 

At the, end of August Gcnman anxietie.s were 
increased by the intervention of Rumania and 
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th#* Italian declaration of war on (ionnany, 
and Berlin at once set about a )|?eneral military 
and political stock-taking, 'fhe re.sults w(»re 
only gradually disclosed, and the sequence of 
events was caUnilated to obsciin* the character 
and purpose of the Cerman decisi(»ns. They 
were, first, to reorganize the supreme command, 
4*.specially by making Marshal von Hindeiiburg, 
in name at least, military dictator ; secondly, to 
increa'-se (hTiuan man-power, especially for the 
purposes (»f the munitions industry, by a new 



HEKR VON BETHMANN-HOLLWEC; ON 
HIS 60th BIRTHDAY (NOV. 29, 1916). 

He is seen walking in the Garden of the 
Reichskanzlerpalais with his Under-Secretary, 
Herr Wahnschaffe, 

form of industrial conscription in (Jermany, by 
the deportation of the able-bodied civilian popu- 
lation of Belgium, ami by the ])roelanuition of 
a sham kingdom in Bussian Poland as a step 
to conscription of the I*ohw ; thirdly, to jircpare 
by the sjx eiiest possible construction of sub- 
marines and training of crews for the intro- 
duction of “ ruthless ” submarine warfare 
against England; and, fourthly, to initiate 
jiroposals of peace, which, if the}^ did not 
achieve direct success, might serve as justi- 
fication — certainly in Gen nan eyes, and con- 
ceivably in neutral, and especially American, 

ey(!H for the now submarine campaign. It 

has already been seen (Chapter CLXXV4I.) how' 
the eftorts to entangle the United States in the 
peace intrigue led speedily, a.s soon as Germany 


proceeded to disavow her pledges regarding 
submarine warfares to the American rupture of 
diplomatic relations, and then to the American 
declaration of war. it is now mxressary to 
review the peace campaign itself, to 'sketch 
the developments in Germany of which the 
|Hwe campaign formed an essential part, and 
to reconl the important and far-reaching 
declarations of policy which it prodiic ed. 

The first move in the new direetiou was the 
annoiinciMiM^id on August .*10, lOlfi, that (ieiKMNil 
von Pallo'iihayn, who had supplanted (.'oiint 
Moltke at the end of HU4, hail Ix'eu removed 
Irom the ofiiee of Phief of th(‘ Great Geiieral 
Staff, that Field -Marslial von Hindenhurg laid 
been appointed “(‘hief of tlu' General Staff 
of the Field Army," and that Hindeiibiirg's 
ehief supporter and adviser, (h’lieral von 
laid<‘iidorff*, had been given tln^ new appoint - 
m(*nt of “First Quart<*rmaster-( ieicTal." 'I’he 
disgrac(« of Falkenbayn was ostc'iitatioiis 
pimishim^nt for the disastrous Western Cam- 
paign of lOlfi, and Falkenbayn was promptly 
sent away to (h*al with Bumania, for whose 
intervention his strategy was held responsible; 
politically, Falkenhayn’s fall was a triumph 
for the Imperial (’hanei^lor, Herr von Beth- 
mann-Hollwog, against whom ho had intrigued 
almost as persistently as had A<lmiral von 
Tirpitz. Henceforward tlu^ Mindenhiirg- 
Ludemlorff eombimitiou was to be Hupn>mi\ 
It was notorious, in all circles that knew any- 
thing of the truth, that biidendorff wa^ the 
bram of tlu^ partnership, and that Hiiiden- 
burg's “ genius " was mainly the creation of 
the Berlin Fress Bureau. But* Hindeubnrg 
“the victorious protector of the EasttTii 
front," as the Kaiser called him in the Order 
aimoiineing his a|)|>oiiitmeiit- was the idol of 
the Doople, and his name was as sure to justify 
fresh satTificcs as to (•over a imiltitiulo of 
failures. As The Times observed, the Hindcii- 
biirg legend hiwl endured more persistently 
than anything else in German public opinion ; 
it bad developed a veritable Hindeiiburg 
mania. an<l the Guvernm(«rit rightly calculated 
that the country would acce{)t almost anything 
that w'as proposed on Hindenburg’s authority 

The first task of the new regime was to 
reorganize and expand all possible resources in 
men and munitions. It was decided to 
initiate legislation which would give the 
military authorities effective control of labour 
outside the limits of the obligation to perform 
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military Korvico, au<l plans were* mode to secure 
special rations for tlio labour employed in war 
industries. As the economic pn^ssun* on (Jor- 
many incroase(i, the i<lea of the military 
authorities wiw to feed the army first and the 
war workers second, and to leave the “ useless ” 
civil population what nMr\aiii«Ml. On Sep- 
tember 27 Hindenburfi, in a letter which was 
not published until lu^arly two mouths later* 
wrote t(» the rmperial ('liaiieellor : 

Your Kxrpllenry knows whnt li-f'inoiulous lasks face 
our nuinition industry if a suec’(?ssful result of tin* war 
is to fie nttaiiiod. Tht' decisive factor is the solution of 
the lafiour ])roblein, not only as repirds the uuinfiers of 
w’orkpeople, fiut specially as ro^airds the pro\'isioii of 
ample fo4)d%to enufile each individiuil to put forth his 
uiaxiiiniin effort. ... ft does not seem to me to be 
siinicieiilly r<M'o^tii/..*(i everywhere among the 'itlicials 
that the existence or iioii-t‘xistciice of our jicople and 
Kmpire is at stake. ... ft is impossible for our working 


fjeoplt* to maintain th<*ir full stnuigth if th€*y do not 
in obtaining a suflicieiit supply of fat, allotted 
to them on a proper basis. . . . 

1 hop yiHir Kxcellciiey most \irgently^o iinpro.sa upon 
all Federal (loveriiments, administrative and cuinmuiml 
authorities, the seriousness of the situation, and to 
demand that they shall u>s‘ every means to provide 
sullieieiit iunirishinent for our luuuitioii workers, and 
unite all the leadiiip men of all ]iarlies as headers of the 
Army at homo hehind tho plough and the huh(3 to work 
together ami arouse the furor TrutonicuH among tho 
tillers of tho soil as well as among the townspeople 
and iimiiitioii workers. 

W’hilc Hiiidcuburfr aud his siibcirdinatcs ys wo 
working out their schemes of rcorgatiizution, 
tho Imperial (‘hancellor was (uliicatirig tho 
Reichstag and, as afterwanls appt^aroil, plot- 
ting pcaci3 schemes with the Kaiser. In tho 
middle of Oett)l)er there was an outburst of 
vague peace talk in the Reichstag, which wtvs 
informetl by the ('hanctdlor that tho military 
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IByspMiatptrmisiieuJroKi " PuHck" 0/ Januory 1917. 

"I AM THE MAN!" 


Hituation wag “ grave and difficult,” but that Kainer had on October 31 written the following 
Hindenbnrg and Liidendorff were full of con- letter from the Neues Palais, Potsdam, to the 
fidence. As for the peace scheme ,it was Imiierial Chancellor 

announced in Berlin on January 16, 1917, dbab Bkthmakn, — I have einoe been tuniing 

after the peace campaign had failed, that the our conversation thoroughly o\'er in my mind. It 
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is (ilpor that the peoploH i»f thp tMiomy rountri?"--, ki'pl 
in a morliid war atiriu.-iphon>, and Jahoiiriin' niidi*r 
lio« and frauds, ami iloludod by Huhiiiujr and halted, 
pnssass no man who ini^ht bo able, or wlni might hav** 
the moral oonrag*-, to .s|M*ak I ho liberating word. 

T<i make the propo^al for peace is a moral deed, 
which is^m^cesyary, liii order to free? the world, iiichiding 
noiitrals. from the pressure which weighs upon all. 
tiluch a deed reqnin>s a ruli*r who has a <‘on.s<'ieuce. who 
fools that ho i« rosponsihlo to thsl, wh«) has a heart foi 
his own pt'opici and for those nf his eiiomies. who. 
indiftonmt as t<» any fKissiblc wilful misinterpiviation 
ot his action, possesses the will to fn^o the world from 
its sufferings. I have the c*nirage. Trusting in Uod. 

I shall dan* to take this stej>. Lay the Notes lH»fore me 
s»»on and prcrfiare tr\ crytliing. 

(Signed) Wii.kiam J.H. 

Miis (diaractoristie tiocMiinoiit was 
|)ubli.sho(i, (lotibts expressod as to its 

aiitlienticrity, or, at any as to its date. 

In rnality tho It^tUsr of Ortober .‘U shows how 
iiiftdy calfulatod was tlit' wholo (h'nitaii 
operation. Six wi‘oks elaj)se<l txdoro the 
(’haucelhn* was roady, in thu light of tho 
Kmperor's ” an<l “ n^spousihility 

to (Jod,** t(» produce tlie “ dt‘(*d ** which was 
“ ftt frt?o the world from its sulYtTings.” 'J'her<‘ 
was imic'li to bo dont^ in the interval — intich 
t hat was \\ t»rthy of the heart that had bled 
f(»r Jjouvain ’’ aiul was now moved by the 
sufferings both of the German people and of 
tnieiny peojiles. At pri^eisely the same moment 
wiien he was ordering the Ghaiieellor to ]>repare 
peace proposals the Kaiser had sanctit»ned the 
now man* power selieiue, the Ihdgian deporta- 
tions, and the cunuiug pro<t I ai nation of the 
** freeing of Poland.’* The period between 
the end of October and the middle of December 
was occupied in civrrying out this “ Hindeii- 
biirg prograiniiie.” 

On October 2*.), two days before' tho KaiscT 
wrot 4 ^ his “ pea(;o ’* instructions to the Chan- 
cellor, it was announced iliat General von 
Stein had been brought home from the Somme 
to be Prussian Minister of War, in place 
of General Wild von Hohtmborn ; it was 
o|)enly stated that Stein’s appointment was 
due to tho necessity of overhauling tho 
Berlin organization in the light of the now* 
experiences ^to which the (lerman Aniiy had 
been introduced in the West. Secondly, there 
was establishefl within the Ministry of War 
an entirely new War Bureau {Kriegmnil), 
under if Wurtemberg general, Groner, who 
liati hitherto been Director of Field Ilail- 
ways. Tho War Bureau was to deal with “ all 
matters connected with the general con- 
duct of the war, tho provision, employment, 
and feeding of the workmen, and the pro- 


vision of raw materials, arms, an<l immitions,'* 
aiwl to be rt'sponsible for all inatUTs connecteil 
with the supjdy of drafts to the Atiny. It was, 
ill fiwt, a belated imitation of the British Minis- 
try of Munitions, but at the same time a Man- 
power Office, and, undc'r the stress of the 
ecfouomic situation, it luid to concern itself 
with the feeding of the munition workers and 
tbeir families rs w«*ll as with the su])ply of raw 
materials. 



GENERAL GROnER, 

Ghief of the ** War Bureau” of the Prussian 
Ministry of War. 

The new War Bun^au at once began a cam- 
paign on behalf of industrial conscription, tho 
proclamation at Warsaw was taken to herald 
the raising of a “ Polish Army” on the side 
of tho Central Powt'rs, and th^ Belgian deporta- 
tions were carried on with extreme energy 
and brutality. As the Berlin TdgVvhe. Rund* 
svfiau candidly observed on November 22 : 

Ti\ every thing whieh has been done and iiutiat<ed in 
the way of organization Hiiwe HindonburgVs appoint- 
ment wo feel a sitigle will. Tho solution of tho Belgian 
uueinployinent problem {ftic), tho ei'oatiou of a Polish 
army, tho nH>rgaiiizatioii of our muriitionsi system, and 
the prwlamatiofi of a compulsory Labour Law, are 
things )>roeeeding from a single root and a single will. 

The Gonnan Government was, indeed, in 
all things — ^whether in Belgium, Polaiui, or 
Germany' — entirely under PruBsian military 
orders. 

1 4 2-2 
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Tlio German man-power scheme ultimately 
took shape in a Patriotic Auxiliary Service 
Bill, as it WAfi called, which was introduced 
on Nov mber 24 and rapidly passed by the 
lieichstag. The new law provided that “ every 



As a proof of ** democracy*’ the Inscription 
“DEM DBUTSGHBN VOLK” 

(“To the German People”) was placed on the 
front of the Reichstag in 1916. 

male German, from the <*omple(ion of his 
seventeenth to the completion of liis .sixtieth 
year, is, in so far tis he has not been summoned I 
to service with the armed forces, liable to 
patriotic auxiliary service during the poritwl of 
the war.” Patriotic auxiliary service was 
defined as consisting, “ apart from service in 
Government offices and official institutions, 
in particular in service in war industry, in 
agriculture, in the nursing of the sick, and in 
organizations of every kind of an economic 
character connected with the war, as well as 
in other uruhTtakings which are immediately 
or indirectly of importance for purposes of the 
conduct of the war or the provision of the re- 
quirements of the people,” The control of 
the scheme was entrusted in Prussia to the 
War Bureau, and in the States Bavaria, 
Saxony, and Wuftemberg -which still enjoyed 
a measure of military independence, to organi- 
zations established oa the lines of the Prussian 
War Bureau. Thus, at the begiiming of 
December, there had been imposed upon the 
thorough systom of military service a thorough 
systcun of compulsory labour in Germany and 
of slavery in the occupied territories. At the 
same time the construction of submarines was 
prortceding apacje, and every effort had been 
made to beguile American and other neutral 
opinion. Germany was now: ready *to offer 
the w’orld the blessings of a Gonnan t)eace. As 


a preliminary to the operations the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, Herr von Jagow, 
resigned oil ice at the end of November, and 
was succeeded by the Under-Secretary in the 
Foreign Office, Herr Zimmermann. According 
to some accounts, Herr von Jagow worf unable 
to stomach the Belgian deportations and the 
proposed defiance of the whole civilized world ; 
according to others he was dismissed as unfit 
for the work in hand. 

On December 12 the KaiscT issued the 
following order to the German Army : 

Under tho iiifliienco of tho victory which you Iiavo 
gained by your bravery, I and the Monarchs of the 
three States in alliance with inc have made an olTer 
of iMjaco to the enemy. It is imcortain wiiethor the 
object to wliich this offer is aimed will be n^ached. 
Yon will have ineiinwhiie, with God’s help, to centirnie 
to resist and defeat the enemy. 

The Kaiser addressed tlie same order “ to 
iny Navy, which in th(5 common fight has 
loyally and effectively staked all its strength.” 

On th(^ same day the Imperial Chanccdlor 
appeared in the Roitdistag, w^hich had been 
specially summoned, and aunouucod that the 
following Note had that morning been trans- 
mitted by Germany, Austria-Hungary, Bul- 
garia, anti Turkey to all the enemy Powers : 

The most formidable war known to history lias beent 
ravaging for tw'o and a half years a groat part of the 
world. That catastrophe, whicli tho houds of a common 
civilization more than a thousand years old could not 
stop, strikes tnankind in its most f)reciuus pat rirnony ; 
it ihrtHitons to btiry under its ruins the moral and 
physical |»rogres.s on whi(*h Kiirope prided itself at tho 
dawn of the t wentieth century. In that strife Ofirmanif 
and her Allies, Austria-Hungary and Turkey, have, given 
prnof oj their indestructible strength in winning consider’ 
able ifuccessps at mir. Their unshakable lines rc'sist 
cc!!asf!lcHs attacks of their enemies’ arms. The recent 
diversion in the Balkans w»fcs speedily and victoriously 
thwarted. The latest events have demonstrated that 
a eontinuatiun of the war cannot break their resisting 
power. Th(^ general situation much rather justitied 
their hope of fresh successes. It was for the defence 
of their existence and freedom of their national develop- 
ment that the four Allied Powers were constrained to 
‘ take up arms. 'Phe exploits of t heir armies have brought 
no change therein. Not for an instant have they 
swerved from the conviidion that tho respect of the 
fights of other nations is not in any degree incompatible 
with their own rights and legitimate interests. They do 
not seek to crush or annihilate their adversaries. Con- 
scious of their military and oconurnic strength and it'ody 
to carry on to the end, if they must, the struggle that is 
forced upon them, but animated at the same lime by 
the desire to stem the flood of bloocl and to, bring the 
horrors of war to an end, the four allied /*owers propose 
to enter even nouf into peace negotiations. They feel sure 
that the propositions which they would bring forward, 
and which would aim to assum the existence, honour, 
and free development of their peoples, would be such 
as to serve as a basis for the restoration of a lasting pcoc^e. 

f/, notwithstanding this offer of peace and conciliation, 
the struggle, should continue, the four allied Powers are 
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resolved to rarry it on to nn end, while solemnly <lis. 
claiming any respunMibility jeforo mankind nml 
history?* 

'rhe Oorman Note to enemy Powers was also 


* 'Pha text (|uoteA is t hat of the Xoto actually delivered 
to the British Governmont by the American Ambassador 
in London. It was an inaceiirain and ineomfilete 
tmnslatiun, for which tho Gcrmati P'oreign Olhco was 
responsible, of tho original P'n?neli. 'Phi' passages 
printed in italics were as follows in the original : — 

Dans cetto luMo PAutriche*Hongrio et sos allies: 
rAllemagne, la Bulgarie et la 'Piircjiiie, ont fait pnaive 


conimxmicated to the Vatican, together with 
tho following appeal to tho Pope ; 

Tho reasons wliich pnirnpted tSermany and her allies 
to this step are manifest. For two years and a half 

ilo leur force indostnictible on romportant des succes 
considiirablcs tiur dea advrrmireM aujdrivura en nomUrc 
et en mat^rivl de guerre,** • 

** Les ipiatro Piiissanecs tillioes proposent d*entrer, 
dh-tt- present, en negociations de paix.*' 

'* Si. inalgre cettn offro de paix et de corciliation, la 
hitto devttit continuer, les (piatre riiissancea nllitjos soul 
ileterininces a la eeriiluire jiisippit line fin ct'7orf>i«c.‘* 



HERR VON BETHMANN-HOLLWBG’S SPEECH 

DECEMBER 12, 1916. 


IN THE REICHSTAG ON 


(1) The Imperiel Chancellor. (2) Admiral von Cepelle, Secretary of Slate for the Navy. (3) Herr^ 
Helfferioh, Minuter of the Interior. (4) Herr Zimmermann, Foreign Secretary. (5) Herr Kaempf, 

Preeident of the Reiehetag. 
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a war has bwn devtistating tho Kiiropeaii 

(.loiitituuU. ITulimitod troosuros rtf oivilizution have 
Imwu rlr*.stri»y»Ml.^ extensive areas have betni Hoakoci 
wilti blriuil, niillioiis of brave soldiers have fallen in 
battle, and millions have returned huine as iiivulids. 
llrief and sorrow fill altnust every house. Nrtt only 
upon br'liigerent nations, but also upon neutrals the 
destnn‘tivrj eonserpieneos of the gijjantie stni^'j'le 
wr^ijih hitavily.v Tradrt and eommereo carefully built 
up in years of pea(!e have be<*n rk'pressr'd. '.rho Ixtsl 
torc<‘s of the nations have br*en withdrawn from the 
prrMluctioii of useful objects. Kurojat, which was 
formerly licvoted to thr.^ pro[taj!iition of religion and 
civilization, which was tryini' to find a solution for sordal 
problems, and was the home of sineni'e and art and all 
pear*»*ful lahtnir, now n^sembles an iminenso w’ar <‘atnp 
in which the achievements and works of inuny doca<le> 
atv floomod to annihilation. 

(jlerinany is <*Hrrying on war of rletcnce apiinsl 
thrt eiiemie who aim at her destrur^tioii. Shr^ lights 
in order to a» lire the inte;;rity of her frontiers and the 
liberty of the (lerinan nation in the riijht wliiidi sht' 
(claims to develop freely her intelli'ctual and ocotiomic 
energies in j^eaceful competition and on an cipial footing 
with other nations. All t)ie enemies’ efforts uid nnabic 
to shatUn* the heroic armies of the allies that protect 
the frontiers of their countries. .Strengthened hy the 
certainty tliat the cmemy shall never pierce the iron 
wall, those fighting on the front know that they are 
supported by the whole nation, which is inspired 
hy love for its ^•.ouhtry, ready for the greatest sacri- 
fices, and iletermined to defend to the last extremity 
the inherited t reasons of intellcirtiial and economh* 
work ami social organi/atioii and the sacred soil of 
the country. Sure of our own strength, hut reuli/ing 
Knrope’s sad future if this war continues, seized with 
pity in the fm^e of the imspcukahlc mis(«rv of hninaiiityf 
the German Kinpin*, in accord with her allies, solemnly 
^^^peat•s what the fdiancellor already deirlared one year 
ago, that (Jerinany is rea<ly to give peace to the world 
hy setting heft)re the whole world the (|ucslioii whctlnrr 
or no it is possible to find a basis for an nnderst uiiding. 

.Since tho first <iay of his Pontifical ivign his Holi- 
ness the Pope has iinswi'rvingly deinoiistratetl in a 
most generous fashion his solicitude for the innnmer- 
ahle vietiins of this war, has nlk'viated the sufTerings 
and ameliorated tlie fate of thousands fif men injimMl 
hy tliis catastrophe. Inspired hy the exalted idcais 
of his ministry, his Holiness seized every ojiportuniiy 
in linmanity’s intere.st in order to bring to an end so 
sanguinary a war. The Imperial Government i-^ 
(irmly confident that the initiative of tlie four Powers 
will find a friendly woleomo on Hie part of his llolincs-^ 
and that the w'ork of peace i^aii count upon Hie pn«cioiis 
support of the Holy Sec. 

In Ill’s sptuHdi the lin|xirial Chanenllor bo>i.sto(l 
of the military Hituation, of tho ovortfirow of 
Kiiinania, of tho “ lieroio dt^ods ” of the Oeminii 
submarines which were tlireateiiing the ononiy 
with “tho spoctro of •famine,” and finally of 
tlio Auxiliary Sornco Law which had given 
(lemiany “a now ofTonsivo and dtjfensive 
bulwark.” (lorrnany, ho said, weitt steadily 
forwanl, always ” ready to fight for the nation’s 
existence, for its free and safe future,” and 
“always ready to stretch out her hand for 
peace.” He enlarged specially upon tho 
Kaiser’s “tloep moral and religious sense of 
iliity towards the nation and beyond it towards 
humanity.” They would await the reply of 


their enemies “ with the calm which is given 
to us by our exterior and interior strength 
and chuir conscit'iiee.” And he concluded : — 

111 a fateful liuur wc have taken the fateful decision ; 
it ia droiifdicd with the blood of hiiillrcda of llyniNandH 
of our NOUS and brothers who have given their lives 
for the si'curity of home. In this struggle of the peoples, 
which has unveiled all the t-orrors of earthly life and at 
the same (iino all (he greatness ot h(itnan courage 
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ill a fashion never yet stHMi, tho wit of man and the hand 
of man cannot avail to (ho very end. God will help. 
PearloHN and upright we will follow our path, detenninecl 
for war, ready for peaii*. 

1’he (icrman Note was inimodiattdy hailed 
in all parts of thc^ world tvs an attempt to plm^e 
tht! Allios in a false posit itui with regard to 
neutral opinion. In all llm Allied coimtries 
it was considered that, the (lennaii “ offer ” 
was insincere, and the only fear wivs that 
Germany might in some way profit by the 
appearance of readiness to end Hit? war. “ I 
have not the right,” said tho French Piemier, 
M. Briand, in the Chamber on December T3, 
“ to express myself with regard to the Gonnan 
proposals except m full accord with our Allies, 
but 1 have tho right to w^om tho country against 
the possible poison of such attempts. The. 
proposal is that we should negotiate a peace. 
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Yes, but Serbia, Relgiiiin, linci lliiniania iiro 
invaile<l, and the crime is unchaHti/.e(l. It is a 
step (lesigiied to trouble our eonseiences. Herr 
von Hetlitiiann-HollweK says : ‘ It is not we 

who ^wanted this horrible war. It was forced 
upon us.’ To that I reply for llie hundredth 
time : ‘ You w^ere the an^gresHors, and whatever 
you may say the facts prove it, and the bloo*l- 
shed is on your heads, not on ours.’ It is my 
ri^ht to denounce this trap.” Kr(»in Russia 
came the most empluilic <lennnciaf ions of tlie 
(«ermanmnnmnvri\ and the Dtima on DecembtT 
15 unanimously passed a resolution in favour 
of “a categorical refusal by the Allied Oovern 
merits to enter under present conditions into 
any peiu-e negotiat ions whutevt'r.” The Duma 
declared that ”a lasting |)eace will be possible 
only after a decisive victory ov(t the military 
power of the enemy, and jiftcT the dennito 
renunciation liy (e'rmany of the aspirations 
which rendiT li(*r responsible for the world war and 
for the horrors by which it is accompanied.** 
.Meanwhile all thi' (hTinan diplomatists, and 
especially (^)uut Hernstorff in Washington, 
were busily pi’et ending that (lennany meant 
even more than she said; that, if only the 
belligerents couM bi.^ brought together at a 
conference, it would Im^ found that (jermany’s 
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“ terms ” wore extremely reasonable ; and, in 
particular, that the only n»al obstaelo w’ould 
bo British pretensions in regard to sea pow er. 
*rho truth, of course, was that Cermany was 
not proposing peace, but a conference in whicli 
!sho hoped that the general desire for potu*e 
would enable her to achieve her aims. 

In England Mr. Lloyd Ceorgo had become 


Prime Minister on December 7. Owing to 
illness hci did not meet the House of Commons 
until De(*4»mber ID. He th<a# said that the 
Allies had ” eac-h of tlnMii separately lUid 
independcMitly arriveil at identical conclusions.” 
It was well that France and Russia .should have 
given the first answer: “The^c'ncmy is still 
on their soil • t heir sacrifici's have b4M.^Ti grtnitiT.” 
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*rhe Prime Minister thc^n quoted tlu^ famous 
words of Abraham Lineoln sjiokcn under 
.similar conditions: “We accepted this var 
for an object, and a worthy objc'ct, and the war 
will end wdicn that object is attaiiu'd. Un<ler 
<Jod I hope it will iu‘vcr end until that time,** 
Mr. Lloyd George proctsMied : — 

'riiero luis hiMMi ssniiur talk about jjroposals nf praco. 
What arc iho proposals ? 'riicrc aro iiono. To oiilor 
at tho invitation of tJcnnaiiy, proclaimiiiji lirrsrif 
victorious, without any kiiowicdco. of the profiosals 
sho prf>pnscs to make, into a coiifcrenco, i.s to put our 
IuuwIm into a iioost; with the ropo end in the hniul* nt 
(■eriiiany. 

The Prime Minister recalled the Xa|>oUM»nic. 
wars, and the way Napflioon used to atipear 
“ in tile garb of the angel of pt'aee ** -ivspceially 
when be needeil timc«and his subjc-cts showed 
.syiiifitoms of fatigue and war weariness. 
“ Invariably the appeal wivs made in the name 
of humanity ; am I he demanded an eiul to 
blooilsheil at wliieh ho professed himself t(» ht^ 
horrified, but for which he liimself was mainly 
responsible. Our aiie<\stors were taktai in 
once, and bitterly they and Europe rued it.** 
Mr, Idoyd George reaflirmed tho terms of tin) 
Allies as “ restitution, rt*paration, guarantee 
against re|>etifion,” and went on to expc\so 
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the hollownesH of the ChTTimn pnitenee. Fiiuilly 
he tloelared : — 

Now that this great war forced by the Prussifin 

military loaders ti|nm France, Kiihsiu, Italy, and onr- 
aeives, it would bo folly, it would be cruel folly, not to 
see to it that this “ swmahhiiekling ” through the Htreets 
of Kiiropo to the distiirbanee of all harmless and fieacoftil 
eit i/.ens shall he «lonli with now as an offence against the 
law of nations. 'I'he mere word that led nelgimri to her 
own destruction will nol satisfy Kurope any mon\ Wo 
all heliovod it. We all trusted it. It gave way at the 
first .pressure of temptation, and Kurope has been 
plunged into this vortex of blood. We will, therefore*, 
w'ait until wo hear what terms and guarantees the 
(.lerman (lovernmeiit offer other than thos<\ better 
than those, surer than those which she so lightly broke, 
and inoanwhilo we shall put our trust in an unbroken 
army rather than in a broken faith. 

Forty-eight hours after Mr. Lloyd Coorgo 
had spoken the wlftlo world was ttstonisliod 
by the publication of a Note mldressed to all 
the belligerent Powers fey the President of the 
United States, and siiggestifig tliat an early 
oeeasion should be sought fur an avow'al of 
t heir respective views as to the terms upon which 
the war might be concluded. The Note as 
communicated by the American Ambassador 
in London was dated December 20, and ran 
as folloW'S : — 

Tho President of the United States has instructed 
mo to MuggiMt to tho (loverriment of his Rrffaiinic 
MSjesty a course of action with regard to tho present 
war which he hopes that his Majosty*s Government 


will take under consideration, as suggested in tho 
m»»Ht friendly spirit and as coming not only from a 
friend, hut also a.s c;oming from tho ropresimtative of a 
neutral nation, whose interests have been most sertciusly 
affected by tlio war, and whoso concern for its (>arly 
conclusion arises out f)f a manifest necessity to determine 
how best to safeguard those interests if the war is to 
contiiiiie. 

The suggestion which I am instriurted tji maKe tho 
President has long had it in mind to offer. He is 
somewhat embarrassed to offer it at this particular 
time, because it may no\v seem to have lieen prompted 
by the recent overtures of the Central Powers. It is 
in fact in no yray assoi'iatod with thorn in its origin, 
aii«l the President w'onid have delayed offering it until 
t hose overtures hod been answon^d but for the fact t hat 
it also com^erns tho cpicstion of peace and may best 
bo considered in connexion with other proposals which 
have the same end in view. Tho President can only 
beg that his HUggf^stion ho considered entirely on its 
own merits and ns if it had Iicmmi made in other cir- 
cumstances. 

’I'he President suggests that nti early occasion bo 
sought to c?all out from all the nations now at war 
such an avowal of their respective views as to tlie tenns 
upon which the war might ho conclndorl and the arrange* 
thents which w'ould he deemed satisfactory as a guarantoo 
against its renewal or tho kindling of any similar conflict 
in the future as would make it possible frankly to 
comparo thorn. He i.s indifferemt as to tho moans taken 
to accomplish this. Ho would bo happy himself t o' serve, 
or even to take the initiative in its occompUshmont, in 
any way that might prove acceptable, but he has no 
desire to deteniiino the method or the instrumentality. 
One way will be os acceptable to him os another if only 
the great object he has in mind be attained. 

He takes the liberty of calling attention to tho fact 
that the objects which the statesmen of the belligorentsi 
on both sides have in mind in this war are virtually 
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Iho same, as stated in general terms A) tlieir own people 
and to the world. Each side dosiros to make the rights 
and piivilogoH of weak peoples and smoll States as 
aociiro against aggression or denial in the f\itiin» us the 
lights and privileges of the great anti powerful States 
now at war. Each wislies itself to be made secure in 
the futijre. along ♦rith all other nations and peoples, 
against tin* roeurrenco of wars like this, anti against 
aggression or selfish interference of any kind. Each 
would be jealous of the formation of any more rival 
leagues to preserve an uncertain balance of power amidst 
multiplying suspicions ; but each is rciuly it» consider 
the formation of a league of riHtions to ensure peace 
and justice throughout the world. Ihdort? I hat final 
step can bo iakoii, how^evor, each dt'eiiis it ntM'i'ssary 
first to settle tlio issues of the presimt war upon terms 
which will certainly safeguard the iiulcpendence. the 
territorial integrity, and the political and commercial 
freedom of the nations involved. 

In the measures to be tak«*n to secure the future 
peace of the world the people* and the (iov(*ritm<ait 
of the United State's are? as vitally and as dire*ctly 
iiiterost«*d as the (iovernmeuits now ut war. 'l‘he*ir 
interest, moreover, in the means to he aelojitod to ivlicve> 
the smaller and weaker peopU^s e»f the world of the* peril 
of wrong and violence is as tpiick and ardent as that of 
any other people or (ioverrimeiit. Tlu*y stand ready, 
and even eager, to e'o-operate in the^ aecoinplisliment 
of these omls when the* war is oveu' with every infliie'tiee 
and resource at their command. Hut the war must 
first, bo eoncludod. The tt*rins upon w'hieh it is to be* 
concluded they arc not at liberty to suggest. ; but the 
i'resideiit does fei*l that> it i.s his right and hi.s duty to 
point out their intimate interest in its conclusion, lest 
it should presently be too late to accomplish the greater 
thing^i which lio beyond its <Hmchision, lost the situation 
of neutral nations, iiowr exceedingly hard to endure, 
he rendered altogether inlolerahle. anei lest, more than 


all, an injury be done (svilizatioii it.solf which can 
never he atoned or repaired. 

The I’re'.sirirfnt, tliejrefore, feels altogfdhor jiistifiod 
in suggesting an immediate opportunity for a com- 
parisem of views as to the terms w’hie'h must pree;otle 
those ultimate arrangements for the) peace of the world 
w'hie'h all d<»siiH*, and in which the neutral nations as w’cll 
as those at war arc ready to play their full responsible 
part. Jf the* <M)ntf*.st must eonlimio te> ij^oce'cd tow'urds 
undefined enils by sleiw attrition until one group of 
belligerents eir the other is exhausteul. if million after 
million of human live*s must esintinue to he otTcreel up 
until eiii the mie siele* or the other fhe*re* are no mere* tej of[i*r, 
if resent me>nts must be kiiielle*d that cuii never erool 
and de.spairs engemdereil frejin whierh the?ro ean be no 
r(H?ove*r>% Impes of pe*eico and of the w’illing concert of 
free) peoples will be reui<le*pptl vain and idle. 

The life of the entire world has been profouiielly 
alTected. Every part of the great family eif maukiml 
has felt the? hurde*n and terrejr of this iinprecetlenti*d 
e‘oiite*st of arms. No mil ion in the) eivili/.ed W'orld can 
he seiid in truth to steiiid outside its intliieiies) or to be 
safe* against its ilisturbing e‘ffe»ets. And yet the ee.m- 
Crete objects for which it is being waged have never 
been de*finitt'ly stated. 

'I'he* leaders of the* several belligerent s have, as lias 
been said, stated those* object.s in general terms, lint, 
slated ill geinT!tl terms, the.*y seem the .same on both sides. 
Never yet have the authoritative spoke'sineii of iMther 
side avowed the precise ohjeels w'hieh w'ould, if attained, 
satisfy them and th(*ir people that the w^ar had been 
fought out. 'riie w'orld has been left to conjecture) 
what definite results, wliat actual cxc^hange ot guarantees, 
w'hat political or territorial changes or rt*adjustments, 
what .stage of military suece.ss even, w'ould bring the war 
to an cuul. 

It may be that peace is nearf*r than wo know ; that 
the terms whicli the helligereuts on the one side and 
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on tho other would deinn it iieeoHHary to upon are 

not 80 irreconcilablo an Honu’i have feared ; that an 
interchange of viewa would clear the way at leant for 
conference and^ake tho permanent concord of the 
nations a hope of tho immodiHto future, a concert of 
fiations immediately practicable. 

'Pho L*rosident is not proposing peace ; ho is not 
even ofForing mediation. Ho is merely proponing 
that 80undiiig»^ ho taken in order that we may learn, 
the neutral nations with tho helligert'nts, how* near th(« 
haven of peace may he for which all mankind longs with 
HTi iiit-eiise and increasing longing. He helievos that 
the spirit in which he speaks ji-jd tho objects which he 
seeks will be understood by all concernod, and he 
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confidently hopes for a response which will hring a new 
light into tho affairs of the world. 

Tho place of lliis rt^inarkable Note in Uit^ 
evolution of American policy haw alrt'atly been 
tlcfinod, and it has botui seen why Mr. Wilson 
suggested ptntce. He did so partly htscaust? ho 
thought it his dii^ to inako a powerful effort 
at this stage to avert tho eoiisequenccK to tht' 
United States which he already foresaw, if 
the war wore continued — submarine “ruth- 
les ness ” of a still intire complete kind on tho 
ptirt of (xoimany, followed inevitably by rupture 
of relations with Oermany by the United 
Sta es, and probably by war. He also desired 
to give the Allies emphatic assurance that, if 
peace could be obtained, he would do every- 
tiling fiOHsible to guarantee American support 
of that peace against future assaultiAk* Mr. 

Scfj (liaptor CLXXVII., page 378, 


Wilson’s attitifde was in some respects very 
like that of Sir Edward Orey when, on the very 
eve of w’nr with Germany, ho was pleading for 
Utopian ideals which might be reali/.ed if only 
“ this present crisis “ were “ safely passed,” 
and urging upon the Gennan Imperial Chan- 
cellor (dispatch to Sir Edward Goschen, July 
30, 1014) that “the one way of maintaining 
the good relations between England n-nd Ger- 
many is that they- should (;ontimie to w'ork 
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togctlier to prcsiTve the peaces of Europe.” 
Germany was as certain to defeat the one hope 
as the other, and the United States tutted 
as Great Britain had iw^ted ; but seen in 
retrospect the c^fTort of the American Presi- 
dent in 1910 was, perhaps, not less defensible 
than the effort of the British Foreign Secretary 
in 1914. 

WTion, howevfT, Mr. Wilson’s Note surprised 
thfj world it was impossible for the enemies of 
Germany to see it in that calm light. What 
could be better calculated to assist German 
diplomacy ? How could tho peoples of all 
the countries that were staking their all for 
liberty fail to be shocked by the apparent belief 
of the President that the objects on both sides 
were “ virtually the same ” ? What could 
seem to them more unjust than Mr. Wilson’s 
cold ’’impartiality” 1 Little wonder that all 
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th« pt^oplrtrt of tho Eoiento coimfrios riulorsod 
t.ho phrtv=«efl of Mr. Bonar Law : “ What Presi- 
clont Wilson is longing for wo aro fighting for. 
Our sons and brothors are dying for it, and wt' 
moan to seourt^ it.* The heart of tho ptMiplo of 
our country is longing for piMco. We arc 
praying for peace, a pc'ace that will bring 
back in safety those who are dear lo us, but a 
peace wliich will inc^an this- that those who 
will never come back shall not have laid down 
their lives in vain.” 

The American Note was followed almost 
imme<Uately by two other communications to 
the belligerents — a Note from Switzerland, 
presented on DectMnber 22, and a Note from 
tho three Scandinavian (Jovcrnmcnl s, presented 
on December 29. The Scandinavian repn^- 
sontations were little but a formal romindiT 
that Denmark, Norway and Sweden were, as 
thtjy said, not wanting in “ their duty to their 
ow’ii people, as well as to humanity,'* aiul an 
expression of their " warmest sympathy with 
any efforts tending to on<l all the sufferings 
an<l losses, moral as well material, which 
are being continually incurred ’* 

The Swiss Note was, perhaps, more signifi- 


cant. In the first place it statcil that the 
Swi.s.s Federal Omncil, “ inspired by the ardent 
desire to set' an tnirly cessation oP hostilities,” 
had “got iiito touch*' wifh Prosiderit Wilson 
” five weeks ” befort' and .the Noto said : -- 

Tho )>;eiL<>nHi!4 pfr^uiiMl l’l•l^sirlorlt WilMoii 

will uoi> fail to awtikt'ii in Swit/orlarul ^ echo. 

I'luihful till* (Uitios winch ihr MtrictoHi oiist^rvatioii 
of neutrality imposcH iijmhi her, united by tlic saine 
frietiflship to the two ^roiip.'j of Towers at present at. war. 
isolatoil in the middle of tlu; frightful striigule of peoploN, 
s(‘riously thrt^atened and struck in her spiritual anti 
material int(*rest.s, mir country loii^s for petM'e. 

Swil/iwlantl is ready to aitl with all tier feeble sin'n^th 
in putting an i^itl to the sufEerings of the war which she 
SIM'S going on ovisry day — tho interned, the seriously 
wounded, and the repatriated. She is al-so desirous tt> 
assist in tlio fruitful collalsiration of tho )H'oples. . . . 
She would consider it a luippy duty to work even in the 
most modest moa.siint towards the rnpprochvmf.nt of tho 
nations at war and the ostahlishmeiit of a lasting peiuM*. 

Thi' Swiss Xidf givvr tin* Alli(‘s at h'a.st a 
welcome o|)p()rtuaily to dt'clarc (January 17, 
1917) that “ the wJiole w'orid kiiow's Switzer- 
land's gencrotis efforts to ligliten the siifforiiigs 
of the intf'rned. the sevi^rely wounded, the 
pf'Oph) (ejected from tlieir homes, to all of 
whom the most devoted care has been given.” 

Thus, to return to the main issues, the 
.Vllie.s w»rc in presenct' of proposals from thtdr 
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onornies and rocommoiulations from the United 
States. Before they could reply to their 
enetnios (Jeihnany hastened (December 25) to 
register her reply to Mr. ^^'iIson ; — 

Tho lii^h-nnndod sn^mpstinri inado by the Prosidmit 
of the United States of America \ order to create a 
b&sis) for thr^ ostabiishintmt of la^ iif^ [toaen has lieeii 
rt'ceivod and eonsidcred by the Imi Tial noveniineut in 
tho friendly spirit in whicdi it is exp itssod. 

In the T*n»Hideiit*H coinniiinic/vtion the President 
pt>lnts out that which ho has at heart and leavjis open 
tho choice of tho road. '^I'o tho linporiat (.toverntmmt an 
immediate oxoliaiij^'o of views seems to be the most 
apfiropriate road in order to reach tho desired result. 
It bo^s, therefore, in the sense <if tlic declaration made 
on l)oe(?mhcr 12, which licld out a hand for peive 


nogotiations, to propose an immediate meeting of dele- 
gates of the belligerent States at some neutral place. 

"ITie Imperial Government is also of opiViion that 
the great work of preventing future wars can he begun 
only after the enrl of the present struggln of nations. 
Tt will, when tho moment shall have come, he ready 
with pleasure to collaborate fully with tho United 
States in this exalted task. 

The insoleiico of this conn min ioation was 
clear enough, “(-oolly, skilfully and (3oni- 
plettdy/' observed the New York Times, “ the 
(lerinans have turned the Wilson Note to their 
own ends.” They had totally evaded thi» 
issue, and could hardly have stated more 
plainly that for Germany tin? neutral Powers 
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wore tools, whose only acoeptable sorvico wiw 
to assist Germany in bringing her enemies to 
conferonoe. The German plan was to refuse 
to state terms, and, as the New York Tribune 
put it, to “ blackmail JVesideiit Wilson by the 
threat of a Gorman submarine eiimpaign into 
an endorsement of the German proposals of a 
eonfeiH^neo of the belligerents.” Hencebjrward, 
at any rate, it was certain that the whole 
German manteuvro was doomed to failure. It 
remains to describe the momentous pronounce- 
ments to which it gave rise — pronoiiu<*enients 
which reflt'cted the whole truth of the situation 
after two and a half years of war, and marked 
out in clear lines the road along which the 
civilized worhl had still to travel to its goal of 
liberty and peace. 

'J'he Allies’ reply to the ('iiemy Powers was 
communicated by tlie French Government on 
.December .*10, 1010, to the American Ambivs- 
sador in Paris. 'Khe following was the oduMal 
Knglish translation, with the insertion in some 
passages of the original Fnaich and a more 
faithful English rcrulering : — 

The Allied (idvermiKMds of Russia, franco, Great 
Uritain, «lapnn, Italy, Sorhia, Jtok'iiirn, Moiitonogro, 
Portugal, and Rumania, nnitod for the <lofenco of the 
freedom of nations and faithful to their undertalvings 
to lay <lown their annts except in common accord, 
have decided to return a joint answer to the illusory 
peace firoposals whi<*li have been addressed to them by 
the Governments *if the enemy Powers through the 
inR)rmediary of the Unittnl States, Spain, Switzerland, 
and tlio Netherlands. 

As a proludo to any reply, the Allied Powi^rs feel 
bound to firotest strongly against the two material 
assortions made in the Note from the enemy Powers, 
the ono professing to throw upon the Allies the responsi- 
bility of the war, anil the other proclaifiiing the victory 
of the Central Pow'ers. 

The Allies cannot admit a claim which is thus untrue 
in each particular, and is siiiricient alone to render 
sterile all attempt at negotiations. 

'I'he Alliotl nations have for 30 months been engaged 
in [xubmenf — have had to endure] a war which they hod 
done everything to avoil. They have shown by their 
actions their devotion to peace. 'I'liis devotion is os 
strong to-day as it w'os in 1914 ; and after the violation 
by Gennatiy of her solemn engageraonts, Germany’s 
promise is no suflicient foundation on w'hlch to rc« 
establish the peace which she broke. 

A mere suggestion, without statemont of terms, that, 
negotiations should be opened, is not an offer of (H!!nce. 
The putting forward by the Imperial Gtivtwnmont of a 
sham [jiritendue — ^protondod] proposal, lacking all 
Bubstaiice and precision, would appear to he loss an offer 
of (jeace than a war manoeuvre. 

It is founded on a calculated misiiiterprotatioti of the 
charactei^f the struggle in the pa«t, the present, and the 
future. 

As for the post, the Gorman Note takes no aocoimt 
of the facts, dates, and Aguros w'hich establish that the 
war was desired, provoked, and iloclnred by Gt^rmaiiy 
and Austria-Hungary. 

At the Hague Conferonoe it was the Gorman delegate 
who refused all proposals fur disarmam.^nt. Iti July. 
1014, it was Austria-Hungary who, after having addn\sscd 



MR. W. G. SHARP, 

United States Ambassador in Paris. 

to Serbia an uiiprccedoiitod ultimatum, declared war 
upon her in spite of the satisfaction which had at once 
been acconlod. The (.Vuiiral Kmpiros then rejected all 
attempts maile by the Kntente to bring nhimt. a pacific 
solution of a purely local conflict. Great Hritain 
suggested a Conference, France proposed an international 
(kimmission, the Kmperor of Russia asked the German 
Kmperor to go to arbitration, and Russia and Austria- 
Hungary <‘ame to an understanding on the eve of the 
conflict; hut to all these efforts Germany gave neither 
aiisw'or iior effect., Belgium was- invaded by an Kmpire 
which had guaranteed her neutrality and which has had 
the assurance to proclaim that treaties were '* scraps of 
paper ” and that “ necessity knows no law.” 

At the pntsfMit moment these sham [prUendufS ’^ 
pretendodl i>f[tTs on the part of Germany n>st on a 
” War Map” of Europe alone? which represents nothing 
more than a superficial an<i passing phase of the situa- 
tion, and not the real strength of the belUgmvnts. A 
peace concluded upon these terms would ho only t(» iho 
advantage of the aggn^ssors, who, after imagining that 
they would n»ach their goal in two months, discovered 
after two years that they could never attain it. 

As for the future, the disiislers caused by the German 
declaration of war and the innumerable outrages com- 
mittiMl by Germany and her Allios against both belli- 
gerents and neut ral-s demand pt>nnlities IsfincRVunsr — retri- 
hiitioiil. reparation, and guarantees ; Germany avoids the 
ineiiiioii iff any of these. 

In reality these overtures made by the Central Powers 
are nothing more than a calculated attempt to influence 
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tho iuliiro course of the war, nnd to end it by imposing 
tt German poncrc. 

ITio object of llieso overtiiros is to croaio disHOnsion 
in public opinion [troublur P opinion — disturb opinion 1 
in Allied count ries. But that public opinion has, in 
spite of all the sacrifices endured by (ho Allies, already 
given its answer with mlrnirable firmness, and iias 
donoimcorl tho empty pretence [vide, emptiness] of tho 
declaration ofr^lu? Knemy Power®. 

1'hey have the further object of stiffening piiblio 
opinion in Germany and in the countries allied to her ; 
one nn(l all, already severely tried by their losses, worn 
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out by economic pressure and crushed by the supremo 
effort which has been imposed upon their inhabitants. 

They endeavour to deceive and intimidate public 
opinion in neutral countries whose inhabitants have long 
since made up their minds where the initial responsibility 
rests, have recognized existing rospotisibilities, and are 
far too enlightened to favour tho designs of Germany 
by abandoning the defence of human freedom. 

Finally, these overtures attempt to justify in advance 
in the eyes of tho world a new series of crimes — submarine 
warfare, deportations, forced labour and forced enlist* 
ment of inhabitants against thoir ow’n miintrios, and 
violations of neutrality. * 

Fully conscious of the gravity of this moment, but 
equally conscious of its requirements, tho Allied Govern- 
ments, closely united to one another and in perfect 
sympathy with their peoples, refuse to consider a pro- 
posal which is empty and insincere. 

. Once again the Allies declare that no peace is possible 
HO long as they have not secured reparation of violated 
rights and lilM^ties, recognition of the principle of 
nationalities, and of tho free exislonco of small states ; 
80 long as they have not brought about a settlement 
cnlculatod (,o end, once and for all, forces tronsM— 
causes] which have constituted a fHirpeiual vnenace to 
the nations [qui fUpuis at longUmpm ont menar6 
naiiom — which have so long threatened the nations] 
V • 


and to afford thobniy effective guarantees for tho future 
.’Hunirity of the world. 

Ill conclusion, the Allied Powers think it noocssary to 
put forward the following cionsiderations, w'hich show 
the special situation of Belgium .after two an<l a half yeaiN 
of war. 

In virtue of international inus'ies signed by five 
great European Powers, of whom Germany Vns one, 
Belgium enjoyed, before the war, a special .status 
rondering her territory inviolable ami placing her, under 
tho guarantee of the Powers, outside all Eiiroxienn 
conflicts. She was, however, in spite of these treaties 
the first to suffer the aggression of Germany. For (his 
reason the Belgian Government think it necessary to 
flefine the aims which Belgiiitn has never ceased to 
pursii(% while fighting side by side with the Eniento 
Powers for right and justice. 

Belgium has always scriipulously fulfilled the ibitics 
which her neutrality imposed upon her. She has taken 
up anns to defend her indoxictidencc and her neutrality 
violated by Oermatiy, and to show that she n^niaiiis 
faithful [et pour tester Jitlde - niul to bo true] to her 
international obligations. On August 4, 11114, in the 
Reichstag, tho Gorman Chaneellor admitted that this 
aggression constituted an injustice contrary to tho laws 
tA nations and pledged himself in tho name of Germany 
to repair it. 

During two and a half years this injustice has been 
cruelly aggravated by the proceedings i>f the f)cciipying 
forces, which have exhaust erl the resources of the 
country, ruined its industries, devastated its towns and 
villages, and have been responsible for innumerablf^ 
iiiasHocrcs, executions, and imprisonments. At thi'« 
very moment, while Germany is proerhu ining peace ami 
humanity to the world, she is deporting Belgian citi/.cus 
by thoiisandN and rcMlueiug thorn to slavery. 

Belgium before the war asked for nothing but to live 
in harmony with all her neighbours. Her King and her 
Government have but one nim — the re-establishment of 
peace and justice [droit — right). But they only desire 
[df>8ire only] a peace which would assure to thoir country 
legitimate reparation, guarantees, and safeguards for the 
futims 

The reply of the Allie8 wan received in 
Genuany with a great exhibit ion of indignation. 
Tho Government organs were Bhocked by iin 
“BhallownesH,” “levity,** “mendacity,** and so 
on, and declare^l in a .shrill chorus that proud 
and injured Germany could answer such 
insults only with the sword. “ We have done 
what we could,** said the German Imperial 
Chancellor to the Berlin correspondent of the 
Vienna Neue .Freie Presae, “ to spare the world 
further bloodshed. If the New Year has not 
brought us nearer to peace, that is the fault of 
our enemies.’* Ultimately (January 11) Gor- 
many sent out a fresh Note to tho United 
States, Spain and Switzerland, saying that in 
view of the form in which the Allies had 
couched their rejection of the peace proposal a 
reply to them was “ impossible,’’ but that tho 
German Govermnent “ thinks it inip&iant to 
communicate to tho neutral Powers its view of 
the state of affairs." 

This time the German Government declared 
that “history’’ should be left to judge the 
origins of the war. Germany and her Allies, 
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“ who wore obliged to take tip iirma to defend 
their freedom,” now regarded this aim as 
” attained.” On the other hand, the enemy 
Powers wore aiming, ” among other things,” at 
” the conquest of Alsace-Lorraine and several 
Prussian provinces, the hmniliation and dimi- 
nution of Austria-Hungary, the disintegration 
of Turkey, and the mutilation of Bulgaria.” 
The Npte proceeded : 

Our ruemioH deaeribe tbo jieaco offer of the four 


ulliod Powers as a war niameuvrf*. (termany and her 
ttllioM most emphatiraliy prob‘st against siieh a falsi- 
fieatioa of their motives, which thcy^ openly stated. 
'Fhoir conviction was tliat a just peace acc-eptablo to 
all liclligerents was ))ossible. that, it eonhl be brought* 
about, and that furth»?r hloudshod could not he justified. 
'Pheir rcadiiUMH to mnki» known their peace conditions 
without reservation at the opening of nogotiations 
disproves any <hmbt of tlunr sincerity. • 

Our enemies, in whose power it was to oxainino the 
n*Hl value of our offer, neithi^r made any examiiiutiun 
iior made coimter-|)roposals. Tnstead of that, they 
doelared that peace was irnp(j|ssihle so long as the 




M RRIAND PRESENTING TO THE AMERICAN AMBASSADOR. IN THE PRESENCE 
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ALLIES TO PRESIDENT WILSON'S PEACE NOTE. 
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restoration of violated rights and lihert^os, tho ankiiow- 
IfHlgment of the pritiriplo of nationalities, and the free 
‘^oxistonert ^ of small States were imt giiaratileed. 'Hk? 
Wncority which <»ur ciieinicH deny to the proposal 
of the four allied I'owers cannot ho alhiwed by tho 
world to ihosMj demands if it recalls lh(» fate of tho 
Irish people, tho deN|.riielion of tlie fn^edom and indo- 
ptmdernfo ‘of tho Hoor Kepublics, tho subject ion of 
Northern Africa by Kngland, France, and Italy, tho 
suppression of foriiiign nationalities in llushia, and, 
finally, tho opprc'ssion of (lreo<!e, which is unexampled 
in history. 

Thoro was then a 1 otjo[ dissertation on tht' 
abandoriiiiont of the Doc-laration of London, 
tho “ starvation (‘ainpaigii against (Jonnany,” 
tho vvickodnoss of “ the extension of the war 
to Afriea,’' and finally an ius<»lent attai-k on 
Ihdgiuin, on the ground especially that she ditl 
not accept the (hTinan proposal that the 
(iernuui annies should inarch through Belgium 
unopposed. 

A similar Nole was sent out from V'ienna, the 
cliii'f differeneo being tliaf Austria-Hungary 
slandered SerViiaas (h’rmany slandered Belgium, 

'ria^so 'reutonic | protestations made little or 
no impression in forc'ign countries ; they were, 
indeed, only intendiMl to divert attention in 
the Central Bmpires themselves from the 
fletail(Ml statements of tlie policy an<l aims of 
the Allie.s whieJi were now forthcoming. On 
January 10, 1017, M. Briand handed to Mr. 
Sharp, the American Ambassador in Paris, the 
following reply from the Allies to ^Ir. Wil.son’s 
Note : 

1. 'I'he Allied (lovijriiineiita luivc receivetl the Note 
deliveH'd to tlieni t»n Novemher Itl in the Tiame of 
tho United JStates (loverrauont. 'I’lu'y have sliidif'd 
it with tho euro onjoiiioil u[)ou them both by dieir 
Hccurato soiuie of tho gravity of the moment and by theii 
Hinc^ro friondahip for the Amorieau p<H>ple. 

2. In general, they inako a point- of declaring that 
they j>ay hoinago to tho loflineas of tl»i sontiment.s 
inspiring the American Note, and that they associate 
theiaselvoB wholeheartedly with tho plan of enrating 
a lA'ague of the Nations to ensuro peiwo oiul justice 
throughout the world. They rocognizo all tho pwlvaii- 
tago.s that would aeenio to the eaiiso of humanity and 
civilization by the establishment of intoniational 
Heitlornentg designed to avoid violent conflicts between 
tJio nations — settlomeiitM which ought to bo attended by 
the sanctions necessary to assure their oxecutioii, and 
thus to prevent frewh aggressions from being mwlc 
easier by an apparent security. 

H. But a discussion of £utun> arrangemoiits desigiusl 
to ensure a lasting peace presuppo.ses a satisfactory 
sottlemont of tin? present conflict. The Allies feci a 
desire as deep as that of the United States (fovernment 
to see ended, at the earliest possible irionumt, the war 
for which Ihe Central Empires are rt»sponsiblo, and which 
inflicts KufCoringH so cruel upon humanity. But they 
judge it impassible to-day to bring about n peace that 
shAll assure to them tho reparation, the restitution, ami 
the guarantoos to which they are entitled by the aggres- 
tion for whioh the resptpnsibility lies upon tho Central 
Powers -and of which the very principle temhMl to under- 
mine the safety of Europe -a peace that shall also permit 


the cstAblishruent upon Ann foundations of the fiitimt of 
the natioiiK of Europe. Tho Allied na'ions are con- 
scious that they ani fighting not for selfish inlcnrsis, 
but, above all, to safeguard tho independ|>iifM« of peoples, 
right, and humanity. 

4, 'I’he Allies are fully alive to and deplore llu* losses 
and sulTcrings which the* war causes tieiitrnls. as well as 
bolligcrf^nts, to endure; but they do not hokl thcin- 
M.dvcs responsible, sinc’c in no way did they desire or 
provoke this war; ami they make rvrry effort to lessen 
such damage to the full extent corn[)a!iblu with the 
inexorable rcipiiremcnts of their (kdence against the 
violence and the pitfalls of the foe. 

5. Hence they note with .satisfatMion the decliiralioii 
that as n'ganls its origin the American commuiiicalion 
was ill no wise associated with that of th«i t.'ciitral 
Powers, transmitted Ofi December IS by the United 
States tJovernment ; lieithcr do they doubt the resolve 
of that (lovernmenl to avoid oven the appearance (»f 
giving any, albeit, only moral, supptirt to the responsible 
authors of the war. 

fi. Tho Allied ({ovcriimcnla hold tbernselvos bound to 
make a stand in the friiuidliest y<‘l in tho clean'st wjiy 
against the cfilablishmcnt iu the Aineriian Note of a 
likeness between the two belligerent groups; this like- 
ness, founded upon tin: public statements of the Central 
I'owers, conflicts ilirectly with the evidcnec. both as 
w^gardst be responsibilitiesfor tho past and the guarantcca 
for the future?. Jn mentioning this likcnc.ss J’n.?sidcnl 
Wilson crcrtainly <lid not mean to associate himself 
with it. 

7. If at this moment there be an establlHlied historical 
fact, it is tho aggressive will of (h*rmaiiy aiul Austria to 
ensure their mastery over Europe and their ecunorniu 
iloiiiimilion over tho world. Hy her doclnration of war, 
by tho iinrnodiato violation of Helginm and Liixoniburg, 
and by the way she has carricsl on the? struggle, tiennany 
Inis also proved her systematii! crontempt of every 
princ’iple of liumaniiy and of all respect for small States ; 
iti proportion ns the eoiiiliet has developed, the attitude 
of the Cent ml Powers ami of their Allies has been a 
continual eballiMige to humanity and to civilization. 
Nited we recall tho liorrors that accoinpaniod the in- 
vivsioii of Holgium and of Serbia, the atrocious rule laitl 
upon the invmio.l countries, the massuero of hundreds 
of thousaruls of inoffensive .Armenians, tho barbarities 
Committed again.st the inhabit arils of Syria, the Zeppelin 
raids upon open towns, tho dostriiet ion by Bubmarines 
of possmigcr steamers and merchantmen, even under 
neutral flags, Ihe ermd treatment inflicted upon prisoners 
of war, tin? judicial murtlers of Miss Cavell and of Captain 
Kryatt, the deportation and the reduction to slavery 
t»f civil pO|)iilalions ? The accomplishment of .such a 
s*>riea of crimes, perpetrated without any regard for the 
imivereal reprobation they Aronwul, amply explains to 
Pn.?»ident Wilson the protest of the Allies. 

8. They consider that ihe Note they handed to the 
United StatoH in reply to tho (Jennaii Note answers tlie 
question put by tho American (Jo^smincnt. and forms, 
according to tho words of that Goveriiment , “ an avowal 
of their rospoclive vieivs as to the terms on w'hieli the 
war might bo concluded.” Mr^WiUon wishes for more : 
he ilcsircH that the helligereiit Powers should define, in t he 
full light of day. their aims in prosecuting the war. I he 
Allies find no difliculty in answering this request. I heir 
war aims are well known ; they have boiMi rep. ati-dly 
dofinetl by the heads of their various Ooverriimiiis. 
Those war aims will only be set forth in detail, l^ilh all 
tho compouaations and equitable iiuleinnilirH for barm 
sufTered, at tho moment of negotiation. But the 
civilized world knows that they imply. iitMvssuiily ami 
first of all, tho restoration of Belgium, S<Tbia, and 
Montenegro, with the e<imiK?risations due to theiii ; 
the evaeuj^tioii of the inviwled territories in 1* ranee, in 
Russia, in Rumania, with just n'pariUion ; the ri'orgaiiizu- • 
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tion of giinrHiiteecl by u .stahlo r^gimo and haaod 

at oiicp oil rospoot for nationalitioH and on tho rijrht to 
full Kecurity and liberty of economic dovelopinent 
poHsoMMod by al| fHHiploH, Hinall and ^reat , and at the aamc 
time upon territorial coiiventionM and international 
settlements such as to ^iiarantce land and sea frontiers 
against unjustiflod attack ; the restitution of provinces 
formerly torn from 1 he Allies by force or against tlie wish 
of their inhabitants; the liberation of tho 1talia.ns, as 
also of the l^avs, Kunuines, and Czecho*81ovaks from 
fori'ign domination ; the setting free of the populations 
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subject to the bloody tyranny of tho I'urks ; and the 
turning out of Kurope of the Ottoman Kmpiro as 
decidedly foreign to Western civili/atioii. 

9. The intentions of his Majesty the Kmperor of 
Russia in regard to Roland .hav'c been clearly indicated 
by tho manifesto he has just addressed to his Armies. 

10. There is no need to say that, if the Allies desire 
to shield Kurope from the covetous brutality of Prussian 
militarism, the extiirmination and the political disap- 
pearanc'e of the Oerinan peoples have never, tks has Is'cn 
pretended, formeii part of their designs. 'ITuiy desire 
above all to ensure peace on the principles of liberty and 
justice, and upon tho iuviolablo fidelity to international 
engagements by which the Oovcriimont of tho United 
States have ever been inspired. 

11. United in the pursuit of this lofty aim, the Allies 
are determined, severally and jointly, to net with all 
their power and to make all sacrifices to carry to a 
victorious end a conflict upon which, they are convinced, 
depend not only their own welfare and prosjierity but 
the future of eivilizatioii itself. 

Togetlior with* he joint Rtjply of tlie Allies 
to ProHirlont Wilson, tin additional Note from 
Bolgiuiii was, in the f^resence of Baron Boyens, 
Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs, delivt^red 
to the American Aml^assador. 'Phe principal 
passages ran as follows : 

As much as Mr. Woodrow Wilson, the Royal Govern- 
ment would wish to see this war come to an end as soon 
.V3 possible. 

ilut the President seems to think that tho statosmen 
ill tho two hostile camps are pursuing the same war 
aims. The example of Belgium unhappily demonstrates 
that this is not the case. Unlike the Central Powers, 
Belgium has never aimed at conquest. Tho barbarous 


manner in whic^ the Gorman Government has treated 
and still treats the Belgian nation does not admit 
of any supposition that Gennany will make it her^ 
can* to guarantee for the future the rights of weak 
{Hioplos which she has not ceased to trample under foot 
ever since the war that she let loose began to ravage 
Kuro|)c. ^ 

Gn the other hand, the Royal Government fiOtes with 
pleasure and with confidence the assurance that the 
TJniteil States impatiently awii it the moment to cooperate 
in the measuniH which will be taken, after peace, to pro- 
U*ct and guarantee small nations against violence and 
oppms^ion. 

Until Germany dclivciod her iiltimatuiii. Belgium's 
sole aspiration was to live on good terms witli ail her 
neighbours; towards each of them she discharged with 
serupuloiis loyalty the obligations imposed on her by her 
neutrality. How was she rewarded by .Germany for tho 
confidence she showed 't Overnight, wit.lioul plausible 
nlil olated, hi 

invailed, and the Imperial (.^lancellor, in announcing to 
the Reichstag this violation of right and of tr(*aty, was 
compelled to ailmit the iniquity of sneh an act and to 
promise that reparation would be made. I3ut tho 
(h'rmans, after oiM-iqiying Belgian territory, showed 
themselves no mon> obs(*rvant of lh<^ lules of inteniu- 
tiona) law or of the provisions of Tlie Magne ConviMitioiis. 
'i’hey exhausted the resouri'es of the count ly by exac- 
tions an heavy as they wi*re arbitrary : tbev ilcliberatelv 
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ruined its industries, destroyed whole towns, and |ait 
to death or imprisoned a con-idorable number of in- 
habitants. Even now, while they loudly proclaim their 
desire to put an end to tho horrors of the war, tliey 
aggravate the rigours of the occupation b>i carrying 
Belgian workmen into slavery by thousands. 

If there is a country that is entitled to say that it 
fook up antis in order to defend its existence, that 
country assuredly is Belgium. Com{telled by force to 
fight or to submit to dishonour, she passionately desiros 
that an end may be set to the unheard-of sufferings 
of her population. But she could accept only a peace 
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that osRums to hor, together with itjuitable reparation, 
HecnritieR and gimranieeH for the future?. 

Finally, 'the Bt^lgian (Joveriri 'nt exprossod 
the legitimate hope that, at the final set tlo- 
xiient of this lopg war, the voictj of the Entente 
Powefa will find in the United States n unani- 
mous echo to claim for Belgium, the innocent 
victim of German ambition and of German 
greed, the rank and xjosition that are market! 
out for her among the civilised nations, by 
virtue of her blameless past, by the valour of 
her soldiers, by lier fidelity to honour, am! 
by her people’s remarkable aptitude for 
work.” 

]|(.*ference has already been made to the 
attitude of Switzerland and the Scandinavian 
State's towards Mr. Wilson’s Xote to the 
belligert'iits. Tlie Spanisli (Jovernment, for 
its part, publisheiJ on December 30 a reply to 
t he United States which disclosed the fact that 
on J.)»*eember 22, after communication of tht^ 
Aiiu'riean Note to the belligerents, the United 
vStates had directly invited Spain to make a 
demarche on her own account. Spain refused, 
and rather pointedly ex[)ressed ” the opinion 
that, now that the President of the United 
St ates luis taken this initiat ive aiul the difi'orent 
impressions which it has produced are already 
known, the dhmrvhe. whicdi the United States 
invites Spain to make woulcl not be effective, 
all the more as the Central Empires ha\e 
alremly expresseil their firm intention that the 
<;onditio!is of peace shouUI be concerted be- 
tw(^n the belligerent Powers alone.” The 
Spanish Government ” suspended its action 
and r(»8cwed it for a moment when the efforts 
of all those wdio desire peiU’c can have greater 
utility and efficacy than they have now% 
sup[)osmg that at that- moment there wen' 
reason to believe that, its ♦ initiative vr inter 
vention might have good results.” 

So much for the official pronouricenn'iits of 
the various Governments. But no »iccoiiiil of 
them would be complete without the inchisioii 
of a dispatch which Mr. A. J. Balfour, ji«>w 
Foreign Secretary in IVir. Lloyd George’s lul- 
ininist ration, a<ldres.sed to the British Ambas- 
sador at Washington, in sending him a trans- 
lation of the Allied Note to the United States. 
” This '“powerful and lucid development of the 
main points in the case of the Allies,” observed 
The Times, “brings out the intimate logical 
connexion of the terms which they liave laid 
down with impressive cogency and force. It 
jjossesses all the superiority in reasoning and 


in form which the product of a single intelli- 
gence, belonging to the first order, enjoys over 
a composite production, retouched to satisfy 
the criticism.s of many different minds.” Mr 
Balfour wrote : 

I i^athur fnirn lh«‘ goni'ral tnior of the Proficient.’'' 
Note that, while he animateri by un irltenfin dcRiro that 
peace .should co.ne Boon, and that when it comeR it Hhould 
bo loHiing, he does not, for tho inomont at lea^'t, concern 
hira.self with tlfo tcrinH on wiiic.'h it should bo arranged. 
His Majesty’s Goveriiinent ontinily share the President’s 
idfUilR ; but they fei?l strongly that the durability of the 
peace- rniiRt largely depimd on its crharnctcr, and that 
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no Rtahle syslorn of international ndalions can bo 
built on foundations w'hieh are essentially and ho)>elessly 
<lefective. 

This bi'coines clearly atiparent if we consider thi* imvin 
conditions which rendereil j)os.sihlo the calamities from 
which tho world is now siiffiTing. These wore the 
existence of a (ln»at Power e.oni-amed with t hi' luat of 
domination, in tho midst of a community of nations ill 
prepanxl for defence, plentifully supplied, indeed, with 
international laws, but with no machinery for enforcing 
them, and weakened by tne fact that neither iho 
boundaries of tho various States nor their internal con- 
Htitiition harmoiii%(xi with the aspirnlion.s t>f their 
conatituont races, or secured to them just and enual 
trt'tttmont. 

That tills last evil would bo greatly mitigated if the 
Allies wM-unxi the ehaixgiYK in tho map of Europe outlined 
in their joint Note Is manifest, and T need not labour 
the point. 

It boa been argued, imieed, that the expulsion of the 
Turks from Europe forms no proper or logioal jiart of 
this general scheme. The maintenance of tho Turkish 
Empire was during many generations regarded by states-, 
men of world -wide authority as esaontial to the main* 
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t-enanco of Eiirofjean pciuw. Why,V is asked, should 
the cause of peace be now associated with a Gom(>lete 
reversal of this traditional policy ? 

The answer is that eircumstanees luwe completely 
changed. It is unnoccssary to consider now wtiether 
t/hcj creation of a reformed 'I’urkey mediating between 
hostile races in the Near East was a scheme which, luul 
the Sultan boon sincere and th*' Powers united, coiiM 
ever have lawn realized. It certainly cannot, I.m) realized 
now. The I’urkcy of “ Union and IVogress ** is at least 
as barbarous and is far more aggressive than the 'I’lirkcy 
of Sultan Abdul Hamid. In the hands of Germany it 
has ceased oven in anpearanco to bo a bulwark of fMnicc*, 
and is openly used as nn instriimiMit of conquest. ITnder 
German ollicers Turkish soldiers are now fighting in 
lands from whic.h they liiul long been exfielled, and a 
Turkish Governmont, controllctl, subsidized, ami sup- 
ported l)y Germany, has been gtiilfy of massacres in 
Armenia and Syria more Imnible than any recorded in 
the history oven of those unhappy countries. Evidently 
the intenvsts of peatw and the elaiins of nationality 
alike require that 'I’lirkish rule over alien nwes shall, 
if possible, be brought, to an end ; and wo may hope that 
tho expulsion of Turkoy from Europe will contribiito 
as much to tlio cause of peac^c as tho restoration of 
Alsace-Lorraine to France, of Italia Trr»»dcnta to Italy 
or any of tho otlicr territorial changes indicated in the 
Alli(Ml Note. 

Evidently, howj'ver, .such territorial rearrangements, 
though they may diminish the occasions of war, provide 
no sutTi(‘iont security against its recurronco. If Germany, 
or, rather, those in Germany who mould its opinions 
and control its destinios, again set out to dominate tho 
world, they may find lliat liy the new <jrdcr of things 
tho advent tire is made more ililllcult, but hardly that it is 
made impossible. 'I’bcy may still have ready to their 
baud a political system organized tbrotigh and through 
on a military basis ; they may still accumulato vast stores 
of military equipment: they may .still perfect thoir 
met boils (»f attack, so that their more pacific neighbours 
will be St ruck down before they can prc*paro themselves 
for d(?fenee. If ho, Europe when the war is over will be 
far poorer in men, in money, and in mutual good will 
than it was when tho war Is^gan, Init it will not bo 
.safer ; and tho hopes for tho future of the world enter- 
tained by tho Pre.sidont will lie as far as ever from 
fulfilment. 

There are thosi* who think that, for this disi«ase, inter- 
national treaties and intornational laws may proviilo 
a sufficient cure. But such persons have ill Icarnod tlie 
lessons so clearly taught by recent history. While 
other nations, notably the United States of America and 
Britain, were striving by treaties of arbitration to make 
Hiin* that no ehauco quarrel should mar the |xuice 
they desired to make perpetual, Germany stood aloof. 
Her historians and philosophers preached tho splendoiirs 
of war : power was proidaiiniHi as the true, imd of the 
State ; tho General Staff forged with untiring industry 
tho weapons by which, at the appointed moment, powder 
might l»e achiovod. The.so facts proved clearly enough 
that treaty arrangoinciil.s for maintaining jMiace were 
not likely to find much favour at Berlin ; they <lid not 
prove that such treaties, once made, would he utterly 
inoffoctual. This became evident only w'heii war luul 
broken out; though tho demonstration, when it came, 
was overwhelming. So long as Germany remaiii.s tho 
Germany which, without a shadow of justification, over- 
ran and barbarously ill-troatiOil a country it was pledged 
to dofofid, no Sttvio can regard its rights os secure if 
they have no better protection than a solemn treaty. 

'I’ho case is made worse by tho n'floction that thes4» 
inotliods of oaleulated brutality woro designed l>y the 
Central Powers not merely to crutih to tho tlnst those 
with whom thny were at war, but to intimidate those 
with whom they wore Mtill at pt^aco. Belgium wa.s not 
only a victim --it was an example. Neutrals were 


intended to note the outrages which accotiqjanied its 
conquest, the reign of terror whi(?h follow’cd on its occupa- 
tion, tho deportation of a portion of its population, the 
cruel oppression of the reiiiMiiider. •Amt lost nations 
happily proteetoil, either by Brilisli fleets or by thoir 
own, from German »irmies should suppose themselves 
safe from Germnii methods, the suhinarine has (within 
its limits) assiduously imitated the harhuri<' praidiees 
of the lister service. The War SlaiT.^ of the ('eidral 
Powers are widl eontent to horrify tho worhi if at the 
same time they can terrorize it. 

If, then, the Central Cowers succeed, it will he to 
rnethod.s like these that they will »)we their sucewss. 
How can any reform of interoalioniil ndatioiis bo based 
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on a peace thus ohtaine<l ? Such a peace would repn*- 
wnt the triumph of all the forces which make w.-ir eerlain 
ami make it brutal. It would advertise the futility of 
all the methods on which civilization ndies to eliminate 
the occasions of iiih'rnatioiial «lispute and to mitigate 
their ferocity. 

Gennany a id Austria made the present war inevitable 
by attacking the rights of one small State, and they 
gained thoir initial triumphs by violating the treaty- 
giianled territories of another. Are small Stales going 
to find in them their future protectors, or in treaties 
made by them a bulwark again -t aggro-ision ? 'ferrorism 
by land and sea will have proved itself the instrument of 
victory. Are tlie victors likely to abandon it on the 
appeal of the neutrals ? If existing treaties an» no more 
than scraps of paper can fr»4lli trinities lielp ns ? If the 
violation of tho most fundamcnlal canons of international 
law be crowned with siic<*ess. will it not he in vain that 
the assembled nations labour to improve their code ? 
None will profit by their rules hut tin* eriiiiinals who 
break them. It is Ihosi' who keep them that will sulTcr. 

Though, therefort', the peoph* of this eouidry share 
to the full tho desire of the Frcsidenl for peace they do 
not believe that peace can lie durable if it bo not based 
on tho siiecMiss of tho Allied eniise. For a durable poaeo 
can hardly ho ex|)octed unless three conditions are 
fulfilled. Tho first is that the existing causes i f inter- 
national* unrest should bc‘, as far as possible, ri'inovcd 
OP weakened. The second is that, the aggressiv'o aimi 
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anil the uii8crupuloUd methoilH of the Ooritral Powers 
Hhoiild fall into ilisropiito amotiK their own (jeoplos. 
'I'he thini it; that behind international law, and behind 
all treaty arran)<<Hneut.s for preventing or limiting hos- 
tilitioH, Home form of international sanction should be 
ilevised which would give pause to the hardiest aggressor. 
'Phese conditions may be ditlicult of fulfilment. But 
we believe them to bo in general harmony with the 
l*re«idont's ideals, and we are confident that none of 
them can be snttsfiod, even imperfoctly, unless poac'o 
be secured on the general lines indicated (so far as 
Kurope is concerned) in the Joint Note. Therefore it is 
that this country has made, is making, and is prepared 
to make sacrifices of blood and Incisure unparallclod in 
its history. It bears these lieavy burdens not merely 
that it may thus fiilfd its treaty obligations, nor yet 
that it may seouro a barnm triiiinph of one group of 
nations t>vor another. It bears them because it firmly 
believes that on the sjiccess of the Allies depend the 
jirospects of peaceful civilization and of those int(3rna* 
tional reforms which the host thinkers of the New 
W'orld, as of the Old, dare to hop.? may follow on the 
cessation of our present calamities. 

Jmiiu?diately iifU-r tlui publication of tho 
K<?ply of the Allies to Pre.sident Wilson, the 
KtiLsm* addressed the following proc^lnrnation 
to the (lenniMi peoj^le : — . 

Our enemies have ilrofipcd tho mask. After refusing 
with scorn and hypocritical words of love for |ioa(?e 
and humanity our honest peace ollor they now. in their 
H'ply to the Ifnited States, have gone beyond that 
and admitted their lust for conquest, the baseness of 
which is further oidiancod by their calumnious assei- 
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tions. Their aim iu the crushing of Germany, tho dis- 
rnemborment of tho Powers allied to us, and the enslave 
ment of tho freedom of Europe and tho seas under tlie 
sumo yoke that Qi^co, with gnashing tooth, is now 
enduring. But what they in thirty months of the 
bloodiest fighting and unscrupulous oconomio wa. 
could not achieve they will also in *11 the future not 
accomplish. '* 
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Our glorious victories and our iron strength of will, 
with which our fighting people at the front, and at 
home have born all hardship and distress, guarantee 
that also in tho future our beloved Fathorland has 
nothing to fear. Burning indignation and holy wrath 
will redouble the strength of every German man and 
woman, whother it is dovoted to fighting, work, or 
suffering. Wo are romly for all sacrifices. The God 
who planted His glorious spirit of freedom in our brave 
people’s heart will also give us and our loyal allioh, 
tested in battle, full victory over all the enemy lust 
for power and rage for rlest ruction. 

This proclamation, and tho flood of aitnilai' 
utterances which wore now emitted from 
Germany, were no doubt sincere enough in 
the sense that Germany was much disgusted 
by the Allies’ frank definition of their aims 
in prosecuting the war. The statements of 
tho Allies were, indeed, of the most damaging 
kind, and the German peace manoeuvre as 
such had failed ignominiously. But although 
tlie failure was unpleasantly ignominious, 
German expectation of direct success had 
always been extremely faint. The main object 
was to clear tho political decks for more 
" ruthless ’’ prosecution of tho war. Germany 
was about to throw out her final challenge to 
the world. She was aware that she was now 
staking everything. In view especially of 
tho experiences of Belgium, Serbia and Rumania, 
it was improbable that any of tho other European 
States would intervene at this stage. But, 
for the rest, it was " Central Europe " against 
the world, and Germany was risking the whole 
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of the tioriiiimic structures w)iich she had so 
painfully built up in the United States, in 
South America, and in the Far East. There 
could be no better evidence of tho OiTiuan 
view than thf astotmding instructions sent 
from Berlin to Count BornstorfT in Washington 
for transmission to the Cerinan Minister in 
Mexico.* Herr Zimmerinann, the new German 
Foreign Secretary, was WTiting, it must bo 
remembered, on January 19, while tlonnany 
was nomiirally on tho most friendly terms 
with tho United States. He already announced 
that unrestricted ” submarine warfare would 


of an alliane<‘ with Persia in 1807 ! As for 
tho intended proposal to Japan, it could bo 
appreciatofi only by the Germjjbn ( Oirermnent 
which during the spring and summer of 1914 
liiid been trying to pre|jaro for its coming war 
by securing Japanese neutrality, and by the 
German x)cople which had sorigusly believed 
at tho beginning of August, 1914, that Japan 
had doclwed war on Uussia. 

Whether or not President Wilson was 
already aware of the true character of German 
policy, ho continued calmly on his course. 
On January 22 he delivered a speech to the 
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begin on .Fc^bruary 1 ; ho declared that 
Germany “ intended to endeavour to kwp 
neutral ** tho United States ; and yet he waw 
already prepared, “as soon as it is certain 
that there will be an outbreak of war with t he 
United States,” to make a definite alliance 
with Mexico, and to invite Japan to desert her 
Allies. Seldom in the history of diplomacy 
Jiad tl^^ro been such a combination of cynicism 
and folly ; w'hen Herr Zimmermann wivs 
criticised in tho Reichstag, the National 
Liberals cited Frederick the Great and Napoleon 
ii his defence — especially Napoleon’s proposal 

♦For tho text of tlio Noto RcoCliaptor CLXXVllI., 
o. 373. 


8enat(' which, in spite of its apparent irrelevance 
to l,he events that- were immediately impending, 
must be recorded here as one of tlio most- 
memorable State papers in the history of th<‘ 
time. Mr. Wilson said#: — 

On Dufomljor 18 hist I. aihtrcKKed an idriilic Not«* 
to the GovernikKMits of tho nations now at war rei]uc.stiim 
Ilium to state, more iletinitely than they hail yet Ikmmi 
hy irillier i^roiip of bidligereiita, the terms upon whii-h 
they would deem it possible to iiinko peace. 

1 ^poko on behalf of humanity and of tho ri^;hts of 
ail iii'utral nations like our own, many of who'^o most, 
vital intere.«?ts the war piit.s in eon.stant jeopardy. 

'rii6 tVnfral l*owf*r.s iiiiifod in a ix'ply W'hich .daie»| 
mow'ly that they w»t»i ready to meet their iinte;i:oni.<ts 
ill eonfernneo to di.seu.ss terms of peace. 

'riio Klitento Powers have replied niiieh more definitely 
iind have stated, in K*^neral terms indeed, but with 
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Bulficieiit Hofinitonos« to imply (lot ails, tho nrranf^- 
meiits. pnaraiit.nfc«. and acts of i-opamtioii which th«\v 
(leorn,to he the itidispoiiHahlo conditions of a satisfactory 
Hidtlomenl, 

Wo are much nearer a definite iliscussioii of tho 
peace wlii(!h shall end tho present war. Wo are that 
rnu(di imarer tho^disoiissioii of tho international concert 
which* must thereafter hold tl)e world at peace. In 
every discussion of tho pt?a(;e that must end tliis war 
it is taken for prantod that peaiMj must he followed )»y 
definite cotuterl of the Powers which will make it vir- 
tually impossihle that any such catastrophe Khould ever 
vhelin us apain. i lo 
sane and Mioiiphtful man. must talo? that for granted. 

I have soiipht this opportunity t(j address you hccause 
I thoupht that 1 owed it to you, as tho eouncil asso- 
ciatetl with me in the final detenniiiation of our inter- 
national ohlipatioMs, to disclose to you willioiit reserve 
the thoupht and purpose that have Im^cii taUiiip form in 
my mind with regard to the duty of our (lovernment 
ill the days to eome, when it will he lU'cessary to lav 
afi(?sh and upon a new filan tho foundations of peam 
aiin/np the nations. 

It is ineonceivahle lliaf the people of tlie Fnitr-d 
Slates should play iu» part in that pi-cat enterprise. 
To take part in such a service will he the opportunity 
for which they have sought lo pri'pare themselve.s 
liy I he very principles and purposes of th«*ir polity 
and the approved practices of their (lovcrnineiit ever 
siiict* the days when they set up a new nation in the 
high and honourahle hope that it might in all tliat it 
was and did show mankind the way to liherty. They 
('iviiiiut in honour w’itlihold the service to which th(*y are 
now about to bo challimged. 'I’hcy do not wish to 
withhold it. But they owe it to themselves and to tho 
other nations of the w'orld to stale tho conditions under 
which they will find free lo render it. 

'I’hat service is nothing less tlniu this : To add their 
authority and their power to the authority and force of 
other nations to guarantee peace and justice throughout 
t.he world. Such a lenient cannot now hc^ long 
postponed. It is riglit that before it comes tliis (Jovern- 
riumt sliould frankly formulate the oondilioiis upon 
winch it would feel justified in asking our people to 
approve its formal and solemn adherence to a league for 
pea(^e. 1 am hero to attempt to state those conditions. 

'Phe present war must first he ended, hut w(^ owe 
it to candour and to a just regard for the opinion of 
mankind to say that, so far as our participation in 
guarantees of future peace i.s coneeriied, it makes a 
great deal of difference in what way and upon what 
terms it is ended. 

Tho treaties and agreoineiits which bring it to an end 
must embody terms that will creaUi a fieiice that is 
worth guarHiitceing and preserving, a peaei? that will 
win the approval of mankind, not merely a peace that 
w’ill serve the sev^eral intorosts and immediate aims of 
the nations emgaged. 

Wo shall hav'e no voice in determining what thos«? 
terms shall he, hut we shall. I feel sure, have a voics? 
in determining wliether they shall be made lasting 
ur not by tho guarantees of a universal covenant ; 
and our judgment upon what is fundamental and essen* 
tial os a condition pn^eedeiit to {lermaneney should 
)»n spoken now, not afterwards, when it may be too late. 

\o covenant of coo|S'rative ])oaco that does not 
include tho peopkis of the New World can surtiee to 
keep the future safe against w'ar ; and yet t hen^ is only 
one sort of peace that tho peoples of America could 
join guaranteeing. 'I'he clemcuits of that peaces 
mu.st be elements that engage the confideiiee and 
satisfy the principles of the .Amerioari (lov'ernment, 
elements consist/>iit with the political faith and the 
pra(d>ical convictions which the peoples of America havo 
unee for all embraced and undertaken to defend. 

1 do not mean to say that any American tlovernmont 
would throw any obstacle in the w’ay of any terms of 


peace the Oov’ernmoiits now at- war might agree upon, 
or seek to upset them w'hcn made, whatever they inight 
1)6. I only take it, for granted that mere terms of pracc 
between tho beUigeroiits will not sa^sfy even the hclli- 
gerents themsfdv'es. Mere agreements may not make 
(MUice seiMire. 

It will he absolutely necessary that a force be crc.ttcd 
us a guarantor of the pcrinaiiericy of I hi* settlement so 
much greater than the force of any nation now’ engaged 
or any alliance hitherto fonneil or |fl*oject(Ml, that no 
nation, no proluvhle (;oinhinatioii of nations, could face 
or withstand it. If the peace pri'scntly to be nuvlc is 
to endure, it must he a peace made si?c*ure by the orga- 
nized major force of mankind. 

The terms of the immediate peace agreed ujion will 
ilctermiiu' whether it is a i»caco for whiclj sncli a gnaraiitce 
can be secured, 'I’tie i|uestioii upon wdiich the whole 
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future peac'c and policy of the world depends i.s this: 
Is the pn'sent a struggle for a just and secure peace or 
only for a new balance of power? If it be oidy a 
st niggle for a new bulauee of power, who will guarantee, 
who can guarantee the stable ecpiilihriimi of the new 
arrangement ? f^nly a tranquil Muropo cau he a stable 
Kurope. Then* must he, not a%alanee of jiow'or, hut a 
eommunity of pow(*r ; not organized rivalries, hut an 
organized common peace. 

Fortunately wo hav’o rcei^v'ed very explicit assurances 
on this point. 

The statesmen of both of the groups of nations now 
arroyed against one another liave said, in terms that 
(M)uld not he misinterpn^ted, that it was no part of the 
purpose they had in mind to crush their antagonists. 
But the implications of these assurances may not he 
equally clear to all — m.iy not he the same on both sitles 
of tho water. 1 think it w'ill he scrvieeahle if I attempt 
to set forth what w'e understand them to he. 

Thoy imply, first of all, that it must be a peace without 
victory. 

1 be^that T may bo permitted to put iny own inter- 
prf'tation upon it and that it may bo understood that 
no other interpretation was in iny thought. I am seek- 
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ing only to faco rt*ali(iesp and to face them without Huft 
concoalinents. 

Victory would mean peace forced u(>oii the loMir, a 
victor's terms imiy^sed upon the vanquished. It would 
bo accepted in humiliation, under duress, at intolerable 
sacrifice, and would leave a sting, a rtfsentnient, a bitter 
memory upon which terms of pc^aco would rest, not 
permanently, but only as upon quicksand. Only a |ieace 
between etiuals can last — only a peace the very principle 
of which is equAity and a common participation in a 
common benefit. The right state of inindi the right 
feeling between nations is as necessary for a lasting peace 
as is the just settlement of vexed questions of territory 
or of racial and national allegiance. 

The cfjuality of nations upon which pence must be 
founded, if it is to last, must be an equality of rights ; 
the guarantees exchanged must neither recognize nor 


security of life, of worship, and of industrial and social 
development should be guaranteed to all peoples whe 
have lived hitherto under the power of Govenf.ments 
devoted to a faith and puq)Ose hostile to their 
own. 

I speak of this, not because of any desire to exalt an 
abstract political principle which hausalways been held 
very dear by those who have sought to build up liberty 
in America, but for the same reason that I have spoken 
of tho other conditions of peace whioh seem to me clearly 
indispensable — hccause I wish frankly to unc(»ver 
realities. 

Any peace which does not recognize and accept this 
principle will inevitably bo upset. It will not rest upon 
tho affections or the convictions of mankind. 'J'he fer* 
ment of spirit of whole populations will fight subtly and 
constantly against it, and all the world will sympathize. 
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imply a differenee liotweeii big nations and small : 
between those that are powerful and those that are 
weak. Right must be based upon tho common strength, 
not upon the individual strength, of the nations upon 
whoso concert peace will deperict. 

Equality of territory or of resources there, of course, 
(‘Biinot be ; nor any oBicr sort of equality not gained 
ill tho ordinary peaceful and legitimate development ol 
the people themselves. Rut no one asks or expects 
anything more than an equality of rights. Mankind is 
looking now for freedom of life, not for cquipois<?s of 
jMjwer. 

And there is a deeper thing involvtNl than even equality 
of right among organized nations. 

No peace can last, or ought to last, which does not 
recognize and accept the principlo that Governments 
derive all their just jK»wers from tho consent of the 
governed, and tliat no right anywhere exists to hand 
peoples about from potentate to potentate as if they 
wore property. 

I take it for granted, for instance, if I may venture 
upon a single example, that statesmen everywl^ere are 
agreed that there should bo a united, independent, and 
autonomous Poland, and that henceforth inviolable 


The world can bo at peace only if its life* is stable, arui 
there can be no stability whore the will is in rebellion, 
whore t here is not tranquillity of spirit and a souse of 
justice, of freedom, and of right. 

So far as practicable, moreover, every great people 
now struggling towards a full development of its resources 
and of its powers should ho assured a direct outlet to 
the groat highways of tho sea. 

Where this cannot be done by the cession of territory, 
it no doubt can be done by tho neutralization of direct 
riglite of way under the general guarantee which will 
assure the peace itself. With a right comity of arrange'* 
mont no nation need be shut away from free access to 
the open ^uiths of the world's commerce. 

And tho paths of the sea must alike in law and in fact 
be free. Tho freedom of the seas is the Hne qtiA,noh of 
peai«, equality, and cooperation. 

No doubt a somewhat radical reconsideration of many 
of tho rules of international practice hitherto thought 
to be established may be necessary in order to make tho 
seas indeed free and common in practically all oiroum.* 
stances for the use of mankind ; but tho motive for such 
changes is convincing and comjielling. There can be 
no trust or intimacy between the peoples of the world 
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without thorn. The free, constant, uifthwatenoci inter- 
> jourse of nations is an esstjutial part of the process of 
JK^ac© an4 of development. It need not be dimcult either 
to define or to weuro the frrwdom of the seas if the 
GovemrnontH of the world sincerrdy desire to come tt> 
pn aj^reement concierninjf it. 

It is ajirolilem cfcsely eoniiected with the limitation 


heiicfdorth to eoiitinue him? and there to be built up and 
inaiiilained. 'I’he statesmen of the world must plan for 
)>efu;e and nations must adjust and aeeommodate their 
policy to it as they have plaunod for# war anil iriiide 
ready for pitiless contest and rivalry. 

'rhe question of anmiiiients, whether on land or on 
sea, is the mi>st immediately and intensely practical 





[/•>»»» “ I’lk," Junmfv L 2 , H|i7. 

“THE EXTINGUISHED LAMP OF PEACE.” 

German aoldiera are represented in pursuit of the Powers which have refiAed the German peace 
proposal, and as determined now to “thrash” them. 


of naval armam(?nts and the coo|M?ration of the navieii 
of the world in keeping the seas at one© fit?e and safe, 
and the question of limiting naval armainonts opens tho 
ivider and perhaps more ditficnlt question of the limita- 
tion of armies and of all proKrainmos of military prepara- 
tion. DitHcult and delicate as those (piestions arc, they 
must ho faced with tho ntniost candour and decided in 
a spirit of real aocommodalion, if peace is to come with 
healing in its wings, and come to stay. Peace cannot 
be had without coneessiun and sacrifice. 

There can be no sense of safety and equality among 
the nations if gn?at and preponderating armaments are 


question connected with the future fortunes ot nation'^ 
an 1 of mankind. 

1 have ‘jpokim upon thest? greaf matters witliont 
reserve and with the utmost explicitness, because it has 
seemed to me to 1 m? necessary if the w'orld’s yearning 
desire for pcat'o wa- anywnere to find voice and friM* 
utterance, 

TVrhaps I atn the only person in high aiilhority 
amongst all the peoples of tho wi>rld who is at liberty to 
s(K?ak and hold nothing back. I am sneaking as an 
individual, and yet I am spc'aking also, of course, as th'«« 
resjKmsible head of a great (lo\ eminent, and I feel 
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[From “ Lttslige Diliitr.** 


•‘THE BLOCKADE OF THE CHANNEL.” 
“England is becoming more and more Hke a 
mouse- trap.*' 

iTOiifident that. I hnvo naid what the pooplo of tho Unitetl 
StatO!4 would w’ish me to Hay. 

May I not add that 1 ho(Ki and Ix^liove that T am in 
ofTnot Hpeaking for liboraln and friends of humanity in 
every nation and of every proRratnino of liberty ? 1 

would fain believe that I am S{XMiking for tho Hilent inass 
of mankind everywhere who liave yet had no place 
or opportunity to speak their real hearts out con* 
cterning tlie death and ruin they see to have come 
aln:)a<.ly upon tho personn an<l the homes they hold 
most dear. 

And in hohlini? out the expectation that the pi‘opIe 
and (jJovemiiient of the Ibiitcd iStates will join the other 
civili/.ed notions of the w'orld in jkfiiaranieeing the periiia- 
nence of peaire ujmhi such terms (as) I have name<i [ 
s|M?ak with tho ^jreater boMne.ss and confidence because 
it is clear to every man who can think that there is in 
this promise no breach in either our truditi<mH or our 
policy as a nation, but a fulfilment, rather, of all that 
W'c bnv<» professed or striven for. 

I am proposing;, as it were, that tho nations should 
with one acconi adopt tho iloctrine of J*resi<lent Monroe 
as tho doctrine of tho world : that no nation .should s(M>k 
to oxtend its polity over any other nation or people, but 
that every p<Jople should be left free Iti delermino its 
own polity, its own way of development, unhindoreil, 
unthreateiiod, unafrn^l, the little alonw with the great 
and powerful. 

T am proposing that all nations hencoforth avoid 
entangling alliances which would draw them into com> 
ixuition.s of power, catch tftcin in a fn’t of intrigue and sel* 
fish rivalry, and disturb their own atTairs with influon<*e8 
iniriidod from without, 'riiere is no ••ntangling alliance 
in a (concert of power. When all unite to a«‘t in the same 
sense and with the same purpose all act in common 
interest and are free to live their own lives under a 
common protection. 

I am proposing government by the consent of the 
governed ; that fiHH^dom of tho seas which in international 
conference after conference representatives of the people 
of the United States have urged with the eloquence of 
those who are the convinced disciples of liberty ; and 
that moderation of annaments which makes tof armies 
*and navies a power for order merely, not an instrument 
of aggression or of selfi.sh violence. 


Those are Amefican principles, American policies. We 
could stand for no others. And yet they are the prin-^ 
oiples and policies of forward-looking men and women 
everywliere, of every motiern nation, of every enlighteneii 
community. 1'hey arc the principles of mankind and 
must prevail. , 

«> 

• 

Meanwhile, Cerinanjj was completing her 
prtq^uraiions. On tlio evening of January 31 
tho American Ambassador in Berlin, Mr. 
(lerard, w'as summoned to tho Foreign Office, 
and was informed that at midnight -this was 
jtist three and a half hours* notice ! - (Germany 
would “ abandon tho limitations which she 
had hitherto imposed on herself in tho employ- 
ment of her fighting weapons at sea.” Herr 
Zimmerman n produced the Memorandum 
designating ” barred zones (spemjebiete) twound 
(Ireat Britain, France, and Italy, and in the 
Fastern Mediterranean,” and a new Not(^ 1<) 
tho United States. Tho Note began with a 
reference to Mr. Wilson’s speech to the Senate, 
declaring cynically that “ the guiding lines 
of this important declaration agree, to a largo 
extent, with the principles and wishes which 
(lermany professes.” Germany would “ sin- 
cerely rejoice if peoples like those of Ireland 
and India now obtained their freedom.” 1'he 
Note then referred to the German peace 
proposals, and declared that tliey had failed 
“ owing to the lust of concpiest of tiicir 
opponents who desire to dictate p(>aee.” 
'riiere was then a long denunciation of the 



[From ** SimpitcissifHus,** 

“ MilUr Neptune, the Germtnt ere in the 
Atlentiel** 
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THG HOSPITAL SHIP ** LAN FRANC'* *' 

orpedoed on the South Coe.t April 17, 1917. The hoepital .hip “ Donegal ■ 

WM sunk on the same day. * 


Allies, and especially of the British Empire, 
And tho Noto proceeded •. - 

Kvery day by which the tci rihle slruggle is proUmK«d 
hriiigH new devastations, new distress, new death. 
Every day by which the war is shortened pre.servo.s on 
both sidcH the lives of thousands of brave fighters, and 
»« a hle.sHing to torlimnl mankind, 'fhe Imperial 
(iovorniiient would not he able to answer before its own 


conscience, before tho German people, and before history, 
if it left any means whatever untried to hasten the end 
of tho war. 

^With the Pre.sideTit of the United States it had hojied 
to attain this aim by negotiations. After the attempt 
to r«‘ach an understanding was answered by the enemy 
with the announcement of intensified war. Hie Irniwrial 
Government, if it desin’s in tlie higher sense to serve 
humanity and not to do a wrong against its own country- 
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GRRTCHKN : ** Will it never end? Think of our awful responsibility before humanity.*' 
HANS: ** And these everlasting sardines for every meal/* 


moil, must cofitinuo with all its weapons the battle forced 
on it anew for oxistenco. 

On February 1, 1917, the Oormaii Oovern- 
iiient coinploted its procdai nation of piracy 
by an announceinent, accoin[)anicd by all 
manner of lying allegatiotiH, that it would 
“ henceforth tolo’atc no liospital ship ” in 
defined areas, and would treat hospital ships 
in such aretis as belligerents. 

Thus ( Jermany reached the inevitable results 
of the p(3licy upon wdiieh shi^ had embarked 
five months before, under stn'ss of the eanif)aign 
of 1919 and the decline in her fortunes which 
was marked especially liy the Battle of the 
SoTiime. She had dragged her Allie.s along 
with her, but she hatl defied the world, and the 
world was not slow t^o take up the challenge. 
“ If the peace offer,” wrote Professor Delbriick, 
the Berlin historian, in the l^reuftftwrhe Jahr- 
hiicher for Febriuvry, 1917, “ liad brought 
us f)eac;e negotiations, T should have welcomed 
it very heartily, because I believe that, in 
view of the present war situation, we should 
have been able to achieve everything necessary 
for Germany. But of a truth we can welcome 
also the powerful stimulus to the war- will on 
our side, as well as the uncertainty and confusion 
which we have produced atnong our enemies.” 
It was a very Prussian calculation, twhich only 


omitted the other side? of the account — that, 
to use a phrase which Mr. bloyd George 
subsequently applied to the intervention of 
America, the civilized world had come to learn 
that ” it is no use waving a neutral flag in the 
teeth of a shark ” and that it was nt'cessary 
” to puf» down this pest once and for ever.” 
There was no longer any remnant of doubt, 
about Germany's ut ter insincerity. In announc- 
ing the new submarine policy to the Reichstag 
on January 31, t-ho Imperial Chancellor, Herr 
von Bethrnann-Hollweg, who had Jiitherto 
posed 08 a defender of the principles of civiliza- 
tion against the doctrines of Pan-Gcrman 
” ruthlessness,” avowed that he hiul never 
opposed ” unrestricted ” submarine warfare 
except on grounds of temporary expediency. 
When he hod resisted, and defeated, the 
demands of Tirpitz in the spring and summer of 
1910, he had done so only because the new 
submarine policy was not “ripe.” Now 
Germany was ready, and ” must, therc'fore, 
not wait any longer.” 

That was the real spirit underlying the 
Gennan peace campaign, which wdh initiated 
in the name of the Kaiser's ” conscience,” 
” moral courage,” and ” responsibility to God.*' 
Germany, in the Kaiser's phrase, had ” dropped 
the mask.” 




END OF VOLUME ELEVEN. 
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Gen. von Bissing, 24, 25 
Ginchy : British bombard, cap- 
ture, and lose, 135, again 
assault, 136, take, 141-144; 
lighting at, 125, 127 ; 

OfHcer’a letter on, 125 : 
(jicrinan counter - attacks, 
146; Irish at, 142-145; 
prisoners taken at, 144. 145 
Giurgovo, Bulgarians occupy, 

Glavaciocul, River, fighting on 
the, 467 

Goltz, Field-Marshal von dor, 
first German Governor- 
General in Belgium, various 
decrees, 4, 6, 19, 27, 36 
Gorizia, Italians enter, 248 
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Qorizia Line, po^itionH on the, 
i 242 

Oough.'Oen. Sir Hubert ; attack 
on Thicpval, Courccictte 
and Marti npuich, 150 152, 
283 ; advance on Thicpval, 
121, 304 ; iiiH^gnia of Crand 
Oftittcr of the Legion of 
Honour conferred on. 400 
(jlrahame, Mr., British Consul* 
Cenerai at Ispahan, at- 
tacked and wounded, 352 
Crandcourt. British reach out- 
skirts of, 425 

Oreat Britain: history of con- 
nexion with Persia, 324- 
335 ; Shipping, sec “ Ship- 
ping ” 

Crey, Sir Kdward, on Persia, 353. 
(Iriftiths, Col. Norton, destroys 
oil wells at Ploeshti, 472 
(Jroner, Cenerai, (vhief of “ War 
Bureau” of Prussian Minis- 
try of War, 477 

(juciidocourt ; British advanoo 
and entry into, 300, 302 
Cuillemont : British take, 134, 

135 ; Prussian (hiard de- 
feated at, 134. 135 

Cuyneiner, Lieut., French avia- 
tor, exploits on Western 
Front, 296 

Cyimes Pass, fighting in the, 445 

H 

Haig, Cen. Sir Douglas : dispo- 
sitions in advance on Mor- 
val, 152, 153 ; dispatches 
on the position between the 
Anere and Somme quoted, 
405, 406 ; on the fighting. 
Sept. 15 16, 1916, 291; 
replie.s to Cen. JofTre'a con- 
gratulations, 292 
Unllhjorg^ sunk, 176 
Hamadan, Kussians take, 355 
Hatszeg, Rumanian advance on. 
213 

Heinrich, Cenerai von, appointed 
Military Covernor of Buka- 
rcst, 472 

Hermada Ridge, Austrian de- 
fences on the, 265, 266 
Hermannstadt : Austro-Hun- 

garians evacuate. 211 ; 
Battle of, 226 : Cen. Mano 
lescii defeated at, 226 ; 
German capturc.s at, 230 
High Wood : fighting at, 141, 
289 ; German attack at, 
129 ; Sir Hubert Cough's 
attack on, 283 
Hill 76, French take, 149 
Hill 120, French take, 297 
Hill 121, French take. 127, 128. 
Hill 130, French take, 297 
Hill 145, French take, 148 
Hindetiburg, General von, ap- 
pointed Chief of Cenerai 
Staff, 474 ; letter on muni- 
tions industry quoted, 475 
Hoboken, British bomb ship 
building yards at, 131 
Hopfer, Cenerai, proclamation 
in Toiirnai, 37, 29 
Hopital Farm, French capture, 

136 

Hospital ships, Germans an- 
nounce war on, 504 
Hughes, Mr., difficulties of Aus- 
tralian wheat transport, 110, 
111 


1 

laticovcscu, (General, appointed 
to Rumanian General Staff, 
233, 467 

I gel, Herr von, arrested in New 
York, 376 

Incheape, lA>rd, appointed 
Chairman of Ports Con- 
gestion Committee, 87 
Isonzo : Austrian retreat on the, 
248 ; Italian advance on 
the, 240-257 ; preparations 
for offensive on the, 239 
Ispahan, British and Russian 
community leave, 353 
Italian .Army: force arrives in 
Saloniea, 274 ; .strength, in- 
crease at end of 1916, 273 
Italian offensive in the Carso. 
Aug.- Dec., 1916, war with 
thu many, 237-276 ; cap- 
tures in Aug., 247, 251 : 
preparations for, 238, 239 
Italy: declare.s War on Ger- 
many, 274 -276 ; Covern- 
menf, Balkan muddle, eriti- 
ei.sm, 273, 274 ; munitions, 
supply organization, 273 


J 

•Jagow, Herr von, re'iigns ollice 
as Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, 478 
•lapan, German attempt to em- 
broil with U.S.A., 374. 497. 
dassy, Rumanian Government 
tran'«ferred to, 471 
dellieoe. Admiral Sir John, tri- 
bute to Merchant Service, 
161 

Jiu Valley : Cernfan advance in, 
457-459; fighting in the, 
450 454 

Joffre, General, congratulations 
to Cenerai Haig on the vic- 
tories of Sept. 15 and 16. 
1916, 292 

Jostoff, General, death. 215 
Jugo-Slav Division, in the Dob- 
riidja, 218 

K 

Kaiser, The : letter to Beth- 
mann-Hollweg on Peace 
.schemes quoted, 476, 477 ; 
order to Army and Navy on 
Peace quoted, 478 ; i)roeln- 
mation to German people 
after refusal of peace pro- 
posals, 496 

Kaledin, General, on the Molda- 
vian frontier, 466 
Keller, Cenerai Count, in com- 
mand of Russian armies in 
Moldavia, 445 

Keogh, Sir Alfred : organizes 
campaign against spotted 
fever, 53 ; on typhoid fever. 
72 

Kerind, Russians at, 356 
Kermanshah, Turks retake, 355, 
356 

Kezdi - Vasarhely, Rumanians 
capture, 211 
K il p u r wey, sunk, 16*4 
King sUphen, trawler, finds 
L19 in North Sea, 175 * 
Kirchbach, General von, on the 
Somme, 146 


Kiseloff, General, in command of 
Bulgarian Divtsions in at- 
tack on Tutrakan, 214 
Kneu.s.sl, General iivoii, attacks in 
Jiu Valley, 450-454, 457 
Kosch, General von, in command 
of German Danube Army, 
437 ; crosses Danube, 462- 
464 ; on the Neajlovu line, 
467 * 

Kothen, Cenerai von, in com- 
mand of German defence 
round Chaulnes, 407 
Kove.'ss, General von, on the 
Moldavian Frontier, 466 
Krafft von Deltnen.singen, Gen., 
in cummand of Alpine 
Corps at Ilermannstadt, 
227 ; in Rumania, 437 ; 
ad V a net* on Re<l Tower 
Pa.ss. 446 450; in the 
Alula Valley, 457, 462 ; 
reacdics Rimnic Valeea, 466 
Kronstadt: Battle of, 232; 
Falkenhayn'iS atta(;k on. 
435; German Magyar Army 
enters, 232; Rumanians 
take, 211 

Kiihne, Gen. von, in Rumania, 

436 ; advance in Wallnehia, 

437 ; on Siatinn. 461 ; 
offensive in Vulcan J*nss, 
457 

Kum, Russians take, 355 


I. 

L19 (Ze]>pelin) found in North 
Sea, 175 

Lacapelb% Gen., on the Sunime, 
412 

La Maisonette, Germans re- 
capture, 418 

Lansing, Mr. : eorrespoiulenee 
with Count Bernslorlf on 
the Arabic, 359; Note 
coneerning sinking of the 
Ancona <juoted, 359 ; Note 
to Allies deprecating the 
arming of merchant ships, 

361 

Law, Mr. Bonar, on Pro.sidenl 
Wilson’s Note of Dee. 20, 
1916, 484 

Leehitsky, Cen., in command 
of 9th Ru.ssian Army, 2C5 ; 
on the Moldavian Frontier, 
466 

Le Forest, French storm, 136 
Le Priez Farm, French take, 149 
Le Sars. Hri^jsh attack and take, 

398, 402 

Ijcsbooufs : British enter vil- 
lage of, 300, 302 
Le Traii^loy, fighting in front of, 
416,417 

Leuze Wood : bombardment of, 
135 ; British take, 136 
Ligny-Tilloy, British advance 

on, 403 

Lloyd George, Rt. Hon. David : 
further import restrict in n.s, 
92 ; visit.s the Somme, 148 ; 
on German Peace proposals. 

481 

liokviea : Austrian resistance 

in. 259; Italians occupy, 
260 

).,ombru, Gen., on the Argesh,* 
469 

I 
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liUilendorff, Oon. von. appointed 
Firat Quarto rmaHter (iono- 
ral, 474 

Lupcsco, Gen. A., 233 
• LiiHitamiu controverHy between 
Germany and U.S.A. eon- 
cerning, 360 

l.iittwitz, Baron von. Military 
Governor of BruMHeln, 6 
LfinXt trawlei*! ahellod by Ger- 
man submarine, 180 
Lytton, l^ord, on submarine 
warfare, 169 


M 

Miiekensen, Field- Marshal voii : 
in the Dobriidja, 213. 435, 
454-456 ; defeated, 223 ; 
enters Bukarest, 472 
Mnclay. Sir .Joseph : appointed 
Shippinfi; Controller, 96 ; 
forms Committee to advise 
on shipbuilding programme. 

103 

Macnaniarn. Dr. ; f>n policy of 
Admiralty in losses from 
submarines. 182; on the 
Merehant .Service, 173 
Maistre. Gen., Cfimmander under 
Gen. Miebeler, 420 
Maluja, mined off Dover, 174 
Manolcscu, Gen., in Comman<l 
of Hiimanian Army ad* 
vaneing against Hermann- 
stadt, 209. defeate<l at, 226 
Marchand, (»en. ; in command 
of French Colonial lroo])s 
on the Somme, 410 ; 
wounded, 415 

Marina^ torfiedoed, 173. 369 
Murriores \Voo<l, Fren<*h enter, 
136 

Marsehall, Gen. Baron von, on 
the Somme, 146, 419. 

Marti npuich ; British take, 289 ; 
fighting near, 295 ; Sir 
Hubert Gough's attack on, 
283 

Maurepas, French take, 127, 128 
Max, Burgomaster, deported to 
a Silesian fortress, 36 
Medical Research Committee V. 
work on antisepticH, 50 ; 
on dysentery, 68 ; on 
spotted fever, 54 
Medical Work and the Health of 
Armies (IF.), 41-76: Anti- 
septics, research work on. 
41-52 ; dysentery carriers, 
research upon, 67-71 ; epi- 
demic iaundice,^3, 75. 76 : 

“ Flavine,” discovery of, 
52 ; *•* Spotted Fever,” re- 
search work on. 52-67 ; 
typhoid fever, 71 ; typhus 
in Siberia, 73 

Mcineekc, Prof., on the situation 
in Germany at end of 1916. 
473 

• Mercantile Marine, the Work of 
the (TI.), 157-176: air at- 
tacks on the, 174 : arming 
of ships increased, 169, 170; 
awards granted for heroism. 
158 ; Gormans seize cap- 
tains of the, 166 ; impor- 
tance of, 158 ; King George 
and Sir J. Jellicoe, tribute 
to, 161 ; Dr. Maonamara 
on, 173; Lord Bert'sford on. 


171 ; transport statistics. 
159 

Merchant ships : arming of, 
Mr. Lan8ing*s Note to Allies 
deprecating, 361 ; German 
Note to U.S.A. on arming 
of, 362 ; unarmed, Ger- 
many's pledge not to sink. 
360 

M( •reier. Cardinal : German 

pledges to re returned Bel- 
gian refugees, 12 ; pastoral 
letter, 39, 40 

Morisor, Austro- Hungarians n*- 
pulscd at, 213 

Mexico, German proposal of 
Alliance, document quoted. 
373.374,497 

.Mieheler. (ien. : at the battle of 
the Somme, 139 ; attack 
on Bovent, Ablaineourt. 
and J*resHoire, 407 ; dis- 
positions south of the 
Somme, ]55, 156 

iVliiU'H and mine-laying by Ger- 
man submarines. 173, 174 ; 
mine-sweeping in the Noith 
Sea, 179 

Moldavia : defence of. <66; Ger- 
man offensive against, 443- 
446; Russian n*infoieemenls 
on. 445 

Money. Sir T.ieo : appointed 
Pailiamentary Secretary to 
Mini.stry of Shipping C\)n- 
trol, 97 ; on functions of 
Shipping Conti-oller, 98 ; 
on requisitioning of ship- 
ping, 82 ; statement on 
shipbuilding programmer 
quoted, 105, 106 

.Monfalcone : Italian feint at. 
240 ; Italians take Hill 85, 
245 

Morgen, Gen. von, 437, 446 ; 
commanding south of 
Kronstadt, 457 ; enters 
Cumpolung, 465 

Morval : British storm, 298, 
302 ; fighting in front of, 
404 ; Sir Douglas Haig’.s 
dispositions, 152 

Mouquet Farm : Anzacs capture, 
133 ; Canadians tak«* 
trenches (Sept., 1916), 289 ; 
fight for defences round, 
128, 291, 292 ; Prussian 
Guard defeated at, 132, 133 

Mdwe, German raider, 175 


N 

Nad Logem, Italians storm, 251 
Neajlovu, River, Rumanian of- 
fensive on, 467, victory, 
468, defeat, 469 

Nerizoif, Gen., in command of 
Third Bulgarian Army, 437 
i^orfk Wales, torpedoed, 162 
Kova Vas : fighting near, 256 ; 
Italians take, 257 


0 

O'Connor, Col., taken prisoner 
hv the Germans at Shiraz, 
355 

Oitoz Pass, fighting in, 445 
Omidcourt : French on the out- 
skirts of, 420 ; French 
take, 136 
Omsk, sunk, 167 


Oppacchiasclla. Italians take. 
251 

Orsova, Rumanians enter, 213 ; 
evacuate, 459 

Orsova Group (Rumanian), re- 
sistance and surrender of, 
459 

Oslavia, Italian attack dn, 244. 
245 

p 

Panama Canal, closing of, effect 
on shipping, 85 

Paneveggio, Italians occupy, 269 

Paper imports, reduction, 92 

Pasubio, Italian local offensive 
on the, 271 

Peace Campaign of Dec.., 1916, 
German, 473-504 ; Allies' 
refusal to enter into negotia- 
tions, 481, 482 ; Kaiser's 
Order to Army and Navy 
quoted, 478 ; Mr. Balfour's 
dispatch to Washington, 
493 496 ; Notes : see 

” Peace Notes." 

Pf*ace Notes : American : Mr. 
Lansing's Note of Dt^c.. 
1916. quoted. 371. 395, 
President Wilson's, Dec., 
1916, 482 484. Note* eriii- 
eism on, 378-380, Allies' 
reply, 491, Belgian addi- 
tional reply. 492. 493, 

(hirmaii reply, 485, 486, 
.Neutral attitude towards, 
493 ; German ; Dec. 12. 
1916, quoted, 478; Allies’ 
reply, 487, 488 ; Giu'inaii 
indignation nt re)>ly and 
further Note, 488, 491 ; 
Prof. Dclbruck on, 504 ; 
(ierman appeal to Vatican, 
479, 480 ; Scandinavian, 
485 ; Swiss, 485. 

Pecinka, Italians push towards 
summit of, 258 ; take, 260 

Peronne. position of, at end of 
Sept., 1916, 315 

Persia and the W'ar, 317-356 : 
after two years of war, 356 ; 
Anglo- Russian Convention 
(1907), 341-347 ; geography 
and topography, 317-320; 
German intrigue in, 349- 
355 ; history, 321-324 ; his- 
tory of British connexion 
with, 324-335; neutrality 
of (1914), 350 ; operations 
in 1915-16, 355, 356 ; Shah 
of, German attempt to 
induce him to leave Teheran, 
353: Turkish invasion of, 
352 

Potala, Gcu., suceceds Gen. 
Dragalina, 453 ; on the 
Argosh, 469 

Petros^ny, Rumanians occupy, 
213 ; evacuate, 225 

Piteshti, Gormans enter, 466 

Pettitti, Gen., in command of 
Italian force in Salonika, 
274 

Ploeshti, oil wells destroyed at, 
472 

Podgora, Austrian defences on, 
242, 243 ; fall of, 245 

Poinoar6, President, visit to 
Allied Front, 399 ; confers 
honours on Sir Hubert 
Gough, 400 

Poland, Russian, German at- 
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tempt to conscript Poles. 
u 474, 477 

Pope, The f German Peace Note, 
479-480 

Predeal, (xermano- Magyar t^ntry 
into, 443. 

*Pi*edcal Pass, Battle of the, 439- 

443r 

Presaii, Gon., ap|M>inted Chief 
of Rumanian General Staff. 
469 ; in command of Fourth 
Rumanian Army, 205, 433. 
443: in Eastern Transyl- 
vania, 223 ; opens offensive 
on River Neajlovu, 467 ; 
defeated, 469 

Pressoir : fighting in, 425 ; 

French advance on, 409 ; 
take, 420 

Priez Farm, fighting at. 294 

Provident, trawler, attacked by 
German submarine, 180 

J’russia, Prince Eitel Friedrich 
ill command of Ist Division 
of Prussian Guard on 
VVe.stcrn Front, 121 

Prussiaii Guard, defeated at 
Thiepval, IM ; at Guillc- 
mont and Mouquet Farm, 
132-135 

Putman, Mr. George H., 380 

Pys, (Canadians in, 309 


Q 

(^ua.st, Gen. von, on the Somme, 
146 


R 

Rancourt, French take, 298 

Rappahannock, torpedoed, 161 

Rawlinson, Gen. Sir Henry : 
advance on FIcrs, 283 ; on 
Ginchy and Guillemont, 
133 ; on Morval, 154 ; on 
Le Sars, 398, 401-403; 
attack on Flora, 127 ; on 
Ginchy, 127. 141 ; on Des- 
bosufs, Gucudccourt and 
Morval, 299 ; takes and loses 
Butte do Warlencourt, 419 

Red Tower Pass, Germans at- 
tack the, 228, 446-450 

Refugees, Belgian, return to 
Belgium, German treatment 
of, 11-14 

Regina Trench, Canadians at- 
tack. 397, 398 

Reuss, Prince of, Austrian Minis- 
ter in Persia, 351 

Rimnic Valcca, Germans reach. 

466 

Roosevelt, Mr., on President 
Wilson’s Peace Note, 378- 
380 

Root, Mr. Elihu, on American 
neutrality, 378 

Roques, Gen., visits Western 
Front, 400 

Rowanmore, torpedoed, 369 

Rumania : French Military Mis- 
sion* under Government 
transferred to Jassy, 471 ; 
Gen. Berthelot, ' arrival in. 
234, 437-439; passes and 
communioatioii8,201; strate- 
gical position on entry into 
war, 197 

Rumania, Queen of, article on 
Dobrudja quoted, 220 


* Rumanian Army . commands, 
changes, 233 ; equipment, 
insufficiency of, 203 ; re- 
grouping of, 466, 467 ; 

strength, 202 ; weakened 
on the Transylvanian Front, 
211 

Uuinanian Campaign of 1916 
(I.) Transylvania, 197 236 ; 
(II.) To Fall of Bukarest. 
433-472 ; retreat of First 
Rumanian Army from Her- 
mannstadt, 226 ; Rumanian 
captures, 233 ; Russian help 
in the, 434, 437 ; strategic 
position in Oct., 1916, 433 : 
Transylvania, invasion of. 
weakness of Rumanian 
plans, 205. 208, 209 
Kiimanian Front: description 
of. 199 ; Austro-Hungarian 
forties on the, strength, 207, 
208 

Runeirnaii, Mr. Walter, hand- 
ling of the shipping problem. 
78, 91 : limitation scheme 
of prices and freights, 96 ; 
restriction of imports, 92 ; 
on shipbuilding, 104 ; on 
the work of the Merchant 
Service, 158, 159 
Runciman, Sir Walter on ship- 
ping profits, 95 
Runfiian, sunk, 369 
Russian Army, in Rumanian 
^ campaign, 218, 219, 434. 

437, 445, 454-456. 466 
Russian Navy, cooperation with 
land forces at Constanza, 

455 

Si 

iSabotino Ridge : description of, 
242 ; Italians storm (Aug. 
6, 1916), 244 

SailliscI, French capture, 413, 
420, 421 

Sailly, Germans driven from, 
412 

Sailly - SailliscI : French ad- 
vance on, 403 ; attack, 411, 
412 ; on the outskirts of, 
315 ; Gen. Fayollo’s dis- 
positions, 152 ; Sir D. Haig 
on tactical importance of, 
406 

Sailly-Sailllsel Ridge, French 
take western slope of, 404 
St. Pierre Divion, fall of, 422 
St. Pierre Vaast Wood : capture 
of trenches on outskirts of, 
410; French advance on. 
293 ; German fortification 
of. 155 

St. Quentin, Mont, strategic 
|K>sitiou of, 150 

Sakharoff, Gen., appointed 
Chief Commander of Allied 
Forces in the Dobrudja. 

456 

Salonika, arrival of Italian 
troops in, 274 

San Grado di Merna, Italians 
it'ach and take, 256 
San Mauro, Italians take. 244 
^an Michele Ridge. Italians 
take, 245 

San Valentino, Italians take, 244 
Saxons in Rumania. 234 • 

Schacht. Dr. Hjalmar, in Bel- 
gium. 28 


SchellenlxM'g : Germans attack, 

228 ; Rumanians enter, 211 
Schmeitow, Gen. Count, 437 ; 
at Caracal u« 461 ; in the 
Jiu Valley, 457, 459 ; on r 
the Argesh, 469 

S«‘hmidt von Knobelsdorf, (Jen. 
in command of 4l8t Piuh- 
sian Division in Rtl mania, 

457 ; on the Argesh, 469 
Schiinrinann. Herr, German 
agent in Persia, 351, 352 : 
captured and sent to 
Teheran, 356 

Schwahen Redoubt. British 
fighting round. 410 
Science and the Health of 
Armies (II.), 41-76 
Sepsi-St. Gyorgy, Rumanians 
capture, 211 

Serbian Division in the Dohni- 
dja. 218 

Setonia, British steamer, sunk 
by German submarine and 
captain taken prisoner, 166 
Shipping: Archangel, ice con- 
ditions, 85 ; Australia, 
wheat crop transport. 110. 

Ill ; building programme. 
Committee formed to ad- 
vise Shipping Controller. 
102; Canada, construction 
in, 107, 108 ; changes in 
the load-lin(‘, 98 ; control of 
frozen meat industry, 86: 
Controller of Shipi'ing 
ap)>ointcd, 96 ; cooperation 
of Controller and Ship- 
building Employers’ Federa- 
tion, 102 ; freights, ad- 
vance of Italian and French 
coal, 95, 96, 115, rise in. 

80, 85. 91 ; insu ranee, 

new scheme, 116; Intcr- 
Allied Chartering Execu- 
tive formed, 115 ; Licen- 
sing Committee appointed, 

87 '89, work of, 89; Neu- 
trals, question of British 
port facilities for, 114. 115 ; 
Panama Canal. efTi*ct of 
closing on, 85 ; Ports, con- 
gestion, 83-85, Committee 
appointed, 87 ; retjuisi- 
tioning by the Admiralty, 
78-80; Requisitioning Com- 
mittee for carriage of food 
stutls, 89 ; standardized 
ships, 98-102; The Times 
article quoted, 99, 101 ; 
tonnage, inen^ased pro- 
duction of, 104-106: 
United ^ates, output, 106 
Shipping Problem, Aug., 1914 
Feb., 1917, 77-116 
Silistria : Ninth Rumanian 

Divi^pon at, 215 ; Ruman- 
ians evacuate and Bul- 
garians enter, 216 
Siliun, torpedoed by German 
submarihe, 362 

Simoncscu, Gen., in command 

of Fourth Rumanian * 
Division. 223 

Sinaia, Germans reach, 441 
Slatina, Germans take, 462 
Sober, Austrians ropul&cd at. 

258 

Somme, Battle of the (IV.), 
117-156, Sept., 1916 (V.), 
277-316, (VI.), 397-432; * 
Allied line on Sept. 6. 
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1916, 139; British 

advance on Sept. 21 22, 
295 ; British and French 
capturf s ^,to end of Sept., 
1916, 296.311 ; tighting on 
Se]>t. 15. 1916, 277. 282- 
287; French captim's 
during, 314, 315, in Sept., 
ie?£. 293-297; French 

officer’s, 'lesciiption of, 297 ; 
(3en. Micheler’s new army 
at, 139 ; (3ermnn Divisions 
employed at, 316 ; Ger- 
man fictitious reports on, 
128, 419 ; German 

“ moral ” on the, 117, 129, 
311, 312 ; German regi- 
mental orders on position 
on Sept. 15, 1916, 156 ; 
results at end of Sept., 
1916, 312-316; review of 
Allies' achiovomciits, 427- 
432 ; Sir 1). Haig’s dis- 
patch quoted on bad 
weather, 406, on position 
between Anere and Somme. 
405, 406 ; “ Tanks " at 

Faiicourt I'Abbaye, 399, 
403 

Sosescu, f»en., imprisoned for 
negligenee in Rumanian 
Campaign, 469 
Southportf incident, 176 
Soy^‘ 0 ourt, French capture, 139 
Spain, attitude towards Ameri- 
can Peace Note, 493 
Spotted Fever : carrier problem. 
65-67 ; research work on, 
52-65 

Staabs, Lieut.-Gen. von, in 
command of German and 
Magyar regiments in the 
Stri'in Valley, 225 
Standard Ship Building Com- 
pany, formation of, 101 
(see Shipping) 

SUdn, Gen. von, appointed Pru.s- 
sian Minister €>f War, 477 
Strathncfift, fight with German 
submarine described, 170 
Straussenberg, Gen. Arz von, 
in command of Austro- 
Hungarian forces on Hu- 
maniun Front, 208; in 
Transylvania, 230 
Streiri Valley, German attack on 
Rumanian positions, 225 
Stuff and Regina trenches, Sir 
Hubert Gough takes most 
of. 414 

Submarines, German : (749, ex- 
ploits of and description of 
life in, 166; f7C5, capture 
of, 174 ; UC12 captured by 
Italians, 174 

Submarino warfare ; disputes 
between Uniteil SFates anti 
Central Powers, 359-372 ; 
methods employed by the 
Germans, 167,* 168 ; new 
German campaign on- 
noiini^ed (Jan. 31, 1917). 
371. 504 

♦SwAf-scr, American threat to sever 
relations with Germany, 
Note quote J, 363, 364 
SwefhMh Frinrttf sunk, 168 
Swoveghem, Belgian resistance 
at, 36, 39 

. Switch Tcenoh, British take, 284, 
285* 


Sykes, Sir Pensy, mission in 
Persia, march from Bunder 
Abbas to Ispahan, 356 
Szekels ; see “ Magyars *’ 
Szekoly-Udvarhely, ^ Rumanians 
evacuate, 233 

Szivo, Col. von, in command of 
Austrian Brigade in the Jiu 
Valley. 457. 459 

T 

Taft, Mr., President of l^eague to 
Enforce Peace organization, 
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